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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO    THK 


AMERICAN     EDITION. 


Ths  title  of  tlus  Tolume  might  lead  the  reader  to  conclude  that 
Mr.  Bogers  had  performed  only  a  subordinate  part  in  its  produc- 
tion. A  further  examination  of  the  work,  however,  would  quickly 
undeceive  him.  The  title  is,  in  fact,  only  a  pleasant  fiction  ;  **  Mr. 
Gretson  "  and  Mr.  Rogers  are  one  and  the  same  person.  Every 
letter  in  the  volume  is  radiant  with  the  genius  of  the  author  of  ^  The 
Edipee  of  Faith." 

Wliether  these  letters  are  part  of  an  actual  correspondence — 
whether  they  were  written  under  the  circumstances  indicated  and 
addressed  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  purport  to  be  addressed  — 
may  give  rise  to  some  doubt.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  inter- 
nal evidence  will  perhaps  convince  the  reader  that  this  feature  of  the 
work,  too,  is  only  afiction  — that  "Mr.  West/  and  "Dr.  Ellis,"  and 
the  rest,  are  no  more  real  than  "Mr.  Greyson."    If  tins  be  so,  it  fur- 

nfdies  fineah  gix>and  for  admiring  the  author's  genius,  so  fine  is  the 
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simulation  of  the  actual,  so  naturally  conceived  are  the  imaginary 
situations. 

At  this  late  day,  no  encomium  on  the  writings  of  Henry  Rogers 
can  be  needed.  Those  who  have  read  '*  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  **  will 
agree  with  the  London  Quarterly  Review  in  feeling  little  doubt  that 
'*  his  name  will  share  with  those  of  Butler  and  of  Pascal  in  the 
gratitude  of  posterity."  But  it  may  be  remained  that  this  new 
work  presents  its  author  in  a  new  liglUI  While  it  shows  him  to  be 
the  peer  of  Bishop  Butler  as  a  reasoner,  it  also  shows  lum  to  be  not 
the  inferior  of  Charles  Lamb  as  a  humorist.  The  great  charm  of 
the  work  is  that  it  sets  forth  a  melange  of  the  ''  grave  and  gay, 
the  lively  and  severe,"  mingled  in  admirable  proportions.  TVit  and 
humor  alternate  with  profound  argument  on  some  of  the  gravest 
questions  that  concern  mankind. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  not  versed  in  any  other  than  the 
English  language,  translations  of  all  foreign  words  and  phrases 
occurring  in  the  volume  have  been  inserted  at  the  end  in  the  fonn 
of  notes. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  here,  that  the  American  edition  is  printed 
from  early  sheets  for  which  the  Publishers  have  already  paid  to  the 
Author  the  amount  for  wluch  he  offered  them  the  work. 

Boston,  Sept  1, 1857. 


PREFACE. 


From  a  large  mass  of  Mr.  Grc^'son's  ** Letters"  the  following 
have  been  selected  for  publication.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Editor  thought  them  worthy  of  it ;  whether  the  public  will  think 
so,  the  public  only  can  determine. 

That  all  readers  should  concur  in  approving  the  whole,  can 
hardly  be  anticipated.  Some  will  think  the  volume  contains  an 
excess  of  grave  matter — some,  an  excess  of  light  It  is  fortunate 
for  an  editor  when  objections  are  diametrically  opposed,  as  it  may 
be  hoped  they  will  neutralize  one  another.  At  all  events,  each 
reader,  finding  something  he  likes,  may  forgive  something  else  he 
may  wish  away. 

It  may  be  permitted  me,  however,  to  say  that  one  principal 
reason  for  admitting  so  many  of  the  lighter  letters,  has  been  to 
relieve  and  diversify  graver  matter,  and  allure  to  its  perusal. 
Their  fpecific  levity^  it  b  hoped,  may  assist  in  buoying  up  and  keep- 
ing afloat  those  more  ponderous  letters  which  might  otherwise  have 
gone  at  once  to  the  bottom. 

By  many  in  all  ages,  and  by  as  many  in  this  age  as  in  any, 

Truth  is  regarded  as  a  medicine  which  should  be  disguised  in 

honeyed  vehicles ;  or,  if  regarded  as  wholesome  food,  is  thought 

much  more  nutritious  when  made  palatable  by  pleasant  condiments. 

With  the  materials,  so  conveniently  at  hand,  for  complying  with  thb 
*^    !•  (V) 
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general  hmnor,  the  Editor  thought  it  would  be  wisdom  to  me 
them;  ance  he  might  thereby  entice  young  peraona  to  read  Mr. 
Greyson's  letters  on  subjects  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
his  mode  of  treating  them,  are  at  least  as  grave  and  mookentoos  -as 
can  well  occupy  the  human  mind. 

At  the  same  time,  should  it  be  thought  that  the  lighter  letters  are 
sufficiently  instructire  or  amusing  to  repay  perusal  iar  their  own 
sake,  the  Editor  b^  to  assure  the  reader  that  there  are  plenty 
more  very  much  at  his  service. 

The  letters  on  graver  subjects  may  be  thought  now  and  then  a 
little  longer  than  private  letters  generally  are,  or  ought  to  be, — 
though  brief  enough  in  relation  to  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  topics  treated.  The  reader  must  be  informed  that  Mr.  Greyson 
was  much,  perhaps  unduly,  impressed  with  the  benefit  that  might 
accrue  from  private  correspondence :  he  was  in  Uie  habit  of  saying 
that  <"  Affection,  if  it  but  spoke  the  Truth,  was  Truth's  best 
pleader ; "  and  that  '^  if  any  man  would  submit  to  so  odious  a  task 
as  writing  a  long  letter, —  prorided  love  plainly  dictated  it, —  for  the 
special  behoof  of  some  one  person,  it  was  hardly  in  human  nature 
that  that  one  should  not  read  it  with  grateful  attention ,  and  that 
thus  a  little  tract  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  might  do  more  good  than 
a  treatise  intended  for  everybody  in  general,  and  nobody  in  partic- 
ular.* 

I  know  he  greatly  admired  an  amiable  and  very  accomplished 
friend,  (since  deceased,)  who,  secluded  from  other  and  more  public 
methods  of  being  useful,  spent  much  of  his  time  on  a  large  corres- 
pondence ;  actuated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  hope  of  obliquely 
benefiting  his  friends,  especially  the  young.  I  say  obliquely ;  for, 
like  a  wise  man,  he  did  it  without  seeming  to  do  it:  there  was 
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ndtbcr  uniinptioii,  nor  fonnAlitj-,  dot  dogmatism,  in  his  letters, 
while  tliero  wbi  plenty  of  Tivacit]r.  Mr.  GreyMn  nsed  to  say  of 
tUs  fKeod,  that  he  acted  "M  gratnitans  cbambeiwwimsel ; '  and 
tibat "  be  deserred  as  mnch  praise  for  bii  quiet  beaeTolence  as  a 
preacher  who  ibonld  prepare  a  discourse  tliongh  he  knew  he  ahonld 
have  but  «  lingle  auditor  for  his  congregation,  or  a  writer  wbo 
should  write  a  book  with  little  hope  of  more  than  a  solitary  reader." 

Some  traces  of  haste,  here  and  there,  will  be  found  in  these  le^ 
ten,  and  need  not  be  apologized  for ;  for  when  were  private  letters 
free  fram  them  7  Some  repetitions,  also,  of  lact  or  sentiment  (and, 
now  and  then,  almost  of  ezpresDon)  will  as  naturally  be.  expected; 
E>r  thii,  loo,  ii  an  onlaiUng  characteristic  of  all  collediona  like  the 
preseaL 

I  think  I  have  obwrrcd  that  such  ccanpilatianB  often  retain  details 
so  minute  ai  to  be  uninteresting  to  Ike  reader ;  or  allusions  to  pri- 
vate affairs  so  obacore  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible.  I  have,  there- 
fore,  for  the  most  part,  left  out  all  such  matters. 

The  chrtHiotogical  order  in  the  arrangement  has  been  generally 
■dialed ; — a  little  dialocateil,  however,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
volume,  for  the  purpo«e  of  bringing  letter*,  on  relate«l  subjects, 
into  proximity.  Some  of  ibcm  are  without  dates ;  and  these  have 
been  inserted  where  they  seemed  most  appropriate.  In  some  of 
the  more  serious  letters  the  reader  will  here  and  there  find  a 
veto  of  pertiftage,  which,  perhaps,  be  would  hardly  approve  in  a 
grave  treatise :  be  must  recollect  that  be  is  (hX  reading  a  grave 
treatise,  bat  fimiiliar  letters,  where  a  little  innocent  gayety  is  natunl 
and  welcome,  and  perfectly  undenffood  by  the  correspcndenL  Ur. 
Greyson,  however,  does  not  often  need  apology  in  any  such  matter; 
be  may  say,  as  Cowper  said,  "  My  readers  will  hardly  have  began 
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to  laugb,  before  they  will  be  called  upon  to  correct  that  levity,  and 
peruse  me  with  a  more  serious  air.** 

Another  class  of  readers  may  object  that  expreanons  are  often 
too  colloquial,  or  the  pleasantry  too  trivial ;  they  must  be  content 
with  similar  criticism,  and  remember  they  are  reading  familiar  let- 
ters. Fireside  prattle, —  table-talk, —  the  sheet  of  gossip  with  a 
friend, — who  could  endure  in  the  style  of  a  hock  f  If  this  will  not 
satisfy  the  more  fonnal  reader,  I  must  leave  Mr.  Greyson  to  his 
fate. 

One  thing  more  I  must  in  Justice  tell  the  public.  It  is  impossible, 
I  think,  that  the  reader  should  not  discern  certain  sinularities  in 
sentiment  and  style  between  this  volume  and  some  parts  of  the 
"  Eclipse  of  Faith."  I  beg  to  say — on  the  principle  ofsuum  cuique 
— that  I  am  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Greyson  for  his  contributiaos 
to  that  woik.  Indeed,  I  willingly  ascribe  to  him  the  far  larger 
share  of  whatever  merit  an  indulgent  puUic  has  been  pleased  to 
see  in  it,  and  take  all  its  faults  to  myselfl 

Should  any  inquisitive  reader  ask  to  know  a  little  more  of  Mr. 
Greyson's  history  than  is  disclosed  in  his  own  correspondence,  I 
answer  that  his  biography,  if  ever  written, — and  he  took  infinite 
pains  to  prevent  any  onc*s  baring  the  materials  for  the  purpose, — 
must  be  written  by  one  who  knew  him,  in  his  younger  days,  much 
better  than  I  did.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  there  would  be  but 
little  to  tell.  Few  men  ever  led  a  more  recluse  life,  or  one  more 
barren  of  incidents  that  could  at  all  interest  the  public 

JCLT  6,  18^. 
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LoiiMX,  Dec  10,  tsn. 

I  congntnlate  f  oa  on  haTing  psssed  that  poinfiil,  though 
hopeful,  stage  of  conraleMenc^,  in  which,  vith  a  lion  of  an 
appetite  vhhiii,  yon  are  allowed  only  panada,  tapioca,  sa^oi, 
and  that  entire  gentu  of  in5i[Mditie«,  of  wfaidi  we  mar  ay, 
as  did  Job  of  the  "white  of  an  egg,"  "Is  there  any  taste  in 
it  ?  "  To  give  each  things  as  these  to  a  oonralescent  aj^te- 
tite  is  like  feeding  the  full-grown  Hercules  with  pap. 

There  is  nothing  to  me  more  ainnsiDg  or  grati^^ng,  than 
to  see  a  patient,  who,  after  an  exhausting  illness,  has  at 
length  been  pronounced  beyond  the  diances  of  a  rdapse, 
&irly  dismlned  by  his  pfarsician,  to  what  is  to  h™  the  great 
bttnnees  of  life — the  re-«dificstion  of  the  dilspidated  ont«r 
man.  Lean  and  gaunt  as  a  woU|  ye  gods!  what  an  insati- 
able maw  the  man  has!  How  does  all  thought,  feeling, 
aSection,  centre  in  that  one  thing  of  satialying — which  ret 
is  an  impossibility  —  the  appetite:  it  is  as  if  brain,  and 
heart,  and  soul,  bad  all  gone  to  rende  in  the  stomadu 
With  what  gnsto  and  infinite  relish  does  be  accept  the  umaD 
hourly  prelibations  of  broth,  an  oyster,  even  an  egg,  which 
Invak  that  seeming  eternity,  (his  impatient  fancy  counts  it 
DO  teemmff),  between  the  great  erenu  of  the  day,  brcmk&st 
(15) 
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and  dinner!  What  an  infinite  absurdity  appears  to  him 
that  languid  "  coy  toying  witli  food,"  which  the  mad  people 
in  heallh  waste  their  time  in ;  and  what  an  equal  folly  that 
ceremonious  leaving  of  the  last  piece  on  the  dish,  appropri- 
ated of  old  time  to  "  Colonel  Manners ! "  How  spotlessly 
clean  is  the  condition  of  every  platter  and  cup  brought  away 
from  him,  and  how  superfluous  the  scullion's  ablutions! 
How  is  every  stray  crumb  picked  up  and  appropriated  with 
a  gratitude  which  says  as  plainly  as  any  voracious  "  philan- 
thropic society,"  "The  smallest  contributions  thankfully 
received ! "  How,  in  the  eager  impatience  of  his  expectancy 
of  a  first  meal  of  roast^  does  it  seem  to  him  that  the  sun  and 
all  the  clocks  in  the  universe  are  standing  still,  and  that  the 
stupendous  blessing  of  a  mutton  chop  i^dll  never  come. 

Ah  me !  I  fear  that  this  very  description  will  make  your 
mouth  water  in  an  unlawfrd  manner,  unless  you  happen  to 
take  it  in  hand  in  that  brief  postprandium  of  half  an  hour 
or  so,  which  is  all  the  repose,  doubtless,  that  the  wolf  within 
you  allows 

Yet  I  once  knew  a  philosophic  convalescent  who  delighted 
in  the  agreeable  torments  of  imagination.  He  was  pro- 
noxmoed  out  of  danger,  but  not  out  of  danger  of  a  relapse^ 
and  was  still  confined  to  the  nauseating  things  called 
**  slops."  At  this  stage  his  fevorite  reading  was  the  "  Cook- 
ery Book,"  which  he  insisted  on  having  to  bed  with  him ; 
and  after  making  up  all  the  choicest  dishes,  and  compound- 
ing the  most  savory  receipts,  he  devoured  them  —  in  fancy. 
To  most  men,  I  imagine,  the  employment  would  have  been 
torture,  not  pleasure ;  as  exasperating  as  the  mirage  of  the 
desert  to  the  traveller  Punishing  with  thirst. 

Far  different  was  the  case  of  another  friend  of  mine.  He 
had  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of  fever,  and  at  length, 
after  centuries  of  delay  as  seemed  to  him,  the  great  auspi- 
cious day  dawned  (an  epoch  in  his  life,  not  to  say  of  the 
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miiverse)  when  he  was  to  smdl  roast  in  his  diamber  again, 
and  taste  a  delicate  slice  of  a  shoolder  of  mutton!  His 
wife,  his  fidthful  nurse  all  thnnigh,  brought  np  at  the  9^ 
pointed  hour  to  the  ravening  man  the  dainty  dish  —  the 
odor  of  which  steamed  towards  him  more  firagrant  than  all 
the  spices  of  ^  Araby  the  blest."  But  she  had  unfi»tunatdj 
forgotten  the  knife  and  fork,  and  hastened,  after  depoating 
the  dish  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  room,  whither  she 
thought  his  drooping,  wasted  limbs  could  nerer  drag  them> 
selves,  to  fetch  the  implement  wherewith  to  cut  oflT  that 
delicate  transparent  sliver,  which  was  all  the  medical  Tui- 
talus  had,  in  his  cruel  wisdom,  permitted.  She  was  gone 
but  a  moment,  but  to  great  minds  moments  suffice  fi>r  great 
deeds ;  and  when  she  returned,  she  found,  to  her  horror, 
that  her  supposed  helpless  patient,  made  heroically  strong 
by  appetite  and  the  scent  of  burnt  flesh,  had  dragged  him- 
self from  his  bed  to  his  prize,  and  greatly  scorning  all  the 
precautionary  wisdom  of  doctor  and  nurse,  and  all  the  re- 
finements of  a  shallow  civilization,  had  seized  the  whole 
joint  with  both  hands,  and,  in  night-cap  and  with  beard  of 
a  fortnights  growth,  sat  tearing  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
like  a  £miished  wolf.  She  told  me  that,  what  between  ter- 
ror of  the  consequences  and  the  grotesqueness  of  the  spec- 
ta<-le,  she  did  not  know  whether  to  feint  or  to  laucrh.  A% 
to  wheedling  it  away  from  him,  she  might  as  well  have  come 
between  a  lion  and  his  prey. 

I  think  it  b  Marryat  who  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  novels 
speaking  of  shipwrecked  folks  and  the  Thyestes*  feasts  to 
which  hunger  compeb  them,  that  "no  man  knows  what 
hunger  really  is  till  he  is  willing  to  eat  his  own  brother.** 
Certainly  I  do  not  know,  if  that  be  the  case.  I  have  some- 
times thought  —  though  perhaps  yon^  with  your  prejsent 

experience,  will  rebuke  the  fond  presumptuous  confidence 

that  I  would  sooner  be  the  me:it  than  the  guest  alL  such  a 

2^ 
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fe&st.  Yet  the  uniformity  with  which  the  phenomenon 
presents  itself  when  that  extremity  of  hunger  presses, 
makes  me  doubt ;  at  all  events,  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  one  woold  prefer  presumptuous  ignorance  to  the 
ghastly  wisdom  of  experience. 

Well,  my  friend,  be  thankful  that  you  are  not  likely  to 
be  cast  on  such  alternatives.  Don't  look  on  your  nurse  or 
your  wife  with  longing  eyes,  I  beseech  you.  Remember 
there  are  still  beeves  and  sheep  and  com  in  store,  and  be 
thankfriL 

I  have  read  that,  at  some  siege  —  of  RochcUe,  I  think  — 
the  inhabitants  were  driven  to  such  extremity,  that  afler 
having  cleared  off  the  whole  race  of  cats,  rats,  mice,  and  all 
other  xmclean  beasts,  and  doubtless  even  stewed  down  cast- 
off  buckskins,  and  perhaps  old  boots  (^'unco  tough,''  as 
those  of  Major  Bellenden)  for  a  piece  de  resistance^  they 
were  driven  even  to  turn  their  parchment  title-deeds  into  a 
costly,  though,  I  apprehend,  thin  potage.  Think  of  snipping 
up  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  for  a  basin  of  mock  vermi- 
celli, or  to  make  one  poor  cup  of  thin  gelatine !  What  an 
appropriate  pxmbhment  for  an  old  miser !  Nay,  methinks 
even  the  genuine,  frank-hearted,  hospitable  man,  who  had 
called  his  friends  together  to  partake  of  this  costly,  yet 
delicate  refection,  would  press  them,  with  a  somewhat  rue- 
ful complaisance,  to  take  a  cut  of  that  delicious  parchment 
fricassee,  or  try  another  spoonful  of  the  strong  vellum  soup ! 

Thrice  happy  you !  who  are  not  driven  to  such  Apician 
luxuries,  — Apician  at  least  in  point  of  expense,  if  not  of  so 
palatable  a  quality.  *'  But  go  thy  way,  eat  the  fat  and  drink 
the  sweet ; "  but  ah !  forget  not  the  latter  part  of  that  ex- 
quisite verse,  which  so  beautifully  harmonizes  permitted 
selfish  enjoyment  with  benevolence  towards  others — "And 
send  portions  to  them  for  whom  nothing  is  provided  I " 
Methinks  now  I  hear  you  grumble  out,  with  your  mouth 
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full  and  yonr  spoon  going,  that  jon  have  not  enough  for 
yourself  I  Well,  well,  a  week  or  two  hcnco  will  do ;  eat 
away  just  now;  but  I  promise  yon  I  shall  be  surprised  and 
disappointed  if  other  people's  stomachs  are  not  the  better 
for  your  long  last.  You  are  not  the  man  to  forget  a  thank- 
offering  to  Him  who  can  so  easily  disjoin  our  blesungs,  and 
give  ns  food  without  appetite,  or  appetite  without  food. 
Ever  yours, 

B.  B.  B.  Q. 


LETTER    II. 

O  TO    THE    BAUE, 

Dec.  27,  ISffl. 

Mr  DBAS  West, 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  our  mental  constitution 
as  respects  "  association,"  which  is  worthy,  I  think,  of  more 
notice  than  metaphy»cians  have  generally  bestowed  upon  it. 
They  have  said  much,  and  judiciously,  on  the  principles  and 
laws  of  suggestion  in  general,  and  many  of  the  more  remark- 
able facts  which  prove  them.  But  I  do  not  recollect  that 
the  feet,  of  which  I  have  to-day  had  experience  moat  pdniii], 
yet  not  unpleasing,  has  received  the  attention  it  deserves, 
though  it  has  been  sometimes  touched  upon.  Such  fects 
seem  very  instructive,  both  as  affording  an  indication  of  the 
beneficence  with  which  our  mental  constitution  is  construct- 
ed, and  a  presumption  of  the  indestructible  vitality  which 
probably  belongs  to  every  thought  and  emotion  that  has 
once  been  present  to  us,  —  "  being  graven  as  with  a  pen  of 
iron"  on  the  tablets  of  memory  "  forever." 

The  feet  to  which  I  refer  is  this ;  —  that  while,  from  habit, 
those  objects  become  indiflhreut  to  ns  which  in  themselves 
are  most  likely  to  excite  vivid  associatioos  with  any  of  the 
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great  events  of  our  past  life,  and  which  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  of  such  events,  did  so  to  a  pitch  of  rapture 
or  agony,  the  most  trivial  of  such  objects  that  happens  to 
have  lain  concealed,  and  is  suddenly  discovered  after  a  lapse 
of  years,  shall  prove  to  us  that  the  whole  power  of  associa- 
tion is  unimpaired.  Unlocking  the  cells  of  memory  which 
had  been  closed  perhaps  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  shall 
set  the  soul  deeply  musing,  and  seem  to  chide  it  for  being 
so  stolidly  forgetful  in  the  daily  presence  of  objects  much 
more  intimately  connected  with  our  feelings  of  that  distant 
date ;  and  finally  perhaps,  (as  has  been  the  case  with  me 
this  day),  dissolve  us  in  emotions  which  we  vainly  thought 
we  had  ceased  to  feel  for  ever!  Thus,  for  example,  on 
losing  one  very  dear  to  us,  every  object  i^a  Medusa^s  head ; 
the  sight,  the  presence  of  mere  trifles  will  excite  profound 
melancholy,  or  melt  us  into  tears.  But  as  day  after  day 
passes,  new  associations  deposit  themselves,  so  to  speak, 
around  these  objects ;  or  rather,  if  I  may  change  the  meta- 
phor, cover  the  exposed  and  exquisite  nen'es  of  the  bleeding 
soul  with  a  new  cuticle,  and  thus  mercifully  blunt  its  sensi- 
bility. Thus  we  can  still  linger  in  the  dwelling  which  the 
death  of  those  we  love  has  for  ever  darkened,  and  read  the 
books  again  we  once  read  together ;  touch  the  piano,  over 
which  those  loved  fingers  strayed ;  sleep  in  the  very  cham- 
ber where  they  looked  the  last  look  of  love ;  pass  the  very 
path  which  leads  straight  by  the  sepulchre  where  we  laid 
them  in  such  agony  of  sorrow,  and  often,  yes,  often  never 
think  of  them  at  all !  But  meantime,  in  turning  out  the 
contents  of  an  old  drawer,  in  setting  to  rights  a  desk  or 
wardrobe,  let  but  the  eye  rest  on  some  memorial  of  the  past, 
never  seen  since  those  happy  days, — trivial  enough  it  may 
be,  —  and  it  seems  to  come  straight  to  us  from  the  distant 
land  where  they  dwell,  to  upbraid  us  with  our  forgetfulness. 
It  may  be  a  little  note,  utterly  valueless  in  its  contents,  but 
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ill  tfa&t  eveet  h&nd  we  remember  bo  veil ;  a  faded  ribbon, 
love's  gift  in  those  yonthfitl  days  ;  an  old  broken  pencil  case ; 
a  little  book,  redolent  still  of  the  dying  fragrance  in  which 
love  had  embalmed  its  gift. ;  and  swift  I  —  the  past  is  pres- 
ent, the  distant  near ;  solemn  shapes  beckon  to  us  from  the 
depths  of  time  ;  the  voices  of  memory  murmur  in  our  ears, 
and  the  soul  lives  all  its  sorrows  over  i^^n  vividly  as  ever. 
It  has  been  so  with  me  to-day.  It  was  a  trifle,  such  as  the 
above  mentioned ;  a  flower,  pale  and  fodod,  emblematic  of 
the  joys  it  told  of,  carefully  smoothed  and  folded,  in  a  little 
book.  And  so  it  told  me  when  it  was  given,  and  to  whom, 
and  for  what ;  and  liow  it  had  been  taken  great  care  of 
when  it  was  first  pven,  and  that  the  book  had  been  faithful 
to  its  trust.  I  am  (shall  I  confess  it  ?)  half  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  sat  down,  and  looked  and  mused  at  the  poor  symbol 
till  memory  overwhelmed  me  with  the  past,  and  I  shed 
some  of  the  most  bitter  and  passionate  tears  I  have  shed 
sinco  childhood. 

Xo  wonder  that  the  classifications  of  the  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, Hume's  three,  or  Brown's  four,  or  somebody  else's 
dozen  for  anght  I  know,  are  insufficient  to  comprehend  all 
possible  cases  of  association.  Resemblance,  contrast,  con- 
tiguity in  time  or  place,  cause  and  eficct,  do  not  exhaust 
them :  for  to  these  must  be  added  any  relation  whatsoever 
between  any  two  or  more  things  whatsoever ;  and  I  hope 
that  is  comprehensive  enough  I  Anything  may  suggest 
anything,  according  to  the  momentary  mood  of  the  individ- 
ual mind,  as  well  as  according  to  the  laws  of  mind  in  general. 

Bat,  assuredly,  the  things  now  adverted  to  are  presump- 
tion of  both  the  facts  I  set  out  with : — that  the  past  but 
"sleeps"  and  is  not  "dead"  within  na;  and  that  it  ia  a 
proof  of  the  beneficence  with  which  the  mind  has  been 
constructed,  that  we  become  blind  and  deaf  to  objects  far 
more  fit  to  awaken  memory  than  are  the  rarely  seen  trifles 
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that  often  do  what  the  former  cannot.  K  it  were  otherwise, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  live  in  the  world  at  all  after  any 
great  trouble.  Everything  would  wear  perpetual  mourning 
to  us.  I  know  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so :  why 
everything  should  not  continue  to  affect  us  as  strongly  as  at 
first,  or  as  strongly  as  these  insignificant  things  which  if  not 
seen  for  a  time  possess  this  strange  power ;  for  to  say  it  is 
habit  is  but  to  repeat  the  fitct  that  we  are  so  constituted. 
We  know  no  reason ;  we  can  only  say  that  such  is  our  con- 
stitution ;  and  like  the  other  laws  of  mind,  it  affords  a  pre- 
sumption of  a  beneficent  Creator  who  knew  that  we  must 
not  remember  the  past  every  day,  or  we  could  not  live  the 
present  day  to  any  purpose :  nor  wholly  forget  Xhepast^  but 
be  held  to  it  by  invisible  ties,  else  the  discipline  of  sorrow 
and  the  schooling  of  life  would  be  for  us  in  vain. 

Ever  yours, 

B.  £•  H.  G. 

P.  S. — I  rejoice  to  infer  from  your  letter  that  you  are 
quite  yourself  again,  and  have  had  no  relapse. 


LETTER   III. 

TO  THS  SAME. 

LOKi>OK,  March  22, 1839. 

My  deab  West, 

I  gave  the  poor  man,  as  you  requested,  a  few  shillings, 
because  he  came  from  you ;  and  if  he  had  been  without  any 
such  recommendation,  I  would  gladly  have  given  him  as 
much  to  get  rid  of  him.  What  a  terrible  bore  he  is !  He 
is,  I  doubt  not  (as  you  say),  a  sensible  man :  but  there  are 
people  whose  sense  is  worse  than  other  people's  nonsense ; 
and  as  you  listen  to  the  solid,  unimpeachable,  prolix,  slowly- 
{nx>nounced  common-place,  you  feel  almost  made  a  convert 
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to  paradox,  and  are  ready  to  den j  everrtiiii^  that  tbe  good 
soul  utters.  The  truest  and  the  grandest  thmgs  in  the 
world  suffer  inexpressihlv  from  sndi  doleful  coaunentatorsw 

I  almost  think  there  ought  to  he  a  tax  impoeed  oo  ererr 
dull  good  man  who  ventures  to  open  lus  lips  in  the  war  of 
moral  prosing,  conadering  the  injury  he  does  truth  and 
gooilness ;  he  ought  to  he  ibrlttdden  to  preach  to  his  feflow 
creatures,  except  hy  what  is  infinit^y  more  persnanTe  than 
any  eloquence  —  good  deeds  and  an  attractive  example. 
It  b  melancholy  to  think  of  the  havoc  which  a  dull  speaker 
will  soon  make  in  a  crowded  audience.  Hie  preaching  of 
some  good  parsons  is  like  reading  the  Riot  Ad,  or  reminds 
one  of  that  ingenious  method  hy  which  it  is  said  the  magis- 
trates  of  St.  Petersburg  8<Mnetimes  cool  the  zeal  of  a  mob  in 
that  genial  dimate, — that  is,  bypbying  oo  them  with  a 
fire-engine. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  what  use  this  poor  clergyman  can  be, 
unless  indeed  our  churches  and  duqwls  were  crowded  to 
suffocation ;  then  one  or  two  like  him  might  be  employed 
to  itinerate  about  the  country  and  bnng  down  crowded  con- 
gregations to  par.  A  very  few,  however,  would  be  suffi- 
cient ;  the  effects  of  the  sermon,  and  consequently  its  length, 
might  be  regulated  by  a  thermometer.  But  great  care 
would  be  necessary  in  the  applicatioD :  for  a  little  excess  in 
the  duration  oi  the  humdrum  might  end  in  the  extinctioo 
of  the  audience  altogether.  In  any  case,  I  think,  it  should 
be  provided  by  law  that  no  such  enthusiasm-extii^nisher 
sliould  be  permitted  to  play  more  than  an  hour,  kst  the 
congr^ation  should  be  annihilated.  One  might  then  read 
radi  announcements  as  these :  ^  The  diurch  of  that  hveiy 
preacher,  the  Rev. ^  was  on  Sunday  sen'night  so  exces- 
sively crowded,  even  to  the  aisles  and  pnlph-stairs,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  send  for  the  most  ^  distinguished '  of 
the  *'  extinguishing^  preachers,  to  counteract  the  cH 
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his  oratory  last  Sunday  night.  So  effectual  was  the  elo- 
quence of  this  gentleman,  that  in  twenty  minutes  the  ther- 
mometer fell  ten  degrees  in  the  gallery,  and  the  air  of  the 
church  before  the  benediction  became  delightfuUy  cool  and 
salubrious !" 

But  our  dull  acquaintance  told  me  one  thing  I  was  glad 
to  hear.  So  young  W is  really  applying  to  his  pro- 
fession in  earnest.  As  it  was  sjud  of  some  pope  (Leo.  X., 
if  I  recollect),  that  he  would  have  been  an  excellent  man 
if  he  had  had  but  the  slightest  tincture  of  religion^  and  of 
another  pope,  that  he  was  a  very  good  man  for  a  pope,  — 
so  I  am  ready  to  say  of  our  young  friend,  that  he  has  been 
a  good  student  for  a  young  man  of  expectations,  and  that 
he  would  make  an  excellent  lawyer,  if  he  had  but  the 
slightest  tincture  of  "law."  He  certxunly  has,  and  emi- 
nently, all  the  qualities  of  mind  which  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent lawyer :  great  logical  acuteness ;  ingenuity  in  the 
"invention"  of  arguments, — I  use  the  word  in  its  rheto- 
rical, not  in  any  invidious  sense,  —  and  much  subtlety  and 
quickness  of  apprehension.  And  so  I  hope  I  shall  yet  hear 
of  him  shining  at  the  bar.  If  not,  —  at  least  if  some  seri- 
ous occupation  of  life  does  not  engross  him,  —  all  his  money 
will  not  save  him.  He  is  of  too  lively  a  temperament,  and 
too  excitable  passions,  to  live  a  life  of  fat  indolence.  "  Mo- 
ney answereth  all  things,"  saith  Solomon ;  and  so  it  does 
in  one  sense.  It  can  "  answer  the  purpose  "  of  all  things 
that  it  will  exchange  for,  or  that  will  exchange  for  it ;  it 
can  purchase  other  people's  time,  industry,  learning,  if  we 
have  none  of  our  own,  and  can  even  pick  up  a  sort  of 
second-hand  £ided  beauty  and  reputation;  but  it  cannot, 
amongst  other  things,  buy  the  advantages  which  attend  the 
very  process  of  producing  the  things  it  buys.  These  advan- 
tages of  our  possessions  come  in  the  getting  of  them,  and 
are  usuaUy  fax  more  valuable  than  the  possessions  them- 
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selves;  —  I  mean  freedom  from  ennui;  a  mind  habitually 
preoccupied,  and  tbiia  shut  ngainst  many  temptations,  "not 
ntbome"  when  Satan  knocks  at  the  door;  imairi  nation  and 
passions  in  the  busy  acbool  aud  under  the  ferula  of  tbe  prac- 
tical reason,  and  without  leisure  to  go  gaping  out  into  tbo 
streets  in  search  of  idleness,  niischief^  vain  hopef<,  and  moral 
chuck-farthing;  a  contented,  because  a  busy  mind;  the 
conscionsness  of  nseful  exertion  at  the  day's  end ;  the 
healthful  weariness  which  brings  healtbful  repose;  nil  of 
which  are  amongst  the  guards,  if  not  the  rewards  of 
virtue. 

Ever  yours  afiTcctionately, 

B.   K.  B.  Q. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  TUB  BAIIE. 

LOiCDON,  Jul;,  1839. 
E^pipix !  Ei^nfu  t    Congratulate  me,  my  dear  friend.    I 
am  made,  for  life.    If  every  other  resource  fail,  I  find  I  can 
tarn  oook. 

Yesterday  was  a  broiling  day  with  ns,  I  am  speaking  of 
the  weather,  and  you  sec  bow  natnrally  I  fall  into  meta])hors 
eongruoiu  to  my  new  occupation.  Tbermoracter  at  86  lo 
the  shade. 

But  to  ray  business ;  only  follow  me  to  tbo  cititinf,  and 
I  promiw  you  shall  all  but  die  with  envy  at  the  thought  of 
my  accomplish  men  ts. 

My  little  honschoM  yesterday  consisted  of  my  sister  and 
two  sert-ottts.  An  old  acquaintance  of  my  nistcr's  was 
expected  to  a  family  dinner.  I  wanted  a  little  business  done 
in  two  different  directions,  and  wished  the  two  servants  to 
go.     "  But  the  dinner  I "  said  my  housekeeper.    I  looked 
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despidringly  through  the  Venetian  blinds  at  the  blaang  sky. 
A  bright  thought  struck  me.  ^^  It  is  better  to  roast  than 
be  roasted,  any  way,*'  said  I ;  "  jT  will  cook  the  dinner.'* 
She  laughed,  and  asked  "  Who  would  eat  it  ?  "  This  saucy 
challenge  confirmed  me.  "Away  with  them,'*  said  I; 
^^put  me  in  possession  of  the  kitchen.  What  is  to  be 
cooked  ?  **  "  Oh,  it  is  only  to  roast  a  leg  of  lamb ;  and  as 
to  the  pudding,  anything  you  like^^"*  said  she  maliciously ; 
**  but  whether  anybody  else  will  like  it,  I  have  my  doubts." 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  I  shut  and  barred  the  kitchen 
door  and  went  to  work.  I  cudgelled  my  bndns  to  remem- 
ber what  I  had  seen  in  that  region  of  fiery  but  pleasing 
mysteries  when  I  was  a  child,  and  used  to  watch  with  won- 
der and  delight,  and  keen  presaging  appetite,  the  progress 
of  the  "  neat-handed  PhiUis."  Faint  were  the  "  antiquas 
vestigia  flammse."  However,  I  made  short  work  with  the 
fiery  part  of  the  process.  I  looked  at  the  joint — had  dim 
recollections  of  having  seen  it  well  sprinkled  \i-ith  flour  and 
then  put  to  the  fire :  I  sprinkled  it  accordingly,  and  com- 
mended it  to  Vulcan.  "  Let  Aim  look  after  it  now,"  said 
I;  "it  is  his  business,  and  not  mine."  Then  came  the 
grand  arcanum  —  the  pudding.  "  Simplicity,"  said  I, 
**  after  all,  is  the  great  secret  of  cookery,  as  of  every  other 
fine  art."  I  resolved  on  a  primitive  form,  — a  pudding 
imder  the  meat.  That  is  soon  made,  I  thought.  A  couple 
of  handluls  of  flour,  with  a  little  water,  were  mixed  up  in  a 
bowl ;  it  was  too  soft ;  more  flour,  too  dry  ;  more  water, 
too  soft ;  more  flour,  too  dry ;  more  water,  —  and  so  it 
went  on,  and  I  began  to  despair  of  the  /ai;  oyoy,  the  ne 
nimis  —  the  jusie  milieu  —  the — what  word  can  express 
the  happy  mean  of  solid  and  fluid,  wherein  the  law  of 
cohesion  only  just  reigns?  Meantime  my  ugly  pudding 
was  assuming  alarmingly  voluminous  dimensions.  At  last 
I  got  it  of  the  required  oonmstence,  rolled  it  out  into  a  huge 
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plane  that  half  covered  the  dri|qn^-paii,  and  dindced  it  in 
to  let  it  take  its  chance.  I  then  sat  down,  ofHni^aicentljr 
enoDgfa,  at  the  further  estremity  of  the  cool  kitchen  with 
a  book ;  occasionally  glaociiig  with  a  canons  yet  admiring 
eye,  at  the  twilling  joint,  and  hearing  with  moch  satis&o- 
tion  the  click  of  the  jack  as  it  reversed  the  motion ;  now 
and  then  alanned,  however,  lest  the  whirligig  shoald  stop 
and  involve  in  catastrc^e  my  entire  planetary  systeoi.  At 
Iragth  the  servants  retained,  near  dinner-time.  I  abdicated 
with  secret  joy  and  outward  solemnity,  and  left  the  kihdien 
to  th«r  nndispnted  occupancy.  I  heard  the  jades  giggting, 
M I  went  up  stairs,  doubtless  at  that  huge,  iU-conditioned, 
ha{deBa  pudding  that  was  lying  sprawling  and  aeething  io 
the  dripjnng-pan. 

Well,  dinner  came  at  last,  and  was  broogfat  in  amidst 
•nppreased  titters  by  Anne,  and  not  suppressed  lai^ta 
from  my  sister  and  her  friend.  I  was  as  grave  as  a  judge, 
and  felt  that,  having  now  pro^-ided  so  degant  a  repsst,  it 
became  me  to  do  the  honors  of  my  table  with  due  on- 
pressement.  I  played  the  assiduous  AmpUtryon  accofdin^y. 
As  to  the  padding,  it  was  a  phenomenon.  On  the  south 
•ide,  (towards  the  fire,  that  is,)  scorched  to  a  cinder ;  mi 
the  DOTth,  nnknown  regions  of  flabby,  ilMof^ing  dongfa : 
the  east  and  west  exhibited  dehcate  tints  of  every  shade 
between  Uack  and  white.  In  the  centre  a  Meditenaneaa 
paddle  of  dripping.  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  waa  exqmsite 
in  taste,  but  unhappily  I  ooold  not  get  any  one  to  partake 
of  it.  I  attributed  this,  of  course,  to  their  wish  that  I 
should  hare  this  delicacy,  which  was  the  eht/d'cewrt  of 
my  art,  all  to  myself  It  was  in  ^-ain  that  I  anared  them 
that  there  was  enough  and  to  spare ;  they  would  not  hear 
of  such  a  thing  as  depriving  me  of  a  particle  of  it.  Xot  to 
be  ontdone  in  politeness,  and  determined  tW  I  would  not 
greedily  appropriate  so  rare  a  delicacy  to  myKU;  I,  inth 
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much  moderadon  of  mind,  contented  myself  with-taldng  oo 
the  tip  of  mj  fork  the  merest  morsel,  whidi,  I  assure  yon, 
I  found  rich  beyond  description ;  then,  rather  than  seem 
selfish,  I  waived  the  incomparable  dish  away.  I  doubt  not, 
after  all,  that  my  sister  and  her  friend  saw  it  go  away  with 
secret  remorse  and  misgi^'ings ;  or  were  they,  after  all,  so 
envious  of  my  skill  that  they  were  determined  not  to  be 
able  to  bear  witness,  by  an  eaeperimentum  guMus^  to  my 
superiority  ?  If  so,  envy,  as  usual,  was  its  own  pnnishmoit ; 
for,  rely  upon  it,  they  would  never  taste  any  thing  like  that 
pudding  again  as  long  as  they  lived. 

**  But  what  as  to  the  leg  of  lamb  ?  "  you  will  say.  My 
dear  friend,  it  was  roasted  on  the  most  philosophical  prin* 
ciples,  just  as  the  earth  is  roasted  by  the  sun ;  quite  after 
the  planetary  model;  and  what  more  would  you  have? 
There  was  the  north  and  south  pole,  where  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  &t  still  lay  in  primitive  whiteness.  There  was  the 
torrid  zone,  just  opposite  the  equatorial  fire,  otteriy  scorched 
up,  and  unendurable,  as  the  ancients  assure  us  we  ought  to 
find  the  trebles.  But  let  me  tell  you,  there  was  on  each 
side  of  this  a  happy  strip  of  a  temperate  zone,  extending  a 
foil  inch  each  way,  from  which  I  cut  some  delicious  slices, 
and  which,  if  there  had  but  been  another  parallel  or  two 
of  latitude,  would  have  sufiiced  for  the  whole  household. 
You  may  say,  i)erhap8,  that  this  was  not  an  economic  way 
of  cooking  a  leg  of  lamb.  But  can  there  be  a  better  way 
than  that  adopted  by  the  sun  hersdi,  as  our  Saxon  Mhers 
would  say,  —  "that  fiiir,  hot  wench  in  the  flame-colored 
taffeta  ?  "  The  only  improvement  I  can  suggest,  and  cer- 
tainly I  shall  try  it  next  time,  —  that  is,  if  I  can  ever  get 
admittance  into  the  cuisine  for  a  second  experiment,  —  is 
this ;  not  to  let  the  axis  of  revolution  be  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  dripping  pan,  but  exactly  adjusted  to  an 
angle  of  23^  30^:  in  this  way  I  doubt  not  I  shall  have  a 
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lai^r  temperato  region,  and  shall  be  ablo  to  get  dinner 
enough  for  a  moderate  hoosehold  oat  of  a  conple  of  legs  of 
mntton  or  so.  Give  me  yoor  felicitations,  I  beseech  yoo, 
OQ  this  happy  occurrence  in  the  history  of  yoor  fiiend,  and 


Tours  truly, 

R.  £.  H.  Q. 

P.  8. —  Should  yon  be  giving  any  lai^  parties  donng  the 
coming  winter,  I  shall  be  most  happy,  as  Counsellor  Fley< 
dell  Bud,  in  reference  to  the  "  sauce  for  the  wild  duoks," 
to  give  yon  "  my  poor  thoughts  "  on  any  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult aUritt  or  aUrtmOt  you  may  be  ambitions  of  trying. 


LETTER  V. 


Mr  Dkas  'WBffT, 

I  have  often  wondered  what  an  Atheist  can  hare  to  say 
at  a  death-bed :  though  I  suppose  he  is  seldom  present  at 
any — except  hia  own.  It  must  surely  be  an  awkward  place 
for  him.  A  man  who  thinks  this  world  all,  must  find  it  hard 
to  say  anything  consolatory  to  one  who  feels  that  all  fleet- 
ing away  from  him.  How  consoling  it  must  be  for  a  wife 
to  be  told  by  her  husband  —  "  We  are  about,  my  dear  crea- 
ture, to  part, —  and  to  part  forever ;  but  let  not  that  dbturb 
you ;  let  me  remind  you  that  it  is  a  universal  law.  Yon 
are  nothing  but  a  chance-composition  of  organic  molecules, 
nor  am  I  anything  more ;  we  shall  never  have  individual 
oonsdousness  again.  But  let  me  tell  you,  for  your  unspeak- 
able consolation,  that  you  wiU  pass  into  now  forms,  and 
snblimely,  though  unconwuoody,  last  forever  1 "  The  omuo- 
latioo  it  "unspeakable.** 

S* 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Christiaa  at  a  death-bed  has  often 
just  asr  little  to  say ;  not  because  notbiDg  can  be  said — bat 
because  little  need  be.    I  will  give  you  an  example. 

I  was  recently  asked  one  summer  evening  by  a  friend  (a 
medical  man  in  the  country,  with  whom  I  was  8ta3ring)  to 
visit  the  cottage  of  a  poor  fellow  whose  wife  was  dying  of 
consumption.  It  was  just  one  of  the  common  cases ;  the 
germs  of  our  national  plague  were  in  her  constitution  from 
the  beginning.  She  had  married  ;  she  had  borne  one  child. 
Soon  after  her  confinement,  the  symptoms  of  consumption 
rapidly  developed  themselves;  and  she  bore  up  bravely 
against  the  malady  as  long  as  she  could.  Her  husband  had 
obtained  for  her  all  the  comforts  he  could  command ;  and 
my  benevolent  friend,  the  practitioner  aforesaid,  bestowed 
all  his  skill  gratia.  He  had,  on  the  like  charitable  terms, 
obtained  the  opinion  of  a  physician,  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  an  additional  satisfaction  to  hb  poor  patient  to 
know  that  no  means  had  been  left  untried.  The  physician 
saw  at  a  glance  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  —  except  the 
painful  task  of  saying  so ;  a  task,  however,  which  he  shrank 
from  performing.  The  usual  palliatives  in  the  early  and 
later  stages  had  all  been  tried  with  the  customary  fruitless- 
ness ;  and  all  that,  as  usual,  was  left  for  the  physician,  was 
to  "indorse"  the  customary  declaration  respecting  his 
brother-practitioner's  most  judicious  and  most  useless  treat- 
ment, and  certify  that  the  patient  was  dying  in  the  very 
best  way  possible  imder  the  conduct  of  much  human  wisdom 
and  skill, —  which  means,  in  all  such  cases,  human  ignorance 
and  impotence. 

I  told  her  as  gently  as  I  could  —  what  I  supposed  not  only 
her  own  fears  had  told  her  already,  but  my  medical  friend  also 
— ^that  human  art  could  do  no  more  and  that  she  must  prepare 
to  die.  The  husband  was  sitting  by  her  bed-side.  I  saw  a 
shudder  pass  through  his  frame,  and  that  hope  had  only  that 
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momeDt  been  dislodged  from  hie  heart;  he  looked  at  me  with 
•  peculiar  exjH^auon  of  mingled  stupc&ction  aod  horror.  But 
he  broke  out  into  ao  womanly  complaints,  for  he  was  a  Btrmg 
minded  num.  After  a  moment,  he  turned  a  fixed  look  of  pecu- 
liarly solemn  tenderness  on  his  wife,  and  gently  laid  his  hand 
in  hers,  as  if  he  would  aireRt  her  as  she  was  setting  out  on  the 
dark  passage.  On  the  other  band,  to  my  surprise,  she  was  &r 
loss  affected  than  he.  She  received  the  tidings  with  calm 
and  silent  acquiescence ;  then  said  simply,  "  I  am  prepared 
for  it;  I  have  sometimes  felt  it  must  be  so."  She  glanced 
St  the  opened  Bible  wliich  her  husband  bad  been  reading  to 
her,  and  turning  to  him,  said  —  "  We  shall  meet  again  ;  I 
know  Whom  I  have  believed ;  and  you  know  Him  too. 
In  our  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  and  He  has  gone 
to  prepare  a  place  for  us."  She  quoted  some  of  the  pas- 
sages which  glow  with  the  poetry  of  heaven  and  immor* 
tality;  and  as  he  listened,  his  sorrow  seemed  to  catch 
br^bt  gleams  Irom  the  reflection  of  her  own  calm  enthu- 
nasm ;  like  a  dark  cloud  at  the  close  of  a  wintry  day,  which 
the  Htting  snn  snddebly  lights  up  with  a  glow  of  transient 
B[dendor.  I  sat  gazing  upon  them  in  speechless  sympathy. 
Tiiej  did  not  seem  sensible  of  my  presence ;  for  they  wera 
absorbed  in  those  all-imutterable  thoughts  which  make  the 
presence  of  all  the  world  just  tbe  same  as  solitude.  Neither 
did  they  say  much  ;  they  were  talking  with  their  eyes,  and 
were  speaking  volumes  in  moments  of  time. 

Here  was  a  strange  thing  ]  Here  was  somethmg,  then, 
that  had  reversed  tbe  natural  position  of  these  two  crea- 
tures. The  peace  was  hers,  who  was  about  to  die  —  the 
pertnrbaUon  and  the  sorrow  chiefly  his,  who  was  to  live : 
nay,  whatever  softened  gleam  of  lustre  relieved  hie  sorrow 
WAS  the  bright  reflection  of  her  setting  glory.  "Let  it  be 
all  a  grand  delusion,"  thought  I ;  "  yet  since  Death  is,  for 
tU  of  sfy  (1m  grtat  erflut  of  li^-^in  tbe  traoMoUoD  <^ 
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which  we  live  more  than  a  life,  while  those  who  survive 
have  the  whole  of  after-life  affected  by  it, —  how  priceless 
most  be  that,  whatever  it  is,  which  gives  hopes  like  these !" 

The  cottage  window  was  open ;  the  setting  sun  shone  in 
with  a  flood  of  radiance ;  the  evening  zephyr,  laden  with 
the  fragrant  breath  of  jasmine  and  honeysuckle,  gently 
stirred  the  window-curtains  to  and  fro,  as  though  minister- 
ing spirits  were  stealing  in  and  out  of  that  peaceful  room. 
At  any  other  moment  I  should  have  regarded  all  this  as  a 
horrible  incongruity.  I  can  recollect  that  once  or  twice  in 
my  life,  in  the  chamber  of  the  dying,  I  have  lifted  the  win- 
dow-curtain in  the  weary  morning  watch,  and,  as  I  looked 
into  the  cold  gray  dawn,  and  saw  the  last  pale  stars  so  peace- 
fully shining  and  heard  the  fiiint  preluding  twitter  of  the  birds 
beginning  their  matin  carol ;  or,  more  incongruous  still ! — 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  broad  sun  lifting  up  his  jocund 
&Lce  from  the  horizon,  and  calling  a  busy,  thoughtless  world 
to  renewed  activity  and  care, —  I  have  thought  it  almost  a 
sin  in  nature  to  be  so  deeply  peaceful  while  humanity  lay 
wrestling  there  in  its  last  agony.  But  I  had  no  such 
thoughts  on  this  occasion.  The  setting  sun,  which  shone 
through  and  through  the  clouds  which  lay  on  the  horizon, 
and  turned  them  to  molten  gold,  seemed  to  me  a  fitting 
emblem  of  a  Hope  which  thus  converted  the  darkest  sor- 
rows of  life  into  a  diadem  of  glory.  The  living  world  it 
was  which  now  looked  so  cold  and  dreary.  It  was  we  —  the 
living  —  who  seemed  to  have  our  &ces  towards  the  bleak 
north,  and  to  be  journeying  from  the  sun.  To  him,  to  me 
also,  from  sympathy  —  she  seemed  the  enviable.  She  was 
about  to  be  bom  — ^bom  into  Immortality ;  while  we,  the  liv- 
ing, were  but  ensepulchred  in  a  world  on  which  the  shad- 
ows of  night  and  death  lay  so  heavy 

Who  shall  estimate  the  value,  in  such  an  hour,  of  that 
hope  and  fidth  which  thus  lead  the  parting  soul  to  enter  on 
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its  lonelj' jonmey  with  tnuiqtiiUlty  f  which  enables  the  car 
(as  it  were)  already  to  catcli,  as  we  descGnd  the  dim  pas- 
sage between  this  world  and  the  next,  the  sound  of  the  key 
turning  in  the  lock  which  shuts  ont  from  ue  eternal  sunshine ; 
the  key  of  "  Him  who  opens  and  no  man  shuts,  who  shuts 
and  no  man  opens;"  of  Him  who  Himself  passed  through 
the  same  "  via  dolorosa,"  but  who,  as  His  fsuthful  disciples 
enter  it,  lovingly  shows  Himself  at  the  gate  which  oj>ens 
into  Paradise,  lets  in  on  the  ravished  soul  the  streaming 
light  of  the  everlasUng  day,  and  suffers  it  to  catch  glimpses 
of  the  cver-vcmal  scenes  beyond  ? 

"  It  is  oil  a  dream,"  says  the  Atheist.  Then  let  me 
dream  on,  you  fool.  The  dream  is  better  than  reality  — 
this  fitlsehood  than  the  truth ! 

For  what  is  your  truth  worth,  most  truth-loving  Atheist, 
in  that  hour  to  which  thcso  poor  souls  had  come,  and  to 
which  all  must  come  in  a  few  short  years  of  troubled  joj's, 
perha^  of  hardly  any  joys  at  all  ? 

Let  us  hold  &st  to  our  He,  my  friend,  if  it  be  one ;  for  it 
is  infinitely  better  than  an  Atheist's  verities.  The  time 
tuust  come  at  last  when  the  value  of  his  theories  must  be 
tried ;  the  one  hour,  when  only  to  have  lived  in  happiness, 
if  there  be  nothing  further  to  hope,  will  inflict  a  pang  for 
which  that  happiness  is  no  compensation ;  how  much  less  if 
there  be  not  only  nothing  to  hope,  but  everything  to  fear ! 
Yoors  ever. 
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LETTER  VI. 

TO  MBS.   C B 


LoiTDOsr,  1839 

My  Swect  Corsix, 

I  have  in  vain  tried  to  tell  a  lie  for  your  sake,  and  say, — 
I  cofidole  with  you. 

But  it  is  impossible.  How  can  I,  with  my  deep  convic- 
tions that  your  little  floweret,  and  every  other  so  l^uling,  is 
but  transplanted  into  the  more  congenial  soil  of  Paradise, 
and  shall  there  bloom  and  be  fragrant  forever  ?  How  can  I 
lament  for  one  who  has  so  cheaply  become  an  "  heir  of  im- 
mortality ?  "  who  will  never  remember  his  native  home  of 
earth,  nor  the  transient  pang  by  which  he  was  bom  into 
heaven !  who  will  never  even  know  that  he  has  suffered  ex- 
cept by  being  told  so !  Shall  we  lament  that  he  has  not 
shared  our  fiital  privilege  of  an  experience  of  guilt  and 
sorrow  ?  Is  this  so  precious  that  we  can  wish  him  partaker 
of  it  ?  My  cousin,  those  who  die  in  childhood  are  to  be 
envied  and  felicitated,  not  deplored ;  so  soon,  so  happily^ 
have  they  escaped  all  that  tee  must  wish  never  to  have 
known. 

'*  Innocent  souls,  thus  set  so  early  free 
From  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  mortality." 

who  can  weep  for  them^  as  he  thinks  of  the  fearful  hazards 
that  all  must  run  who  have  grown  up  to  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  sin  and  misery  ? 

An  ancient  Greek  historian  tells  us  it  was  a  custom  among 
a  people  of  Scythia  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  diild  with 
the  same  mournful  solemnities  with  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  celebrate  a  funeral.  So  intensely  dark,  yet  so  true 
(apart  from  the  gospel),  was  the  view  they  took  of  what 
awaits  man  in  life !    The  custom  i^-as  fuUy  justified,  in  ray 
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judgment,  by  n  heathen  view  of  things ;  and  if  it  would  ( 
nnsoemly   nniong  lis,  it  la  only   1j<.-<?;tii«','    ClLi'i-liiiiiity 
broaghi  "  lile  and  immortality  to  light,"  and  assures  us  that 
this  world  may  become,  for  all  of  ns,  the  vestibule  of  a 
better. 

"  Yon  are  very  philosophical,"  yon  will  say ;  "  yon  talk 
very  fine — bnt  you  do  oot  feel  as  you  talk."  Excuse  me, 
my  dear,  I  talk  just  as  I  have  always  felt  ever  uoce  I  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity  and  of  human  life ;  and  often — yes, 
often  in  the  course  of  my  own,  (and  let  the  thooght  be  con- 
solation to  you,  for  how  do  you  know  that  your  little  one 
tnight  not  have  tasted  the  some  bitter  experience  ?) — often 
jn  the  course  of  my  life,  asl  have  looked  back  and  seen  how 
mnch  of  it  has  been  blurred  and  wasted ;  what  perils  I  have 
nm  of  spiritual  shipwreck;  what  clouds  of  doubt  still  often 
descend  and  envelop  the  sool ;  what  agonies  of  sorrow  I 
have  passed  through, —  often  have  I  cried,  with  hands  smit- 
ing each  other  and  a  broken  voice,  "  Oh  I  that  I  had  been 
thus  privileged  early  to  depart  I " —  But  yoa  cannot  imi^^ 
ine  a  mother  echoing  such  feelings  in  relation  to  her  own 
child  I  Can  yon  not  ?  Come,  let  ns  see. 

There  was  once  a  mother,  kneeling  by  the  bedside  of  the 
little  one  whom  she  hourly  expected  to  lose.  With  what 
eyes  of  pasdonate  love  had  she  watched  every  change  in 
that  beautiful  &ce  1  How  had  her  eyes  pierced  the  heart  of 
the  physician,  at  his  last  visit,  when  they  glared  rather  than 
asked  the  question  whether  there  yet  was  hope  I  How  had 
she  wearied  heaven  with  vows  that  if  it  would  but  grant — 
"  Ah !  "  you  say,  "  you  can  imagine  all  that  without  any 
difficulty  at  all." 

Imagine  this  too.  Overwearied  with  watching,  she  fell 
into  a  doze  beside  the  couch  of  her  infant,  and  she  dreamt 
in  a  few  moments  (as  we  arc  wont  to  do)  the  seeming  his- 
tory of  long  years.    She  thought  she  hoard  a  voice  from 
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as  to  Hesekiah,  ^  I  have  seoi  thy  tean, 

^  prayers ;  he  shall  live ;  and  yourself  shall 

of  his  history  presented  to  you,"    **  Ah !  •» 

A  can  imagine  all  that  too.'' 

/itway  she  thought  she  saw  her  sweet  child  in 

the  w  /f  health,  innocent  and  playful  as  her  fond  heart 

coald  wistt 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  she  saw  him  in  the  flush  of  open- 
ing youth;  beautiful  as  ever,  but  beautiful  as  a  young 
panther,  from  whose  eyes  wild  flashes  and  fitflil  passion  ever 
and  anon  gleamed;  and  she  thought  how  beautiful  be 
looked,  even  in  those  moods,  for  she  was  a  mother.  But 
she  also  thought  how  many  tears  and  sorrows  may  be  need- 
ful to  temper  or  quench  those  fires  I 

And  she  seemed  to  follow  him  through  a  rapid  succession 
of  scenes — now  of  troubled  sunshine,  now  of  deep  gather- 
ing gloom.  His  sorrows  were  all  of  a  common  lot,  but 
involved  a  sum  of  agony  flir  greater  than  that  which  ahe 
would  have  felt  from  his  early  loss :  yes,  greater  even  to 
her — and  how  much  greater  to  him  I  She  saw  him  more 
than  once  wrestling  with  pangs  more  agonizing  than  those 
which  now  threatened  his  in&ncy ;  she  saw  him  involved  in 
error,  and  with  difficulty  extricating  himself;  betrayed  into 
youthful  sins,  and  repenting  with  scalding  tears ;  she  saw 
him  half  ruined  by  transient  prosperity,  and  scourged  into 
tardy  wisdom  only  by  long  adversity ;  she  saw  him  worn 
and  haggard  with  care  —  his  spirit  crushed,  and  his  early 
beauty  all  wan  and  Masted ;  worse  still,  she  saw  him  thrice 
stricken  with  that  very  shafl  which  she  had  so  dreaded 
to  feel  but  once,  and  mourned  to  think  that  her  prayers  had 
prevailed  to  prevent  her  own  sorrows  only  to  multiply  his ; 
worst  of  all,  she  saw  him,  as  she  thought,  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  kneeling  beade  a  coffin  in  which  Touth  and 
Beauty  slept  their  last  sleep ;  and,  as  it  seemed,  her  own 
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imai^  sioof!  beside  him,  and  uttered  unheeded  love  to  ■ 
sorrow  that  "  rel'useil  to  be  conilyrtoil ; "  and  as  she  gazed 
on  that  &C8  of  stony  deepur,  she  seemed  to  hear  a  voice 
which  said,  "  If  thou  toilt  have  thy  floweret  of  earth  unfold 
on  cartli,  thou  most  not  wonder  at  bleak  winters  and  inclem- 
ent skies,  /would  have  transplanted  it  to  a  more  genial 
clime ;  but  thou  wouldest  not."  And  with  a  cry  of  terror 
she  awoke. 

She  turned  to  the  sleeping  figure  before  her,  and,  sob- 
bing, hoped  it  was  sleeping  its  last  sleep.  She  listened  for 
his  breathing — she  heard  none  ;  ehe  lifted  the  taper  to  his 
lips — the  flame  wavered  not ;  he  had  indeed  passed  away 
while  she  dreamed  that  he  lived ;  and  she  rose  from  her 
knees, — and  was  coufobtbd. 

"  Ah ! "  you  wil!  say, — "  These  sorrows  could  never  have 
been  the  lot  of  my  sweet  child ! "  It  is  hard  to  set  one's 
logic  against  a  mother's  love :  I  can  only  remind  you,  my 
dear  ooudn,  that  it  has  been  the  lot  of  thousands,  whose 
mothers,  as  th«r  little  ones  crowed  and  laughed  in  their 
arms  in  childish  happiness,  would  have  sworn  to  the  aama 
impossibility.  But  for  yott, —  you  know  what  they  could 
only  believe ;  —  that  it  u  and  imposribility.  Kay,  I  might 
hmt  at  yet  profonnder  consolation,  if  indeed,  there  ever  ex- 
ited a  mother  who  could  fency  tbat,  in  the  case  of  her  own 
ffhild,  it  could  never  be  needed.  Yet /acts  sufficiently  show 
us,  that  what  the  dreaming  mother  saw,  —  errors  re- 
trieved, rins  committed  but  ropented  o^  and  sorrows  tliat 
tai^{ht  nisclom, —  are  not  always  seen,  and  that  children 
may,  in  s|Hte  of  all,  persist  in  exploring  the  path  of  evil— 
"  deeper  and  deeper  still  I  "  With  the  shadow  of  uncer- 
tunty  whether  it  may  not  be  so  with  any  child,  is  there  no 
consolation  in  thinking  that  even  that  shadow  has  passed 
away  P  For  ought  we  know,  many  and  many  a  mother 
ray  bereafter  Itcar  her  Inst  dariing  say  — "  Sweet  mother,  I 
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^  ju  a  little  while,  only  that  I  might  abide 

f  n 

/oleridge'B  ^^  Epitaph  on  an  Infimt,"  and  let 


/ 


**  £re  Sm  could  blight  or  Sorrow  fiule. 
Death  came  irith  friendly  care, 
The  opening  bud  to  heayen  conreyed. 
And  bade  it  bloasom  there." 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

B.   £.   H.   G. 


LETTER   VII. 

T  O  C.  HASONy  ESQ. 

LoNBOX,  1839. 

My  dkab  Mason, 

I  have  been  writing  to  our  charming  consin  Mrs.  R 


a  letter —  of  condolence  I  can  hardly  call  it ;  of  congratula- 
tion, it  ought  rather  to  be  called  —  on  the  death  of  her  little 
one.  And  why  should  it  not?  Now  do  not  think  me 
another  Herod  —  for  I  do  not  wish  sucklings  to  be  sent  out 
of  the  world  in  his  £ishion  ;  but  I  never  could  understand 
the  extreme  sorrow  wluch  mothers  in  general  evince  at  the 
death  of  very  young  in&nts ;  **  Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  refusing  to  be  comforted.''  The  absolute  uncer- 
tainty of  a  child's  lot,  if  spared,  and  the  certainty  (as  I  take 
it)  that  all  dying  in  their  cradles  are  nurselings  of  heaven ; 
not  only  snatched  firom  much  suffering  and  temptation,  but 
made  happy  in  Him  who  has  ^^  redeemed  them  "  to  himself 
who  on  earth  so  expressly  challenged  them  for  his  o^ini,  and 
who,  I  doubt  not,  will  welcome  them  to  Paradise,  b  suffi- 
cient to  reconcile  my  mind  to  their  death.  Why  should 
we  grudge  them  their  early  rest,  or  wish  to  postpone  it ; 
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my,  aa  &r  u  «^  can  see,  gndanger  h,  by  kecpii^  them 
here?  When  oor  SaTioar  ms  on  earth,  motben  |<uatJ 
with  th«r  in&Dts  to  kt  them  be  enarded  in  tbone  lorii^ 
anns,  and  hare  His  hand  rest  upon  tbeir  Ettle  heads  one 
moment.  Why  aboold  they  repine  that  He  takes  tbem  froM 
th«r  unsafe  gnardiandupi,  and  folds  than  in  the  "  ererint- 
ing  arms"  for  ever?  that  they  are  gone  where  they  are  to 
know  mly  good  witboot  evil,  and  j«>y,  btt  nerer  Borrow  ? 

Bat  it  b  hard  to  get  any  mofAer  to  anbactibe  to  this 
sonnd  doctrine  ;  tbey  won't  belierethat  a  little  oaeof  tfaeiis 
has  aagfat  bat  a  brigfat  life  before  him;  and  I  dar«  aay 
V*^*"!  Eve  nero-  for  a  moment  dreamt  that  Qttle  Master 
Cain  coold  come  to  any  ilL 

It  may  be  morlnd,  —  I  dare  say  it  is,  —  bat  I  never  eoald 
look  on  diildbood's  green  leaf  witboat  thinkii^  of  the  sear 
of  aotomn,  and  monraing  that  it  sboold  hre  to  naA  it. 
"  lime  that  q>oils  all  things, "  nys  Cowper,  **  will  tarn  my 
kitten  into  a  cat ;"  or  as  Bisht^  Eaile  says  of  the  yoang 
^tild  —  **  The  older  he  is,  he  is  a  stair  lower  from  God,  and, 
like  hia  first  &ther,  mncfa  worse  in  his  breeches. "  I  fed 
with  the  good  old  hnmorist  —  **  Coald  the  child  pot  off  his 
body  with  bis  cfaUd^s  coat,  he  had  got  etenutr  without  a 
bnrden,  and  exdianged  bat  one  heaven  for  another." 

For  my  port,  I  &ncy  I  sboold  not  grieve  if  the  whole 
race  of  mankmd  died  in  its  foorth  year.  *^  If  that  were  the 
case, "  you  will  say,  "  the  baman  race  would  die  oat  in  the 
next  generation."  Very  tme  ;  and  as  fiv  as  k«  can  see,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  woold  be  a  thing  modi  to  be  lamented ; 
bnt  ance  it  is  not  His  will,  wbo  permits  this  worid  of  sin 
and  sorrow  to  continae,  it  becomes  ns  to  bdieve,  tboo^  we 
cannot  see,  that'it  is  for  the  best. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  (as  I  think  the  Xew  Test*- 
ment  and  reason  equally  teach  as,  mangre  the  opinion  of 
Mme  nnobaiitaUe  &tbaa  who  tbongfat  the  oootmy,)  aU^ 
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who  die  in&nts,  are  young  denizens  of  heaven,  we  may  look 
•with  somewhat  mitigated  horror  even  on  one  of  the  worst 
practices  of  the  heathen,  —  though,  as  usual,  the  undesign- 
ed consequences  do  not  make  their  actions  the  less  atrocious. 
In£mticide,  we  may  well  hope,  has  peopled  heaven  with 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  happy  immortals,  who,  if  they  had 
grown  up,  would  have  worn  scalps  at  their  girdles,  and 
been  devout  worshippers  of  the  great  '^Tonguataboo,"  or 
some  such  di\dne  monster.  The  Arch-enemy  has  in  this 
case  outwitted  himself;  he  has  been  rendering  heaven  more 
populous,  much  against  his  will;  hounding  into  the  ever- 
lasting fold  the  young  lambs  of  the  flock,  who  would  other* 
wise  have  lost  themselves  on  the  "  dark  mountains.  *'  "The 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel ; "  it  is  well  that 
sometimes  his  cruelties  should  undesignedly  turn  out  merciful. 

In  serious  earnest,  however,  I  think  that  of  all  calamities 
Providence  visits  us  with,  that  of  the  loss  of  an  infant  a  few 
days  old  is,  with  the  New  Testament  in  our  hands,  about 
the  most  tolerable.  That  cup  has  but  a  very  slight  tincture 
of  the  waters  of  Marah  ;  others  require  skilful  infusion  of  all 
the  ingredients  of  the  Gospel  to  turn  them  into  a  cup  of 
thanksgiving,  —  or  even  overcome  their  intense  bitterness. 
But  do  not  tell  Charlotte  this,  —  or  she  will  certainly  think 
me  hard-hearted. 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  got  fifty  pounds  for  your  "  Dis- 
l)ensary  '*  from  so  unexpected  a  source.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  you  are  not  jesting  with  me.  Surely  you  must 
have  had  the  old  miser  at  some  advantage,  given  you  by 
your  art ;  perhaps  he  thought  himself  at  death's  door,  — 
and  you  secretly  threatened,  —  if  he  did  not  do  the  hand- 
some thing,  —  to  let  him  die  unaided  by  professional  skill. 
Wmdd  that  be  an  evil?  some  calumniators  of  your  art 
might  say. 

I  can  aasore  you  I  fed  much  as  Fontenelle  did,  when 


ASECDOTS.  fa  A  MISXX.  " 

Rp^«r,  MCTCtaiy  of  ibe  Fumh  Acad«ar.  »^s  cvSwni^ 
subKiiptioos  of  the  memben  for  aatae  wescc  cinKC  fl>d 
inadvertcntlT  ^>pl)ed  to  the  Ihuiikut  Rows  ivbo  vsi  ^ 
tUd  miser)  »  wcoW  time.  He  »>d  ^  bad  [Ofti.  ~  I W- 
liere  ymi,"  politelj  said  Regnier,  ^though  I  Alaoc  Me  k; 
*-and  I,"  said  FanteneUe, "  tboi^  I « v  h.3om<4  befiere  iLT 

Yoor  miserly  patioit,  in  tbe  <xm.flMxaej  vitk  wioeb  W 
gloats  on  his  sooceaEfiil  specafatims,  and  letic^ia  bit  ana 
of  saving  as  if  they  were  b^Uj  virtwras. — rentiods  Be  of 
an  old  Lancashire  gentlemao  vbo  fired  a»d  Sei  ^»ier  a 
Hmilar  delusion.  ''Yes" — said  he,  -with  mo^  giatiit.  to 
a  Torthy  dergyman  vho  vas  T^tii^  him.  and  t^arg^g 
on  the  nse  of  the  talents  oonumtted  to  vs, — ~ye9^ — sr. 
very  true ;  God  has  given  all  of  as  oar  latt»ti,  vhicii  mt 
be  diligently  employed.  I  tnist  it  has  been  ny  o«b  ease ; 
be  has  given  me,  I  know,  a  talent  for  basnen.  and  I  hare  a 
bumble  hope  that  I  have  not  hidden  it  in  a  "t*™  ''  "A 
word  spcAen  in  aeaam,  how  good  is  it!"  "So  let  yon- 
light  shine  before  men !" 

Tbe  ntter  anooascionsDess  of  the  old  miser  tfaat  be  had 
said  anything  ridicnloos,  must  have  pot  tbe  graritj  of  the 
■piritnal  adviser  to  a  severe  test. 

I  remember  reading  a  clever  epigram,  I  think  of  Herder, 
on  the  man  who  "  had  hidd^i  the  single  talent, "  and  **  no- 
turned  bis  lord's  money;"  it  is  very  happy;  botl  cannot 
recall  it.  I  only  remember  that  it  micitotiriy  hits  off  the 
lordid  temper  c^  the  man,  and  his  rigorona  sense  of  ■wvni 
and  tuum  ;  for  be  takes  care  in  imwn|^ai^  the  talcm  to 
u  tbe  —  handkavhief! 

"T^ke  that  it— thine, 

^w  handkeicliief  B — Bone.' 

Toon  erer, 

S.B.B  a. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

LOVDOH,  Aug.  1839. 

Mt  PEAS  Mason, 

I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  fifty  pounds'  donation  was 
a  ^^  spontaneous  "  act,  and  that  your  art  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  W<Hiders  will  never  cease ;  at  least  let  ns  hope  so : 
this,,  the  first  of  the  series,  is  at  all  events  a  staggerer.  Bat 
He  who  made  the  rock  poor  forth  water  to  cheer  the  desert 
withal,  can  no  doubt  make  even  the  heart  of  a  miser,  —  the 
nether  miU-stone  is  pumiceiitone  to  it,  —  soft  and  tender. 

Certainly  there  is  no  one  passion  of  man  so  enthralling  as 
tlie  love  of  money ;  nor  was  it  without  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  that  those  ominous 
words  were  spoken.  ^  How  hardly  diall  they  that  have 
riches ! ''  I  have  often  endeavored  to  account  to  my- 
self speculatively,  for  the  peculiar  intensity  of  this  so  child- 
ish a  passion ;  for  money  is  really  of  no  use  the  moment  the 
miser  gets  hold  of  it.  This  curious  idolater  is  content  to 
deprive  his  god  of  the  only  attribute  it  possesses,  and  to  live 
without  the  very  things,  the  power  of  purchasing  which  is 
its  solitary  prerogative!  I  have  often,  I  say,  speculated 
upon  the  folly,  but  I  have  never  been  able  fully  to  satisfy 
myself  It  is  worse  than  the  worship  of  the  dead ;  there, 
in  theory  at  least,  the  incense  is  offered  not  to  the  deserted 
shrine  of  the  departed  spint,  but  to  the  spirit  itself,  ad 
cUhera  latum  ;  here  it  is  to  the  mere  mortal  cerement  of 
gold,  which  has  been  stripped  of  its  only  use,  robbed  of  its 
only  power ;  it  has  been  voluntarily  thus  divested,  so  that 
the  fool  actually  Idlls  his  god,  and  then  fiedls  down  and 
adores  it. 

Is  it  that,  as  tlie  love  of  gold  itself  is  what  moralists  call 


ksipolheoai? 
nenfice:  €sr  he 
ferror  of  Us 
I  liesrd  of  ft 

would  doSflft  ftflOOHyailBCBl  to 

Fatar  oid  ■nuiMlMiiri  Mil  k.  I 
dmwB,  tlMMgh  k  wil  be  %  \mm 
dmj  n  best.    TVe  smI  of  tbe 
qpeftk  doeed  to  the  ightk 
own  shvtterm,  br  windi  aftj 

ItkmHiaiifti^irf 
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^iticied  riches ;  for  here  everything  is  by  comparison.  He 
was  a  yoang  man  in  the  receipt  of  a  decent  salary  in  some 
merchant's  office,  — jost  enough  to  provide  him  with  every 
comfort  and  some  loxories ;  but  nothing  to  spare  ^^  worth 
saving,''  as  we  say.  He  was  liberal  to  the  full  measure  of 
his  ability,  and  brought  out  his  guinea  to  reli^ous  and 
benevolent  objects  as  freely  as  any.  He  had  a  bequest  from 
a  distant  relative,  (some  three  or  four  thousand  pounds,  I 
believe,)  suddenly  left  him.  Now  mark  the  sequel,  and  see 
what  a  fool  human  nature  can  make  of  itself  My  infor- 
mant tells  me  that  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  this  man's  annual  contribution  to  some  phi- 
lanthropic society,  congratulated  himself  that,  .on  his  nexi 
visit  to  the  h^py  legatee,  he  should  probably  get  ^^  first 
fruits,"  ^^  thank  offerings,"  and  heaven  knows  what,  besides 
the  annual  guinea!  A  few  months  after  the  bequest  he 
called,  and  to  his  surprise  found  the  metamorphosed  man 
would  not  give  him  a  £irthing.  No  representations  of  the 
astonished  visitor  could  make  the  slightest  impression.    At 

last  he  said,  "  Why,  Mr. ^  you  always  used  to  be  most 

liberal,  and  I  cannot  account  for  your  present  mood  at  all. 
I  thought  that  having,  as  I  hear,  come  in  for  a  considerable 
legacy,  you  would  probably  have  doubled  your  subscription; 
*'  That,"  said  the  unhappy  man,  "  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
can  give  you  nothing.  While  I  was  in  the  receipt  merely 
of  my  salary,  I  could  save  nothing.  But  now  that  I  have  a 
larger  sum,  which  I  am  not  compelled  to  touch,  and  which 
will  go  on  accumulating,  every  little  I  can  add  to  it  will 
teU.^  And  from  this  be  could  not  be  beaten  off.  It  is  a 
^ery  instnictivo  anecdote,  and  might  almost  make  one  pray — 
only  that  it  is,  in  most  cases  so  very  superfluous  —  that  no 
wealthy  friend  may  mention  us  in  his  will,  lest  he  should  be 
unwittingly  consigning  to  us  die  poisoned  robe  of  Nessus  1 

Ever  yoon  fiiithfiilly, 

B.  K.  R.   O. 


TO  A  tuAsm.  IS  sau. 


LETTER  11. 


Mt  Dub  Eo^ 

At  lo^  cowi  *  iaur  «f  SIM.  dac 
Thick  Eke  ImMT*   iimii       «*«t  Ut  •■ 


Ibrkad  I  hem  i      eJfi 

woke  ap  &k*  Bv  V«  ViAb  a 


TasA^^i 


fSD  ■iiJil  h^ilj  iiiiiiMW  Ami  fjwi   t  "imi       .&*  ib 
yvoreqiKM  ikM  I  swrid  Mai  «ks  kka  v  tvi.  c  « 

vtmame  mew  "T^"  ■*  *-J«na*''  anK  a  iu  &e -viek. 
viMld  be  qdic  s  &£. 

mid  lad  bright,  be  {iloMd  u»  kccy  aai  m-^-aA  jr  i2 
jott  are  Gkdr  to  ^tt.    T«a  ^ofc  ai  if  nwy^aiBr  x.  -^'I^i 


mj  dear.  I  not  to  id  to«,  Am  ««  m*  m^mt  -amtosi  & 
creat  aoaal  letulujua  vlocli  -nl  ciaacc  tba  &«  if  -^iw 
!C  is  tbc  MZt  fifty  dna  k  Im  bes  n.  -j«  .ac 


It  b  bard  to  tax  vbtf  Mote  ttIibh  tk«  W>  wc«>ir% 
of  oar  nilwaja,  wbcn  confAHcd.  wa  m*  rMJr^j. :  -viae 
towns  the  ditawa  of  trafic  bxt  not  ItaT«.  »«  irran'W 
thkIs,  higb  and  dry  OB  the  bcacLtom  —  ir,  mrf^  v.  V 
tonchad  by  tbo  rcdacaft  tida;  or  wbat  mhttmi  aimjo-j 
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may  not  be  tamed  into  busy  marts  of  a  new  created 
commerce. 

Om-  native  hamlet  is  just  going  through  the  process  of 
decomposition  ;  whether  it  will  ever  be  reconstructed  into 
something  better,  I  know  not.  The  great  railway,  of  which 
you  have  heard,  between  London  and  Birmingham,  and 
which  is  expected  to  be  opened  through  its  entire  length 
next  summer,  passes  straight  by  Berkhampstead,  —  sweet 
Cowper's  birthplace,  —  and  steers  through  that  little  home- 
stead a  few  miles  beyond,  which  is  the  birthplace  of  our 
less  celebrated  selves.  It  cuts  tlie  quaint  garden  in  two, 
and  has  parted  for  ever  the  old  house,  whidi  still  stands  in 
rickety  desolation,  from  the  summer  house,  which  is  tot- 
tering in  still  greater  decrepitude  on  the  other  side  of  a 
huge  embankment  along  which  the  railway  passes.  So 
there  is  an  end  of  your  dreams  of  my  tasting  once  more  the 
fruit  of  the  ancient  mulberry-tree,  and  of  my  sending  yov 
a  honeysuckle,  or  rose  or  two,  from  the  fragrant  wreaths 
which  used  to  mantle  the  porch.  But  I  can  send  you  a  few 
dnders  that  have  dropped  from  one  of  the  ^^  puffing  mon- 
sters **  that  roar  and  rush  in  triumph  through  this  scene  of 
desolation,  —  if  that  will  be  of  any  solace  to  you.  But  I 
forget;  you  can  have  no  ccmception  of  these  mcmsters. 
Well,  then,  imagine  that  sons  and  daughters  of  6org<Mi  and 
Briareus,  Gog  and  Magog,  have  intermarried  for  some 
generations,  and  that  a  railway  locomotive  b  a  promising 
scion  of  the  fiunily. 

Just  at  the  end  of  the  little  meadow,  and  by  the  copse 
where  we  josed  to  watch  the  setting  sun,  is  an  interesting 
oollection  of  staring  red  brick  workmen's  cottages,  —  back 
to  back  in  admirable  uniformity,  —  with  a  little  interval  of 
cabbage-garden  between  them,  and  displaying  a  charming 
vista,  (but  not  so  pervious  to  the  sun  as  the  old  foliage,) 
of  sheets,  gowns,  and  petticoats  flaunting  in  the  breeze. 
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At  the  end  of  the  row,  of  conrse,  there  is  a  pnbUc  honse 
with  an  ambitious  wgn  of  the  "  Railway  Tavern,"  whence 
I  atnelt  fumes  as  I  passed  very  milike  the  scent  of  jasmine, 
and  heard  strains  not  much  like  those  of  your  piano,  my 
love,  though  they  recalled  it. 

From  thence  I  wandered  over  the  four  fields  into  the 
vill^e,  which,  thongh  g;reatl7  metamorphoeed,  and  bearing 
cert^Q  equivocal  marks  of  "  progress  **  and  "  civilization  " 
in  the  shape  of  three  beer  shops  and  one  little  methodise 
chapel,  was  not  so  changed  aa  to  be  beyond  recognition. 

The  little  green  pool  by  Farmer  Bloomfield's,  —  (another 
occnpant  now  dwells  there,  and  has  done  so  these  fifteen 
years,)  —  was  aa  verdant  aa  ever ;  and  in  it  were  dabbling 
some  geese  that  might,  for  aaght  I  know,  have  been  lineal 
descendants  of  those  that  fomished  forth  onr  Michaelmas 
dinner  thirty  yean  ago :  but  who  shall  say  ?  It  is  certain 
they  made  much  the  same  noise,  and  looked  uncommonly 
like. 

I  thenoe  strolled  to  the  little  squab  church  and  ita  quiet 
churchyard,  which,  except  that  the  last  looked  rather  more 
popalons  with  sUent  inhabitants  than  in  days  of  yore,  seemed 
nearly  unaltered.  The  well-remembered  gnusy  mounds  in 
the  comer  remun  untouched,  and  the  loved  ones  beneath 
still  slumber  peacefully  there.  It  is  a  good  thing  the  great 
railway  did  not  reqture  to  pass  through  the  churchyard,  or, 
sure  as  fate,  the  monster  would  have  done  so  without  cere- 
mony or  compunction,  and  hustled  the  poor  skeletons  to  the 
right  and  left  in  premature  resurrection. 

I  spent  some  time  in  the  churchyard  spelling  out  the 
names  of  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  oar  early  days,  and 
beholding,  with  pleased  surprise,  from  the  (as  uaoal)  trutfa- 
ftil  epitaphs,  that  many  of  them  were  garnished  and  deco- 
rated with  virtues  of  which,  while  they  lived,  I  had  not  the 
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smallest  snflpicion ;  so  artfully  had  Christian  humility  con- 
cealed their  excellencies ! 

Superstition  no  longer  deifies  the  dead,  but  affection  on- 
gdizes  them.  For  my  part,  I  think  if  I  were  bedaubed  and 
bedizened  with  one  of  the  tawdry  epitaphs  I  have  some- 
times seen  in  a  country  churchyard,  it  would  be  enoi^h  to 
make  me  get  up  in  the  night  and  scratch  it  out.  There  was 
our  (Ad  acquaintance,  fiurmer  Yeesey's  fiit  wife,  who  re- 
sembled, (as  some  one  said  of  her  like,)  ^  a  fillet  of  veal 
upon  castors,''  decked  out  in  a  suit  of  virtues  which  might 
not  have  misbecome  a  seraph.  Several  others  of  oar  old 
acquaintances  I  found  were  such  wives,  nH>ther8,  ne%fabon, 
friends ;  so  diaritable,  genUe,  forgiving!  Surely  the  parson 
in  our  time  must  have  had  an  easy  time  of  it,  an  absolute 
unecure  with  such  a  flock. 

It  is  really  odd  to  see  so  much  wid^edness  above  ground, 
and  so  much  goodness  under  it.  Ah  I  if  they  could  but 
change  places,  what  a  pleasant  world  it  woul4  be!  Or 
rather,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  **  Who  can  wonder,  that 
so  much  iniquity  is  left  among  the  living,  when  such  cart- 
loads of  all  the  cardinal  and  other  virtues  are  thus  yearly 
shovelled  into  the  earth  by  the  undertaker  ?  "  Any  way, 
however,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  find  our  old  friends  im- 
proved by  keeping ;  and  looking  better  in  their  winding- 
sheets  than  ever  they  did  in  silks  or  satins. 

As  I  had  a  fine  autunrn  day  before  me,  I  made  across  the 
country  by  Berkhampstead  and  Boxmoor  to  Church  £nd, 
and  the  common  beyond,  where  I  passed  so  many  ^^  bitter- 
sweet," happy-miserable  hours  in  my  first  school  days,  and 
recognized  the  very  spot  where,  on  a  fine  May  evening, 
sprawling  on  the  green  sward,  while  my  companions  were 
at  play  at  a  little  distance,  I  had,  at  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  my  first  notion  of —  "  Love,"  you  will  say,  like  a  woman 
as  you  are.     Pooh  !  my  dear ;  pray  do  not  put  such  thoughts 


TO  A  RELATITE  IX  DOHA.  4:^ 

into  a  cfailJ*s  head ;  no,  I  was  no  more  thinkiDir  of  lov^  thaa 
yon,  under  the  blazing  son  of  India,  are  thinking  of  a  Chiist- 
mas  dinner  of  roait  beef  and  plnm  podding.  I  wjs  thinking 
of  something  Tery  different  and  of  mnch  more  importance  ; 
it  was  then  that  I  had,  if  Toa  suimI  know,  mj  firgt  nodoa 
of  the  ^Infinite.^  *^lliere,^  yon  wiU  toiy,  ^that  wiH  do; 
pray  do  not  troable  me  with  any  of  the  metaphysical  staff 
of  which  yon  used  to  be  so  Ibod.^  But,  b^;gii^  yoor  par- 
don, madam,  it  will  noi  do,  for  I  consider  the  phenomenon 
a  rather  striking  one.  ^  And  pny,  then,  what  wer?  your 
thoughts  ?  I  imagine  my  deeply  interested  sister  to  a^ 
^^Vli !  it  is  imagination,^  yon  reply,  ^  for  I  feel  no  cariosity 
in  the  matter/*  I  can  hear  yon,  my  dear,  at  this  distance, 
right  across  the  equator,  as  plain  as  if  you  were  at  my 
cTliow.  You  are  not  at  all  interested,  you  protest,  in  any 
such  philosophic  gibberish.  Well,  then,  I  will  be  brief.  As 
I  lay  sprawling  on  my  back,  day-dreaming  as  I  too  often 
used  to  do,  and  do  still,  I  saw  the  stars  oome  gleaming  cut 
in  the  deep  azure,  one  after  another,  and  I  said  to  myself^ 
^  Suppose  I  could  fly  up  to  that  bright  star  ;^  looking  at 
one  relatively  near;  that  is,  not  more  than  a  few  billions 
of  minions  of  miles  or  so  from  me. —  ^^  What  if  I  could  fly 
up  there  ?  **  I  thought  within  myself  again.  "  Well,  what 
then  ?  Suppose  I  could  get  to  the  little  £iint  ^nrk  beyond 
that.  Well,  what  then  ?  And  then  to  the  Winter,  paler, 
twioklmg  light  beyond ;  still,  what  then  ?  Should  I  here 
come  to  the  end  of  the  —  Goodness  gracious !  —  end  of 
what  f  If  there  is  anything  to  end  the  worM,  it  must  be 
still  something  which  ends  it,  and  therefore  there  cannot  be 
any  end ;  ^  and  so,  at  all  events,  ended  the  catechwm ;  and 
the  notion  dawned  upon  me  that  there  was  and  must  be  an 
Ififimtej  and  that  "  Space"  was  one  of  its  fonns.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  advanced  much  beyond  that  j>oint  in  my  phi- 
loflophy  to  this  day ;  I  iancy  all  we  know  is  about  as  much 
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as  this  —  that  there  mast  be  an  Infinite  —  and  that'  it  is  a 
contradiction  to  think  otherwise ;  that  the  mind  has  no  pos* 
itivc  notion  of  it,  otherwise  the  finite  would  not  comprehend 
the  Infinite, — a  contradiction  too;  and  histly,  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  notion  is  developed  in  ns,  is  by  some 
such  process  of  successive  augmentation  of  magnitudes  as 
that  to  which  my  boyish  logic  was  invited  on  that  May 
evening.  So,  if  you  ask,  as  you  doubtless  will,  for  a  philos- 
ophy of  the  infinite  — voila  I  and  in  a  fi^rm  finite  enough* 

La  philosophic 

De  rinfini  — 

C*est,  dans  ces  pedts  mots,  tout  compris.^ 

Have  you  "perpended"  and  "prehended"  my  words. 
*'  Not  a  whit,"  you  will  say ;  "  I  really  have  not  time  to  at- 
tend to  any  such  nonsense ;  I  must  go  and  look  after  the 
Captain's  curry."  Well,  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  been 
too  brie^  but  I  was  obliged  not  to  be  "  tedious  /"  to  which 
I  can  imagine  you  saying,  as  the  cruel  Canning  once  said  to 
a  clergyman  who  gave  the  same  reason  for  his  brevity  — 
**  But  you  toere  tedious."  Now  do  not  say  that  I  have  put 
the  saucy  speech  into  your  mouth  ;  I  know  beforehand  that 
you  will  think  some  such  thing ;  for  in  truth,  Kate,  you  are 
incorrigible. 

Well,  then,  to  leave  the  Infinite.  I  saw  on  the  Common 
the  noble  tree,  a  huge  arm  of  which  nearly  crushed  me  when 
about  nine  years  of  age,  as  I  was  listening  to  Ihe  glorious 
music  of  its  foliage,  and  that  of  its  giant  fellows  on  a  stormy 
autumn  day ;  —  the  stream  ii^  which  I  was  nearly  drowned, 
at  about  the  same  age,  ^d  wheqce  \  was  dragged  insensi- 
ble to  the  bank ;  —  and  the  pool  in  which  I  broke  the  ice, 

*  For  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader,  a  translation  of  the  foreign 
words  and  phrases  occurring  in  these  pages  has  been  ftunished  at  the  end 
oftheTolnme. 


TO  A  KLAim  IS  DBU. 

md  sank  in  up  to  ■▼  ■•«* — «  Amw 
there  woold  bawe  !»■  »  «rf  rf  ^  1 
called  ibew  mrrov  ocafn.  I  iek 
Kate,  br  oppoM*  i«i«irB»;  ■ 

to  that  gncMW  BcM^  »*».  j =, 

riipperr  palbs  of  yw^i.- i^  - Irf  m»  »  w  ^i'" 

a  Wotwd.  w«Md  p«e  i"  "7  Sfc-**"  »*  *=« '™*?  ** 

I  mattered,'' had  tk  me— t»»«iwtt— *ei»''— *k 
better  feefi^s  peevdrd.  Mi  I  tnfai  «a  •wy  ^mmj 
oiling  mnetf  w  Mcm^d  te.  -^T-n  kuvL-^I  avcu 
mTM«;  "  lb«  fifce  J  the  iwi  rf  yw  rr«na«r  =M- yw 
doerre  more  kicks  t^M  WtSiwe.  »i  t«e  «dk  iw  »- 
cdTedmoreU^eMctbHkxia:  ^f^mSa.-amjiKJ^^ 
been  qwed  to  iam^  «ii*«  ti«  the  Jiwnin  rf  fwr  ;■»!» 
maybe  mote  awMthM  the  fWL^rrowAi — JitiT- 
renfigtree:"  .Aad  so  I  hcfCL  d^  Ks£.  as  ae  zbdok 
did  me  good. 

I  wish  I  cmiU  Csd  a  nnedy  f^  kt  ama  nci  omac  m>£ 
detpoodenrr.  Tber  an,  I  cA<a  Case'  bvs£  liri^aL  m 
their  origin;  ao  wfaiipcn  mloieaee.  asd  m  viands.  »^ 
luips,  good  acme  B«  it  i§  a  o:«»:AKMi  I  mi  u-r  u  n- 
plj,  for  it  is  ratker  dngeiM  u>  xlffimiiirfr  mra.  cuncf 
cataplasms  to  an  inert  «i!l  ^id  frefe^  fiick.  Ticy  saj  rx- 
a  great  wav  to  make  a  m^  ccweted  vx  la  fcri*  aemvc 
TiDdMe  infirmities.  By  tbe  way.  ok-  »»  'J  uraoite  —  a 
lev  that  is,  at>d  a  few  plufastbnjfWf  a»  zr^ac  li^u  m  '.jtsj 
— are  proTidii^  adrntraUe^tynn^exf  •^Eaci'.os  '£ii!L  skeil 
eriL  If  a  man  pot  his  hand  into  Lai  ttaaint^  vxBcc. 
poor  sofd !  it  is  entirely  the  &nh  •:/  a  j  i  ■■»  OK^ie^  fr- 
ganizstion !  So  nna  ike  cant.  If  W  eo^uis  nnr-Ms-.  iit 
ia  an  nufiwlnnale  nctaa  of  •  moeW  unafcinn  «f  tu  ntr- 
Tooaajataml    lV»n«Tflf  rtrr"***  toh>— *.-Am  ■    iin 
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will  hang  him  firom  a  similar  morbid  condition  of  its  nenrous 
system ;  if  the  one  be  necessitated  to  murder,  so  will  the 
other  be  to  hang. 

Thank  you  for  the  pretty  little  specimens  of  Indian  cmn ; 
the  two  or  three  sicca  rupees,  however,  I  should  rather  have 
had  a  ^^  lac  "  of  But  my  tastes,  my  dear,  are  not  so  exclu- 
sively antiquarian  or  foreign  as  to  be  displease^  with  ouf 
own  coins ;  and  if  you  can  conveniently  send  a  bushel  or 
two  of  Eaiglish  sovereigns,  I  assure  you  they  will  range  very 
well  in  my  cabinet  with  the  Indian  specimens. 

Your  promise  to  send  your  little  Kate  next  year,  fills  me 
with  delight ;  her  education  shall  be  well  cared  for.  As  for 
your  grave  caution  that  I  am  not  to  spoil  the  little  thing,  I 
shall  simply  say,  it  is  pretty  well  from  a  fond  mother,  and 
she  too  an  Indian  mother !  Why,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  only 
too  thankful  if  I  do  not  find  the  thing  already  done  to  my 
hands.  Kiss  the  little  pet  for  me.  I  long  to  hear  her  gab- 
ble her  Hindostanee  gibberish,  and  sing  ^^  Rnanah  Keesti." 
My  kind  regards  to  the  Captain,  and  tell  liim  I  hope  he  will 
not  forget  his  promise  to  send  the  MS.  notes  of  his  journey 
to  the  Himalayas. 

Believe  me,  my  ever  dear  sister, 

Yours  affectionately, 

E.  £.  U.  G* 


LETTER  X. 

TO  C.   MASOX,   ESQ. 

LoxDOK,  Sept.  4, 1839. 

Mt  Dear  Mason, 

I  have  just  been  spending  a  few  days  "wdth  our  old  rela- 
tion, John  Wilmot.  Although  at  the  age  of  eighty  he  is  as 
cheerful  as  a  cricket :  and  with  a  voice  by  the  way,  nettdj 


OLD  AGE  SOMETIMES  BEAUTIFUL.  £8 

Ks  shrill.  He  cats  heartily,  sleeps  soundly,  is  vivacious  in 
manner  and  expresdon,  and  has  that  most  lovely  feature  of 
age,  sympathy  with  the  young.  He  bears  the  "  bnrden  " 
of  years  cheerfully,  and  is  studiously  anxious  not  to  impose 
a  grain's  weight  on  others,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

The  spectacle  of  extreme  old  age  is,  generally,  not  plens- 
-  ing,  sometimes  how  supremely  pitiable  I  To  see  it  hobbling 
and  shuffling  along  on  its  three  legs  (according  to  tbo  &ble,) 
the  third,  by  the  way,  the  best  of  the  three ;  flummocking 
down,  likea  sack,  into  its  easy  chair  of  piled  cushions  —  ut- 
tering the  immity  which  indicates  that  intellect  is  gone,  but 
exhibiting  a  peevishness  and  frctfulncss,  which  prove  that 
passion  is  still  alive ;  who,  as  he  sees  this,  with  whatever 
compasfflon,  would  wish  to  be  so  compassionated  ?  Who, 
on  such  terms,  would  wish  for  longevity  ? 

But  our  relation  is  another  sort  of  person,  and  makes  you 
feel  that  old  age  may  be  not  only  venerable  bat  beautiful, 
and  the  object  of  reverence  nntinctured  by  compassion. 
The  intellect,  the  emotions,  the  affections  (the  best  of  them,) 
all  alive,  —  it  is  the  passions  and  appetites  only  that  are 
dead ;  and  who  that  is  wise  and  has  felt  the  plague  of  them, 
does  not,  with  the  aged  Cephalua,  in  Plato's  "  Republic," 
account  a  serene  freedom  from  their  clamorous  importuni- 
ties, a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  tumultuous  plea- 
sures ?  Id  John  Wilmot  humanity  is  not  a  mere  ruin  ;  its 
grossness  is  refined  and  ptii^fed  away,  but  that  is  ail.  He 
looks  like  some  ancient  edifice,  only  the  more  beautiful  for 
the  traces  of  antiquity.  Thore  is  to  me  an  indescribable 
charm  in  the  contrast  between  his  gray  locks  falling  down 
his  Moulders,  and  his  still  ruddy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eye. 
His  whole  face  is  a  commentary  on  the  conservative  power 
of  Virtue,  How  each  placid  and  nnfiirrowed  feature  tells 
of  moderate  passions,  temperance,  and  habitual  self-control, 
benevolenoe,  uid,  in  a  word,  all  healthful  emotions  1  Th« 
6* 
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change  from  youth,  indeed,  is  perceptible  enongh,  but  it  is 
all  legitimate  —  the  soft  ehlsellings  of  Time  alone ;  none  of 
the  rents,  scars,  and  deep  furrows  which  turbulent  passions 
leave  behind  them.  Such  features  are  eloquent  of  goodness 
and  its  rewards. 

I  cannot  look  on  him  without  feeling  the  exceeding,  beau- 
ty of  the  expression  of  Solomon  about  "the  hoary  head 
found  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  being  a  croim  of  glory/' 

You  do  not  expect,  |>erhaps,  and  hardly  wish  to  be  as  old 
as  he ;  but  if  you  are,  may  such  be  your  age !  Your  death 
can  hardly  £ul  to  prove,  as  I  doubt  not  his  will  — ^^  £u- 
thanasia.'^ 

.  I  was  amused  with  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  refuses 
all  offers  to  do  forhmi  anything  he  can  possibly  do  for  him- 
self. He  cannot  bear  to  give  trouble  or  seem  an  incumbrance. 
It  may  seem  to  some,  an  indication  of  a  desire  not  to  appear 
old.  Yet  this  is  not  the  case,  for  he  talks  freely  of  his  be- 
ing the  old  man ;  and  never  attempts  anything  he  cannot 
<lo.  It  is  a  natunil  dislike  to  be  a  child  —  a  baby —  again. 
If  you  seek  to  assist  him  on  such  occasions,  when  he  thinks 
he  vrants  it  not,  there  is,  I  noticed,  a  little  impatience  —  the 
only  times  in  which  he  ever  shows  it.  And  on  sucli  occa- 
sions he  will  have  his  own  way.  Your  only  plan  is  to  busy 
youi-self  vriili  something  else,  and  seem  not  to  notice  lum. 
He  will  then  fumble  for  five  minutes  together  to  tie  a  shoe- 
string or  button  his  great  coat,  but  do  it  he  will.  To  assist 
him  is  like  assisting  a  stammerer ;  who,  you  may  obser\'e, 
will  never  take  your  anticipations  of  the  word  he  tries  at 
but  cannot  pronounce,  or  any  other  you  may  suggest  to 
him ;  but  will  persist  in  hammering  away  at  the  refractory 
vocable,  till  he  has  mastered  it, —  at  least,  if  you  have  pa- 
tience to  wait  for  him, —  if  it  takes  him  fortnight. 

My  visit  has  prompted  me  to  read  again  Cicero's  "  De 
Senectute,''  which  I  had  hardly  looked  into  since  I  was  at 
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ecliooL  How  beaatiM  many  parts  of  it  appear  noTF,  to 
,  what  thoy  did  then !  How  very  superior  to  the  greater 
j»art  of  his  philosophical  writings!  The  tedious Tusculau 
Disputations  are  Dot  to  be  compared  with  it,  or  with  the 
"  Do  Amicitift. 

Yours,  &c, 

R.  £.  IJ.  o. 


LETTER   XI. 

TO  THB  SAME. 

LOKDOK,  Dee.  97, 1839. 
Ht  Deab  Fbibnd, 

I  write  to  introduce  to  you  my  benevolent  and  intelli- 
gent friend  Dr.  S.  R ,  a  doctor  of  physic,  but  who  has 

retired  from  practice,  except  as  an  amatenr,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed so  odd  an  expression.  Yet  is  it  very  proper ;  like 
Johnson's  sonp-boiler,  who,  wearied  of  the  tedium  of  his 
suburban  "  box,"  and  drove  into  London  to  give  his  gratui- 
tous aid  to  his  successor  on  "  boiling  days,"  Dr.  R.  has  plea- 
sure in  now  and  then  giving  his  advice  to  a  patient, —  advice 
not  the  lees  welcome  that  it  is  without  a  fee.  I  will  not 
say  indeed,  for  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  benevolent  hoj>e 
of  doing  some  good  has  no  part,  or  even  a  little,  in  tliis 
promptness  to  resume  his  quondam  proGission.  But  I  am 
confident  that,  even  without  any  such  stimulus,  tlie  effect 
of  long  habit,  and  the  gratification  of  the  professional  taete, 
would  impel  hirti  to  |pve  liis  advice  to  any  patient  that 
asked  it ;  though  pretty  sure  that  he  could  do  no  good. 
He  will  gloat  on  a  "  beautiful  case,"  and  detail  its  sj-mp- 
toina  wilh  rapture,  Now  a  "beautiful  case,"  in  the 
language  of  science,  is  a  "  case  "  that  iUiisti-ates,  in  the 
must  striking  mamier,  soma  doctor's  theory  or  souie  siil-u- 
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tific  principle,  quite  irrespectiYe  of  the  amount  of  suffering 
involved,  or  the  disastrous  issue.  The  "  beauty  ^  of  the 
case  is  quite  independent  of  any  such  accidents,  and  is  not 
at  all  impaired  by  them. 

A  case  may  be  much  more  **  beautiful "  which  has  been 
attended  M-ith  the  uttermost  amount  of  anguish,  and  has 
terminated  fatally, —  provided  it  illustrates,  i^-ith  more  than 
usual  clearness,  some  pathological  principle,  and  has  al- 
lowed the  j>hysieian,  all  the  way  through,  to  see  how  Nature 
has  been  doing  her  tragical  work  —  than  a  humdrum  case, 
in  which  the  patient  has  been  merely  restored  to  health ; 
probably  by  some  obscure  process  of  ignorant  Dame  Na- 
ture, which  illustrates  no  "principle,"  and  which  that 
**  empirical "  lady  has  carried  through  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  physician's  science  at  all. 

Dr.  II gets  quite  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  on  a 

**  beautiful  case,"  as  lie  calls  it.  "  But,  Doctor,"  you  say, 
the  **  patient  died  ?  "  "  Oh !  of  course ;  but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  it  ?  "  savs  the  Doctor. 

I  sometimes  tell  him  in  jest  that  he  would  prefer  seeing 
a  patient  die,  provided  he  distinctly  knew  Aoir,  than  see 
him  recover,  and  be  unable  to  see  the  reason  of  it.  He 
now  and  then  reminds  me  of  another  enthusiast  in  the 
same  profession,  who,  having  prescribed  an  emetic  to  a  pa^- 
tient  in  bad,  but  not  apparently  desperate  circumstances, 
called  the  next  day  and  found  him  dead.  The  curious 
doctor  solemnly  asked  if  the  emetic  had  operated,  just  as 
if  it  was  at  all  to  the  purpose.  He  was  told  it  had; 
he  begged  to  see  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  if  possible ; 
he  was  gratified ;  he  j>ronounced  them  very  abominable,  in 
verj'  learned  terms.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  dead  or  alive,  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  is  off  his  stomach,  any  way." 

But  vou  "will  find  mv  friend  full  both  of  useful  and  en- 
tertaining  knowledge ;  and  if  you  want  advice  for  any  of 
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vf  lar  patients,  do  not  hesitate  to  aTjil  Tonrself  of  his  obso- 
lete diploma. 

Ever  voursw 

K.  £.   H.   G. 


LETTER   XII. 

TO   THE   KEV.   CTIABI.F.S   ELLI<^   B-  D. 


Mv  Deab  Friexd, 

III  the  last  statement  of  vour  letter  I  mon  entlnrlva^r 
F«.H»ii!sh  attempts  to  get  over  any  of  the  diff<:*:;Iii«rs>  of  tL-*t 
«^»at  mystery  —  the  '•Origin  and  Permis*i'>n  of  Evil' — 
by  insufficient  solutions,  are  irritating  t->  ^krjtk-i^TZu  n^l-er 
than  sedative.     For  example,  hjok  at  that  hyj^Lf^^    ryA 
even  plausible  if  we  go  at  ail  below  the  Kiiiict-,  ^'lI-'l 
I)fi>ts  often  resort  to  bv  wav  of  acc^.*imtin:;  f  -r  iLe  ••"!;••=.- 
doiL««  jj/it/itiral  evils  of  the  universe,  the  -.S*i  A-'.-.H-iz,'.' 
cc'lumn  of  the  world's  daily  jonnuj :  —  nan-rl  r.  ^-je  f-iz- 
j»r»?.e<l  inevitable  effect  of  the  e?tabIi-Ls:*rB:  of   •;rro*'r^ 
laws."*    It  reallv  throws  no  UAl  whale vrr  cc.  tiyt  zn  <r?T. 
••If  'general  laws'  be  eatalnishe«i.*  iay -i-tt  wkic  ;c-L:-!-> 
phers  *'it  would  be  nnreasonaUe  lo  dtzjL:>i  :j>el-  *ic^>,j^ 
#<V#^#  in  order  to  av<Hd  oecaeional  O'yridiyJ^Jt  :  '■£  tirt  'Ifr  V 
gravitation'  be  in  force,  a  man  fikllizig.ivWL.  a  jrr '•-;:•>*  t„. 
break  his  leg  or  his  neck.*'    To  be  «:l-%-  z  'L*r  <  .^j  i.L 
•iown  a  precipice;  no  one  wiBt»  >.?m  v/  "•;  *-x«v*^i*>-.. li.^ 
Mahiimet  d  coffin,  between  heaven  az>i  vxr^     C-rrui:!.  - 
that  were  as  nnreasonable  w  the  ^m^^zArjo,  ji  ->i  -  rr*-.* 
But  is  tlie  suMien^ion  either  of  the  ^-^^  ^''  li*^  li  v  -  »**  -i 
altermitive'r     flight  not  the  iE*>re  -z^orral'  ^t*     ^  - 
combined  with  the  «e<ro#MlEzry  law»  wiii-  m  »^  ^y,  ^i  i^  -- 
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modify  their  effects,  that  they  should  never  be  otherwiaiB 
than  beneficial?  Nay,  are  they  not  already  so  combined 
as  to  secure  this  end  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  every  thousand  ?  and  will  any  one  pretend  that  not 
even  Infinite  Power  and  Wisdom  could  have  prevented 
the  solitary  thousandth  case  of  accident  also?  Is  not  the 
muscular  system  of  animals,  for  example,  so  perfect  that 
ten  thousand  people  shall  pass  by  a  precipitous  road  on  a 
mountain  side,  and  not  even  one  of  them  fall,  though  if  he 
does  fall,  he  will  doubtless  be  dashed  to  atoms  ?  Are  not 
horses,  and  dogs,  and  asses,  men,  women,  and  children, 
wriggling  in  and  out  all  day  through  the  streets  of  London, 
and  not  half  a  dozen  ^  accidents  '^  in  the  four  and  twenty 
hours  ?  Are  not  tens  of  thousands  of  fires  blazing,  and 
billions  of  sparks  fi}ing  about  there  from  morning  to  night, 
and  yet  is  not  a  conflagration  a  comparative  rarity? 
Would  it  be  impossible  for  Omnipotence,  had  it  so  pleased, 
to  combine  the  general  laWs  and  the  secondary  laws  in 
such  a  way  that  this  infinitesimal  residue  of  exceptional 
mischief  should  not  occur,  without  any  suspension  or  re- 
moval of  the  more  general  laws, —  seeing  that  it  would 
only  be  doing  in  every  case  what  is  already  done  in  the  im- 
mense majority  of  cases?  One  would  imagine,  to  hear 
some  of  these  pliilosophers  talk,  that  the  said  **  general 
laws"  can  prove  their  existence  and  vindicate  their  dignity 
only  by  punishing  an  occasional  violation  of  them  or  pro- 
ducing a  certain  small  amount  of  miser}-;  as  if  the  law  of 
gravitation  could  not  be  sufficiently  valued  for  its  innumer- 
able beneficial  and  beautiful  results  unless  the  equally 
admirable  and  beautiful  laws  of  muscular  action  failed  now 
and  then  (though  ver}'  rarely)  to  adapt  themselve  to  it, 
and  to  counteract  the  evil  consequences  thereof;  as  though 
it  could  not  be  adequately  estimated  imless  it  now  and 
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then  broke  a  leg  or  a 
ing  though  the  air! 

No :  sav  that  the  rtapt^: 
world  —  stnpendoo!^  I 
allv  not  so  if  viewcil  m 
l^>en  allowe*!  to  eausr  h  ior  ra0*:4k§  wiiKa.  'w*  sumtic  -^tiil. 
prt-hc-ntL  bat  whkh  are  esf^ciaZy  <i:«aih!««L  ^v:£3.  jojbl* 
moral  eon*litioii  and  c*iaca&:4L.  c  j»i  SdrEj  in.7nt>rr  tdsic 
U  not  an  idiot  viQ  re^ifew  to  »tka^:w^jt»is^  bi  zsut  MomdmnB- 
nc«s  of  his  ignoraiMe.  tha&  is  say  ht  <•:!.  aoti  TamL  Furx. 
finiiing  that  Reasco  afc^  ss  ow^  Tui  £r]im»c&  i:r  'm^- 
lic'ving  in  the  doimB>jO  <^  aa 
Ruler  quite  imkf^friefit  c^ 
oonfiTMit,  thoosh  it  can»c< 

reason  an«i  &ith  too.  (as  kasc  zc  -Sua  amut.   ^:  ~:«t  7 
with  <^:-liiti«jQS  that  are  voeie  tkiB  »ifg. 

I  am  the  more  smsfnstd  nta.  I  iagL  m  I  wrassaimiiLj 
da  some  CkrutifVks  osEarg  thifr  a^T*  irrnmeu:  ic  **  .^anru 
Laws.*  as  an  answer  to  the  -EJLesLS^  21  srw^fom*  snif*  Tfr^i 
at  least  piofeicedlT  be&ere  m  :fe  fn^mMuLr^  ic  a.  w  tni  n 
m'hich.  tk-sogh  there  will  •k«cclie»  W  *  Kit^sL  jit^*  'ai'«>« 
Lws  will  as  ccfftainhr  be  ecslcuM  wxj.  mAdL  nt^scii.  ntiru. 
and  |4iT<iral  eo»fit>:<is  ^-w^ka^Jtn-vs  'I^^sfat  aasz,  Tuar  ^  ir 
the  inhafattanta.  that.  a»  the  J0»»  iif  't^vtmxrT  tuI  Ti.nnfU 
tlK-re  win  be  do  *iad  am&cas*'*'  «i-  nur  ^^ik  var- ^r^ax.  >- 


Itritv.     3fefl  ov^A/  t*>  <«»cs»ifc.  -iv.  4iii*«l  imi-aiM-*  a*  iij'«v» 
jost  commented  c«.  that  OBiinB*;««at»  aoibic  irr^nsn^ 
a  ftlace,  coojc^ioctiytatfrt  wil  i«  ifioe 


will  DOW  a»l 
or  been  lasM 
stravc-l  into  infiBite 
cekaAial  kinsi^xk.  or  !« 
ling  on  the  trearherwAft 
Akin  to 


rifi  latp  M 
r  a  ytmifr  M-r? 


W|»i 


!«•    ■~.ar:'  — 
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of  which  I  have  been  s]veaking,  is  another  often  inaisted  oo 
by  the  Deist  an<l  the  Christian,  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
Benecolence  of  the  Deity!  •* How  bountifnlly,'' say  they, 
**is  prey  provided  for  the  varions  species  of  animals! 
How  exactly  fitted  is  the  entire  organization  of  the  lion 
or  the  shark  for  seizing,  and  killing,  and  devouring  his 
f<)0<l !  How  iK?rfectly  good  is  his  appetite,  and  with  what 
gtmt  he  swallows  his  dinner !  How  is  all  about  the  sweet 
beast  sul>sor\*icnt  to  his  happiness!**  Yes;  bnt  what,  in 
t!ie  meantime,  is  to  be  said  for  the  Prey?  Is  that  de- 
^'oured  with  as  much  rtlUh  as  the   other  devours  it  ? 

Hudibras  savs  — 

ft 

**  Surely  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat "  — 

but  I  think  he  would  hardl v  have  said  — 

Surely  the  pleasure  is  as  sweet 
In  being  eaUn  as  to  eo/  / 

I  doubt  not  that  the  thing  is  all  right,  but  I  cannot  accept 
reasoning  which  thus  refutes  itself. 

I  have  even  known  Deists,  and  good  Christian  men,  too, 
go  further. 

Even  in  prints  I  have  seen  it  stated,  by  way  of  diminish- 
ing the  impression  of  general  suffering,  that  as  we  know 
that  the  chase  is  a  great  delight  of  the  beast  who  takes  his 
j)rey,  so  we  know  not  what  delight  there  may  he  in  being 
hunted  down  (and  tnily  I  think  we  do  not  know !)  —  We 
are  told  there  may  be  a  delicious  excitement  in  the  stag  or 
the  hare  in  the  attempts  to  bafHc  his  pursuers !  If  so, 
surelv  he  has  the  oddest  wavs  of  showinji:  it.  I  shall  next 
e\'|)ect  to  hear  a  sentimental  angler  expatiate  on  the  dear 
delight  the  little  fishes  perchance  feel  in  getting  hooked  I 
"^Handle  him,"  says  old  Isaac  Walton,  in  giving  directions 
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for  impaling  a  firog  or  worm  on  the  hook,  **  handle  him  ten- 
derly, as  though  you  loved  ^im.**  "  Nay,"  such  a  philo- 
sophic angler  would  reply,  "  I  <fo  love  him  and  am  proving 
it ;  be  likes  to  be  thus  transfixed.  His  wriggle  is  but  a 
wriggle  of  delight." 

No ;  I  agree  with  you  that  such  arguments  as  these  only 
irritate  the  mind  that  listens  to  them,  as  all  inconclusive 
arguments  are  apt  to  do ;  it  is  but  special  pleading  for  God, 
who,  rely  on  it,  does  not  need  any  such  refinements,  if,  as 
Leibnitz  says,  we  but  knew  all.  '^  Shall  we  argue  wickedly 
for  God,  and  speak  deceitfully  for  him  ?  " 

We  do  not  know  all,  or  rather  we  know  next  to  nothing, 
and  hence  the  difficulty ;  but  we  know  enough,  if  we  at- 
tend to  it,  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  baffled  by  what  we  do 
not  know.  From  an  inmiensity  of  proo^  we  may  understand 
that  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  for  the  most  part  good- 
ness, are  prodigally  displayed  over  the  whole  of  creation, 
and  we  may  find  the  last  confirmed  still  further  by  (what  I 
must  confess  I  need)  Revelation ;  and  here  we  may  rest, 
leaving  insoluble  difficulties  unsolved.  As  for  those  con- 
nected with  the  "  Origin  of  Evil,"  having  studied  them 
enough  to  know  that  you  cannot  master  them,  leave  them 
alone.  As  Lord  Bacon  says,  though  applying  the  words  to 
another  subject,  ^  Give  to  Reason  the  things  of  Reason, 
and  to  Faith  the  things  of  Faith." 

If  you  wiU  continue  to  revolve  this  mournful  mystery, 
and  to  yield  to  its  horrible  fascination,  you  will  darken  and 
distress  your  mind.  Erperto  crede.  And  ever  rememlx»r 
this,  that,  however  sublime  and  momentous  the  theme 
of  our  meditations,  if  it  really  be  beyond  us,  it  is  just  as 
much  a  waste  of  our  energies  and  our  time  to  meddle  with 
it,  as  to  busy  ourselves  with  the  veriest  trifle  in  existence. 
If  you  look  ever  so  fixedly  into  utter  darkness,  it  is  but  a 
waste  of  eyes,  and  you  might  as  well  keep  them  shut.    I 

6 
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would  remind  you  of  what  some  plain  preacher  once  said : 
"•  Infinite,''  said  he,  ^have  been  the  disputes  as  to  the  criffin 
of  evil ;  but  the  real  question  of  importance  is,  not  how 
we  got  into  it,  but  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  it.** 

Should  we  not  be  surprised  at  a  man  who,  baring  tum- 
bled into  a  ditch,  instead  of  scrambling  out  as  &8t  as  pos- 
sible, lay  still  in  the  mud,  resolving  in  himself  the  question, 

—  '^  I  wonder  how  I  got  here  ?  "    About  as  wise  are  many 

—  be  not  you  of  the  number  —  who  have  spent  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  and  energies  in  resolving 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  ^  evil,"  without  a  thought 
of  how  they  may  evade  its  consequences. 

Ever  yours, 

B.  S.  H.  Gto 


LETTER    XIII. 

TO   C.  MASOX,  ESQ. 

LoNDOX,  Thnnday  night,  Jmn.  9, 1810. 

My  Deab  Frient), 

.  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  say  to  you.  I  write 
simply  because  to-morrow  is  the  day  on  which  one  may 
send  one's  thoughts  five  hundred  miles  for  a  penny ;  so 
that  the  old  saj-ing  of  "  a  penny  for  your  thoughts  ^  ia 
likely  to  be  more  frequently  on  our  lips  than  ever. 

This  letter  is  just  to  say  "How  d'ye  do?"  and  "I  am 
well."  If  you  can  say  "  So  am  I,"  by  way  of  reply,  I  shall 
consider  it  a  cheap  penn}'worth. 

This  Postal  revolution  is,  indeed,  glorious,  and  well  worth 
any  fifteen  "political"  ones.  Nor  have  I  the  slightest  fear 
of  the  revenue  ultimately  suffering.  In  twenty  years  (my 
life  for  it !)  the  postal  gains  will  be  greater  than  ever. 

But  will  not  cheap  postage  lead,  think  you,  to  a  revola> 
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tion  in  onr  epistolary  style  ?  Shall  we  not  become  Spar- 
tans, and  laconite  f  Crotsed  letters,  I  imagine,  are  now 
things  of  the  past,  and  will  henceforth  exist  only  as  cnrios- 
ities  in  mascnms.  When  one  had  to  tax  a.  friend  ninepence 
or  a  shilling  for  a  letter,  it  seemed  bat  decency  to  let  him 
have  something  for  his  money,  in  quantity  at  leaet,  what- 
ever the  quality.  But  now  that  the  whole  cost  is  one 
penny  sterling,  and  that,  too,  paid  by  the  iMter,  there  will 
be  a  strong  tendency  to  save  time  and  trouble ;  and  so  let- 
ters will  dwindle  —  except  love-letters,  perhaps,  which  al- 
ways were,  and  always  will  be,  I  suppose,  equally  volumin- 
ous and  in  comprehcndble —  to  the  Lilliputian  dimensons 
of  the  postage. 

Pleasant  —  will  it  not  be  ?  —  should  the  revolution  lead 
to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  curt  commercial  style. 
As  thus  — 

Dear  Sir, 

Received  yours  of  10th  ult,  and  note  contents.  Pleased 
to  find  that  expressions  of  condolence  on  your  wife's  death 
approved ;  would  have  enclosed  some  samples  of  "  senti- 
ment," but  that  is  a  mere  drug  since  the  penny  postage. 

Health  here  very  indifferent;  deaths  on  the  rise ;  drugs 
firm ;  doctors  and  undertakers  looking  up ;  palls  and  plumes 
at  a  premium. 

But  "  matrimonial "  also  active,  and  produce  market  tol- 
erably brisk  and  lively.  Mr.  T,  just  presented  with  twins. 
Of  "  fat "  infants,  however,  and  of  prime  quality,  a  scanty 
supply  at  the  present  sickly  season.  Measles  and  scarlatina 

In  the  last  fortnight  a  glut  of  rain ;  clonds  dull  and 
heavy,  and  go  slowly  off;  no  sunshine  at  any  price.  Ther- 
mometer operating  for  the  rise ;  barometer  for  the  &1I. 

*  Politics,"  a  shade  easier.    Daring  the  recent  election, 
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bribes  down  as  low  as  five  pounds ;  plumpers,  23^  to  25 ; 
split  votes  at  the  usual  quotations. 

Yours  to  command, 

T.  Z. 

Such  may  perhaps  be  the  classic  hieroglTphlc  in  which 
our  wise  sons  may  communicate  with  their  firiends,  to  the 
great  saving,   surely,  of  pens,  ink,  paper,  pence,  time, 
thought,  feeling,  heart,  and  brains ! 
Ever  believe  me. 

My  dear  friend, 

Yours  affectionately, 

B.  X.  H.  G. 


LETTER   XIV. 

TO   ALFRED   WEST,  ESQ. 

LoNDOX,  Mmrch  10, 1840. 

My  Deab  West, 

I  went  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  D— . — ^  and  saw  the, 
younger  about  your  business.  What  a  funny  little  man  he 
is,  —  like  a  pea  on  a  dnim !  —  I  got  from  him  the  memo- 
randum you  want,  which  I  inclose ;  but  I  got  it  with  ten 
times  the  trouble  I  need  have  had.  He  is  what  they  call  a 
bustling  man; — and  a  most  amusing  variety  of  the  species 
—  if  you  do  not  happen  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

But  stay ;  I  think  if  Bishop  Earle  had  happened  to  in- 
clude it  in  his  quaint  sketches,  entitled  *'  Microcosmogra- 
phy,"  he  would  have  proceeded  somewhat  as  follows :  — 

A  ^  bustling  "  man  is,  to  a  man  of  business,  what  a  mon- 
key is  to  a  man.  He  is  the  shadow  of  despatch,  or  rather 
the  echo  thereof;  for  he  maketh  noise  enough  for  an 
alarum.  The  quickness  of  a  true  man  of  business  he  imi- 
tateth   excellently  well:    but  neither  his  sileuce  nor  his 
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method,  and  it  ta  to  be  noted  that  he  is  ever  most  vehe- 
ment abont  matten  of  no  stgjiificance.  He  is  alwayii  in 
Hnch  headlong  haate  to  overtake  the  next  minute,  that  he 
loseth  half  the  minnt«  in  band,  and  yet  is  full  of  indigna- 
tion and  impatience  at  other  people's  slowness,  and  wasteth 
more  time  in  reiterating  his  love  of  despatch  than  vould 
suffice  for  doing  a  great  deal  of  businesa.  He  never  giveth 
yon  his  quiet  attention  with  a  mind  centred  on  what  yon 
are  saj-ing,  but  hears  you  with  a  restless  eye  and  a  perpet- 
ual shifting  of  posture;  and  is  so  eager  to  show  his  quick- 
ness,  that  he  interrupteth  you  a  dozen  times,  misunder- 
stands you  as  often,  and  ends  by  making  you  and  himself 
lose  twice  as  much  time  as  was  necessary. 

He  cannot  keep  his  tongne  quiet  any  more  than  his 
hands  or  his  feet,  which  are  in  perpetual  motion ;  and  you 
cease  to  wonder  that  he  does  not  concentrate  his  mind  on 
his  business,  since  it  is  more  than  half  employed  in  man- 
aging  the  motions  and  postures  of  his  body.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  he  always  performs  the  formalities  and 
routine  of  business  (for  which  only  he  is  fit)  ^th  much 
energy;  yet  even  these  things  he  never  does  well.  He 
writeth  the  merest  note  with  an  ^r;  nseth  the  blotting- 
paper  with  a  thump  as  if  he  would  crush  it ;  foldetb  it 
with  a  flourish;  sealeth  it  with  such  eagerness  that  he 
bumeth  his  fingera,  up«etteth  the  taper,  and,  in  short,  mak- 
eth  noise  and  wind  enough  for  twenty  times  the  business. 
In  his  hurry  he  is  continually  mislaying  what  he  wants,  and 
then  causeth  worse  confusion  by  turning  out  the  whole 
contents  of  a  drawer  or  a  desk  in  finding  it.  If  he  comes 
to  ROC  ynu  on  business,  he  rusheth  into  the  room,  throweth 
down  hb  hat  and  gloves,  as  if  he  had  not  time  to  plaro 
them  anywhere,  and,  taking  ont  his  watch,  expresseth  his 
regret  that  he  can  give  you  only  two  minutes,  while  you 
think  the  two  minutes  too  long.    After  he  is  gone,  with  n 
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slam  of  the  door  that  goes  through  you,  he  steppeth  bsck 
three  times  to  mention  some  things  he  had  forgotten.  If 
you  go  to  see  him  on  business,  he  placeth  you  a  chair 
with  ostentatious  haste,  begs  you  will  excuse  him  while  he 
despatcheth  two  or  three  messengers  on  most  uigent  busi- 
ness, calls  each  of  them  back  once  or  twice  to  give  finesh 
instalments  of  his  defective  instructions ;  and,  having  at 
last  dismissed  them,  regretteth,  as  usual,  that  he  hath  only 
five  minutes  to  spare,  whereof  he  spendeth  half  in  telling 
you  the  distracting  number  and  importance  of  his  engage- 
ments. If  he  be  to  consult  a  ledger,  the  book  is  thrown 
on  the  desk  Tidth  a  thump  as  if  he  wished  to  break  its  back, 
and  the  leaves  rustle  to  and  fro  like  a  wood  in  a  sUnm. 
Meantime  he  overlookcth,  while  he  gabbles  on,  the  very 
entries  he  wants  to  find,  and  spendeth  twice  the  time  he 
would  if  he  had  proceeded  more  leisurely.  In  a  word, 
ever}'thing  is  done  with  a  bounce,  and  a  thump,  and  an  air, 
and  a  fioiirish,  and  sharp  and  eager  motions,  and  perpetual 
volubility  of  tongue.  His  image  is  that  of  a  blind  beetle 
in  the  twilight,  which  with  incessant  hum,  and  drone,  and 
buzz,  fiieth  blundering  into  the  face  of  ever}-  one  it  chano- 
eth  to  meet.  Your  true  man  of  business  —  with  silent  des- 
patch, quickness  "ddthout  liurr}',  and  method  without  noise 
—  will  do  as  much  in  an  hour  as  a  man  of  "  bustle  "  will 
do  in  the  twenty-four,  and  every  bit  of  it  twenty-four  times 
as  well. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  peculiar  species  of  the  genus 
"  bustling  man ''  whom  your  letter  sent  me  to  consult  for 
you.  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  the  trouble  I  have  taken 
on  your  behalf  and  either  allow  me  a  liberal  commission 
as  your  agent  —  which  I  am  sure  I  well  desen-e  —  or  re- 
pay me  by  a  long  letter.  Recollect  I  have  not  heard  from 
you,  except  the  three  shabby  selfish  lines  which  im])osed 
this  task  upon  me,  lor  these  three  months. 
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Praj  make  my  apologies  to  your  neighbors  (who,  I  pre- 
sume, have  long  since  returned  from  their  ^  hone^-moon,'' 
and  possibly  have  had  time  enough  by  this  for  two  or  three 
little  ^fiunily  jangles  "),  for  not  having  acknowledged  their 
wedding-cards.  The  fact  is,  I  get  more  weary  of  all  such 
formalities,  more  and  more  negligent  about  them,  and  in- 
creasingly grudge  the  time,  postage,  and  patience  expended 
on  them.  Well,  thank  Heaven,  in  heaven  they  ^  neither 
marry  or  are  given  in  marriage ; "  and  so,  I  suppose,  we 
shall  get  rid  of  the  nmsance  of  ^  wedding-cards  ^  at  any 
rate.  As  they  also  ^  die  no  more,"  we  shall  be  free  from 
the  yet  more  odious  ceremonial  and  formalities  of  funerals. 
In  iAat  world  there  will  be  no  lawyers,  for  there  will  be  no 
wrongs  to  be  redressed,  and  no  rights  that  need  to  be  con- 
tested ;  no  physicians,  for  there  will  be  no  diseases  to  be 
cured,  or  aggravated ;  no  clergy,  for  all  shall  be  well-taught 
and  well-behaved ;  and  not  least,  there  will  be  no  under- 
takers !    Happy  world,  even  if-  known  only  by  negatives ! 

Ever  yours  truly, 

B.  £.   B.   G. 


LETTER   XV. 

TO  T1I£  SAMS. 

TOTTKBIDOB,  IIbrts,  Haj  22,  ISiO. 

Mr  DEAB  West, 

Your  friend's  wild  hysteric  laugh  of  anguish  at  the  immi- 
nent peril  wuich  one  so  dear  to  him  was  threatened,  and  his 
burst  of  joyful  tears  when  it  passed  away,  were  both  very 
natural ;  and  yet  how  paradoxical ! 

Tour  description  put  me  on  an  old  speculation  in  which 
I  have  sometimes  indulged ;  —  whether  if  the  appropriate 
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s^Tnbols  of  joy  and  grie^  pleasure  and  paiD,  and  so  of  onr 
otlicr  emotions,  were  all  at  once  to  change  places ;  i^  ibr 
example,  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  were  annoonoed  bj  a 
simper  or  a  giggle,  and  a  sudden  accession  of  fortune  by  a 
groan  or  a  sigh,  we  should  ever  learn  by  habit  to  regard 
these  as  the  natural  signs  of  emotion ;  as  natural  as  our 
present. 

You  know  that  there  are  those  who  hold  that  the 
^'bcautifuP'  is  vhoUf/  fictitious;  that  consequently  the 
signs  which  express  it  are  quite  arbitrary  in  themselves,  and 
derive  their  £mcied  power  from  pleasing  associations  akme ; 
that  is,  from  associations  with  what  the  constitution  of  our 
nature  makes  the  sources  of  happiness  to  us ;  that,  conse- 
quently, these  signs  have  no  specific  propriety  apart  from 
such  associations;  that  if  health  and  youth  were  always 
united  with  the  complexion  of  a  corpse,  and  disease  and 
pain  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  our  associations 
would  soon  change  places ;  we  should  grow  enamoured  of 
gray  hairs  and  wrinkles,  and  horrified  at  vivacious  features 
and  blooming  complexions. 

One  cannot  deny  that  it  mat/  be  so ;  I  certmnly  must 
admit  that  association,  in  many  cases,  has  great  power  to 
transform  the  once  indifierent  into  the  beautifid  or  the  ugly ; 
nay,  the  beautiful  into  the  ugly,  and  the  ugly  into  the 
beautiful.  Stilly  I  cannot  help  &ncying  that  there  are  limits 
to  this  power,  and  that  there  is  a  propriety  in  the  very 
symbols  (even  if  they  might  be  reversed  without  permanent 
confusion  in  our  interpretation  of  them)  by  which  the  vari- 
ous emotions  are,  originally,  either  excited  or  expressed ; 
a  propriety  arising  out  of  the  entire  constitution  and  organ- 
ism of  our  nature.  I  cannot  help  fiincying  that  not  only 
are  there  limits  to  the  magic  power  of  association  to  alter 
or  reverse  them,  but  that  even  when  it  can  do  it,  the  erfcct 
is  never  so  perfect  as  when  association  acts  in  accordance 
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with  certain  signa,  and  does  not  eauntenoork  them ;  —  that 
18^  that  the  symbola  are  natural. 

If  it  be  the  case  with  the  symbols  by  which  the  ^^  beaa- 
tifol  '*  in  objects  is  presented  to  ns,  it  ought  to  be  also  in 
the  symbols  by  which  the  emoUon  is  expressed ;  and,  by 
parity  of  reason,  with  the  symbols  of  all  our  other  emotions. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  imagine,  indeed,  what  would  be 
the  effect  if  the  emotions  were  to  play  a  masquerade,  and 
express  themselves  by  the  opposite  symbob ;  whether  we 
eoold  ever  leani  (not  to  interpret  them,  —  tfuU  we  certainly 
eould  do),  but  whether  we  could  ever  think  them  to  be 
as  appropriate  as  those  we  use  now.  That  we  could  learn 
to  interpret  them  is  plain ;  we  cfo,  even  the  most  arbitrary 
ttgns  of  emotion  ;-^  as  when  an  oriental  smites  his  breast, 
or  rends  his  garments,  or  throws  ashes  on  his  bead  in  deep 
grief;  and,  doubtless,  if  it  became  the  fashion  among  us,  in 
a  umilar  case,  to  express  our  dejection  by  unbuttoning  one 
of  our  braces,  taking  off  our  stockings,  or  swallowing  a 
dose  of  rhubarb,  these  actions  would  soon  become  full  of 
grave  significance,  and  be  thought  admirably  adapted  to 
alleviate  calamity  1 

What  a  pity  that  we  cannot  make  a  few  exx>eriments  in 
this  matter !  Tet  it  is  plfdnly  out  of  the  question ;  the 
above  arbitrary  signs, — ^  who  could  attempt  to  bring  into 
fiishion,  however  admirably  conceived  ?  Who  could  stand 
the  laughter  such  ludicrous  sorrow  would  create  ?  And  as 
to  the  inversion  of  the  natural  signs,  it  would  be  still  worse. 
The  experimental  philosopher  who  should  laugh  at  a  funeral 
or  groan  at  a  wedding,  would  be  liable  to  be  kicked  out  of 
the  company. 

I  confess  I  am  sometimes  staggered  when  I  see  how  as- 
tonishingly easy  it  often  is  to  accommodate  the  signs  of 
emotion  to  the  most  opposite  sources,  and  how  nearly  similar 
In  many  cases  is  the  language  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  plea- 
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«'iTv-  2::  1  roiru  c-f  hc-r«  snd  fear,  and  how  fivqnent  ud  npid 

ihr  ::::ervhj£^  of  sniles  and  ieai&    Tbere  are  tears  of  jor, 

a=«i  *nile*  cf  ^•jrT^.-^w.  a*  we!l  as  tears  of  sorrow  and  snules 

ot  y-Y  :  —  zmj;  tit- J  o^.ea  boih  dweD  at  the  same  moment 

on  the  farco  tk.v,  sad  «o  blc-nd  in  th«r  appropriate,  as  wdl 

as  their  i-rerv^iA&g^  eTpnession&  that  it  is  impossiUe  to 

tell  wbioh  is  wLioh.  under  the  innnitelv  snbtle  comlwiations 

of  e:sc:>0B  :o  which  the  inrsterioiis  heart  of  man  is  subject. 

II.-'w  of^en.  in  fisofa  moods^  do  we  see  gleaming  radiance^ 

And  pi^iiiicr  sh^lows.  and  g!iitering  tears^  aD  chasng  each 

other,  and  melting  into  one  another, — meeting  and  breaking, 

like  the  shilling  stmshine  and  showers  the  shadowr  dooda 

5ndtriIlingspancrie$of  anAprilday!  Similarly,  to  a  stranger, 

it  is  hard  alwavs  to  distininiish  a  iMush  of  modestv  from  a 

Kush  of  shaue ;  to  say  whether  paleness  be  the  effect  of 

extivnK  fe^ar  or  extreme  rage:  whether  a  sigh,  wludi  it 

0\iu:il!y  the  utterance  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  often  par- 

tcikos  of  both,  come  from  the  •  fountain  of  sweet  water," 

or  *•  bitter :  **  whether  a  smile  be  a  smile  of  melancholy  or 

a  smile  of  complacency,  or  a  smile  of  that  pleasing  sadness 

wl'.ich  is  allioxl  to  both.     Upon  my  word,  as  I  think  of  these 

thinsT?  1  am  h;iif  indinevi  to  fancv  that  thonsrh  the  book  of 

oTuotioiial  ex]>ressiiou  W  doubtless  a  very  significant  rolmne^ 

it  would  W  almost  as  intelligible  if  read  upside  down ! 

I  was  sit  tin*;  at  mv  solitary-  breakfast  vesterdav,  when  the 
servant  came  in  with  her  arm  Kiimd  up;  and,  on  asking 
her  what  was  the  matter,  she  told  me  with  a  giggle,  that 
she  hail  out  her  wrist  nearly  to  the  bone,  by  the  slipping  of 
a  sharp  knife.  She  ended  her  account  with  something  like 
a  lauglu  —  which  at  first  aj>}x\ired  rather  unseemly ;  but  on 
rotlcction,  •'Poor  girl/*  said  I,  *' the  accident  has  made 
her  Insteriial  this  morninsr/'  I  told  her  that  she  should 
have  cvcrv  care  taken  of  her,  and  that  her  sister  should 
Slav  with  her  till  she  was  well    Ilcr  face  immediately 
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clonded  over,  and  she  began  to  whimper  her  thanks.  This 
seemed  strange  too;  ^'but,"  thought  I,  ''the  girl  has  a 
gratefiil  heart,  I  see,  and  she  cannot  bear  much  this  morn- 
ing." Yet  one  could  hardly  help  thinking  that  her  giggle 
and  her  whimper  might  just  as  well  have  changed  places. 

A  good  woman,  of  whom  I  sometimes  buy  eggs,  and 
with  whom  I  sometimes  have  a  gossip,  came  in  shortly  after, 
and  told  me,  with  a  frequent  application  of  her  apron  to 
her  eyes,  that  she  had  just  had  a  loving  letter  from  her  son, 
whom  she  had  given  over  as  one  of  tho  crew  of  the  bark 
**  Fair  Susan,"  recently  wrecked  on  tho  coast  of  North- 
unberland«  He  had,  however,  been  unexpectedly  taken 
up ;  and  she  told  me  (fairly  blubbering  now)  that  she  was 
daily  expecting  to  be  blessed  with  a  right  of  him.  ''  What 
a  strange  thing  is  a  mother's  heart  I "  said  I  to  myself.  ''  A 
looker-on  might  imagine  that  she  was  greatly  disappointed 
at  finding  her  '  Enfimt  Perdu'  turning  up  again. 

On  going,  further  on  in  the  day,  to  visit  a  cottago  of  a 
peasant  in  distress,  I  found  things  in  so  much  worse  case 
than  I  had  anticipated,  —  the  husband,  a  great  hulking  fel- 
low, out  of  work,  the  wife  sick,  two  out  of  three  children 
very  ill  with  the  measles,  and  the  third  lying  dead,  —  that 
I  was  surprised  into  a  much  larger  gratuity  than  I  had 
thought  of  gi^Hng,  and  promised  to  send  doctor  and  nurse 
into  the  bargain.  The  poor  fello^,  who  had  gazed  at  all 
this  misery  with  the  stolid  eye  of  desperation,  no  sooner 
received  the  money  I  put  into  his  hand,  than  ho  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears!  How  very  odd!  yet  in  the  whole 
*'  signal-book  "  of  Nature  was  there  any  more  natural  way 
of  expressing  his  joy  ? 

Still  I  had  my  doubts  about  the  feasibility  of  the  meta- 
physical  theory  I  above  referred  to,  and  they  were  con- 
firmed by  a  dream  of  last  night.  Hear  it,  and  confess  how 
much  better  philosophers  we  are  in  our  sleeping  than  in  our 
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walking  moments ;  thongh,  bj  the  wav,  dreams — deeping 
orwaking — have  always  been  an  unfailing  resource  with 
philosophers ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  would  do  without 
them. 

In  my  dream,  I  did  aetnallv,  somehow,  get  into  a  world 
where  all  the  signs  of  emotion  wc  see  hero  were  reversed ; 
as  for  the  effects — roiVa  /  Methought  m  dear  fHend  came 
in  to  inform  me  that  his  daughter  was  going  to  be  married 
the  next  day ;  and  ^  very  happily,^  as  he  said,  with  a  long 
ilice  and  the  voice  of  an  undertaker.  It  seemed  to  me  so 
ridiculous  that  I  could-  not  help  laughing,  on  whidi  be  re- 
marked that  he  could  not  think  why  his  inteUigence  should 
have  caused  me  any  chagrin ;  and  giggling  himself^  told  me 
he  was  very  sorry  for  it,  deeply  cut  to  the  heart  by  my  be- 
havior indeed.  I  immediately  ^mt  on  a  lugubrious  fiiee  of 
sympathetic  joy,  and  accepted,  with  as  deep  a  sigh  as  I 
could  fetch  up,  tho  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  wedding. 
I  went  accordingly,  having  put  on  a  black  suit»  and  crape 
round  my  hat,  to  grace  the  joyful  occa^on. 

Being  too  late,  I  met  the  merr}-  procession  in  the  streetSi 
—  dressed,  of  course,  in  deep  mourning,  looking  very  grave 
and  solemn,  and  escorted  by  a  band  of  music  playing  a  tune 
about  half  as  airy  and  quick  as  the  "  Old  Hundredth,**  or 
the  ^^  Dead  March  in  Saul.''  In  shoi-t,  it  looked  just  like  a 
funeral.  AVhen  we  returned  home,  however,  the  scene, 
methought,  was  not  so  utterly  unlike  a  merely  mortal  wed- 
ding. Several  were  weeping  indeed,  and  looking  very  dole- 
ful ;  but  then  is  it  not  just  so  in  those  April  scenes  in  the 
waking  world? — where  festivity  is  so  curiously  shadowed 
and  checkered  with  a  sort  of  "bitter  sweet?'* — where 
handkerchiefs  are  often  put  up  to  fair  eyes ;  and  the  parting 
bride  and  the  disconsolate  mother  hardiv  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  weep  ?  — where  there  is  often,  on  the  part  of  youn- 
ger sisters,  a  burst  of  sorrow,  which  calls  for  that  comio 
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consolation  a  friend  of  mine  addressed  to  a  broken-hearted 
^r  one  on  such  an  oocasion,  —  *'*'  Not  lost,  but  gone  before  !^' 
In  short,  they  are  scenes  in  which  a  stranger  would  doubt 
whether  congratulation  or  condolence  was  most  significantly 
expressed  by  those  half-radiant,  half-tearfiil  &ces. 

But  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  my  theory,  on  going 
into  a  church !  Here  I  found  the  whde  audience  awaiting 
the  commenoement  of  the  service  with  a  light  and  riant  ex- 
pression of  devout  levity,  .and  a  pious  simper  on  every  &ce^ 
The  preacher  skipped  up  the  pulpit  stairs,  taking  two  or 
three  steps  at  a  time,  and  began  the  prayers  with  a  down- 
nght  giggle,  which  no  doubt  proceeded  frcnn  the  depths  of 
religious  emotion.  I  laughed  outright  from  a  very  different 
oaose,  —  at  the  oddity  of  the  spectacle,  and  was  doubtless 
kx>ked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  pharisaic  devotion  for  my  well- 
timed  hilarity.  But  suddenly,  on  recollecting  where  I  was, 
I  assumed  a  very  grave  countenance,  not  unmingled  with 
indignation,  and  was  forthwith  simperingly  reproved  for 
my  levity  of  manner  by  a  scandalised  old  lady,  who  said, 
turning  pale,  that  she  was  ashamed  of  my  want  of  decorum 
in  a  place  of  worship !  In  some  confusion,  I  escaped  from 
the  church  ;  and  was  no  sooner  in  the  street  than  I  encoun- 
tered a  funeral  procession,  of  which  the  model  seemed  to  bo 
taken  from  "  David  dancing  before  the  Ark  I "  The  people 
who  carried  the  coffin  came  along  at  a  minuet  pace,  which 
I  thought  every  moment  would  have  brought  the  poor 
swaying  corpse  to  the  ground.  A  band  played  a  lively  an- 
them, which  sounded  about  as  funereal  as  '^Begone  dull 
care,"  or  "  Life  let  us  cherish."  The  chief  mourners  giggle<l 
and  laughed  till  tears  really  dropped  down  their  cheeks 
(though  I  had  difficulty  in  imagining  them  tears  of  sorrow), 
and  jumpe<l  and  capered  in  this  new  *'  Dance  of  Death  "  like 
mad.  Perhaps  you  will  think  that  the  symbols  of  emotion 
might  be  quite  as  sincere,  and  hardly  more  inverted  than 

1 
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those  with  which  decorous  hypocrites  too  often  cany  a  dead 
friend  to  his  last  resting  place  in  this  waking  world ;  that  is, 
with  a  joTons  heart  and  a  mourning  countenance ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  farce  in  my  dream  would  often  come  easier  to  our 
mutes  and  undertakers  than  the  dolefid  comic  masque  in 
which  they  now  perform. 

However,  the  incongruity  of  the  spectacle  seemed  so 
laughable  that  I  awoke,  and  felt  that,  however  assodation 
may  modify  and  transform  our  conceptions  of  the  beantiftd, 
or  make  the  language  of  the  emotions  transpose  its  symbolsi 
there  are  limits  to  its  power  which  neither  time  nor  custom 
can  transcend ;  and  that  though  the  constitution  of  human 
nature  is  vcr^'  amenable  to  habit^  habit  can  as  little  rec<»i- 
cile  us  to  an  absolute  boideversement  of  certain  aboriginal 
principles  of  our  mental  constitution,  as  it  can  reconcile 
"  eels "  to  the  process  of  "  skinning,"  which,  according  to 
the  benevolent  suggestion  of  the  cook,  is  *^  notlung  when 
they  are  used  to  it." 

Believe  me. 

Ever  yours  fiiithfully, 

B.  X.  H.  G. 

p.  S.  —  I  am  living  here  in  pleasant  lodgings,  and  shall 
do  so  for  two  or  three  wecLs.  I  have  little  to  do  but  to 
scribble  to  my  old  friends,  and  you,  as  one  of  the  oldest,  are 
indulged  with  a  letter  proportionably  long. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

TO M . 

TOTTEBIDOK,  May  29, 1840. 

My  dear  M J 

Your  letter  found  me  here,  where  I  am  staying  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  I  do  not  like  your  proposed  new  plan  at 
all :  better  to 

, . . .  ^  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.' 


>tf 


If  yon  do  not  take  heed,  you  will  be  lost  to  any  useful 
purposes  in  life ;  for  the  time  is  &st  passing  in  which  you 
will  have  either  the  power  or  the  will  to  fix  yourself  to  the 
steady  pursuit  of  any  profession.  Tour  habit  of  volatile 
change  will  strengthen  by  every  indulgence,  till  you  will 
have  energy  for  nothing ;  and  even  if  repentance  comes,  and 
perseverance  as  its  fruit,  it  will  come  too  late  for  successful 
effort.  At  four  and  twenty,  and  after  so  many  changes  of 
plan,  your  friends  begin  to  look  on  your  case  with  just 
anxiety. 

The  simple  fact  is,  you  are  under  the  dominion  of  your 
fimcy.  It  alternately  plays  the  tricks  of  the  microscope  and 
the  telescope  with  you,  according  as  the  objects  are  near  or 
remote.  To  the  present  it  applies  itself  as  a  microscope ; 
and  everything  that  is  disagreeable  there  is  magnified  a 
thousandfold ;  to  the  distant  future  it  applies  itself  as  a  tel- 
escope ;  and  all  the  beautiful  features  of  the  smiling  land- 
scape,—  even  the  seeming  peaceful  3moke  of  the  distant 
city  does  not  offend  you,  —  are  brought  mto  view  without 
any  of  the  annoyances,  the  noise,  th:^  curmoil,  the  ill  odors, 
which,  when  you  get  into  them,  you  will  experience,  —  just 
as  you  have  found  in  scenes  you  have  already  tried.    All  is 
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"  silent  as  a  picture,"  and  as  softened  too.  Cure  yourself 
I  beseech  you,  of  this  boyish  folly. 

As  to  your  new  project — what  earthly  reason  have  yoa 
to  think  you  will  like  it  better,  or  prosecute  it  with  more 
success,  than  the  old.  Remember,  you  at  first  attached 
yourself  to  these  with  the  same  enthusiastic  expectationi. 
In  addition  to  your  predominant  tendency  to  day-dreaming, 
you  are,  let  me  tell  you,  too  impatient  for  success.  It  will 
not  come  without  toil  and  perseverance, — let  your  choice 
of  your  profession  be  what  it  may.  In  the  present  case 
your  entire  ho^ws  are  built  on  inexi>erience ;  you  are  confi- 
dent because  vou  do  not  know  the  difficulties  and  irksome- 
ness  of  what  you  fancy  you  will  like  so  well.  Let  me  telt 
you  a  stor}' :  the  application  I  will  leave  to  you. 

My  sister,  Mrs.  Evans,  once  told  me  of  a  gallant  youig 
fellow,  a  lieutenant  in  India,  who,  in  walking  into  Cal- 
cutta one  evening,  was  vehemently  appealed  to  by  two 
ladies  riding  in  a  carriage.  .  From  certain  spiral  windings 
of  their  horses  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  road,  they 
8us]>ected,  either  that  the  horses  were  drunk,  or  that  their 
coachman  was ;  so,  thinking  the  last  the  more  likely  sappo- 
sition  of  the  two,  they  with  difficulty  got  lum  to  stop,  and 
api>ealed  to  our  pedestrian  in  uniform  as  to  whether  he  could 
imdertake  to  drive  them  into  Calcutta.  Now  my  yoong 
PoMier  knew  no  more  of  driving  than  he  did  of  astrology ; 
but  he  was  as  gaUant  as  he  was  gallant^  and  no  more 
thought  of  disobeying  a  lady  (even  though  he  should  break 
her  neck  by  compliance)  than  he  woidd  of  disobeying  his 
commanding  officer,  and  would  fiice  .iny  "  breach,"  except 
a  breach  of  politeness.  So,  mounting  the  box,  he  took  the 
reins  from  the  sus]K'cted  coachman,  and  drove  ofi*  with  an 
air ;  but  before  he  had  gone  five  hundred  yards,  this  Phae- 
ton overset  their  ]»h.ieton,  and  laid  the  ladies,  the  coachman, 
and  huusell^  at  the  bottom  of  a  muddy  ditch. 
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I  fear  a  similar  mbhap  for  you,  only  I  doubt  whether 
your  bed  may  be  quite  so  soft.  Be  no  longer  the  dupe  of 
that  &culty,  which,  in  most  of  us,  ought  to  have  a  strait- 
wabtcoat  on  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  but  generally 
begins  to  be  a  little  more  sober  after  that  period :  I  mean 
the  imagination.  It  is  the  most  prodigious  foriune^eUer^ 
but  the  worst  prophet^  in  the  worlcL 

You  ought  now,  at  four  and  twenty,  to  have  learned  to 
distrust  its  promises ;  to  tone  down  its  bright-colored  vis- 
ions ;  not  to  believe  that  every  mirage  in  the  desert  is  a  de- 
licious lake,  —  or  every  "apple  of  Sodom"  the  genuine 
fruit  of  Paradise,  till  it  turn  to  ashes  in  your  mouth.  Re- 
turn to  your  discarded  profession,  pursue  it  energetically, 
and  you  will  yet  do  well.  You  have  talent  —  opportunities 
—  friends,  —  everything  but  stead&stness  of  soul.  Get 
this,  and  you  are  made ;  without  it,  you  are  lost.  I  wish 
you  well  for  your  father's  sake,  but  no  less  for  your  own ; 
so  forgive  these  words  of  honest  freedom.  Nay,  rather 
thank  me,  and  praise  me,  for  not  keeping  a  treacherous 
sQencc.  Your  conscience  must  tell  you  that  I  can  have  no 
other  motive  for  writing  than  the  hope  of  doing  you  good. 

Believe  me, 

Ever  fidthfully  yours, 

B.  E.  H.  G. 


LETTER   XVII. 

TO  THE  REV.  C.  ELLIS,  B.  D. 

PBKTomriLLB,  Not.  1810. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

I  do  not  half  like  your  falling  into  that  little  bit  of  "  cant" 

about  that  good  man  T.  D .     "  His  troubles,'*  you  say, 

"  are  an  unaccountable  mystery  of  Providence."    There  is 
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nothing  more  unreasonable  than  the  talk  of  what  are  often 
called  *^  mTsteries  of  Providence,"  if  by  that  be  meant,  that 
they  leave  ns  in  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  equity  and 
justice  of  the  Divine  Grovemment.  Hie  sufferings  and  ca- 
lamities which  are  often  allowed  to  gather  round  excellent 
persons,  are,  in  truth  (as  I  will  show  you  in  five  words,)  no 
mysteries  at  all ;  certainly  not  half  so  much  so  as  the  pros- 
perity of  flaunting  and  triumphant  wickedness.  That  there 
ixre  great  mysteries  connected  with  the  divine  Govenvnent 
I  admit ;  so  great,  that  no  tool  of  reason,  however  fine  its 
edge  or  hard  its  temper,  can  touch  the  adamant.  Our  only 
way  of  dealing  with  the  objections  thence  derived,  is  by 
showing  that  there  is  yet  stronger  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  a  supremely  wise  and  intelligent  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
than  for  admitting  the  conclusion  to  which  such  invincible 
objections  would  lead  us,  —  that  there  is  no  such  Ruler  at 
all.  These  difficulties  can  only  be  met  obliquely,  and  by  an 
ad  ahsurdum  argumentation.  Such  are  the  *^  origin  of 
evil,''  and  some  of  its  consequences ;  such  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  brute  creation,  and  of  innocent  infancy.  These 
problems,  baffled  reason  in  vain  strives  to  solve,  except  in 
the  way  just  mentioned  ;  and  for  any  direct  solution,  remits 
us  to  the  logic  of  faith  and  hope  —  not  of  syllogism  or  in- 
duction. 

But  what  are  ordinarily  called  "  mysteries  of  Providence," 
and  about  which  irreligious  men,  and  sometimes  religious 
men  too,  make  such  a  hubbub,  are  none  at  all  to  me ;  nor, 
I  fancy,  to  you,  (if  you  reflect,)  in  spite  of  that  little  bit  of 
current  "  cant "  for  which  I  have  ventured  to  rebuke  you ; 
nay,  I  will  dare  to  say,  they  can  be  no  objection  to  any 
TTiteist^in  the  world ;  to  none  who  profess  to  believe  in  a 
Di>'ine  Government  of  the  universe  at  all.  As  to  Atheists, 
they  need  not  surely  wonder  at  anything;  nor,  of  course, 
can  they  hlame  anybody  for  anything  that  may  befidl  them. 
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They  might,  on  their  theory,  as  well  **  bay  the  moon,"  or 
chide  the  winds  for  howling,  as  profess  to  find  anything  un* 
accountable  in  blind  chance  or  a  blind  necessity ;  for  of 
what,  on  any  such  hypothesis,  can  there  be  any  account? 
To  them  aU  must  be  •*  mystery  ;**  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
mystery  of  all  ought  to  be,  that  the  world  jogs  on  as  well 
as  it  does !  But  to  Theists,  I  say  such  things  as  you  men- 
tion are  no  mysteries ;  and  if  you  ask  for  my  proo^  it  is 
this :  that  I  have  never  met  with  the  man,  nor  have  you, 
nor  has  any  one  else  that  I  ever  heard  of,  who  would  de- 
liberately lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  ^  The  dispen- 
sations of  God  have  been  such  to  me,  that  not  only  I 
cannot  see  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  them  all,  —  which 
may  well  be,  —  but  I  deny  the  Justice  of  them.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  do  not  see  the  connection  between  this  or  that 
trouble  and  some  immediately  preceding  conduct,  —  for 
thb  may  also  happen  to  anybody,  —  but  I  dare  to  say  that, 
on  the  whole  retrospect  of  my  life,  the  conduct  of  God  has 
been  unjust  to  me ;  that  I  have  on  the  whole  suffered  more 
than  I  deserveil."  I  repeat,  I  have  never  known  any  man 
who  has  been  willing  to  say  any  such  thing;  to  affirm, **  If 
I  were  admitted  to  plead  my  own  cause  with  God,  I  would 
accuse  him  of  having  given  me,  on  the  entire  balance  of 
my  lifr,  more  evil  than  I  have  merited."  Now  I  say  that 
unless  you  can  find  such  a  man,  there  19^  practically^  an  end 
of  •*  mvsteries  "  in  the  case.  That  no  man,  with  even  that 
self-partiality  which  is  the  characteristic  of  us  all,  will  de- 
liberately venture  (I  Mrill  except,  if  you  like,  half  a  dozen 
madmen  in  as  many  centuries)  to  accuse  God  of  injustice, 
shows  us  that  there  is  really  no  "mystery"  in  the  matter; 
—  for  where  is  the  mystery,  if,  whatever  the  sufferings  ahd 
calamities  which  befall  us,  each  man  for  hifnself  is  reaily 
to  afllirm,  ^I  have  received  less  of  evil  than  I  have  de- 
served?" 
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You  may  say,  perhaps,  "Yes,  each  man  may  say  it  for 
himsdfy  but  lie  finds  it  difficult  to  see  it  in  the  case  ot  oihr 
ersT*  Exactly;  but  that  is  the  very  source  of  the  fallacy; 
it  is  because  we  judge  of  others  by  the  outside,  and  of  our- 
selves by  the  inside;  of  them,  by  our  eyes — by  the  very 
little  —  for  it  is  little — that  each  man  knows  of  his  fel- 
lows' interior  and  far  more  important  history ;  and  of  our- 
selves, from  our  consciousness. 

This  hist  alone  must  speak,  and  if  it  lets  judgment  go  by 
default,  by  declining  the  challenge  I  have  referred  to,  (as 
in  each  man  it  does,)  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  objection 
of  "  myster}' ! "  You  see  in  the  present  case,  it  is  your 
friend  Thomas  D you  are  thinking  o^  and  not  your- 
self when  you  express  yourself  thus  half  repiningly.  For 
aught  I  can  see,  you  suffered  just  as  **  unaccountable  things'* 
ten  years  ago,  and  I  lately ;  and  yet  you  and  I  were  not  at 
all  more  disposed, /or  ourseires  to  think  our  case  "hard,'*aB 
people  say,  than  I  dare  say  T.  D is  to  judge  his  own  so. 

You  will  say,  perhaps, "  But  is  it  not  rather  an  uncharitsr 
ble  tiling,  when  we  see  great  and  strangely  accumulated  cal- 
amities l)efalling  any  one,  to  supj)ose  that  there  is  some  spe- 
cial concealed  iniquity  that  calls  for  them  ?  "  It  would  be, 
undoubtcilly,  most  uncharitable  thus  to  judge ;  but  neither  is 
it  necessar}'.  It  mat/  be,  (and  I  doubt  not  often  is,)  some 
concealed  iniquity,  of  which  the  world  sus]>ected  nothing, 
(for  such  cases  do  often  come  to  light,)  which  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  matter;  but  as  the  world  knows  nothing,  the 
world  should  say  nothing,  no,  nor  even  surmise  an}-thing; 
there  are  plenty  of  other  alternatives.  It  may  be  subtle 
evils,  of  which  man,  till  better  taught  by  discipline,  thinks 
little,  but  which,  in  the  estimate  of  God,  may  be  of  great 
moment,  that  require  correction ;  it  may  be  spiritual,  and 
not  social  or  monil  vices,  which  are  thus  chastised ;  it  may 
l>o,  not  flagrant  acts,  but  habits  of  mind  and  feeling  and 
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temper,  for  vhich  s  mui  may  not  be  thonght  much  worse 
hj  his  fellowH,  bat  whic^  onBiibdned,  may  bar  heaven's 
gates  against  him ;  it  may  be  rel^ons  apathy,  ingratitude, 
thoughtleasaess,  irhich  thus  need  rebuldug ;  the  Tisitation 
may  be  Bot  diraetly  pitnitiTe  at  all,  though  not  inequitable 
in  relation  to  the  man's  entire  conduct ;  it  may  bo  designed 
aa  corrective  of  what  is  still  evil  in  him,  or  as  a  means  of 
developing  nobler  fonns  of  good;  it  may  bo  for  the  mere 
pruning  of  a  too  florid  and  nnfriiitfiil  virtue,  wliich  runs 
out  into  luxuriant  foliage  of  talk  and  spiritual  pnde.  But 
fltill,  to  return  to  my  Jirtt  assertion;  as  the  man  himeel/ 
does  not  accuse  the  justice  of  God,  but  avows  that  ho  be- 
lieves His  pixioeedings  equitable,  you,  wi^iout  forming  any 
hypotbeos  of  the  i^edat  reasons  for  them,  ou^t  to  have 
doae  with  "  mysterieL"  It  is  not  uncharit^e  to  Uie  man 
to  fluj^KMe  there  is  no  iqjostioe,  when  he  dcdares  there  ia 
nose;  and  as  it  appears  that  each  of  ns  thinks  tiie  same  in 
his  own  case,  we  are  not  uncharitable  in  thns  adopting  the 
maa's  own  estimate  of  himself;  for  it  seems,  we  think  no 
worse  of  him  than  we  do  of  ourselves;  and  thou^  we  are 
OMumaaded  to  "  love  our  neighbors  at  ouraelvcs,"  I  know 
not  where  it  is  written  that  we  are  to  love  him  better  than 
oursdves.  Excuse  this  long  "  prelection,"  on  an  expression 
which  I  am  sure,  on  reficction,  you  will  see  the  impropriety 
o£  To  judge  of  God's  proceedings  towards  any  body  on 
earth  bttidet  ourtdets  (so  long  as  the  window  in  each  man's 
breast  remains  shut),  is  jost  as  wise  as  to  criticise  the  sentence 
of  a  jndge^  without  knowing  anj-thing  of  the  law  or  the 
evidence,  oi  to  pronounce  on  the  prescriptions  of  a  physi- 
cian without  knowing  cither  his  science  or  the  sj'mptoms 
of  the  patient.  Each  man  must  judge  for  himself;  and  in 
that  case,  it  seems  each  man  gives  a  seuteuco  for  God ;  and 
till  you  find  a  tiuin  who  does  not,  let  us  cease  to  talk  of  the 
mysteries  of  Providence  in  such  cases  as  those  of  T.  D . 
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If  you  say  yon  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  phenomeom 
are  unaccountable  to  you,  that  is  very  true ;  only  then  yea 
ought,  in  strictness,  no  more  to  speak  about  the  mysteries 

of  Providence  than  the  mysteries  of  T.  D b 

Yours  ever  faithfully, 

Sb  a*   B«  Va 


LETTER   XVIII. 

TO  C.  XASOX,  ESQ. 

Pextovtille,  I/>!aK>3r,  Jan.  8,  ISll. 

Mt  Dsab  Mason, 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  my  young  friend  Edwaid 
exhibits  such  a  love  for  the  class  of  amusements  you  meii> 
tion.  Innocent  they  may  be  in  themselves,  as  you  say,  and 
within  certain  limits  they  are ;  but,  pursued  with  avidity 
and  recommended  by  indolence  (to  which  they  are  wel- 
come and  which  they  tend  to  feed),  they  ever  lie  on  the 
frontiers  of  ^ice,  and  a  vacant  mind  easily  crosses  the  line. 
Yet  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  wise  to  attempt  to  ai^gue 
with  him  much,  perhaps  not  at  all,  on  the  abstract  impro- 
priety of  his  course.  You,  with  thirty  years  more  experi- 
ence of  life  and  human  nature  on  your  shoulders,  may 
know,  and  do  know  full  well,  that  the  very  greenest  and 
most  innocent  looking  ^  by  path  meadow "  in  the  worid, 
may  lead,  by  little  and  little,  to  the  most  dreadful  deflec- 
tions from  the  ^  highroad  to  virtue  and  happiness ;  while  it 
may  be  quite  impossible  to  show  this  to  an  inexperienced 
youth,  not  to  say  that  if  he  does  not  sec  it,  argument  will 
but  make  him,  in  all  probability,  more  obstinate,  besides 
weakening  parental  authority.  If  he  were  only  ten  years 
of  age  this  course  might  do ;  but  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  it 
is  hardly  practicable,  and  never  wise.    Take  my  advice ; 
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never  seem,  st  this  comparstiTely  bannleas  point,  even  to 
knoir  of  his  gayety,  bnt  h&ve  hJm  dowik  into  the  country, 
Mni,  as  idleness  seems  to  have  been  bis  bane,  let  plenty  of 
employment  be  the  antidote.  As  he  is  fond,  you  say,  of 
his  profession,  exdte  in  him  emnlation  to  excel,  (which  ig 
eauly  done,)  by  stimulating  him  to  exertion,  and  then 
heartily  praising  him  for  it.  Give  him  all  proper  indul- 
grodea,  but  of  a  totally  different  cast,  if  possible,  irom 
those  he  has  lately  been  prone  to,  and  thus  try  ■what 
Chalmen  calls  the  "expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection." 
Ton  remember  the  coachman  who  s^d  to  the  gentleman 
on  the  box,  "  Do  you  see  that  off  leader  there,  sir  ?  "  "  Yes, 
— what  of  him t"  "He  always  shies,  sir,  when  he  comes 
to  that  *ere  gate.  I  most  give  him  something  to  think 
on."  TSo  sooner  said,  than  up  went  the  whirling  thong, 
and  came  down  fiill  of  its  sting  on  the  skittish  leader's 
haunches.  He  had  "something  else  to  think  on,"  no  time 
Jbr  panic  or  affected  panic,  and  flew  past  the  gate  like 
Bg^tning.  If  we  can  but  give  youth,  in  time,  ■*  something 
else  to  tUnk  on,"  we  may  keep  out  of  their  minds,  by 
preoccupation,  more  evil  than  we  can  ever  directly  expel. 
One  of  the  essential  properties  of  matter  may  be  sud  to 
be  also  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  mind, — impen- 
etrability; it  is  as  imposuble  that  two  thoughts  can 
coexist  in  the  same  mind  at  the  same  time,  as  that  two 
partides  of  matter  can  occupy  the  same  space.  I  shall  be 
anxious  to  hear  sgain. 

Ever  yours, 
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LETTER   XIX. 

TO  CAPTAnr  KVAlfS,  IN  IMBIA. 

FnTONYXUpBi  Wednwdif,  liqr  19;  ISO. 

....  So  much  for  home  gomp,  of  which  E^ate  is  bo  un- 
conscionably greedy.  Now  for  a  qnestioii  I  wish  yo«  could 
get  answered  for  me.  I  have  heard,  bat  can  hardly  beUere 
it,  that  large  quantities  of  your  Indian  gods  are  the  genu- 
ine workmanship  of  our  own  CThristian  manu&tvren — 
and  that  laige  '^  assortments"  of  these  cUTine  deformities 
are  regularly  made  up  for  exportation.  What  a  comment 
on  idolatry!  Gods  made  by  the  Infidel,  and  sold  to  the 
devout,  for  worship !  But  tocy  I  think,  are  the  worse  of  the 
two.  We  send  out  missionaries  to  reclaim  the  heathen 
from  superstition,  and  then  (that  the  missionaiiesi  I  pre- 
sume, may  never  lack  employment),  we  manufocture  deities 
for  the  said  heathen,  of  the  most  approved  pattern  and  the 
very  best  materials.  If  there  are  '^  firms  "  that  thus  deal  in 
bronse, — metalic  and  otherwise, — and  drive  a  gainfiil 
trade  in  gods,  one  would  like  to  have  a  peep  at  some  of 
their  invoices.  How  droll  they  would  read  1  Fancy  some 
of  the  items,  or  imagine  advertisements  running  thus :  ^  To 
the  devout;  a  bargain!  A  miscellaneous  assortment  of « 
gods  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  —  the  lot  to  be  disposed  of 
cheap."  ^  A  splendid  Brahma,  best  bronse,  warranted  to 
stand  all  weathers."  « A  Vishnoo,  a  little  cracked  in  the 
head,  and  a  flaw  in  the  nose ;  a  proportionate  reduction 
made."  •*A  Seeva,  gilt-lacquered,  an  extraordinary  bar- 
gain." "  A  lot  of  damaged  gods,  warranted  none  the  worse 
for  worship,  at  a  very  low  figure.  N.  B.  The  above 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  one  about  to  form  his  god- 
establishment,  or  fit  for  a  present  to  a  Temple  or  Pan- 


rscusa  ceo  mjkxrwjiciTSsas.  ^ 


It  k>ir  jwiocaL" — Fcsiii^k  wnskta  \tt  -vi;**  if«r   rmr  iritS- 

tlmft:  ^  Tif  iiPi'fi  S«adk  ^si  C^o.  ly  i««M&jil  jtRnmnoL.  i*i«G> 
sakcn  to  the  Dcibe»  <€Ib&&.  Ve^  x^  ^cmL  -oat  jESBfiCHiE  ^ 

€  il  ilofflif  of  qiaii  iial  fyi  Bern  &r3usi£&.  •of  Taat  shkq 


tkaH  tbcirgodf  win  heiomm'l^fEBft4y^uML%*m,j4€'^tt'u 


IwHitc  witlim  proper  Mimt  Mt.wiC  W 


dibeoant.* 

It  is  kard  to  imapae  tkst  «o»Jkk«  W  tfe 
led  which  can  recoMile  it  to  I-ioiMiy  as  aC :  si  i«  ^^picze' 
hard  to  imagine  how  its  xoiant*  earn.  acM^  i 
tared  br  thoie  who  laagh  at  ail  j«chtraBf<TT!  That  t^A 
themselves  it  seetiR.  gnaomskr  &t«:c  *  6te>  trade.*  a»d  in- 
ast  OD  no  mooopohr  for  tbtir  wocihifif^^nL  Xc<  <«}t  thtcr 
derotee*,  but  their  es«nic&,  maj  crane  the<«  atcK<Bm<iiist- 
ing  deities  in  all  their  pefiecti>.«fL  B«i  ftcrhaf t^  the  thiBS' 
hardest  of  all  to  coneeire,  is  the  moral  oGif»diYi^.«a.  vA  t4 
the  heathen,*  bnt  of  tlMMW  so-caDed  C1m«tian\.  wImj^.  |j(r«>. 
iessing  to  lai^:h  at  and  abhor  all  <«rh  idolatry,  can  pander 
to  it  for  a  little  gain ;  and  while  prarim;  earh  Snn'laT  that 
God  would  be  pleased  to  **eonf<^an«l  all  idoU.*  fan  do  their 
best  to  perpetuate  them  ibr  a  miseralJe  10  per  cent. 

But  it  is  not  a  solitary  b]«it  on  our  raf^rior  cirilizatioo* 
A  lew  misaionaries  go  to  teach  Savages  poritr  of  morals, 
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and  thousands  of  profligates  go  along  witli  them,  who  by 
rapacity,  canning,  and  cruelty,  shall  make  the  white  man 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  a  whole  archipelago,  and  do  in  a 
year  what  an  age  of  missionar}'  instruction  and  effi>rt  can 
hardly  repair.  Surely  our  boasted  European  civilizatioa 
has  been  a  strangely  inconsistent  thing :  a  ^  fountain  "  that 
sends  forth  ^  sweet  waters  and  bitter.''  A  solitary  Howard, 
once  in  many  ages,  consecrated  his  life  to  the  captive  and 
the  broken-hearted ;  and,  contemporaneously,  thousands  of 
slave-traders  bought  and  sold  their  living  cargoes,  at  the 
price  of  sorrows  millions  of  millions  of  times  greater  than 
ten  thousand  Howards  ever  soothed.  A  idngle  Bartholo- 
mew Las  Casas  devotes  himself  to  the  championship  of  the 
poor  Indians ;  and  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  and  a  score  of  rapa- 
cious adventurers  more,  teach  them  that  superior  science 
means  only  superior  wiclcedness.  We  boast  of  carrying  to 
the  savage  the  arts  of  life,  and  too  often  destroy  life  itself 
by  other  arts.  The  early  settlers  of  America,  says  Knick- 
erbocker, taught  the  natives  the  use  of  many  admirable 
medicines,  and  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  blind  to 
their  obligations,  nor  think  they  had  received  things  noth- 
ing worth,  imported  at  the  same  time  the  diseases  for  whidi 
they  had  furnished  the  infiillible  specifics ! 

Sometimes,  when  I  think  of  such  things,  I  am  almost 
ready  to  ask  whether  our  civilization  has  hitherto  been  a 
curse  or  a  blessing  to  the  world  at  lai^.  To  suppose  the 
former,  however,  would  be  a  false  conclusion,  I  have  no 
doubt.  But  as  to  those  who  abuse  it,  like  our  god-makers, 
one  would  think  they  were  a  sort  of  Manichaeans,  and  wop- 
sliipped  indifferently  the  good  and  evil  principles,  by  tuma 
now  gave  Ormuzd  a  lift,  and  now  Arimanes. 

CiWlization  is,  doubtless,  a  good  thing  and  tends  to  good ; 
but  not  simply  as  civilization.  It  must  be  penetrated  and 
animated  by  virtue  and  religion.    It  is  a  nonsensical  notion 
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of  many  in  the  present  day,  that  civilization,  superior 
knowledge,  and  science,  mttst  do  much,  of  themselves,  to 
regenerate  the  world.  Every  day's  experience  in  private 
life  —  where  we  so  often  see  great  knowledge  wielded  by 
as  great  wickedness,  —  and  still  more  the  page  of  history, 
ought  to  convince  us  that,  like  commerce,  poetry,  eloqnenee, 
the  press,— -Civilization  (of  which  diese  indeed  are  bat 
some  of  the  forms)  is  in  itself  neariy  indiiflferent  to  moral 
good  and  evil;  more  naturally  (as  every  thing  else  worth 
having),  the  ally  of  goodness,  provided  something  else  first 
produces  that  goodness ;  but  not  necessarily.  In  itaelf  it 
has  no  direct  tendency  to  create  virtue,  and  is  as  capaMe 
of  being  employed  for  the  de>41  as  for  God. 

Yon  will  say,  perhaps,  like  an  old  Indian  as  you  are,  that 
in  India,  whatever  injuries  abused  civilization  may  have 
caused,  these  have  been  largely  overbalanced  by  the  bene- 
fits of  its  legitimate  influence,  and  in  this  I  quite  agree. 
Kay — in  that  country,  even  our  worst  oppressions  have 
been  tolerable,  compared  with  those  inflicted  by  the  native 
governments.  But,  though  I  doubt  not  you  can  prove  it 
quite  a  paradise,  pray  make  haste  and  come  home,  and 
bring  Kate  with  you.  I  wish  you  could  have,  for  only  six 
months,  the  latter  half  of  the  modest  demand  of  that  con- 
tented East  Indian  official  who  said  that  all  he  desired  was 
summed  up  in  the  old  English  lamentation — ^  Alas  and 

alack  a^Uyl" 

Yours  ever. 

My  dear  Evans, 
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LETTER  XX. 

TO 

LoarDOK,  Not.  8, 18tl. 
Mt  dear  FlUENDy 

I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  adjustment  of  your 
family  differences.  Jeremy  Taylor  sa^-s  that  the  ^^Tetoms 
of  kindness  are  sweet,''  and  never  was  a  truer  word.  The 
sensations  of  ^reconciliation''  are  indeed  delicious;  and  it 
is  well,  ]>erhaps,  that  people  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
luxury,  or  they  would  be  ready  to  quarrel  for  the  pleasure 
of —  making  it  up  again ! 

I  hope  that  will  not  be  the  case  between  you  and  your  long 
estranged  brother.  Pomponius  Atticus  8a}'s,  in  the  funeral 
oration  for  his  motlier,  that  he  had  never  been  recaneUed 
to  her  —  never  having  quarrelled  with  her  all  his  days; 
may  you  and  your  brother,  in  that  sense,  die  ^unrecon- 
ciled,"—  never  having  quarrelled  again ! 

I  can  imagine  the  expansion  of  heart  with  which  yoa 
met  after  so  long  an  sdienation.  I  dare  say  each  of  you 
protested,  in  exuberance  of  candor,  (as  is  customary  on 
such  occasions,)  that  he  alone  was  to  blame,  and  that  the 
other  had  been  a  paragon  of  all  that  was  excellent  and 
virtuous!  I  have  been  sometimes  amused  at  the  extreme 
reaction  of  humility  and  self  oblivion  which  on  these  occap; 
sions  is  apt  to  transfonn  our  repentant  selves  into  denls, 
and  our  opponents  into  angels.  Heaven  forgive  us !  I  fear 
that  Tnith  in  these  cases  has  to  pardon  something  to  charity. 
"I  can't  think,"  says  one,  "howl  coiddbe  such  a  fool  as  to 
lose  my  tem])er,  my  dear  friend,"  when  perhaps  he  would 
have  been  an  angel  if  he  had  kept  it.  "It  was  wjy fault — 
mine  entirely,"  says  the  other,  with  as  little  regard  to  truth. 
"  Xay,  don't  say  so,"  says  the  first,  bent  on  pro\'ing  himself 
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a  villain,  nnd  **  refuung  to  be  comfiirted,"  if  yon  attempt 
to  show  that  he  is  not  one.  In  rain ;  each,  in  that  mood 
of  gashing  tenderness,  refhsea  to  "extenaate  aught"  in 
liimBelf,  or  to  "set  down  angfat"  agunst  the  other  "in 
malice." 

I  remember  once  seeing  two  friends  so  vehemently  pro- 
testing, in  the  ardor  of  retaining  lovi  after  a  bitter  quarrel, 
— each  that  the  other  was  not  in  the  wrong,  that  I  almost 
began  to  fear  lest  they  should  quarrel  again  becauee  neither 
would  believe  the  other  to  be  such  a  rascal  as  each  pro- 
claimed  himself  I 

Ahl  well  a-dayl  It  is  bcautilol — it  is  comical;  and  for 
the  rarity  of  the  thing  one  may  pardon  it,  since  it  is  so  sel- 
dom  that  in  tAU  way  the  heart  gets  the  better  of  the 
head. 

In  oUier  ways,  heaven  knowB,  it  has  more  questionable 
advantages;  in  a  thoasaDdcases,it  wheedlesthepoor  head 
ont  of  all  its  brains,  as  easily  as  a  wife  gets  on  the  blind 
ride  of  her  husband. 

I  have  often  thought  there  is  sometlung  very  beauUftil 
in  the  consolation  which,  in  the  moment  of  reconciliation, 
Joseph  addresses  to  those  rapscallions,  bis  brotfa en.  "Now 
therefore,"  said  he,  "  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  your< 
•elves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither ;  for  God  did  send  me  before 
you  to  preserve  life."  Kind  heart  I  Apart  from  the  fact 
tiiat  his  soul  "yearned  over"  his  brothers,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  spoke  as  he  felt,  this  would  have  been  a  most  un- 
oonadonable  ^wlogy  for  them. 

*  Oh,  fiel"  I  imi^ne  some  austere  infidel  saying, — such 
a  Btit^er  for  a  precise  morality,  when  he  looks  into  the 
Bible,  and  so  lax  when  he  examines  any  other  book, — "  do 
not  say  a  word  m  excuse ;  the  prevarication  of  the  Patri- 
arch b  quite  awful.  To  think  that  he  should  thus  have 
triflad  with  Truth,  and  'nail't  wi' Scripturel'"    But  beg- 
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ging  your  pardon,  dear  Mr.  Infidel,  it  was  no  trifling  with 
truth  at  all.  Poor  Joseph  ttpoke  as  he/eU;  it  were  well  if 
you  always  did.  Overwhelmed  with  adoration  at  the 
thought  of  the  all-controlling  Wisdom  which  had  thus  sad- 
denly  brought  good  out  of  evil,  yearning  with  affection  for 
his  brethren,  and  feeling,  to  agony,  their  agony  of  shame 
and  repentance, — he  -spoke  out  of  the  fidness  of  his  heart, 
and  I  dare  say,  hardly  ^wist'^  what  he  said;  as,  indeed,  is 
exquisitely  indicated  in  that  beautifully  natural,  yet  ntteriy 
irrelevant  question  which  precedes, —  "Doth  my  flither  yet 
live  ?  " —  a  fact  of  which  he  could  have  no  doubts  after  his 
preceding  interviews.  And  so,  instead  of  an  instance  of 
Ij-ing,  Mr.  Infidel,  you  have  what  the  Bible  is  everywhere 
presenting  us  ^^dth, — a  profound  trait  and  exact  transcript 
of  human  nature. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  (is  it  not  in  one  of  our  Essayists  f 
— the  Tattler  perhaps,  but  I  am  not  sure,) — of  one  who 
was  80  delighted  to  bring  about  reconciliations,  that  he 
used  to  make  no  scniple  of  robbing  Truth  to  enrich  Char- 
ity. If  he  found  two  neighbors  estranged,  and,  as  usual, 
sulky,  he  would  go  to  them  separately,  and  expatiate  with 
mendacious  unction  on  all  the  kind  things  which  each  had 
said  of  the  other ;  how  profoundly  each  yearned  for  recon- 
ciliation, if  he  could  but  think  the  other  would  accept  his 
a<lvances!     '•I  am  so  grievcfl,"  he  would  say  to  one,  "to 

hear  that  you  and  Mr. have  quarrelled.    I  should 

never  have  thought  it  to  hear  what  he  was  saying  of  you 
the  other  day ;  what  respect  he  felt  for  you,  and  how  much 

he  loved  you  I "     "  If  I  thought  so ^^  of  course  would 

be  the  reply  to  this  flattery;  "I  am  sure  it  was  aver}' fool- 
ish misunderstanding;  I  dare  say  it  was  more  my  own 
fault  than  his  —  I  wish  vou  would  tell  him  so."  Back,  of 
course,  the  loving  liar  goes  to  the  first,  and  declares  how 
much  his.  enemy  mourns  over  the  quarrel,  and  what  very 
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handsome  things  he  has  said.  Their  reconciliation,  after 
sflch  reciprocal  compliments,  hecomea  an  easy  task.  Truly 
may  it  be  said  in  this  case  that  charity  "  never  faileth." 

Your  little  niece  la  quit«  well,  and  thanks  you  for  the 
pretty  book.  She  is  now  six,  and  often  amuses  me  by  her 
naict  remarks.  I  was  endeavoring,  the  other  day,  like  a 
wise  moral  instmctor,  to  inculcate,  from  the  sage  cat  who 
sat  on  a  chair  washing  herself  with  utmost  diligence,  a  les- 
son of  cleanliness;  not  that  M ary partJcoUrly  needs  it, bat 
out  of  the  superfluity  of  superior  wisdom,  anxioos  to  em- 
ploy any  incident  as  a  handle  for  a  little  moral  proung. 
" Look  at  the  cat,  Mary,"  said  I ;  "see  how  diligent  she  is 
to  make  hcraelf  look  clean  and  handsome  this  morning." 
Bot  the  little  puss — the  human  pass,!  mean — taught  me 
that  parabolical  instruction  sometimes  halts,  and  that  ev- 
erything may  be  laid  hold  of  by  "  two  handles."  "  I  don't 
think  it  ■«  so  very  clean  of  her,"  said  she  — ^"  to  lick  her 
own  feet  and  then  rub  them  over  her  &ce  1 " 

She  has  already  decided  to  her  perfect  satisfaction  the 
■obtle  question  of  an  immaterial  principle  in  animals,— 
which  has  divided  so  many  philosophers ;  for  when  I  asked 
ber  whether  the  cat  bad  a  "  soul,"  she  replied  with  great 
gravity — *'The  cat  has  amtm^but  she  faasnotgotajoui." 
So  that,  you  see,  she  promises  to  be  a  great  philosopher  by 
the  time  she  is  ou£  of  her  teens. 

Yoors  truly. 
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LETTER   XXI. 

TO  XDWCr  GBETSOX,  X8<^ 

FEXTOimLLS,  LonxWy 

THdMj,  Feb.  11, 1819. 

Mt  Deab  Brother, 

Enclosed,  I  send  yonng  Tom  a  few  lines,  as  yoa  wished. 
Be  pleased  to  expand  a  little  those  last  hints  about  the  use  of 
"Yes,"  and  "No;  — for,  credit  me,  I  fear  the  lad^s  gentle 
ness  of  disposition  and  bashfulness  of  tongne  more  than 
an^-thing  else.  Now  these  are  in  themselves,  and  rightly 
managed,  admirable  things ;  and  it  is  dismal  be7<Mid  ex- 
pression that  they  should  be  used  as  "handles"  whereby 
the  devil  may  the  better  catch  hold  of  the  souL  It  is  to 
arrest  a  bird  by  his  wings; — to  imprison  him  by  the  very 
things  that  should  enable  him  to  soar  upwards  toward 
heaven. 

The  liti^ous  gentleman  you  inquire  after,  has  lost  his 
cause,  after  a  long  trial.  The  costs  are  considerable.  He 
ii^-ill  not  carry  the  matter  further.  He  is  something  like 
the  Jew  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  from  whom  that  tyrant 
demanded  ten  thousand  marks,  and  for  refusing  to  pay, 
condemned  him  to  lose  a  tooth  a  day  till  he  complied. 
The  usurer  held  out  till  he  had  lost  seven  teeth,  and  then 
gave  in.  As  an  old  author  ren^^rks,  if  he  had  given  in  at 
once,  he  would  have  had  his  money  bags  empty,  but  his 
jaws  full,  and  if  he  had  persevered,  he  might  have  had  his 
money  bags  full,  though  his  jaws  were  empty.  As  it  was, 
both  jaws  and  money  bags  were  empty  alike.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  Mr.  S— . 

Ever  your  loving  Brother, 

B.  S.  H.  O. 
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LETTER    XXII. 

TO  T.  GHETBOX. 

Feb.  11, 1B42. 
Mr  DxAa  Boy, 

You  arc  now  fifteen — have  been  indacted  into  a  tail  coat 
— and  KTG  about  to  "enter  on  life," — aa  your  father exprea- 
■Cfl  it;  and  so  he  wants  nic  to  give  you  a  little  advice.  He 
evidently  feels  in  a  great  flight  about  yoUi —  as  most  fath- 
eTB  do  when  their  sons  arrive  at  your  age.  And  I  fear  I 
must  add,  that  the  generality  of  them  seldom  &el  any 
fright  tiO  then.  They  seem  to  think  that  their  lads,  till 
they  summon  them  into  the  counting-house,  ordetermine  on 
their  profession,  are  exclusively  the  mother's  care;  and  pro- 
vided she  looks  after  them  in  childhood  —  keeps  their  pin- 
afores clean  —  sends  for  the  doctor  if  they  are  ailing  — 
teaches  them  their  catechism  on  Sunday,  and  despatches 
them  with  a  correct  inventory  of  their  linen  to  school,  the 
generality  of  fathers  trouble  themselves  hut  little  about  the 
matter.  When  their  son's  character  is  really /orai«(2  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  —  nay,  often  so  set  that  nothing  can 
alter  it,  then  these  vise  fathers  begin  to  think  what  they 
are  to  do  towards  forming  it,  nnd,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
life,  awake  to  their  responsibility. 

But  I  find  I  am  beginning  to  lecture  &therB  rather  than 
children ;  and,  to  speak  truth,  J  should  be  guilty  of  a 
double  error  if  I  were  to  go  on  in  this  strain ;  for  your 
&ther  is  not  one  of  these  fathers,  and  if  he  were,  it  is  yon, 
not  he,  whom  I  am  called  upon  to  address. 

Yes,  my  boy,  he  has  dona  his  duty,  not  less  than  your 
mother.  Your  nurture  has  been  careful  throughout.  Still 
he  is  evidently  in  no  little  perturbation  about  you ;  not  that 
be  has  observed  aujrtbing  wron^  or  that  gives  him  causo 
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to  doubt  you  —  he  assures  me  of  the  contrary;  bat  because 
lie  knows,  iiiv  dear  vouth,  what  vou  know  not  —  the  dan- 
gers  which  meet  every  one  who  for  the  first  time  leaves 
the  nest, —  the  father's  eye,  the  mother's  wing ;  because  he 
knows  all  the  perils  of  a  fiight  into  this  wide  bleak  world 
—  the  hawks  in  the  air  and  the  nets  and  the  gins  on  the 
earth.  * 

Well,  I  can  but  repeat  what  you  have  already  been 
taught,  till  experience  give  it  a  deeper  meaning,  and  im- 
presses it  as  no. other  teaching  can, — that  "the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  and  the  **love  of  the 
Lord  ^  is  the  consummation  of  it.  And  if  you  have  bat 
these,  as  taught  and  exemplified  to  ns  by  that  gracious  Sa- 
i-iour  who  came  to  make  known  to  ns  the  Father,  and  to 
lead  us  to  Ilim,  you  are  safe  enough.  Let  the  love  and  the 
fear  of  God  l>e  as  wings  to  your  soul;  and  then,  to  recur  to 
the  image  which  I  used  just  now,  you  are  safe  from  eadi 
"  snare  of  the  fowler,"  and  from  all  the  "  powers  of  the  air  " 
And  remember  where  the  secret  of  all  spiritual  force  to 
coi>e  with  the  world  and  its  temptations  lies; — **They 
that  tcait  on  the  Lonl  shall  renew  their  strength — mount 
up  as  on  eagles'  wings."  They  shall  dwell  rather  above  the 
earth  than  up<m  it  —  alight  rather  than  abide  here — soar, 
when  they  please,  into  mid  heaven,  and  at  last  take  their 
flight  into  heaven  itself. 

How  happy  for  you,  if  yon  early  make  choice  of  the  **  bet- 
ter part  which  ^^ill  not  be  taken  from  you !  ^  To  think  that 
at  fifteen,  you  will  have  secured  the  felicity  of  two  worids. 
Yes,  —  the  felicity  even  of  this, —  as  to  all  that  most  essen- 
tially constitutes  it ;  for  **  with  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
towards  God  and  man,"  and  in  the  hope  of  a  better  world 
when  this  has  passed  away,  you  will  have  inVAi/i,  however 
the  tempest  may  bluster,  and  however  dark  may  be  the 
night,  trithoittj  the  elements  of  a  perpetual  content;  you 
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will  only  have  to  step  within  yourself,  to  find  the  fire  bright 
mod  the  hearth  swept,  and  all  the  peaceful  enjoyments  of  an 
inviolable  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  —  if  you  go  wrong,  it  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous A^ravation  of  all  your  sorrows,  that  from  child- 
hood yon  knew  the  "better  way,"  and  would  not  walk  in 
it;  that  yon  set  out  with  your  &ce  to  the  "heavenly  city," 
yet  tamed  your  back  on  its  golden  pinnacles,  and  niarched 
obstinately  into  the  land  of  shadows.  The  tears  of  repent- 
ance are  ever  bitter ;  —  yours,  if  they  ever  come  when  an 
evil  heart  has  perverted  knowledge  and  seared  conscience, 
will  be  tears  of  molten  lead  1  But  I  will  "  hope  better 
things  "  of  yon.  May  you  never  spend  youth  in  that  worst 
of  speculations  —  laying  up  sorrows  for  age. 

As  to  practical  rules  of  life,  in  your  intercourse  with  the 
world,  you  know,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  more  than  enough 
to  keep  you  strught,  if  yon  do  but  practise  them.  But  if 
I  may  venture  to  drop  a  bint  or  two,  I  should,  from  what  I 
have  perceived  of  a  certain  tendency  to  bashful  irresolution, 
lecture  you  against  that.  Believe  me,  it  is  a  most  dangcr- 
ona  quality  in  youth,  —  for  the  devil  is  an  impudent  fellow, 
and  he  wins  a  thousand  more  by  false  shame  than  be  does 
by  finding  them  shameless.  It  has  been  said,  and  well  said, 
that  the  great  lesson  to  bo  taught  youth  is  how  to  say 
**  No ; "  it  is  equally  important  to  know  how  to  say,  "  Tea." 
If  when  some  tempter  says  of  something  ho  ridicules,  bnt 
which  yon  hold  eacred  or  serious,  —  "  Surely  you  do  not  be- 
lieve in  that  nonsense,"  —  you  have  the  boldness  to  say, 
"  Tis,  I  do ; "  and  if,  when  ho  says  in  the  equally  cajoling 
way, —  "  Come,  you  will  go  with  us  now,  I  know," — yon 
can  answer  firmly,  "No,"  when  conscience  bids;  —  in  short, 
if  you  learn  when  and  how  to  say  "  Yes  "  and  "  No,"  you 
will  not  only  have  learned  one  of  the  most  important  lessons 
of  life,  but  will  have  set  up  about  yon  such  a  sturdy,  prickly 
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quickset  hedge  against  temptations  that  hardly  one  of  tlie 
clevil\  imps  will  think  it  worth  while  to  scratch  himself 
by  trying  to  scramble  through. 

Ever  your  affectionate  unde, 

B.  E.   H.  G. 


LETTER     XXIII. 

TO  ALFEBD   WEST,  ESQ. 

WiscDEsxERS,  June,  1813. 
My  DE.VR  Frient), 

It  lias  been  raining  here  at  snch  a  rate  for  the  last  fi>iir 
days,  tliat  if  "  Captain  Xoah,"  (as  he  is  irreverently  called 
in  one  of  our  old  "  Mysteries,'")  were  on  earth,  he  would 
certainly  think  it  high  time  to  set  about  the  building  of 
another  ark. 

Can  you  procure  for  me,  at  a  moderate  price,  Heyne'S' 
Ilomer  —  the  nine  volumes,  I  mean?  By  the  way,  this 
seems  an  odd  question  afler  such  an  exordium.  So  I  must 
just  stop  a  minute  to  explain  to  you  the  connection  between 
"  Captain  "Noah"  and  Ileync's  Homer;  for  though  the  con- 
nection may  bo  obvious  to  you,  it  is  just  possible  it  may  not. 

I  had  put  down  my  pen  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the 
ceaseless  down-pour  with  that  despairing  look  which  we 
generally  cast  to  the  heavens  in  such  cases,  when  the  rain 
itself,  together  with  the  mention  of  Xoah,  naturally  led  me 
back  to  the  deluge  —  the  deluge  to  the  ark  of  that  primeval 
navigator;  and  so  just  stepping  in,  to  get  out  of  the  rain,  I 
entered  the  cabin  at  that  critical  moment  when  Xoah  had 
oi>ened  the  cabin  window  to  leeward,  and  had  the  raven  on 
his  fist,  preparing  for  his  flight.  The  thought  of  the  raven 
naturally  led  to  the  thought  of  the  dove,  —  the  dove  to 
those  far  less  fortunate  "  Colnmbffi  "  in  Deucalion's  delnge, 
\(iiose  nesSt,  according  to  Horace,  was  so  inconveniently  vis> 
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ited  by  tbc  fishes ;  tliia  anaccounublo  freak  of  imagination 
entirely  disorganized  tlio  whole  train  of  my  reverie,  and 
sent  me  rambling  among  the  Roman  classics ;  the  Roman 
dassicfl,  by  what  meta[)hy8iciaDS  call  either  a  suggestion  of 
"  resemblance,"  or  a  ro^estion  of  "  contrast,"  —  let  the 
metaphywcians,  and,  in  their  de&nlt,  the  critics,  decide 
which,  —  led  me  to  the  Greek  classics;  these  to  their 
Coryphteua,  Homer,  and  to  my  long-coveted  copy  of 
Heync.  Procure  it  for  me  if  you  can,  bat  let  it  be  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Hie  above  devioaa  course  of  thought  la  about  as  tortuooa 
■a  that  which  Hobbes  mcntiooa  as  a  proof  of  the  odd  freaks 
of  assodation.  He  says  that  in  a  company  which  was  occu- 
[ned  ui  discnadng  the  tragedy  of  Charles  the  First's  execu- 
tion, the  good  folks  were  startled  by  one  of  their  number 
•addenly  asking  tho  value  of  a  Roman  denarius.  It  seems 
that,  while  they  pursued  their  topic,  this  absent  man  had 
gone  on  a  nmblo  of  associations.  Tho  death  of  Charles  had 
recaDed  the  idea  of  tho  traitors  who  hod  a  finger  in  it ;  the 
traitors,  Judas  Iscariot ;  Judas,  the  tliirty  pieces  of  silver ; 
and  that,  the  value  of  tho  coin  denarius  t 

Od  all  this  I  am  induced  to  make  the  original  remark, 
that  tho  faculty  of  association  is  ccrtdnly  a  very  strange 
one.  Like  everj-thing  else  on  earth,  it  has  its  two  handles ; 
its  good  and  its  bad  sides ;  its  uses  and  abuses.  If  it  be  it- 
■elf  the  great  auxiliary  of  memory,  it  as  often  puts  to  flight 
another  ally  of  the  same  great  faculty,  attention;  if  it  bo 
able  to  intensify,  often  absolutely  create,  the  beautiful,  it  con 
as  suddenly  destroy  it  by  forcing  on  us  some  cruel  cdjjriecio 
ofwhim»cal  incongmity;  if  it  can  strengthen  and  fortify 
virtue,  it  can  perform  the  same  friendly  office  for  vice ;  if  it 
often  sudilcnlr  hands  us  just  what  wc  want,  or  by  an  unex- 
pected turn  brings  our  wearied  thoughts  to  their  journey's 
end,  it  as  often  presents  us  with  ten  thousand  things  that 
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we  want  not,  or  sends  ns  out  on  an  idle  tour  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  universe. 

The  most  casual  mistake  —  tbe  most  innocent  inadTer- 
tcnce  —  nav,  even  the  most  appropriate  illostration  —  shall 
send  half  an  orator's  audience,  especially  if  it  be  a  Chrisiian 
congregathn^  a  million  leagues  from  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course. I  remember  a  preacher  once  innocently  bat  i]Tde> 
vantlj  indulging  in  some  ^'  illustrations ''  derived  from  ^  in- 
ductive and  experimental  philosophy.'^  Those  unlucky  il- 
lustrations ruined  the  attention  of  as  many  hearers — to  wit, 
of  three  friends  and  mysel£  The  most  amusing  thing  was 
to  obsen-e,  that  they  had  sent  us  all  off  by  different  routes 
of  association  —  such  is  the  activity  of  this  versatile  fiicolty. 
On  comparing  notes,  we  found  one  of  us  had  no  sooner  heard 
the  words,  than  he  was  transported  in  imagination  to  a  lec- 
ture-room of  the  Royal  Institution — peeped  into  two  or 
three  jars  of  chemicals — received  a  shock  or  two  from  a 
new  galvanic  apparatus,  —  saw  two  or  three  young  gentle- 
men cut  a  caper  under  the  influence  of  the  nitrous  oxide, — 
and  could  not  get  back  till  the  preacher  uttered  the  words 
"  thirdly  and  histly."  Tlie  second  instantly  found  himself 
deep  in  the  first  book  of  Bacon's  "  Xovum  Organum,**  and 
unconsciously  illustrating?  the  idola  trihus.  The  third  Mras 
sent  instantlv  into  the  vcrv  midst  of  the  mechanism  of  a  new 
pump  for  which  he  was  about  to  take  out  a  patent,  and  got 
so  entangled  amongst  levers,  pistons,  valves,  and  tubes,  that 
he  did  not  recover  himself  till  the  benediction.  For  myself 
the  mention  of  inductive  philosophy  sent  me  to  Newton ; 
Xewton  sent  me  on  a  long  ramble  through  the  planetary 
svsteni  —  comets  rushed  bv,  and  I  went  belter  skelter  on 
with  them  into  the  vcrv  thick  of  the  fixed  stars  —  the  fixed 
stars  led  me  up  to  heaven  —  heaven,  by  averj-  natural  reac- 
tion, brought  me  back  to  my  duties  on  earth ;  and  I  found  my- 
self in  church  at  my  devotions  again,  just  as  the  preacher  was 
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insisting  on  the  daty  of  keeping  our  thoughts  from  wander- 
ing during  religious  service. 

Pcrlmps  there  was  not  one  of  the  audience  an  inch  nearer 
heaven  for  the  illustrations.  "  The  preacher's  *  experiment  * 
was  a  fiiilure,''  said  one  of  my  friends.  ^'  It  was  all  naturally 
•induced*  by  his  *  inductions,"*  said  a  second.  "After  all, 
what  has  Christianity  to  do  with  ^experimental  philoso- 
phy ? ' "  said  the  third.  "  Quite  as  much  as  we  had,"  re- 
plied I,  "  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  preacher  either." 

But  is  it  not  mortifying  to  think  that  a  chance  word,  a 
passing  absurdity,  a  little  inadvertence,  may,  like  a  pebble 
thrown  among  a  flock  of  pigeons,  send  half  the  minds  of 
the  audience  whir — whirring  a  thousand  different  ways? 
Surely  the  ^iculty  of  association  is  one  that  a  public  speaker 
ought  to  bo  well  acquainted  with. 

I  begin  to  think,  from  that  last  illustration,  that  Plato 
was  right  when  he  makes  Socrates  ludicrously  compare  the 
ideas  in  our  minds  to  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  large  pigeon- 
house  ;  they  certainly  go  flying  about  with  similar  volatility, 
are  as  easily  startled,  and  as  diflicult  to  catch. 

If  anybody  wants  hay  this  year,  he  must,  should  this 
weather  continue,  "fish  for  it,"  as  Horace  Walpole  said. 

Yours  truly, 

fi.  S.  H.  G. 


LETTER   XXIV. 

TO  THE  SAMS. 

WiKDEBXBBB,  Juoe,  1842. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 

•  •  •  *  So  much  in  answer  to  your  queries.  For- 
give me  that  I  did  not  reply  yesterday ;  but  just  as  I  was 
going  to  begm,  my  lodgings  were  visited  by  two  ladies  to 
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solicit  a  subscription  to  some  new  "society''  (or  some 
*'  branch  "  of  one)  ibey  are  going  to  establish  in  this  neigh- 
borhood for  a  local  and,  no  doubt^  \ery  humane  object, 
thougli  it  appeared  to  mc  no  more  deserving  of  a  separate 
*^  organization "  than  a  thousand  and  one  others.  Nav,  I 
fiincv  the  end  would  be  answered  a  thousand  times  better 
if  every  man  that  really  desires  it,  would  use  his  pri^-ate 
influence  and  example  to  aid  it,  instead  of  ostentatiously 
sotting  np  an  "  organization  "  to  work  it  out  secundum  ar^ 
tern.  The  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  can^-assing  and 
s])eei*hi tying,  in  gadding,  and  talk,  and  gossip  (to  say  noth- 
uig  of  the  provocatives  to  vanity,  etc.),  occaaoned  by  the 
needless  multiplication  of  these  modem  modes  of  benevo- 
lence, is  prodigious.  A  "  society  "  against  the  formation 
of  any  netalhss  societies  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  and 
would  be  sure  to  find  me  a  subscriber.  The  principle  of 
^^  Division  of  Labor,''  in  these  social  forms,  is  run  mad,  and 
ought  to  be  strait-waistcoated. 

Of  course,  all  large  objects,  wliich  really  require  confed- 
eracy, must  have  such  organizations ;  who  doubts  it  ?  But 
tliey  should  be  as  few  as  possible ;  and  confined  to  objects 
which  are  too  vast  and  comprehensive  to  disi)ensc  with  them. 
Tliis  M'ould  economize  time,  money,  agency,  everything. 
But  we  now  see  societies  formed,  not  only  for  all  great 
objects,  but  for  the  most  trivial  local  ones ;  multiplied  far 
beyond  necessity,  either  by  excessive  subdivision  of  objects, 
or  by  want  of  consolidation  when  the  objects  are  nearly 
identical ;  all  the  purposes  in  aiow  might  just  as  well  -be 
secured  by  half  the  number.  It  is  quite  humiliating  to 
think  of  the  loss  of  time  and  patience,  of  breath,  money, 
and  oratorv  that  all  this  entails.  No  sooner  does  some 
benevolent  crotchet  enter  the  mind  of  some  philanthropic 
gentleman  or  lady,  straightway  a  "  committee  *'  must  be 
formed,  and  meetings — weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  — 
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held ;  tlic  post  actively  plied ;  placards  and  reports  printed ; 
(nrcuiars  issued ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  usual  machinery  set 
in  motion — to  the  infinite  plague  of  quiet  souls  like  myself^ 
ind  of  multitudes  who  have  much  more  important  bunncss  to 
stteud  to,  and  cannot  find  time  for  it.  Nor  can  it  be  concealed 
that  the  expense  of  these  "  organizations,"  if  they  multiply  at 
the  present  rate,  will,  in  due  time,  swaDow  up  no  snudl  por- 
tion of  the  capital  of  benevolence.  No  wonder  bo  many  of 
these  "  societies"  languish,  and  that  thctr  whole  history  is 
little  but  a  continued  series*  of  "  appeals." 

Inspired  by  a  noble  ambition,  7  think  also  of  starting  my 
own  little  association.  Pray  let  me  have  a  "  branch "  in 
your  part  of  the  country.  I  am  not  yet  decided  as  to  its 
o^fed — but  no  matter;  there  is  no  lack  of  them,  for  any 
one  of  **  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to  "  may  furnish  a  foundation, 
I  think,  however,  the  "  woodenJeggod "  men  have  been 
strangely  overlooked,  and  that  I  shall  entitle  mif  "  organi- 
zation," "  The  poor  Wooden-legged  Men*s  Friend's  Socie- 
ty" (it  is  well  to  have  a  loug  name),  for  providing  them 
with  that  supplementary  limb  gratia,  I  delight  myself 
with  thinking  what  an  imposing  appearance  my  array  of 
**  wooden  legs "  will  make  at  my  "annual  meeting,"  and 
with  what  clatter  of  emphasis  they  will  knock  their  applause 
■t  eloquent  periods  by  means  of  the  timber  toe.  An  array 
of  the  "(wo  wooden-legged"  might,  meth inks,  grace  the 
front  of  the  platform  —  seated  on  rather  high  chairs  to 
exhibit  to  the  audience,  at  a  properly  conspicuous  angle,  the 
good  results  of  the  "  organization."  N.  B.  Contribu- 
tions received  either  iu  money  or  timber. 

I  please  myself  tAaa  with  the  droll  spedmens  of  philan- 
thropy which  (as  b  wont  in  other  ciscs)  will  garnish  ray 
annual  Report ;  such  as  "  an  old  bed-post "  from  one  con- 
tributor, the  proceeds  of  a  "gold-headed  cane"  from 
another,  or  "six  fiitbonis  of  well  seasoned  oak  as  a  thank- 
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offering  for  the  giver^s  needing  none  of  it,**  from  a  third. 
IIoH-evcr,  do  not  think  in  sucli  items  I  intend  any  satire  on 
any  genuine  acts  of  phihinthropy,  however  trivial:  I  am 
only  laugliing  at  the  foolish  vanity  wluch  too  often  leads 
men,  instead  of  '^giving  with  simplicity,^ — as  the  Apostle 
so  beautifully  expresses  it — to  tempt  the  derision  of  the 
world  by  |jarading  their  benevolence  in  the  odd  forma  in 
which  it  often  greets  ns  in  prhit.    •    • 

Yours  fidthfully, 

B.  B.   H*  G. 


LETTER   XXV. 

TO     ALFRED    "WEST,   ESQ. 

Great  Barr,  STAFFOSDSBiRSy  Aug.  iat2. 
IVfy  DEAR  Friexd, 

I  am  sorr}'  to  find  tliat  you  are  so  troubled  with  indiges- 
tion, tliat  even  the  slightest  irregtilanty  is  punished.  WeU ; 
you  must  comfort  yourself  with  the  thought  that  you  are 
not  likely  to  become  a  gourmand^  and  that  you  need  take 
no  "pledge"  to  pi-escn-e  your  temperance;  though,  as 
you  have  no  temptations,  that  I  know  o^  to  be  either  glut- 
ton or  drunkard,  the  security  may  seem  to  you  rather  super- 
fluous. I  met  the  other  day  with  an  epigram  in  the  Greek 
anthology,  to  the  eflect,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  "  headache  came  before  the  driuking-bout  instead  of 
after  it."    Here  it  is : 

Et  To7s  fif^wrK6fityots  ixiiarjis  ^fi4pas 
*AXy€7y  awifiau^  t^k  ire^oA^r  irpUt  row  vicu', 
Thv  JSucparov  r\iM»  oMc  cfs  iFrircy  Ay' 
NCy  tk  vp6Ttp6v  ye  rov  ik6¥ov  r^v  ^ficnf^ 

Certainly  with  even  Uas  than  that  we  should  find  the 
morals  of  mankind  wondei'fully  improved ;  I  mean,  if  reifri- 
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bution  was  but  simultaneous  with  transgression; — if,  for 
example,  that  thing  we  call  "conscience"  were  attached 
to  one  of  the  vertebi'se,  at  the  same  time  that  it  warned 
us,  began  to  tug  away  at  some  exquisitely  sensitive  nerve. 
What  alderman  would  gloat  on  venison  if,  after  having 
taken  as  much  as  was  good  for  him,  conscience,  the  moment 
he  sent  up  )iis  plate  for  a  superfluous  slice,  admonished  him 
of  liis  folly  by  a  sudden  fit  of  the  colic,  instead  of  a  sleepy, 
dozy  intimation  that  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  if  he  lived 
80  long,  lie  would  repent  it ;  or  if  a  liar,  the  moment  his 
tongue  began  to  wag,  found  his  face  blushing  with  St.  An- 
thony ^s  fire  instead  of  the  faint  thits  of  shame  ;  or  if  a  thief 
detected  the  incipient  feeluig  of  covetousness  by  a  desperate 
contemporaneous  twinge  of  gout  in  his  great  toe ;  or  if  the 
hypocrite  (as,  according  to  Swedenborg's  notion  of  "  spirit- 
ual correspondencies,"  he  is  or  ought  to  be)  were  told  of 
his  fault  by  a  swinging  paroxysm  of  toothache !  .  .  . 

The  forms  of  nervous  disease  are  endless,  —  the  vagaries 
of  liypochondiiasis  infinite.  Let  me  give  you  a  droll  in- 
stance. I  have  a  friend  who  exactly  illustrates  the  beneficial 
effect  of  that  constitution  of  "  conscience  "  just  spoken  of. 
Except  that  he  is  odd  and  h^'pochondriacal,  and  therefore 
perfectly  misei*able,  he  is  one  of  the  most  enviable  men  I 
know.  He  is  eminently  virtuous,  temperate,  gentle,  com- 
passionate, kind-hearted,  with  all  his  appetites  singularly 
under  control.  I  was  complimenting  him  a  little  the  other 
day  on  his  happy  temperament,  when  I  observed  an  expres- 
sion of  nausea,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic. 
**  My  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  beg  you  will  not  give  mo 
pain;* and,  in  order  to  avoid  it"  (dropping  his  voice  to  a 
mysterious  whisper,  and  looking  round  to  see  that  no  one 
was  within  hearing),  "  Know  that  the  virtue  on  which  you 
oompliment  me  is,  between  ourselves,  nothing  but  selfisli- 
ness;  so  never  compliment  me  again,  for  it  makes  me 
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WTolclifil.  ^ly  conscience — a  morbid  one  if  you  utII — 
lias,  sonioliow,  s^ol  entatiffled  "wiih  my  nervous  system,  and 
I  cannot  tliiiik  an  evil  thought  without  torture.  If  I  see 
the  hungry,  and  feel  disposed  to  pass  them  unrelieved,  I 
Room  immediately  seized  with  pangs  of  hunger  myself;  I 
have  no  peace  till  I  have  satisfied  my  oim  stonuich  by  fill- 
ing those  of  other  people,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  feed 
myself  by  other  |x^ple's  mouths.  In  the  same  mamier,  if 
an  emotion  of  covet ousness  obtrudes  itself  I  have  an  imme- 
diate sensation  in  my  throat  and  chest  just  like  that  we  fed 
when,  in  com]>:uiy,  wc  have  baited  a  hot  morsel,  and  sent  it 
hissing  down  the  throat,  because  wc  could  neitlier  put  it  out 
nor  keep  it  in  the  mouth.  Ifl  have  any  feeling  of  disingen- 
uousness,  that  moment  my  too  physical  conscience  H'arns 
me  by  a  tilm  over  my  eyes  ;  and  if  I  were  to  tell  a  lie,  I  do 
believe  bhc  would  strike  me  stone  blind  at  once.  If  I  fed 
:u)y  disposition  to  exceed  the  most  moderate  indulgence  at 
table,  I  have  a  twinge  in  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot, 
which  would  reconcile  me  to  oatmeal  ix)rridge  and  pcase- 
bannocks  for  a  fortnight ;  and  if  I  am  tempted  to  ranffy, 
as  I  was  just  now  when  you  flattered  me  so  agreeably,  I 
feel  <pKilms  at  the  stomach  as  if  I  liad  taken  an  emetic.  In 
short,  between  ourselves,  my  virtue,  as  you  call  it^  is  all 
mere  deception,  —  disguised  selfishness.  I  wonder  whether 
auv  one  has  ever  been  similarlv  afilicted  ! ' 

'*  Afflicted !  "  said  I,  laughing ;  "  I  wish  all  mankind  were 
so  afilicted.  I  wish  your  disease  were  contagious,  and  that 
you  could  infect  the  world ;  or  bite  us  all  round  like  a  mad 
dog,  and  inflict  on  ils  a  moral  hydro-phobia  !  " 

"  Ah ! "  said  he,  with  a  melancholy  air,  "  do  not  say  so; 
I  am  perfectly  miserable.  For  what  can  be  more  wretched 
than  in vohmtary  virtue?  —  to  have  seeming  benevolence, 
and  feel  it  is  all  selfishness  ?  How  I  sigh,"  he  continned, 
whimsically,    "for  the  power  to  do  any  one  good  thing 
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unconstrained!  —  and,  alas!  how  shall  I  ever  be  sure  that 
I  am  in  a  condition  of  confirmed  virtue  while  necessity 
thus  backs  conscience!"  Was  he  (for  he  was  a  very 
modest  man)  laughing  at  me  all  this  time,  and,  as  usual 
with  such  men,  depreciating  his  own  excellences,  and 
guarding  against  nnwclcome  flatteries  ?  Or  was  it  really 
one  of  the  infinite  freaks  which  nerves  out  of  tmie  will 
play  a  hypochondriacal  patient  ? 

Whether  it  were  so  or  not,  the  last  obsen''ation  recon- 
ciled me  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  our  probation.  Yes, 
thought  I,  as  I  took  my  leave, —  forcing  my  features,  as  well 
as  I  could,  to  sympathize  with  the  expression  of  his  lugubri« 
OQS  virtue,  —  it  would  be  indeed  sad,  if  we  were  never 
Bare  that  we  should  act  as  we  ought,  when  not  under  an 
impossibility  of  acting  otherwise;  and  this  consideration 
safficiently  vindicates  our  present  condition  of  proba- 
tion, if  we  are  to  be  made  really  and  indefectibly  virtuous; 
self-poised  by  active  vital  forces  from  within,  not  kept 
upright  by  painftd  bands  and  ligatures ;  by  right  motives, 
not  by  material  s]3rings  and  pulleys;  which  last  would 
reduce  us  to  a  sort  of  Punch-and-Jndy  automata  of  virtue. 

Nevertheless,  something  may  be  learned  from  my  friend's 
droll  experiences.  In  a  somewhat  similar  condition  ought 
virtue  to  endy  though  not  so  to  begin;  in  a  sensitiveness  to 
conscience  as  keen  as  sensation,  but  moral,  not  mechanical, 
—  and  the  reward,  not  the  foundation  of  \irtue.  Happy 
18  it  when  the  Christian  has  so  long  practised  the  pre- 
oepts  of  his  Master  that  he  feels  that  the  wants  of  others 
trouble  him  nearly  as  much  as  his  own ; — till  he  cannot 
help  *•  weeping  with  those  who  weep,  and  rejoicing  with 
those  who  rejoice  ;"  —  **  till  he  cannot  say  to  the  hungry  and 
thirsty,  the  cold  and  naked,  "  Be  ye  warmed  and  fi lle<l," 
mud  do  nothing  more ;  —  till,  like  my  j)oor  whimsical  frien<l, 
1m  must  eat  by  proxy,  and  till  as  it  were,  his  stomach  by 
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other  people's  mouths !  Sensation  cannot  form  virtne,  but 
virtue  should  lead  to  emotions  almost  as  ^dvid  mthont 
being  as  ])aiiiful. 

Quer}' ;  —  seriously  and  soberly,  and  without  any  talk  of 
nervous  necessitation,  —  how  much  of  the  virtue  of  the 
world  is  owing  to  similar  non-A-irtuons  motives?  How 
often  is  that  which  seems  benevolence,  only  a  form  of  self- 
ishness? ^Alavays,"  say  some  of  our  philosophers; 
^  charitable  folks  are  uneasy  if  they  refrain,  and  so  they 
gratify  themselves  by  giving ! "  Delightful  theory.  Master 
IIobl>es !  Then  this  a  irtue  Is  on  a  par  with  that  of  my 
good  hj-pochondriac,  whose  modesty  is  kept  alive  by 
nausea,  and  whose  compassion  is  generated  by  the  colic ! 
Perhaj)s  it  may  be  said,  "  Well ;  what  is  the  difference  to 
tlie  world  ?  "Who  can  distinguish  between  the  most  refined 
seliishness  and  the  most  refined  benevolence,  since  the  for- 
mer, if  it  really  calculate  its  own  interests,  will  produce 
just  the  same  effects  as  the  latter?"  Exactly  the  same,  I 
iK^lieve ;  so  that  a  world  of  tnily  calculating  Epicureans 
would  do  just  the  same  things  as  a  world  of  virtuous  men. 
Yet  somehow,  dear  Epicureans,  we  feel  that  two  acts  are 
toto  ccelo  different  when  the  sources  of  the  said  acts  are 
different ;  —  as  different  as  the  blush  which  is  called  up  by 
modesty  from  that  erubescencc  which  is  the  effect  of  a 
blister. 

I  am  afraid  that  all  this  excellent  disquisition  will  hardly 
i-econcile  you  to  your  dyspepsia.  Wishing  that  you  may 
soon  be  so  rid  of  it  that  you  need  not  doubt  whether  your 
abstinence  be  involuntary  or  your  prudence  compulsory, 
believe  me. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Yours  affectionately, 

S*  £.   H«  G. 
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LETTER    XXVI. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

Great  Babr,  Sept.  1842. 

My  dear  West, 

I  trust  we  are  at  length  coining  to  the  end  of  that  for- 
midable ^  strike  ^  among  the  colliers,  which  has  kept  this 
part  of  the  country  in  such  commotion  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Poor  fellows !  it  makes  one  almost  despair  of  ever 
rescuing  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own  follies.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  experiments  already  made 
must  have  convinced  them  that  "strikes,"  injurious  to  all, 
must  be  chi^y  injurious  to  themselves;  that  it  is  just 
•*  cutting  off  the  nose  to  bo  revenged  on  the  face,"  as  the 
proverb  says.  Here  is  a  million  or  more  of  wages  lost  to 
themselves  and  their  families;  the  little  hoards  which 
ought  to  have  been  a  sacred  deposit  for  old  age  or  a  day 
of  adversity,  exhausted ;  the  community  at  large  subjected 
to  great  loss  and  anxiety ;  the  habits  of  thousands  amongst 
the  artisans  themselves  deeply,  and  in  many  cases  incurably, 
injured ;  and  nothing  in  the  world  to  show  for  it,  except  a 
few  weeks  of  frenzied  excitement  and  ruinous  idleness.  The 
only  people  benefited  are  the  keepers  of  beer-shops,  and 
those  fools  or  knaves  (for  one  or  other  they  must  be)  who 
seduce  the  poor  creatures  into  the  notion  that  **  strikes " 
are  wise  things.  As  for  the  leaders,  a  "  strike  "  is,  of  course, 
for  a  month  or  two,  a  fool's  paradise;  they  spout  and 
speechify — they  form  "committees"  —  they  preside  over 
them  —  they  travel  gratis  —  they  assume  state  —  tliey  are 
agreeably  inflated  (even  next  door  to  bursting)  with  the 
fumes  of  conceit  and  self-importance.  Really,  when  one 
considers  how,  on  these  occasions,  the  poor  folks  are  led 
by  the  nose ;  how  plain  it  is,  that  come  what  come  will  of 
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a  strike,  nnd  be  the  provocation  to  it  what  it  will,  the 
laborers  themselves  must  be  the  chief  losers,  and  yet  how 
slow  they  arc  to  leani  truth  so  obvious,  it  almost  makes 
one  iles|)air.  But  you,  I  know,  do  not  despiur ;  neither  in 
truth  do  I,  though  I  have  not  the  faith  which  some  of  our 
modem  sava/is  and  reformers  profess  in  that  infiilliUe 
**  siK.*eific  "  —  knowledge !  "  Knowledge  is  power  ^ — they 
are  eternally  chanting.  Why,  aye ;  and  so  is  ignorance, — 
as  our  8trike-<lemagogues  agreeably  find ;  indeed,  I  fear,  if 
we  consult  histor}',  that  we  shall  find,  so  far  as  mere  power 
goes,  that  great  events  have  depended  for  their  possibility 
quite  as  much  on  the  ignorance  of  men  in  general  as  on  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  have  practised  upon  it ;  not  to 
say  that  half  the  great  things  men  have  accomplished  would 
have  iK'en  unattempted,  if  a  happy  ignorance  had  not 
shrouded,  at  the  conunencement,  the  tremendous  obstades 
to  be  encountered.  "Naturalists  have  observed,**  says 
South,  "  that  blindness  is  a  very  great  help  and  instigation 
to  boldness.  And  amongst  men,  as  ignorance  is  commonly 
said  to  be  the  mother  of  devotion,  so  in  account  of  the 
l>inh  and  descent  of  confidence  too  •  •  •  he  who  makes 
ignorance  the  mother  of  this  also,  reckons  its  pedigree  by 
the  surer  side." 

Knowledge,  I  grant,  is  a  more  respectable  source  of 
power  than  ignorance ;  but  still,  whether  it  l)e  a  beneficial 
power  depends  on  a  variety  of  conditions  with  which  it  has 
no  essential  connection  in  the  world.  Mere  enUghtenmetii 
is  as  little  capable  of  subduing  a  refractory  vnM  and  selfish 
passions,  as  ignorance ;  and  surely  the  historj'  of  the  world, 
— of  unscnipulous  ambition  and  crooked  pohcy, —  suflice 
to  show  that  intellect  and  knowledge  are  in  themselves  in- 
struments merely,  and  are  just  as  ready  to  ser^'e  'wrong  as 
right  —  villany  as  virtue.  I  should  as  little  hope  by  mere 
kn(»wledge  to  make  a  man  act  aright,  as  to  get  incendiary 
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"Hodge"  (as  «ome  one  hag  Biu<l),jiist  as  ho  is  abont  to 
■tick  his  torch  into  s  wheat-stack,  to  forego  his  enlight- 
ened imqHjse  by  reading  to  him  tho  treatise  on  "Heat" 
out  of  the  Library  of  UseAil  Knowledge,  and  showing  him 
that,  by  the  laws  of  the  communication  of  "  caloric,"  the 
said  wheat-Atack  would  first  "expand"  and  then  inconven- 
iently "contract"  nnder  the  action  of  that  mysterious 
element. 

JUere  "political"  knowledge,  howerer  sound,  Will  eflbct 
the  object  just  as  little.  Indeed,  Hodge,  ignorant  as  he 
nuiy  be,  has  quite  light  enongh,  before  kindling  his  confla- 
gration, to  see  by.  What  is  wanted  is  a  training  that  shall 
Opeme  oa  habit ;  a  (raining,  religious  and  moral  as  well 
M  intellectual ;  that  alone  will  do  the  bnunesB. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  schooling,  by  which  knowledge  ia 
imparted,  will  do  good, — titat  I  admit  most  willingly ;  any 
decently  managed  school  is,  in  that  point  of  view,  beyond 
all  price;  bnt  then,  though  the  ^ving  of  tho  knotelerfge  is 
the  avowe<l  object,  the  great  benefit  reaped  Is  amoral  one; 
it  is  the  effect  produced  in  the  very  process  itself  of  acqui- 
utiou  that  constitutes  tho  chief  value  of  schooling;  it  is 
because  industry,  perseverance,  patience,  punctuality,  vo- 
racity, honesty,  and  so  on,  are  practically  taught  in  the 
coume  of  this  school  discipline;  it  is  because  it  involves 
the  rig^t  employment  of  time,  and  the  exclusion  of  teinp- 
tation. 

When  right  habits,  indeed,  have  been  formod,  then  tin- 
knowle<lge  imparted  during  their  formation  becomes  inviil- 
aable,  and  an  instrument  fit  to  be  profitably  used ;  hut,  in 
itself^  it  is  as  ILiblc  to  moral  abuse  as  ignorance.  If  (to 
use  a  Socratic  figure)  you  could /wfirall  this  knowledge  into 
a  lad's  mind  "  as  front  a  vessel,"  at  once,  and  without  the 
moral  process  of  schooling,  it  woulil  as  little  follow  thut  it 
wonlil  be  rightly  used,  or  prove  beneficial  (though  a  "  pow- 
10 
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er'^  it  woulil  bc)^  as  the  gifts  of  genius,  which,  we  know 
foniiliarly  enough,  arc  no  infallible  passport  to  virtae.  It 
is  just  the  siiiiie  with  mere  knowledge.  Neither  capacity 
nor  knowledge  have,  in  themselves,  any  reference  to  virtae, 
any  more  than  anything  else  that  is  merely  instmmentaly 
and  that  may  be,  Uke  these,  used  or  abused. 

Iii  the  meantime,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long  it  will  be 
iK^fore  our  artisans  and  mechanics  will  learn  practical  wis- 
dom, since  experience  itself  has  so  often  fiuled  to  teach  it. 
I  fear  that  thousands  of  families,  in  the  present  case,  will 
find  the  table  of  "Dry  Measure''  in  Bonnycastle  utterly 
\iTong,  and  tliat  a  "  strike  "  is  anything  but  equal  to  "  two 
bushels,"  while,  not  "  twenty  strikes,"  but  "  one,"  will  prove 

a  "load"  of  intolerable  miser}- ! 

Ever  yours  faithftilly, 

B.  E.  H.  O. 


LETTER    XXVII. 

TO   TUE  SAH£. 

Leicester,  Dec  19,  1812. 
My  de-vr  West, 

I  met  last  night,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  this  place, 
one  who  knew  tlie  celebrated  Robert  Ilall.  Among  other 
things,  he  told  me  he  had  heard  that,  when  a  student  at 
Bristol,  Rolx»rt  had  been  brought  before  the  College  au- 
thorities for  being  present  at  a  prize-fight !  He  defended 
himself  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  and  to  the  great 
horror  of  the  square-toes,  confessed  the  fact,  but  denied 
any  fmlt ;  on  the  contrar}',  contended  that  a  prize-tight 
was  a  verv  instructive  sidit  for  a  vouth  to  witness !  Ono 
can  imagine  the  consternation  of  the  seniors,  while  perhaps 
tlie  young  scapegrace  insisted  that  it  was  a  fine  exhibition 
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of  Vigilance,  patience,  and  fortitude ;  as  such,  eminently 
desirable  for  a  Christian,  and  most  desirable  of  all  for  a 
Christian  minister  to  gaze  upon ;  that  Paul  himself  had 
evidently  been  at  many  a  prize-fight,  as  shown  by  his  fond- 
ness for  the  imagery  derived  from  it ;  that  it  was  also  a 
most  melancholy  exhibition  of  human  depravity  and  corrup- 
tion, and  therefore  full  of  solemn  and  tender  suggestions 
to  one  whose  business  it  would  be  to  rebuke  and  correct 
iniquity ;  and  in  short  (for  Robert  was  not  the  lad  in  those 
days  to  halt  ftt  a  half  paradox),  that  it  was  a  singularly  in- 
structive and  monitory  spectacle  for  young  ministers  of  the 
Gospel! 

There  is  certainly  something  very  attractive  in  a  fight  of 
any  kind,  let  us  say  what  we  will.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  I  felt  this  (shall  I  confess  it?),  when  I  saw  two  little 
imps  pitching  into  one  another  with  much  good-will  —  that 
is,  ill-will — in  the  street.  Out  of  regard  for  the  public 
peace,  or  to  prevent  some  member  of  the  "  Peace  Society," 
should  any  such  one  come  along,  from  knocking  their 
beads  together  by  way  of  teaching  them  to  abstain  from 
all  violence,  I  magnanimously  "  struck  up  "  their  swords  — 
I  mean,  their  fists  —  with  my  umbrella,  looked  awful,  and 
said  solemnly,  "Sirs,  ye  are  brethren ;  why  do  ye  wrong  one 
another?''  Yet,  methinks,  I  could  have  stayed  and  seen  a 
round  or  two  with  much  comfort  and  edification.  "After 
all,''  thought  I,  as  I  went  along  somewhat  uplifted  and 
vainglorious,  "  how  do  I  know  that  I  have  not  impeded 
justice,  and  given  indemnity  to  the  wrong  doer?  How  do 
I  know  that  I  have  saved  weak  innocence  from  tyrannous 
strength  ?  Nay,  how  do  I  know,  (on  which  ever  side  lay 
justice  or  injustice,)  I  have  really  done  anjlhing?"  And 
this  last,  probably,  was  the  correct  view ;  for,  as  soon  as 
my  back  was  turned,  tlie  great  suit  most  likely  proceeded 
to  its  ordinary  arbitration,  as  if  no  sucli  potent  mediator  had 
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ap]>oarecL  It  was  jost  like  many,  more  important,  actions ; 
whether  our  interference  does  gooil  or  harm,  we  know 
not ;  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  whether  it  has  any  effect  at 
all. 

You  remember  the  feeling,  I  dare  say,  with  which,  at 
school,  the  sjTnptoms  of  a  "  fight "  were  hailed.  "A  ring,  a 
ring,''  shouted  the  amiable  bystanders,  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel,  and  afinid  only  of  its  being  too  early  accom- 
modated. Certainly  the  love  of  a  contest,  of  seeing  energy 
and  passion  exhibitinl,  must  be  strong  in  our  pugnacious 
race ;  for  whether  it  be  a  figlit  between  a  matador  and  his 
brute  antagonist,  or  of  two  knights  at  a  tourney,  or  an  in- 
tellectual combat  between  acute  and  accomplished  mindsi 
it  seems  to  be  witnessed  with  much  the  same  eagerness  by 
the  spectators  as  the  fights  of  our  school-days  by  us.  Too 
often  men  feel  as  little  n»gard  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  as 
we  did,  when  we  watched,  iwrhajw  fomented,  the  first  happy 
sjTnptoms  of  a  (juarrel ;  trembling  lest  a  little  reiisouable 
diplomacy  should  rob  us  of  our  treat !  In  that  case  we  felt 
as  much  defrauded  as  the  servant  girl  whose  mistress  had 
given  her  a  holUlay  — to  see  an  execution.  She  came  back 
in  tears,  and  her  mistress  was  needlessly  afraid  that  the 
sorrows  of  the  spectacle  had  been  too  much  for  her  sym- 
pathetic uer\'es.  The  lady  was  never  more  mistaken. 
^  Oh,  ma'am,"  sobbed  the  girl,  ^  the  man  was  not  hung  after 
all!" 

"What  would  you  not  have  given  to  see  the  young  scape- 
graces of  Athens  who  assembled  round  Socrates,  and  lis- 
tened to  his  disputes  with  the  Sophist  tribe  ?  It  would  have 
been  almost  as  interesting  to  watch  their  countenances  as 
those  of  the  chief  combatants.  How  few  amongst  them 
should  M'e  have  found  fairlv  and  incrt^nuouslv  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  i n vest ijrat ion!  How  few  cared  an 
obolus  about  the  truth !    Uow  few  were  willing  to  adopt 
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the  practical  teaching  of  the  groat  sage  they  admired! 
Yet  who  can  question  that  the  deliglit  with  wliich  the^ 
subtle  youths  watched  the  process  by  which  the  redoubteil 
athlete  of  logic  cast  to  the  ground  his  antagonists,  was 
most  intense  ?  Just  as  intense,  I  dare  say,  as  that  with 
which  many  of  the  hearers  of  the  eloquent  preacher  with 
whom  I  began,  listenc*d  to  his  fer\-id  inculcation  of  the 
sublimest  trutlis — and  then  foi^ot  to  practise  them!  .  .  . 

Yours  truly, 

B.   £•   II.   G 


LETTER   XXVIII. 

TO  TIIE  SAME. 

Tuesday,  June  10. 1813. 

My  deas  Friexd, 

Tlie  "suspicions,"  you  say,  of  your  friend  were  unjust 
and  hard  to  bear.  Yes ;  unjust  suspicion  is  always  the  very 
hardest  thing  to  bear,  —  except,  indeeil,y*/«(  suspicion.  Do 
we  want  proof  ?  Why,  look  at  Job.  There  we  sec  a  sub- 
mission, equally  magnanimoius  and  sweet,  till  his  friends 
came  to  "  comfort  hhn."  What,  by  the  bye,  must  bo  the 
condition  of  a  man,  when  his  greatest  ])lagues  are  his  "  con- 
solutions?" 

Thus  was  it  with  the  Patriarch.  His  wife  was  bad  enough, 
no  d(»ubt;  and  tnily  |X)litic  was  the  astute  malignity  of  Sa- 
tan in  letting  her  remain,  whatever  else  he  took  away ;  ac- 
cording to  Coleridge's  epigram :  — 

''  He  took  his  honors,  took  his  wealth, 
He  took  his  children,  took  his  health, 
His  camels,  honies,  asses,  <*ows, — 
And  the  sly  devil  did  not  take  his  s]>oi]se.** 

lt>* 
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But  his  wife  was  nothing  to  \i\^  friends.  She  was  a  blas- 
phemous idiot  —  unless  the  translators  have  done  her  injus- 
tice ;  and  Job  gets  rid  of  her,  as  the  Antiquary  might  have 
done,  by  telling  her  she  spake  as  one  of  the  ^^  foolish  woman- 
kind." But  only  think  of  the  greater  folly  of  the  three  |^ 
losophic  *'*'  Consolers,"  —  who  came  to  see  their  friend  in  the 
extremity  of  his  desolation,  and  had  nothing  better  to  tdl 
liim  than  that  they  were  very  sorry  to  find  him  a  great  rep- 
robate ;  hoped  that,  instead  of  offensive  protestations  of  in- 
nocence, he  would  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  gratify 
them  by  telling  them  what  a  hoary  old  h^-pocrite  he  had 
been !  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  they  broke  their  long 
silence  of  "seven  days;"  —  they  would  have  done  much 
better  in  their  character  of  mutes,  and  might  have  thus  play- 
ed their  parts  as  decently  as  our  modem  friends  of  the  same 
name,  in  other  funereal  scenes. 

It  is  true  that  Job  spake  many  things  "  unadvisedly  with 
his  yi\ys ! "  but  how  can  we  M'ondcr  at  it,  goaded  on  by  such 
peculiar  "  consolations  ?  " 

It  would  evidently  have  been  better  for  Job,  if  he  had 
said  at  once,  "  Not  at  home,"  on  his  dunghill,  to  these 
"  comfortable  gentlemen."  It  is  observable  that  his  tone 
was  altered  immediately  after  their  apixjarance.  When  h© 
spoke,  even  before  they  had  spoken  to  him,  he  seems  a 
changed  man.  lie  did  not  open  his  mouth  to  curse  his  day 
and  to  give  expression  to  all  those  bitter,  yet  sublime  and 
pathetic  lamentations  that  he  "had  ever  seen  the  light,"  till 
he  saw  these  curious  sympathizers  before  him.  I  sometimes 
think  there  must  have  been  something  in  their  xcry  pres- 
ence that  galled  him ;  that  they  gazed  at  him,  perha|)s  even 
before  they  spoke,  with  severe  and  sanctimonious  looks 
which  betrayed  unuttered  suspicions,  or  assumed  a  little  of 
that  pompous  air  with  which  complacent  prosperity  is  apt  to 
regard  humiliation  and  misery.    There  is  something  very 
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Bweet  in  the  reproof  g^vcn  to  these  unfriendly  friends  in  the 
^'■denouement"  of  the  scene.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me 
as  if,  ID  entirely  passing  by  Job's  uni^uestionable  folly  in 
some  of  liis  passionate  utterances,  the  Divine  Benignity 
made  alloieance  for  those  harsh  speeches  as  extorted  from 
him  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  nnder  the  pressure  of  liis  ca- 
lamities, the  most  bitter  of  which  was  his  friends'  condo- 
lence. It  is  as  though  God  looked  on  these  as  involuntary, 
torn  from  him  nnder  a.  condition  in  which  moral  self-control 
was  lost  in  physical  and  mental  ^ony ;  and  so,  thinking 
only  of  the  substantial  tmth  of  Job's  declarations  of  recti- 
tude, and  of  the  more  enlarged  views  which,  on  the  whole, 
ho  took  of  the  divino  administration,  his  condescending 
Maker  refa^es  to  take  notice  of  these  escapades  of  His  afflict- 
ed child,  —  while  He  visits  with  severe  rebuke  the  conduct 
of  Bildad  the  Shuhite  and  his  two  amiable  auxiliaries ;  be- 
cause, while  uttering  many  "  wise  saws"  and  solemn  tru- 
isms, they  had  indulged  in  such  uncharitable  suspicions,  and 
had  been  so  utterly  careless  about  the  anguish  they  were 
causing.  He  was  "  angry  "  that  they  had  not  B]>okcn  the 
thing  that  was  right,  "  as  IlJs  servant  Job ;  "  and  they  were 
to  go  to  His  "  servant  Job  "  to  be  prayed  for,  and  eat  hum- 
ble pie,  and  a  good  large  slice  of  it  too  (I  should  like  to  have 
seen  their  faces  while  they  were  munching  it),  else  their 
leisurely  and  inhuman  pliilosophy  would  have  got  them  hito 
a  scrape. 

By  the  bye,  is  there  not  exquisite  nature  in  the  gradual 
way  in  which  the  "  wordy  strife,"  once  begun,  goes  on  in- 
creasing in  harshness  and  uncharitnbleness  ?  The  "  friends" 
at  first  express  their  suspicions  with  circumlocution  and  po- 
■lite  ambiguity,  and  the  "ifs" — which  however,  are  no 
"peacemakers" — are  abundant.  But  as  the  controversy 
proceeds,  they  become  as  thoughtless  of  Job's  feelings  and 
of  the  pangs  they  cause,  as  a  Majendie  in  dissecting  a  live 
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jackass !  There  is  human  nature  for  you !  Once  get  angry 
for  au  hypothesis,  even  though  an  ethical  one,  and  oar  ethi- 
cal philosopher  ^nll  trample  charity,  pity,  truth  itself  and 
every  cardinal  virtue  under  heaven  in  the  mire,  sooner  than 
surrender  a  tatter  of  it. 

The  pathos  of  that  bitter  cry,  —  "  Have  pity  on  me,  oh, 
my  friends !  have  pity  on  me,  for  the  hand  of  God  liath 
touched  me,"  —  extorts  nothing  from  the  *^  Consolations  of 
Philosophy  "  on  this  occasion.  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  is 
l)rompt  to  "answer  the  multitude  of  words"  with  a  greater 
multitude;  and,  "full  of  talk"  himself  asks  whether  "a 
man  full  of  talk  is  to  be  justified  ?  "  Zophar  the  Naamathite 
has  heard  the  "  copy  of  his  reproach,"  and  hastens  to  show 
that  he  is  not  going  to  stand  that ;  while  Bildad  the  Sho- 
hite  wants  to  know,  in  a  prolix  speech,  how  long  it  will  be 
before  Job  "  makes  an  end  of  words?"  One  and  all  hasten 
to  enter  their  protest  against  Job's  reasonings,  and -vindicate 
their  system  of  dogmatic  theology  ;  bring  him  in  gnUty  of 
"uttering  lies,"  "mocking  God,"  "casting  off  fear,"  "re- 
straining prayer ;"  of  a  "  crafty  tongue,"  and  the  "  hope  of 
the  hyi>ocrite !  "  No  wonder  at  last,  after  Job's  final  and 
most  sublime  self  vindication,  that  he  intrenches  himself  in 
that  indiimant  silence  which  is  vet  more  touching  than  his 
pathos,  —  and  exclaims,  "  The  words  of  Job  are  ended."  It 
is  a  great  wonder  to  me  that  the  good  man  did  not  fidrly 
succumb  under  the  weight  of  his  friends'  sympathy  and  con- 
solation. 

From  this  unlucky  exi)eriment,  I  think  we  may  infer  that 
when  we  see  any  man  in  trouble,  and  have  nothing  better 
to  say  to  him  than  that  he  is  probably  scourged  lor  sins  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  we  had  better  hold  our  tongues ; 
but,  at  all  events,  let  us  not  wonder  that  such  suspicions 
embitter  the  spirit  of  man  far  more  than  the  troubles  them- 
selves. 
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By  the  way, — and  quite  apart  from  this  particular  and 
unexampled  case  of  condolence,  I  should  say  that  it  is  bet- 
ter, at  least  in  great  trouble,  to  bo  at  first  without  human 
symjmthy  altogether.  A  man  in  his  senses,  left  alone  with 
God  and  himself,  manages,  I  sometimes  think,  better  than 
with  a  host  of  merely  mortal  "  Consolateurs."  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Infinite, — like  Job  before  those  accursed 
tongues  began  to  wag,  —  we  fall  down  prostrate,  and  hush 
the  heart  in  silence.  But  if  we  begin  to  talk  much  with  oth- 
ers, or  they  with  us,  —  beshrew  that  confounded  tongue 
(theirs  and  ours)  !  —  it  somehow  reacts  on  the  heart  and  the 
understanding,  and  produces  disquiet.  Like  the  clang  of  a 
trumpet,  it  excites  emotions  that,  but  for  it,  might  have 
slumbered.  Sometimes,  too,  the  platitudes  wliich  a  mind 
at  ease  utters  to  a  mind  in  anguish  (however  true  they  may 
be),  and  the  provoking  tranquillity  with  which  they  are  doled 
out,  chafe  and  irritate  us.  Sometimes  we  are  told  we  grieve 
too  muchy  and  sometimes  not  in  the  riyht  way ;  sometimes 
a  consolation  is  hinted  which  is  felt  to  be  none ;  sometimes 
we  are  told  to  be  cheerful,  when  we  feel  we  can't ;  and  more 
frequently  than  all,  and  perhaps  worse  than  all,  comes  a  bit 
of  mortal  moral  ^'  prosing,"  which  has  been  anticipated  by 
oar  own  mind  a  thousand  times,  and  the  repetition  of  which 
only  tends  to  nuike  us  impatient.  Perhaps  I  am  peculiarly 
sensitive  in  this  matter ;  but  I  confess  I  have  never  been  in 
profundis  (and  I  have  several  times  been  so)  without  wish- 
ing every  friend  that  came  to  see  me,  at  Jericlio. 

I  remember,  in  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  hours  of  my 
life,  meeting  by  chance  with  a  relation  who  had  sufiered  a 
like  calamity.  I  ha<l  not  seen  her  for  years ;  I  have  never 
seen  her  since ;  I  can  never  see  her  again,  at  least  in  this 
world.  We  met,  clasped  hands,  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes,  —  read,  reciprocally,  the  whole  tale  of  each  other's 
sorrows  there,  —  exchanged   all  unutterable  thoughUs  — 
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and,  Ti'ithont  speaking  one  word,  passed  on.    I  will  ventiire 

to  say  we  said  more,  and  more  to  the  ])arpose  too,  than  if 

vra  had  been  exelianging  eommon-places  of  condolenoe 

from  that  day  to  this. 

Ever  yours, 

B.  £.  n.  G. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Great  Babr,  Aug.  1SI3. 

My  dear  "West, 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that,  after  you  left  me,  I  felt 
ver}-  much  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  if  indeed  you  know  how 
that  feels.  I  could  settle  to  nothing.  My  books  seemed 
uninteresting,  —  the  garden  walk,  we  had  so  often  paced 
of  late,  intolerably  lonesome,  —  the  silent  piano  a  positively 
disagreeable  object.  The  sun  shines  as  bright  over  the  green 
fields  and  hills  as  when  we  rambled  and  talked  so  merrily 
there  vesterdav,  and  vet  it  seems  to  shine  with  a  sombre  and 
melancholy  light.  Certainly  those  of  us  who  live  almost 
absolutely  in  solitude  are  much  to  be  pitied  when  we  have 
parted  with  a  friend ;  for,  if  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  is 
keen  in  proportion  to  the  rarity  of  the  enjoyment,  the  sep- 
anition  is  felt  with  a  far  more  exquisite  sensibility  than  can 
ever  be  experienced  by  those  to  whom  each  day  brings  a 
new  guest,  and  whose  memories,  like  the  waxen  tablet  of 
tlie  ancients,  are  ready  each  moment  to  receive  a  new  im- 
pression. 

These  partings,  —  when  will  they  cease  ?  or  cease  to  bo 
n'cn'ctled  because  they  can  be  at  j)leasure  eternally  re- 
newed ?  But  in  this  world,  and  at  our  age,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  whenever  we  part,  of  what  Cowper  says  so  pathet- 
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ically,  that  "  the  robin  red-breaat  may  be  chirping  on  the 
grave  of  one  of  ue  before  the  winter  is  over."  I  gometiinea 
envy  the  patriarchs  their  longevity,  who  could,  without  ab- 
surdity, invite  a  friend  to  pay  a  visit,  "  if  all  be  well,"  half 
a  century,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  two  centuries  hence, 
and  at  sixty  bespeak  the  honor  and  pleasure, "  if  notliing 
happened,"  of  your  company  at  their  three  hundred  and 
fiflieth  birthday !  —  at  all  events,  when  they  did  meet,  could 
speak  not  only  of  an  ancient  friendship  of  thirty  or  forty 
years,  as  we  poor  ephemerals  so  complacently  do,  but  of 
one  of  five  or  six  centuries  1  Terribly  long-winded,  though, 
depend  upon  it,  must  have  been  some  of  those  stories  which 
the  old  gentlcmea  told  over  a  winter  fire ;  I  imagine  Me- 
thuselah's youngest  son,  a  stripling  of  eighty  or  so,  must 
often  have  anticipated  the  maxim  of  Montaigne,  "Les 
vieillords  sont  dangerenz."  No  doubt,  he  often  quietly 
slipped  out  of  the  room  jnst  as  the  patriarch  began  that 
desperately  tough  afiair  of  his  "first  love,"  when  he  was  a 
gay  youth  of  just  one  hundred.  Cannot  yon  imagine  the 
ancient,  snrroimdcd  with  his  great-great-great-grcat^rand- 
children,  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  generation,  in  a  small  fam- 
ily party  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-five, — all  assembled  to 
celebrate  his  eight  hundred  and  fifty-first  birthday  ?  What 
prodigious  lapses  of  time,  mcthinks,  would  the  old  gentle- 
man be  apt  to  deal  with;  —  how  he  remembered  some- 
thing four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  "  come  next  fiill," 
as  well  as  if  it  happened  "yesterday;"  how  he  remem- 
bered it  very  well,  becanse  his  eldest  daughter's  great- 
grandchild's fifth  daughter's  son's  nephew  was  then  a  little 
lad  of  forty  years  of  age,  and  died  of  the  measles ! 

Yet,  on  second  thoughts,  it  seems  irreverent  thus  to  talk 
of  the  imagined  prosincss  of  him  on  whose  Mlver  hairs  wo 
should  have  looked  as  on  the  snowy  summit  of  Mont  Blanc ; 
whose  eyes  had  gazed  on  those  of  Adam ;  who  could  tell 
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US  traditions  of  the  yonng  beauty  of  Eve,  and  carry  us  back 
to  memories  of  the  world's  dawn ! 

But  would  even  patriarchal  longevity  suffice  us?  I  trow 
not.  Even  that  must  come  to  an  end ;  and  if  we  were  to 
live  not  only  as  long  as  Methuselah,  but  as  long  as  Voltaire^ 
little  man  of  Saturn,  whose  term  was  30,000  years,  or  even 
as  "Micromegas"  himself  we  should  still  say,  "This,  yon 
see,  is  just  to  be  admitted  to  a  glimpse  of  the  world ;  we 
are  doomed  to  die,  as  one  may  say,  the  moment  we  are 
bom."  No  question  but  Methuselah  himself  often  read  sage 
lessons  in  his  nine  hundredth  year  on  the  extreme  brevity 
and  vanity  of  human  life,  and  told  his  descendants,  when 
near  a  thousand,  that  his  days  were  but  "  as  a  shadow,**  and 
"  as  a  dream  in  the  night."  Wliat  then  the  remedy?  Ah  I 
my  friend,  how  these  partings  make  one  long  for  that  im- 
mortality in  which  there  shall  be  none,  or  none  that  shall  be 
attcnde<l  with  regrets;  because  we  shall  be  assured  that 
after  a  little  interval  —  yes,  for  even  if  separation  be  for  a 
thousand  years,  it  will  be  little  in  comparison  ^I'ith  eternal 
duration  —  we  shall  meet  in  joy  again,  and  friendship  know 
no  death.  Strange,  glorious  issue  of  things !  when  friends 
shall  bid  each  other  farewell,  even  for  ^yq  hundred  yeara^ 
with  an  unmoLstened  eye :  set  out,  on  a  little  tour  of  some 
small  portion  of  the  universe  (to  visit  Cassiopea,  for  exam- 
ple, or  Orion,  for  two  or  three  centuries,)  and  come  back, 
still  to  find  the  charmed  home-circle  unbroken,  the  "immor- 
tal amaranth "  still  mantling  the  porch  with  its  unfading 
leaf,  and  gardens  ever  verdant,  because  there  "  eternal  sum- 
mer dwells." 

Mvsterv  of  mvsteries !  that  human  folly  should  ever  fore- 
go  these  enchanting  hopes,  and  count  itself  "  unworthy  of 
otenial  life  :"  still  greater  mystcr\%  that  sin  should  ever  in- 
duce us  to  do  anything  to  forfeit  them  !  Yet,  in  trutli,  the 
latter  my  ster}' will  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  former;  for 
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the  fact  that  man  is  such  a  fool  as  to  imperil  immortal  de- 
light for  momentary  gratifications,  too  well  explains  his 
a{Kithy.  Apart  from  the  consciousness  of  demerit,  there  is 
not  a  human  being  who  would  not,  amidst  the  sorrows  and 
separations  of  this  world,  sooner  part  with  anytliiug  than 
the  hopes  —  even  though  they  be  faint — of  immortality. 
Let  a  future  life  be  only  matter  of  guesses  and  conjectures, 
yet,  if  man  thought  tliat  the  sole  alternatives  it  presented 
were  Nothing  or  "eternal  happiness,"  you  would  see  all 
mankind  true  to  the  principles  on  which  they  generally  act, 
and  believing  as  the  will  directed  them.  Yes,  ready  to 
knock  anybody  on  the  head  who  but  whispered  a  doubt  of 
that  fair  reversion  which  man^s  hoi)es  would  soon  teach  him 
to  convert  into  certjunty. 

Strange  that  any  one  for  the  sake  of  a  little  gain,  or  a  prof- 
itable lie,  or  the  momentary  gratification  of  any  passion  or 
appetite  whatever,  should  do  anything  to  cloud  such  bright 
hopes,  which  surely,  even  if  delusive,  are,  so  long  as  they 
•re  believed,  by  fiir  the  most  solid  and  precious  of  all  our 
pleasures !  May  you  and  I,  my  friend,  seek,  in  the  only 
right  way,  the  realiz:ition  of  these  hoi>es,  and  every  day 
earnestly  strive  to  render  ourselves  less  strange  to  the  scenes 
which  await  us,  by  foregoing  every  appetite  and  passion 
which  is  inconsistent  with  them.  We  shall  then  at  length 
fljreet  each  other,  I  doubt  not,  in  that  world  where  we  shall 
either  part  no  more,  or  part  and  meet,  and  meet  and  part 
without  end  ;  —  meet  with  ever  fresh  delight,  and  part  with- 
out fear  or  sorrow ;  where  "  farewell  "  —  no  empty  wish  — 
will  always  fulfil  itself,  and  '*  welcome "  will  be  repeated 

for  ever. 

Yours  ever, 

B.  £.  U.  Q. 
11 
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LETTER   XXX. 

to  a  friexd  who  had  xabbowly  escaped  spenbixg  a 

xigut  ix  st.  albax^s  abbbt.* 

Mt  dear  Friexd, 

Far  from  laiigliing  at  yoa  for  that  pit4i-pat  at  the  heart 
as  you  saw  the  gleam  of  sunlight  lessening  in  the  greal 
western  door  of  the  Abbey,  and  thought  yon  were  in  for 
an  autumnal  night  in  the  dreary  pile,  (standing  so  isolated, 
that  by  no  possibility  could  you  have  made  your  voice 
heard,)  I  assure  you,  I  quite  felt  for  you,  and  was  oonseiona 
of  a  sympatJietic  pit-a-pat  even  at  your  description. 

I  think  I  have  as  much  physical  courage  as  most  men, 
and  perhaps  more  than  the  average  moral  courage ;  and 
yet  I  am  so  persuaded  that  mere  courage,  physical  or  moral, 
is  impotent  against  the  cumulative  eflects  of  imagination 
when  that  faculty  is  subjected  to  the  continuous  pressure 
of  influences  favorable  to  its  unchecked  activity,  that 
I  would  not  answer  for  myselfj  or  for  any  man  in  the  dp- 
cumstances  in  which  you  seemed  likely  to  be  placed. 

In  truth,  let  the  imagination  be  ever  so  feeble,  let  it  he 
with  or  without  culture,  still  I  believe  fullv  that  its  latent 
energies  may^  under  the  operation  of  novel,  impressive,  and 
sufficiently  persistent  influences,  be  roused  into  such  in- 
tense action,  as  to  overmaster  every  other  faculty ;  subdne 
not  only  reason  and  judgment  by  ideal  terrors,  but  impose 
laws  on  sensation  itself;  make  the  eyes  see,  and  the  ears 
hear,  just  what  it  pleases. 

I  dare  say  you  may  recollect  reading  of  sentinels  during 

♦  Finding  the  door  open,  lie  had  wandered  in  one  autumn  afternoon, 
and,  lost  in  thought,  was  musing  In  the  ancient  pile,  when  he  heard  steps 
near  the  distant  door.  lie  turned,  and  had  just  time  to  call  to  the  vanish- 
ing  figures.    A  minute  later,  and  he  would  have  been  shut  in  all  niglit. 
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the  Peninsular  War,  who,  having  been  stationed  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  field  after  a  day's  skirmish,  have  been 
known  to  desert  in  the  night,  not  from  fear  of  living 
enemies,  but  from  inability  to  endure  the  proximity  of 
the  dead !  There  lay  the  foe  in  the  dread  silence  of  his 
last  sleep,  and  put  his  living  foe  to  flight!  I  can  easily 
imagine  such  a  thing  happening  even  to  a  brave  man. 

I  remember,  when  a  lad  of  sixteen,  it  used  to  be  some- 
times my  lot  to  pass  a  remarkably  dreary  and  isolated 
churchyard  about  a  mile  distant  A*om  a  very  ancient 
country  town.  Like  some  other  ancient  towns,  it  has 
gradually  shifted  its  site  and  left  its  churchyard  behind  it, 
as  if  the  dead  and  the  living  had  quarrelled; — no  bad 
fleparation,  by  the  way.  If  I  were  writing  now  to  our 
worthy  friend,  the  Rector  of ^  I  would  maliciously  sug- 
gest whether  it  might  not  be  from  antipathy  to  ^^ sermons'* 
that  we  thus  find  old  towns  sometimes  hitching  away 
from  the  church ! 

At  that  time  of  life,  an  imputation  o(  /ear  was  my 
greatest  fear.  So  feeling  ashamed  of  a  certain  uneasy 
consciousness  of  gladness  when  my  horse  had  fiiirly  turned 
the  comer  of  the  road  which  led  into  the  churchyard,  I 
resolved,  one  wild-looking,  stormy  November  evening,  to 
fiioe  and  conquer  this  indefinite  dread.  I  tied  my  horse 
to  the  gate  which  led  into  the  charmed  ground,  and  de- 
termined to  walk  fiiirly  round  it.  I  did  so,  —  and  I  need 
hardly  say  saw  nothing;  yet  I  will  own  to  you  that 
before  I  had  made  the  circuit,  the  senses  were  sufficiently 
quickened  to  convince  me  that  it  only  required  sufficient 
time  to  make  me  see  and  hear  any  thing  that  imagination 
should  choose  to  palm  upon  me.  The  melancholy  autumn 
wind  sighed  and  moaned  with  peculiar  solemnity  among 
the  branches  of  the  dark  trees  which  edged  the  wall  of 
the  churchyard ;  and  as  it  rustled  in  the  long  grass  of  the 
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graves  over  which  I  stumbled,  and  made  the  sear  leaves 
patter  on  the  grave-stones,  I  could  almost  fancy  I  heard 
the  feet  of  supernatural  visitants;  the  shimmering  of 
a  white  tomb  seen  in  the  distant  gloom  looked  like  a 
"  sheeted  ghost ;  *'  and  as  I  ^was  just  getting  round  to  the 
point  which  led  straight  to  the  churchyard  gate,  all  at 
once,  and  without  any  reason  or  warning,  I  had  a  sort  of 
vision,  as  my  eyes  rested  on  a  large  tomb,  of  a  figure 
Ufliug  its  arm  with  a  menacing  gesture.  It  was,  I  doubt 
not,  the  fancy-transformed  shape  of  some  monumental 
sculpture;  but  it  came  with  such  startling  suddenness 
that  it  lefl  me  without  power  of  reasoning  upon  it.  I 
made  a  strong  effort  to  walk  straight  on,  though  quick- 
ening my  pace,  and  was  glad  enough,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say,  to  regain  my  horse's  back,  —  who,  happily  proof 
against  all  imagination,  was  quietly  munching  his  grass, 
and,  I  dare  say,  wondering  in  his  mind  at  the  unreasonable 
hour  I  had  chosen  for  my  devotions ! 

I  once  had  a  friend  who  lost  his  way  on  one  of  the 
mountains  of  Cumberland  one  autumn  evening;  and  fear- 
ful of  walking  down  some  precipice,  and  equally  afrmd  of 
going  to  sleep,  he  paced  out  a  little  walk,  before  it  became 
quite  dark,  and  resolved  to  keep  in  motion  to  and  fro  on 
that  sentinel's  beat  all  night.  He  told  me  that  as  he 
looked  at  the  giant  peaks  and  the  shadowy  glens  by  the 
light  of  a  waning  moon,  and  listened  to  the  distant  roar 
of  waters  in  the  still  and  solemn  night,  his  imagination 
possessed  and  terrified  him  almost  to  madness ;  and  I  can 
well  believe  it. 

Had  you  been  caught,  I  can  easily  suppose  that  you 
might  have  been  fairly  over-mastered  before  morning,  and 
come  out  an  —  idiot!  You  would  have  had  an  endless 
variety  and  succession  of  sights  and  sounds  wherewith 
&ncy  might  play  you  tricks,  —  making  you  at  last  see 
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wliat  18  imrisaUe,  and  hear  what  is  inaadible.  No  doubt 
yoa  would  have  spent  the  hour  of  fiiding  twilight  in 
padng  up  and  down  the  echoing  aides,  trying  to  persuade 
youraelf  of  the  folly  of  ideal  terrors,  and  that,  beyond  the 
abaurdity  and  inoonvenienoe  of  your  situation,  there  was 
reaDy  nothing  to  disturb  you.  But,  as  you  felt  chilly 
with  the  night  wind,  and  weary  and  faint  with  &sting  (for 
an  empty  stomach  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  a  haunted 
bndn,  yea,  a  glass  of  warm  negus  has  a  mighty  power  of 
laying  ghosts),  imagination  would  begin  to  plague  you; 
and  the  very  echo  of  your  footsteps,  as  you  trod  the 
resounding  pavement,  would  seem  to  suggest  sounds 
whispering  in  the  rooC  A  sudden  gleam  of  moonlight, 
as  it  broke  through  a  cloud  and  chased  a  shadow  near 
some  distant  pillar,  would  seem  to  show  your  startled  eye 
that  some  living  shape  had  glided  behind  the  column ;  or 
as  it  brought  out  into  shimmering  light  a  distant  monu- 
mental figure,  would  animate  the  marble  with  &ncied  life 
and  motion.  The  very  look  of  that  low  black  door  in  the 
spacious  north  transept,  seen  in  such  vivid  contrast  with 
the  white  walls  and  colnnms,  and  leading  down  (so  tradi* 
tion  says)  to  the  tombs  of  the  old  abbots  —  would,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  almost  seem  to  you,  as  you  passed  it  at  a 
distance,  half  open ;  nay,  do  you  not  hear  some  strange 
sounds  within  it?  There  arc  also,  you  feel  confident, 
mutterings  and  wliisperings  in  the  long  cloistered  walk 
over  head  among  the  second  tiers  of  pillai-s.  Hark !  wliat 
was  that  sound?  Pshaw!  it  is  but  a  distant  turret  door 
slamming  to  with  the  night  wind.  You  are  but  just  con- 
vinced of  it,  when  a  rustling  sound  behind  you  seems  to 
show  that  footste[)s  arc  pattering  near.  No,  it  is  but  the 
swaying  of  the  branches  of  the  old  yew-tree  against  a 
distant  window.  Another  burst  of  moonlight  suddenly 
calls  out  of  darkness  a  grotesque  and  grintling  monster  near 

11  • 
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you.  Look  agmn ;  pish !  it  is  but  a  &ntastic  oraament  of 
tomb  or  pillar.  All  at  once,  tlie  sharp  shrill  scream  of  tho 
owlet  startles  the  ear  of  night ;  —  how  deep,  how  appalling, 
is  the  silence  that  follows !  Suddenly  there  is  agaui  a  somid 
behind  you,  and,  as  you  turn,  a  flickering  shadow  is  seen ; 
it  is  certainly  some  one  disappearing  behind  that  pillar. 
One  —  two  —  the  clock  tolls  midnight ;  its  vibrations  are 
painfully  distinct  to  the  ear  .  .  .  and  you  think  there  are  six 
long  hours  of  darkness  still  before  you ! 

In  short,  my  friend,  I  am  very  glad  you  were  not 
called  to  face  this  nocturnal  adventure,  for  I  fear  that  long 
before  you  had  j!>i>A€(?  and  pshawed^  and  pooh-poolied 
away  the  sights  and  sounds  which  haunted  you,  imagi- 
nation might  so  have  transformed  and  misinterpreted 
them,  as  to  make  a  fool  of  reason. 

Did  you  ever  stand  and  watch  the  dead,  alone  and 
steadily  for  some  time  —  especially  by  candle-light  ?  I 
have,  and  without  a  particle  of  fear ;  but  as  I  have  con- 
tinued to  gaze,  I  have  seen  how  easily  imagination  might 
be  deceived.  I  could  sometimes  almost  have  sworn  that 
I  had  seen  a  slight  movement  of  the  heavy  eyelashes,  or  a 
very  slow  rising  and  falling  of  the  shroud,  as  of  a  perfectly 
noiseless  breathing ! 

How  exquisitely  does  Walter  Scott  depict  the  effect  on 
the  rude  Deloraine,  as  he  takes  the  "mighty  book"  from 
the  Wizard's  '*  dead  hand,"  in  Melrose  Abbey !  The 
flickering  light  on  the  face  of  death  will  often  give  just 
the  appearance  of  that  "  dread  frown."    * 

"  Then  Deloraine  in  terror  took 
From  the  dea<l  haii<l  the  mighty  book, 
AVlth  iron  elapsed,  ami  with  iron  bound 
lie  thought  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  frowned- 
But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light, 

* 

Perchance  had  dazzled  the  warrior*^  sight" 
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be  dreaded  as  night  and  silence.  Other  men,  ao  fiur  as 
they  lay  any  stress  on  this  sensitiveness  of  imagination  ad 
all,  would  argae  that  it  rather  indicates  that  there  are 
unseen  realities  than  that  there  are  nofi^  though,  no 
doubt,  it  often  befools  itself;  just  as  shadows  indicate  a 
substance,  or  as  dreams  are  the  counterpart  of  realities. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  both  of  us  know  well  enough ; 
that  many  who  are  most  contemptuously  incredulous  in  all 
such  matters  prove  the  greatest  cowards  when  the  trial 
comes.  Abundance  of  examples  show  that  those  who  have 
gathered  courage  from  the  illusory  character  of  supersti- 
tious fears  to  proclaim,  while  in  health  and  strength,  the 
equally  illusory  character  of  the  terrors  of  death  itself  are 
apt  at  last  to  prove  arrant  cravens.  This  so  frequent  frdlure 
of  courage  ought  to  make  these  Bardolphs  and  Bobadillaa 
of  the  devil  a  little  more  modest; — they  should  not,  for 
very  shame^  boast  and  swagger  over  their  cups,  in  high 
blood  and  in  broad  daylight,  since,  like  so  many  of  their 
fellows,  they  may  be  found  showing  the  "white  feather" 
when  the  inevitable  hour,  which  can  alone  test  their  courage, 

comes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

B.  B.  H.  G. 


LETTER  XXXI.  . 

TO  ALFRED  WEST,   ESQ. 

jAinTAST,  1844. 

My  dear  West, 

So  J.  S. is  unmasked  at  last.    Upon  my  honor  I 

almost  pity  him;  —  not  for  being  unmasked,  for  on  that 
he  ought  rather  to  be  congratulated,  since  it  has  at  least  put 
a  term  to  a  course  of  what  must  have  been  unparalleled 
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self-torture,  and  was  a  necessary  condition  of  even  a  chance 
of  reformation ;  but  I  almost  pity  him  to  think  of  the 
frightful  suffering  he  must  have  imposed  on  himself  in 
wearing  so  long  that  close  vizard,  which  must^  one  would 
tiiink,  have  almost  suffocated  him.  How  much  more  hard, 
if  the  hj'pocrite  did  but  know  it,  to  seem  than  to  be  vir- 
tuous I  '^ 

As  to  your  question,  "  what  punishment  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  hypocrisy," — it  is  hard  to  say ;  I  only  know 
that  as  few  can  be  too  severe  for  it,  so  few  can  be  more 
so  than  that  which  its  eternal  arts  against  detection,  its 
shifts  and  self-constraint,  must  inflict  on  itself.  I  only 
know  of  one  thing  that  could  make  it  much  worse ;  and 
that  would  be  (if  we  had  the  power  to  manage  it),  to  com- 
pel hypocrisy  to  act  the  hypocrite  perfectly ;  that  is,  not 
only  to  give  smiles,  gestures,  words,  or  tears,  in  homage  to 
religion  and  virtue,  but  acts  —  though  still  reluctant  acts ; 
practical  hypocrisy,  in  short,  in  which  virtue  should  bo 
exactly  simulated,  and  have  nothing  wanting  in  the  world, 
except  that  trifling  thing  —  its  essence.  Only  think  of  the 
rueful  acquiescence  with  which  a  benevolent  hyj)ocrite  would 
back  his  bland  sympathy  with  distress  and  misfortune  — 
by  a  constrained  donation  of  a  guinea ;  —  the  too  sincere 
groans  and  grimaces  with  which  a  hypocrite  in  religion 
would  perform  the  secret  devotions  to  which  he  felt  him- 
self internally  driven  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  without 
meaning  a  wonl  of  the  long  prayers  he  uttered ;  the  vexa- 
tion ^-ith  which  he  would  find  that  sleep  fled  his  eyelids 
till  he  had  punctually  performed  his  two  hours  of  evening 
meditation  and  devotion  (a  genuine  penance  surely),  for 
which  he  was  taking  credit  of  the  world !  How  pleasant 
for  the  sentimental  philanthropist  to  find  himself,  perforce, 
whispering  consolation  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dj-ing, 
and  adored  as  a  Howard  without  a  particle  of  claim  to  it! 
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the  "gay  Lothario,"  sore  against  his  will,  compeUed  to 
make  good  that  '^promise  of  marriage"  under  which  he 
intended  to  betray!  the  concealed  toper  always  finding 
his  secret  flagon  filled  with  delightfully  transparent  and 
insipid  water !  the  disguised  rake,  playing  airs  of  chastity 
so j^-ell,  as  to  frighten  every  lady  of  his  acquaintance  at 
his  austerity,  and  the  masked  wanton  enacting  the  prude 
so  inhnitably  as  to  prevent  every  eye  from  regarding  her 
in  any  other  light  than  as  an  angel  who  had  mistaken  her 
way  and  stepped  into  a  body  by  mistake !  Here,  you  see, 
we  should  have  every  virtue  under  heaven  and  not  one 
particle  of  it ;  all  its  good  effects  though  itself  non-existent! 
You  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  it  would  be  an  intoU 
erable  punishment  thus  to  **  do  the  works  of  Grod"  and  be 
the  **  servant  of  the  devil,"  —  to  take  more  pains  to  go  to 
hell  than  other  people  to  go  to  heaven.  No  doubt ;  but 
then  the  prescribed  actions  are  precisely  what  such  people 
pretend  to  be  doing,  and  I  would  merely  turn  the  pretence 
into  reality. 

But  how,  by  the  way,  shall  we  deal  with  that  curioua 
class  of  h}7)ocrites  who  affect  failings  which  they  have  not  ;• 
who  acknowledge  "  sins  "  of  which  they  were  never  guilty, 
for  the  sake  of  being  reputed  saints  among  those  who  make 
a  merit  of  ^  voluntary  humility ; "  or  who  parade  vices  to 
which  they  are  strangers  for  the  sake  of  being  thought 
men  of  ton  and  spirit  ?  To  punish  these  by  compelling 
them  to  act  the  vices  they  dissemble  would,  I  fear,  be  no 
punishment  at  all:  the  ** saint"  would  soon  qualify  Idm" 
self  thus  to  be  a  "  sinner;"  and  the  rake  do  his  best,  at  all 
events,  to  justify  his  boast  of  profligacy.  It  is  hard  to  say 
how  these  are  to  be  treated  on  any  such  plan.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  would  be  to  get  the  world  to  resolve,  that 
when  the  things  hj'pocritically  assumed  are  considered  dis- 
creditable in  themselves,  those  who  assume  them  for  the 
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cnhanoement  of  humility,  shall  always  find  themselves 
Miwedf  and  pass  for  trae-spoken^  not  self-traducers ;  ihivtic 
who  do  so  to  gain  credit  among  ^  the  men  about  town,^ 
shall  be  accounted  liars ;  thus  will  the  ^  saint  ^  get  credit 
fcr  his  "  sins,"  and  the  rake  no  credit  for  his  ^  spirit." 

How  little  men  would  like,  in  the  former  case,  to  be  sup- 
posed to  speak  the  truth,  we  have  a  notable  example  in 
that  old  story  of  the  monk  who  heard  the  confessions  of  a 
certain  cardinaL  ^  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners,"  said  the 
cardinal.  ^  It  is  too  true,"  said  the  monk.  **•  I  have  been 
guilty  of  every  kind  of  sin,"  sighed  the  cardinal.  ^  It  is  a 
solemn  &ct,  my  son,"  said  the  monk.  ^  I  have  indulged 
in  pride,  amlntion,  malice,  and  revenge,"  pursued  his  Em- 
inence. The  provoking  confessor  assentecl  without  one 
}Htying  word  of  doubt  or  protest.  "  Why,  you  fool,"  at 
last  said  the  exasperated  cardinal,  ^  you  don^t  imagine  I 
mean  aU  this  to  the  letter."  ^  Ho,  ho ! "  said  the  monk, 
**  so  you  have  been  a  liar  too,  have  you  ?  " 

Yours  faithfully,  and  "  without  hj'pocrisy," 

n.  £.  II.  G. 

P.  S.  If  you  have  an  opportunity,  please  to  take  an  ox- 
act  measure  of  J.  S— *8  face.  If  I  mistake  not,  you  will 
find  it  at  least  one  inch  and  three  quarters  shorter  than  it 
used  to  be. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

TO   THE   8AXK. 

Hat,  1811. 

Mr  DEAR  Frtexd, 

A  youth  of  whom  you  knew  somothinpr,  tliouirh  little 
gooil,  young  B— ,  has  finishiMl  a  short  caruiT  of  vice  and 
folly  by  going  to  sea,  and  lefl  his  wiilowed  mother,  at\er 
all  her  passionate  love  and  sacrifices,  with  a  brok4>n  heart. 
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What  a  dance  the  young  rascal  has  led  his  gaardian  angel, 
if  indeed  he  ever  had  any ;  though  I  fancy  he  has  given 
up  liis  charge  long  ago  in  despair.  The  mother,  it  seemSy 
has  not ;  but  then  a  mother  surely  is  more  than  angeL  A 
strange  mystery  of  love  —  that  parental  instinct!  How  it 
outlives  the  worth  of  its  object,  and  sets  prudence,  and 
calculation,  and  reason  itself  all  at  defiance.  When  a  child 
is  cast  off  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  is  one  fond 
heart  that  stUl  throbs  and  is  breaking  for  him  ;  and  when 
every  other  door  is  closed,  there  is  still  one  left  ajar.  There 
the  foot-fall  even  of  his  reeling  steps  at  midnight,  as  he 
comes  from  his  drunken  orgies,  is  often  watched  and  lis- 
tened for  with  intense  agony.  Such  have  often  been  the 
vigils,  passed  amidst  tears  and  terror,  of  this  broken- 
hearted widow.  Beautiful,  no  doubt,  most  beautiful,  is 
this  instinct  of  parental  love  —  and  yet  strangely  akin  to 
folly ;  necessary,  I  suppose,  in  this  evil  world,  to  give  efiect 
to  the  Divine  compassion  which  "  wills  not  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance ;"  yet,  in 
itself,  hardly  reconcilable  with  reason. 

Xevertheless  a  time  must  come,  I  suppose,  when  even 
this  instinct  would  be  wearied  out,  if  fathers  and  mothers 
were  immortal  upon  earth,  thoilgh  not,  perhaps,  till  the  ftiU 
tale  of  the  "  seventy  times  seven "  had  been  duly  told. 
Still,  the  time  would  come  at  last,  when  even  parental  love 
would  tire  of  the  task,  "never  ending,  still  beginning," 
of  witnessing  alternate  disobedience  and  repentance  ;  when 
even  a  father  must  say  to  the  ungrateful  child  —  "  The  ex- 
periment is  over ;  never  more  will  I  be  to  thee  a  father ; 
never  more  shalt  thou  be  to  me  a  son."  Reason  revolts 
at  the  absurdity  of  an  eternal  series  of  offences  and  for- 
givenesses. 

I^iust  it  not  also  be  so  with  the  incorrigible  children  of 
the  Father  of  all,  —  who  exercises  a  like  long-suffering  ? 
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However  men  may  dispute  about  how  experiment  is  to 
end,  —  whether  in  ultimate  annihilation,  or  hopeless  exile 
from  the  all-cheering  Presence,  the  8pect£icle  of  a  responsible 
being  permitted  eternally  to  transgress  and  eternally  to 
repent,  is  an  absurdity  which  the  intellect  and  the  moral 
sense  alike  rebel  against. 

But  in  this  world,  at  all  events,  parental  love  is  almost 
never  extinguished.  I  have  met  with  men  whom  insulted 
patience,  accompanied  with  severe  self-control,  and  a  sensi* 
bility  feeble  by  nature  or  subdued  by  habit,  has  armed,  to 
all  visible  appearance  at  least,  with  power  to  cast  off  a 
worthless  child.  I  say  to  all  visible  appearance ;  for  wo 
cannot  be  quite  sure.  Sometimes  we  see  that  a  sudden 
gosh  of  reviving  tenderness  sweeps  away  as  with  a  flood 
all  the  barriers  which  a  stoical  pride  had  erected,  and  shows 
US  that  the  fountain  had  been  dammed  up,  not  dry.  But, 
however  it  be  with  men,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  woman,  — 
not  herself  criminal,  —  who  has  utterly  suppressed  the 
yearning  love  for  a  child,  however  worthless. 

And  so  this  poor  widow  sits  and  weeps  over  the  cruel 
flight  of  this  detestable  cub,  who  has  robbed  her,  ruined 
her,  and  brought  down  "  her  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave;"  as  if  his  making  off  were  not  the  very  best  thing 
that  could  befall  her !  She  still  ])ersists  in  calling  the  young 
M*amp's  miscleeds  "  errors,"  not  "  crimes,"  and  talks  of  his 
faults  l>eing  rather  those  of  his  head  than  his  heart,  —  as  if 
th«  young  brute  ever  had  a  heart!  But  wlio  can  contra- 
dict her,  or  set  his  ruthless  logic  against  the  fallacies  of 
maternal  love? 

For  myself,  if  I  were  his  father,  I  think  I  should  bless 
the  hour  of  his  departure,  and  devoutly  pray  that  he  mi^^ht 
pot  what  it  is  likely  he  will  get,  —  a  round  dozen  In^foro 
he  has  been  a  week  on  shipboard.  I  think  I  should  feel 
BO,  T  say,  but  I  know  not.     As  it  is,  I  thank  heaven  I  am 
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not  his  father,  and  so  I  will  ease  my  indignation  by  widiing 
him  not  only  the  ronnd  dozen  aforesaid,  but  a  weekly 
repetition  of  the  dose  till  he  comes  to  a  tme  repentance. 

And  perhaps  it  may  bo  so.  God  often  suffers  vice  thw 
to  choose  its  own  hard  school,  and  then  at  length  teaches 
it  wisdom.  When  the  schooling  of  boyhood  is  over,  He  hat 
a  second  school  for  a  multitude  of  young  fools,  and  there, 
by  bitter  experience,  enforces  the  lessons  which  milder  dis- 
cipline besought  them  to  con  in  vain.  No  umversity  for 
your  young  prodigal  like  that  in  which  ^  swine  '*  are  the 
^'  fellow-commoners,'^  and  ^^  fiimine  "  spreads  the  cloth,  and  ' 
the  "  husks,"  —  and  those  grudged,  —  are  the  dainty  fiure. 
^^  The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard,"  says  the  great  book, 
and  so  it  obviously  must  be  if  the  transgressor  is  ever  to  be 
reclaimed  at  all.  Having  in  obedience  to  intense  selfishneas 
defied  all  the  allurements  of  love,  it  must  be  first  taught, 
by  a  salutar%'  severity,  the  xmprofitablenesa  of  selfishness. 

When  I  think  of  such  cases  as  that  of  this  graceless  lad, 
whose  graduation  in  vice,  for  the  last  four  years,  has  been 
recklessly  prosecuted  in  sight  of  the  all  unutterable  sorrows 
he  has  inflicted; — when  I  think  that  every  step  in  his 
career  has  been  deliberately  taken,  though  every  step  sent  a 
pang  to  his  mother's  heart  —  chasing  sleep  from  her  couch, 
and  making  her  gi'ay  l>efore  the  time,  —  I  know  not  whether 
to  laugh  or  be  indignant  at  the  cant  of  that  pseudo-philan- 
thropy which  persists  in  regarding  hardened  crime  and  fixed 
vice  as  still  quite  amenable  to  the  law  of  kindness,  and  pleads 
for  such  a  relaxation  of  penal  discipline  as  in  fiict  would 
render  all  penal  discipline  a  mockery.  All  needless  and 
unprofitable  severity,  who  would  not  wish,  on  all  grounds, 
to  avoid?  But  as  to  indulgence  and  kindness,  can  any 
system  of  penal  dis^ripline  afford  to  show  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  long-suffering  which  a  hardened  criminal  has 
generally  set  at  defiance?    A  likely  matter,  that  honied 
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words  and  nanery  ezpostolations  will  operate  on  those 
who  have,  a  thousand  times,  wrung  the  fibres  of  a  mother's 
heart,  and  set  at  naught  her  tears  of  anguish ;  trampled 
under  foot  all  the  sanctities  of  home,  and  slept  sound,  and 
laughed,  and  sung,  and  drunk,  spite  of  the  haunting  speo- 
tacle  of  the  comprehensive  ruin  they  have  spread  around 
them !  This  is  to  imagine  that  the  ice  which  would  not 
relent  to  the  sun,  will  melt  in  the  beams  of  the  aurora 
borealis.  Nothing  but  the  ^^ furnace"  of  afliiction,  seven 
times  heated,  can  usually  perform  the  firBt  part  of  the 
process  by  which  the  adamant  of  a  selfish  heart  is  to  be 
softened ;  and  that  is  the  method  God's  providence  generally 
takes.  After  that,  the  ^^law  of  kindness"  may  be  under- 
stood. 

Hardships  at  sea,  wreck,  pinching  want,  captivity,  sick- 
ness on  a  foreign  shore,  and,  together  with  one  or  other  of 
these,  the  biting  memories  of  that  love  he  has  wronged 
and  that  home  he  has  lost,  may  be  the  appointed  '^  rod  and 
ferula"  to  bring  this  poor  lad,  as  they  have  thousands  more, 

tohimselC 

Yours  ever  fiuthfully, 

B.  s.  H.  o. 


LETTER   XXXIII. 

TO  THE  BXV.   C.  ELLIS,  B.  D. 

Janiuuy,  1845. 

Mr  DEAB  Fbiexd, 

That  the  writer  of  the  note  you  have  enclosed  should 
talk  of  the  '^  dry  repellent  character "  of  the  discussions 
involved  in  the  question  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
say  that  they  are  more  likely  to  make  infidels  than  to  re- 
claim them,  is  not  wonderful ;  for  he  is  evidently  almost 
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an  infidel  already  —  at  least  inclined  to  be  one;  —  and  I 
never  knew  any  young  gentleman  so  inclined^  that  could 
not,  like  most  i>eoi»le  whose  wills  have  bribed  their  under- 
standings, find  argimients  to  suit  them.  But  that  you 
should  seem  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  nonsense  that 
is  talked  on  the  subject  in  the  present  day,  does,  I  confess, 
surprise  me.  You  fear,  you  say,  that  so  much  "thorny" 
arj^cument  as  to  the  "  evidences  "  —  canvassing  the  historic 
truth  of  the  miracles, — replying  to  objections,  —  harmo- 
nizing *'  discrepancies,"  and  so  forth,  tends  rather  to  nurse 
scepticism  than  to  cure  it ;  and  that  you  "  half  feel "  with 
him  on  the  subject.  It  is  very  natural  that  he  should  en- 
deavor to  evade  the  only  mode  in  which,  in  his  present 
condition,  you  can  reach  him  ;  —  I  say  the  only  mode ;  for 
try  the  other  arguments  on  which  you,  and  I,  and  every 
other  Christian  lays  so  much  more  stress  than  on  ant/  ex- 
ternal evidence,  —  and  vou  will  soon  see  how  easilv  he  will 
turn  their  edge  aside.  Meantime  there  are  others  he 
cannot  evade ;  and  he  is,  of  course,  for  getting  rid  of  them, 
very  naturally,  by  this  conj)  de  main  ;  and,  by  the  way,  \f 
those  arguments  are  thorny  and  intricate,  he  and  those 
like  him,  have,  for  their  own  purposes,  mainly  contributed 
to  render  them  so.  I  never  knew  a  sceptic  who,  in  discus- 
sing the  general  historic  evidences,  did  not  instantly  take 
refuge  in  minute  "  objections  "  and  petty  "  discrepancies ;  *» 
which,  however  little  they  can  affect  the  main  pomts  at 
issue,  necessitate,  of  course,  plenty  of  wrangling,  nay,  all 
the  more  for  their  very  minuteness ;  and  the  more  of  such 
objections  your  adversary  can  discover,  and  the  greater 
the  intricacy  of  the  statements  which  his  own  pertinacity 
renders  necessary,  the  better  he  is  pleased.  Indeed  that 
l)lain,  broad  Inie  of  argument  derived  from  the  external 
evidences,  which  proves  the  truth  of  Christianity,  (quite 
apart,  I  mean,  from  the  more  transcendental  evidence  of  a 
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moral  and  experimental  kind,  which  7011  and  I  should  deem 
the  strongest,)  is  in  itself  easy  enough  of  apprehension,  and 
may  be  stated,  as  it  often  has  been,  in  a  very  few  words. 
The  things  which  chiefly  render  the  subject  voluminous 
and  intricate  have  been  tl|e  handiwork  of  Infidelity  itself; 
which,  ignoring  the  great  decbive  fiicts  of  evidence  that 
carry  the  general  verdict,  hunts  up,  with  exhaustive  in- 
genuity, every  little  cavil  and  objection,  and  demands  their 
discussion  and  settlement.  This,  of  course,  must  needs 
involve  a  great  deal  of  minute  coimter-statement,  compu- 
tations of  authorities,  citations  and  opposing  citations, 
comparison  of  dates;  tedious  investigations,  philological, 
historical,  chronological,  and  antiquarian,  —  heaven  knows 
what ;  and  then,  from  amidst  the  thick  jungle  into  which 
infidelity  has  voluntarily  plunged,  and  compelled  you  to 
plung  after  it,  it  turns  round  with  admirable  modesty,  and 
complains  of  the  tediousness,  aridity,  spinosity,  and  un- 
profitableness of  these  discussions ! 

It  is  much  the  same  here  as  in  otJier  historic  investiga- 
tions embracing  complicated  evidence.  The  inaui  and 
decisive  facts  shall  converge  to  one,  and  but  one,  result ; 
meanwhile  there  are  enough  minute  points  on  which  in- 
genuity may  suggest  doubts,  and  on  which  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  satisfy  a  disingenuous  or  sceptical  imderstand- 
iug.  These  i)oints,  if  a  man  choose  not  to  acquiesce  in  the 
evidence  which  satisfies  you  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  hc^ 
not  you^  will  insist  on ;  he  will  pet  them ;  make  much  of 
them ;  render,  for  refuting  him,  tedious  circumstantial  ex- 
amination of  irrelevant  details  necessary;  weary  himself 
and  every  soul  about  him  with  alleged  trifling  op|>08itions 
of  testimony  and  discrepancies  of  statement;  and  then 
pleasantly  declare  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  one^s  way 
clearly  through  all  that  dust — which  himself  has  raised  ! 

Try  the  thing  on  any  one  in  the  mood  of  your  yoiuig 

12* 
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acquaintance  ;  he  will  desire  nothing  better  than  that  you 
should  depreciate  the  "  external  evidences  of  Christianity  ;** 
and  if,  as  you  propose,  yon  sl'iould  insist  on  the  spiritual 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  religion,  and  the  experimental 
proof  of  it  from  your  own  intimate  feeling  of  its  worth, — 
my  life  for  it,  the  "  subjective  "  young  philosopher  will  tell 
you,  with  a  complacent  smile,  that  it  may  be  all  this  to 
you  ;  but  that  it  is  evidence  which  can  only  be  yours,  not 
ht;f ;  that  you,  doubtless,  sincerely  imagine  that  Christi- 
anity so  speaks  within  you,  but  that  he  is  net  capable  of 
ju<lging  of  that ;  he  has  not  your  experience.  If,  thus 
baffled,  you  attempt  to  find  any  bridge  of  words,  any  via- 
duct of  logic,  by  which  you  may  reach  his  mind,  and  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  that  which,  in  such  a  mood  of  mind,  is  the 
only  thing  he  can  discuss,  —  tlie  historic  evidence,  —  I  will 
answer  for  it,  he^  not  jyow,  will  be  the  first  to  make  the  dis- 
cussion the  thorny  thing  he  complains  of;  he  will  plunge 
with  delight  into  some  very  minute  question ;  he  will  be 
profoundly  anxious  for  instant  satisfaction  in  the  great 
aflair  of  the  "  two  genealogies  of  Christ ;  "  he  will  wish  to 
know,  above  all  things,  Miiether  the  accounts  of  the  death 
of  Judas  can  be  reconciled  ;  the  cursing  the  barren  fig-tree 
will  be  a  tremendous  moral  obstacle ;  the  question  as  to 
whether  tico  blind  men  were  cured,  or  o?te  only,  at  the  gate 
of  Jericho,  and  whether  it  was  as  our  Lord  went  into  the 
city,  or  as  he  came  from  it,  will  be  of  paramount  importance 
with  him.  Such  are  the  things,  I  say,  which  will  form  his 
favorite  topics  with  you ;  which,  if  you  decline,  he  will 
sav  that  vou  do  not  fairlv  discuss  the  truth  of  Christ ianitv; 
and  if  you  accept  his  challenge,  and  go  into  them  with  the 
requisite  fulness,  he  will  say, — just  as  he  dot's  say, — that 
the  evidences  of  Cliristianitv  are  voluminous,  and  drv,  and 
thorny,  and  intricate,  and  interminable,  jjnd  intolerable  I  — 
But  he  has  first  made  them  ^. 
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It  is  plaiiif  of  coarse,  that  iu  discussing  the  question  with 
him,  it  will  be  your  duty  as  much  as  possible  to  recall  him 
constantly  to  the  great  leading  lines  of  liistoric  argument, 
and  induce  him  if  you  can,  to  see  that  it  is  question  of  a 
balance  of  evidence.  You  must,  if  possible,  guard  yourself 
and  him  from  playing  hide  and  seek  in  trivial  objections 
which  never  have  prevented,  which  never  toiU  prevent,  the 
majority  of  men  from  acquiescing  in  the  substantial  truth 
of  Christianity  in  spite  of  such  cavils.  But  if  you  talk  with 
him  at  all,  you  must,  hi  his  present  moodj  resort  to  the  ex- 
ternal evidences,  because  they  are  the  only  ones  in  which 
there  can  be  any  access  of  your  mind  to  his,  or  of  his  to 
yours  ;  it  is  the  bridge  between  you  just  now,  and  the  only 
one ;  not  the  best  bridge,  perhaps,  but  the  best  you  have. 
Tlierefore,  if  you  would  not  give  in  to  any  pernicious  delu- 
sion, which  he  would  very  well  like  to  spread,  do  not  talk 
in  the  style  of  your  last  letter  about  the  —  danger  of  dis- 
cussing the  Christian  evidences ! 

If  you  say  that  it  is  a  pity  you  cannot  immediately  assail 
liini  with  that  species  of  evidence,  —  the  spiritual  and  ex- 
perimental, —  which  i/ou  feel  to  be  so  much  more  potent, 
it  is  so  indeed  ;  for  if  he  were  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  it, 
you  need  not  insist  on  it  at  all ;  he  would  already  /eel  it, 
and  be  beyond  the  need  of  your  logic,  because  alread)^  con- 
vince<l.  If  you  say  it  is  a  pity  that  you  should  be  comi)elled 
to  argue  Christianity  on  lower  ground  than  t/ou  feel  it  is  en- 
titled to  occupy,  that  also  is  true ;  but  then  it  is  your  o|>- 
|K>nent's  fault,  not  yours ;  if  you  wish  to  do  him  good,  you 
must  attempt  it  in  the  ways,  and  the  only  ways  he  leaves 
ojHMi  to  you.  You  may  regret  that  he  will  walk  with  you 
only  in  moonlight,  when  he  might  do  so  by  sunlight ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  aid  him  in  his  journey,  you  must  not  refuse 
to  go  because  he  chooses  an  inconvenient  hour  and  an  un- 
certain light. 
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If  you  saj  that  it  appears  to  give  him  an  advantage,  to 
argue  the  matter  on  less  than  what  you  feel  the  highest 
grounds,  —  it  is  very  true ;  but  you  are  to  recoUect  that 
yon  may  lament,  but  cannot  envy,  his  tactics  {  his  victories, 
like  those  of  P^Trhus,  are  victories  that  may  well  min  him. 
Meantime,  you  must  do  battle  niith  him,  if  you  do  battle 
with  him  at  all,  on  common  ground.  The  one  cannot  jBght 
in  the  lieavens,  and  the  other  on  the  earth. 

If  you  say  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  decline  con- 
troversy with  such  men  altogether,  and  trust  exclouvely  to 
thii  silent  ]>ersuasion  of  a  lofty,  consistent,  practical  exhibi- 
tion of  a  Christian  ///<?,  —  I  assure  you  that  whatever  im- 
l>ortance  you  attach  to  this  last,  I  attach  just  as  much ;  so 
much,  that  (^*  all  Christians,  or  Christians  in  general,  did 
full  justice  to  this  argument,  I  believe  it  would  produce 
more  effect  than  all  other  arguments  put  together ;  bnt  if 
you  can  do  your  opponents  any  good  by  word  of  mouth,  as 
well  as  by  this  silent  eloquence  too,  —  especially  as  this  si- 
lent elocjuence  is  often  lacking  —  pray  do  not  decline  doing 
so ;  but  then  be  pleased  to  recollect  that  if  you  attempt  it, 
you  must  not  throw  cold  water  on  the  only  sort  of  topics 
which  can  be  argued  between  you. 

I  must  once  more  insist  that  through  our  internal  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  to  us  the  greatest 
of  all,  it  is  also  the  one  most  easily  evaded,  so  £ir  as  any 
mere  statement  of  it  goes.  If  polite  the  infidel  will  say,  with 
a  smile,  —  "I  dare  say  you  think  so.  I  dare  say  you  are 
quite  sincere  in  your  confident  tone;"  and  if  conceited  will 
add,  "  but  in  ;wy  judgment,  it  is  all  enthusiasm  —  fanati- 
cism—  '  iSv/ticannerci'*  —  it  is  all  'subjective,'  I  want  the 
'objective;'"  and  so,  if  you  talk  with  him  at  all,  to  the  ex- 
tc»mal  and  historic  you  must  perforce  both  go.  However, 
as  I  have  said,  you  make  the  experiment  for  yourself. 
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The  examples  70a  allege  seem  to  me  utterly  beside  the 
purpose.  You  quote  the  passage  of  Cowper's  Cottager, 
^spinning  at  her  own  door," —  \ 

**  ^Vho  knew,  and  only  knew,  the  Bible  trae  — 
A  tnith  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew/' — 

and  then  ask,  ^  what  she  could  have  gained  by  reading  Pa- 
ley's  Evidences  ?"  Why  little  or  nothing,  of  course.  But 
what  conceivable  relation  is  there  between  her  and  those 
for  whom  such  books  are  chiefly,  and  indeed  in  the  last  re- 
sult, solely  written?  for  it  is  to  guard  against  possible  attacks 
fix)m  those  who  "  believe  not,"  that  they  become  of  any 
Talue  to  those  who  do.  If  already  convinced  by  that 
more  intimate  knowledge,  that  spiritual  illumination,  that 
**  peace  "  which  the  bible  brings  to  all  who  truly  love  it  and 
live  according  to  it  (as  was  the  case  with  Cowper's  poor  spin- 
ner), every  such  work  as  Paley's  is  utterly  useless,  except 
as  it  is  alwaj's  well  not  only  to  have  implicit  and  uncon- 
scious, but  conscious  and  explicit,  reasons  of  the  ^  hope  that 
is  in  us.**  She  had,  as  all  such  have,  a  vivid  faith,  which 
can  dis]>ense  with  all  books  of  evidence ;  but  what  has  this 
got  to  do  with  the  case  of  infidelity  ?  AVliat  bearing  has  it 
on  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  one  who  is  averse  to 
Christianity  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  urge  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  any  such  method  with  those  who  love  it  ? 
I  am  so  far  from  having  any  difference  with  you  on  this 
point,  that  I  quite  agree  in  thinking  that  those  [)reachers 
err,  if  indeed  there  are  any  such,  —  I  cannot  tliink  there 
are  many  in  our  day,  —  who  make  the  "evidences"  of 
Christianity  and  objections  against  it  the  sta)»le  of  their 
sermons  to  their  already  convinced  flocks.  AMiether,  as 
you  think,  such  "sermons"  tend  rather  to  excite  doubt 
than  to  appease  it,  I  know  not ;  but  assuredly  it  may  well 
make  folks  impatient  to  hear  that  contunuilly  iterated  which 
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tlioy  do  not  dlspnte,  and  that  proved  of  which  they  never 
doubt;  nor  can  they  get  spiritually  &t  on  such  a  lean  Alpine 
pasturage.  In  some  instances  too,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
very  objections  which  might  never  have  been  heard  at  bat 
for  such  unwise  obtrusion  of  them,  may  occanon  doubts 
which  the  answer  would  not  remove.  If  I  were  a  preacher, 
I  should  certainly  take  opportunity,  now  an4  then,  as  it 
fairly  offered  itself  to  give  folks  a  clear  and  brief  statement 
of  the  outline  of  the  Christian  evidences,  and  the  principal 
grounds  on  which  a  reasonable  £uth  is  founded — on  the 
principle  that  they  ought  to  be,  like  the  Benean  converts^ 
intelligent  as  well  as  sincere  Christians.  But  I  should  as 
little  tliink  of  descanting  frequently  or  diffusely  on  infidel 
objections,  as  of  talking  to  an  apple-woman  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  on  which,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  she,  without  knowing  it,  bought  and  sold.  But 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  mode  in  which  you  are  to 
deal  with  the  infidel  himself?  If  the  road  be  thcHrny,  still 
he  chooses  it,  even  while  he  complains  of  its'  ruggednesSi 
and  vou  must  needs  follow  him. 

You  say,  and  say  tnily,  that  you  cannot  but  think  that 
the  Bible  so  reflects,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  great  &cts  of  man's 
s])intual  condition  and  necessities,  that  if  any  one  will  read 
it  with  "simplicity,"  he  must  feel  how  true  it  is  to  our  ns^ 
ture.  I  quite  agree  with  you;  but,  first,  a  man  may  admit 
the  waiHs  of  human  nature,  yet  object  to  the  Bible  mode 
of  meeting  them ;  may  admit  the  disease,  and  yet  reject 
the  remedy.  Now  the  ver}'  question  is  here ;  and  directly 
the  man  comes  to  that^  the  historical  problem  returns;  for 
surely  as  long  as  he  doubts  the  remedy,  he  is  not  likely  to 
take  it.  What  are  the  facts  of  Christianity,  and  on  what 
grounds  are  they  to  be  accepted  as  such?  —  this  question 
he  perforce  in  such  a  mood  must  revolve.  A  man  may  ad- 
mit a  vague,  or  even  distinct  sense  —  there  are  few,  that 
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not  idiots,  bat  will — of  man's  moral  destitution;  his 
weakness,  guilt  and  fears ;  his  uncertainty  on  all  the  great 
moral  problems  which  it  most  imports  us  to  know ;  whence 
we  came,  and  whither  we  are  going; — but  he  will  not,  on 
Mol  account,  take  the  remedy  proposed,  unless  he  believes 
it  to  be  such.  Do  not  then,  since  you  must  deal  with  such 
men,  fiill  into  the  foolish  cant  which  represents  it  of  little 
UBB  to  argue  unth  them  on  the  question  of  the  ^  Christian 
eridenoes  " — for  though  you  may  think,  and  think  justly, 
that  the  men  defraud  themselves  of  a  great  benefit  when 
Ihey  make  the  evidenoes  so  ^  long  and  thorny  a  path,''  it  is 
the  path  for  the  present  in  which  alone  you  can  encounter 
them. 

And  then,  secondly,  as  to  reading  the  New  Testament 
with  ^rimplicity,''  this  is,  in  fsycty  to  suppose  the  principal 
work  done ;  get  them  to  do  that,  and  you  need  not  argue 
with  them  long.  Meantime,  I  fancy  t/our  ^  simplicity  "  is 
great,  if  you  expect  they  will  do  it.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  it  is  but  too  plain  that  the  generality  of  such  folks 
read  the  Bible  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  hunt  up  objec- 
tions. They  are  like  the  sceptic  of  whom  FuUer  says — 
^  He  keeps  a  register  of  many  difficult  places  of  Scripture ; 
not  that  he  desires  satisfaction  therein,  but  delights  to  puz- 
ade  divines  therewith ;  and  counts  it  a  great  conquest  when 
he  hath  posed  them.  Unnecessary  questions  out  of  the 
Bible  are  his  most  necessary  study ;  and  he  is  more  curious 
to  know  where  Laxarus's  soul  was,  the  four  days  he  lay  in 
the  grave,  than  careful  to  provide  for  his  own  soul  when  ho 
shall  be  dcacL'' 

In  a  word,  your  position  in  reference  to  such  is  much 
like  that  of  the  ethical  philosopher  in  relation  to  some 
young  idiot,  —  we  now  and  then  meet  with  one,  —  who  pro- 
tests he  can  see  no  distinction  between  "  moral  right  and 
wrong," — believes  that  conscience  is  a  bundle  of  **  con ven- 
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tionnlities^  nnci  ^nrtificinl  Associations,^  and  the  rest  of  the 
gibberish  proper  to  that  theory.  Yon  may  decline  reaaon- 
ing  with  him,  certainly,  but  if  yon  <fo,  it  is  of  no  nse  to  in- 
sist on  the  transcendental  evidence  which  yon  have  in  yonr 
o^ini  consciousness,  of  which  he  denies  the  experience  in 
himself;  —  though,  by  the  bye,  you  may  perhaps  shrewdly 
suspect  the  yoimg  scamp  lies; — nor  can  yon  innst  on  the 
"  sublimity,  and  beauty,  and  grandeur  "  of  Virtue  and  the 
"  deformity  "  of  Vice,  since  he  denies  their  very  existence. 
Happily  there  are  not  many  such  j)eople ;  but  if  yon  rea- 
son with  them  at  all,  you  must  take  the  old  way  of  logic 
and  induction,  —  you  must  reason  from /acts:  and  assured- 
ly you  "will  then  soon  find  them  complaining  of  this  **  dry, 
logical  ^  treatment  of  the  subject ;  they  at  the  same  time, 
by  ever}'  art  of  sophistr}',  making  it  ten  times  as  **  thorny  " 
as  it  need  be ! 

If  you  do  7)ot  choose  to  argue  with  such  a  man  in  the 
only  way  his  peculiar  position  allows,  yon  must  close  the 
dispute  with  Dr.  Johnson's  concise  dilemma,  —  "  Either  the 
man  believes  what  he  says,  or  he  does  not ;  if  he  does  nofy 
he  is  a  liar ;  if  he  does,  why,  then,  let  us  count  our  spoons!** 

Most  cordially  do  I  agree  with  you  that,  to  those  who 
will  exi>erimentally  prove  Christianity,  there  is  evidence  as 
far  transcending  all  logical  demonstration  as  the  conscions- 
ness  of  the  happiness  of  well-doing  surpasses  a  mere  intelr 
lectual  conviction  that  virtue  will  lead  to  happiness. 

It  is  our  felicity  that  we  "  know  whom  we  have  believed  ;** 
—  that  we  "  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen,''  when  we  say  that  the  Gosi)el  is  no  "cnn- 
ninirlv  devised  fable."  I  also  firmlv  believe  that  even  he 
who  does  not  fullv  wld  to  it,  will  do  so  if  he  honestlv  ex- 
amines  with  a  desire  to  imderstand  and  a  willinirness  to  re- 
ceive  it.  "  He  that  will  do  the  will  of  God  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God."     But  this  requires  do- 
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eility  and  candor :  where  there  are  these,  the  ^^  evidences  " 
in  the  ordinary  sense  would  bo  brief  enoagh,  and  would  no 
longer  be  **  thorny." 

Yours  ever  fidthfully, 

B.  E.  H.  o. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  tract  rather  than  a  letter ;  but  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  subject  induced  me  to  express  my 
thoughts  very  fully. 


LETTER    XXXIV. 

TO  TUK  REV.  S.  W . 

March,  1845. 


3Iy  dejlb  Mb.  W , 

As  a  comparative  stranger,  I  have  no  right  to  trouble  you 
with  advice  ;  yet  as  a  sincere  well-^\nsher,  who  admires  your 
talents,  and  is  most  anxious  that  you  should  do  justice  to 
the  glorious  function  you  have  assumed,  permit  me  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks  on  a  sentiment  which  I  lately  heard  you 
express,  and  which  a  little  alarmed  me  for  your  success. 

You  said,  I  recollect,  that  "  as  you  were  going  to  a  re- 
mote country  village,  it  would  be  easy  to  satisfy  your  rustic 
congregation ;  that  you  did  not  apprehend  they  would  make 
large  demands  on  preparation  ;  and  that  simple  truth,  ex- 
pressed in  simple  language,  would  be  quite  enough  for 
them.'' 

Enougli,  I  am  sure,  if  the  words  be  riglitly  understood  ; 
only  I  fancy  that,  if  that  be  the  case,  it  will  be  f<)un<l  that 
**  simple  truth,  expressed  in  simple  language,"  must  involve 
very  careful  preparation.  "  Simple  truth  "  must  not  mean 
common-place,. nor  "  simple  language  "  any  plain  wonls  that 
come  to  hand.  If  you  would  produce  any  lively  or  durable 
impression  on  any  audience  (rustic  or  polished  matters  not), 
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you  must  give  them  thoughts  that  strikcy  and  these  must  be 
expressed  in  a/tt  words ;  and  to  speak  in  this  Sishion  will  re» 
quire,  depend  on  it,  very  careful  study.  Take  heed  of  the 
fallacies  lui  king  in  the  terms  '^  simple  truth  "  and  ^^  simfde 
language ; "  for  they  are  rocks  on  which  many  a  man  has 
struck. 

"  Simple  tnith  *'  —  the  simple  truth  of  the  Gospel,  —  I 
trust,  will  ever  be  the  basis  of  your  preaching,  as  I  am  sure 
you  desire  it  to  be.  Apart  from  that  assemblage  of  doc- 
trines and  precepts  which  can  alone  make  Christianity  a 
thing  worth  listening  to  by  sorrowful  and  guilty  humanity, 
all  pul])it  eloquence  will  be  but ''  sounding  brass  or  a  tink- 
Ihig  cymbal."  I  hope,  too,  that  these  truths  (as  you  pro- 
l>ose)  will  be  expressed  in  "  simple  language."    But  Truth 

—  the  most  important  truth  a  preacher  can  enforce  —  may 
be  easy  of  comprehension,  and  it  may  be  expressed  in  forms 
none  can  misunderstand,  and  yet  its  advocate  may  have  ut- 
terly neglected  his  entire  duty  notwithstanding.  His  busi- 
ness is,  by  apt  method,  arrangement,  illustration,  imagery, 
vivacity  of  language,  animation  both  of  style  and  manner,  to 
render  Truth,  not  simply  understood,  assented  to  with  a 
drowsy  nod,  then  slept  over^  —  but  felt ;  not  only  known, 
which,  by  the  way,  it  generally  is  before  he  opens  his  lips, 

—  but  the  object  of  s\T«pathetic  intelligence,  and  the  source 
of  emotion  ;  to  animate  it  with  life,  to  clothe  it  with  beauty, 
aud  make  it  worthy  of  "  all  acceptation." 

Xow,  to  do  all  this  for  your  rustic  audience,  will  demand, 
(take  my  word  for  it,)  not  less  study  and  effort  than  if  you 
were  preaching  to  the  most  i>olished  audience  in  the  land : 
in  s<mie  resjwcts  more,  for  you  might  legitimately  speak  to 
tlu?se  last  (and  |>erha])s  more  easily  to  yourself)  on  many 
subjects  which  would  be  mere  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  the 
]»:ui>lii<)ners  of  your  Ultima  Thde  ;  and,  for  similar  rea- 
sons, the  range  of  your  diction  will  also  be  more  limited. 
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On  the  other  hand,  rely  on  it  (and  I  say  it  after  much  ob- 
flenration  of  the  effects  of  public  speaking),  if  the  topics  are 
mch  as  your  audience  can  deal  with  (and  let  me  tell  you 
they  can  deal  with  a  good  deal  more  than  is  generally 
thought),  none  of  the  pains  you  may  bestow  on  your  dis- 
oourses — on  the  arrangement  of  your  thoughts,  and  on  your 
modes  of  illustrating  and  expressing  them  — will  be  thrown 
away.  Your  audience,  however  rustic,  will  show  that  they 
appreciate  excellence  of  style,  though  they  may  not  be  con- 
scious of  the  wht/y  and  perhaps  never  dream  — simple  souls ! 
—  that  you  are  eloquent  at  all.  So  much  the  better,  my 
dear  sir ;  —  and  better  still,  i^  which  is  much  more  difficult, 
you  can  forget  it  too. 

However,  though  they  know  nothing  of  "  analytical  criti- 
cism,''  nothing  of  the  "  principles  of  logic  and  rhetonc,"  you 
do ;  and  you  will  sec  that  if  you  comply  with  the  genuine 
•*  rules  of  art,"  by  truly  adapting  your  discourse  to  your  au- 
dience, your  audience  will  show  that  they  naturally  obey  the 
laws  of  criticism,  though  they  do  not  comprehend  them. 
They  will  show  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  characters  "  of 
the  law  written  on  their  hearts,"  though  never  studied  in  the 
codes  of  rhetoricians.  Among  your  rustic  hearers,  as  well 
as  among  the  most  refined  of  our  species,  pathos  will  exact  its 
tears ;  affection  and  earnestness,  sympathy.  With  them,  as 
with  their  betters,  vivacious  imagery  and  force  of  diction  will 
light  up  the  eye,  and  awaken  inteUigence,  attention,  and 
emotion. 

The  £ict  is,  that  great  injustice  is  often  done  to  plebeian 
hearers.  Tlio  praise  which  is  lavished  on  the  critical  Athen- 
ians, as  though  they  were  miracles  of  taste,  because  they 
hung  with  rapture  on  the  lips  of  Demosthenes,  is  nearly  as 
applicable  to  many  other  crowds.  Look  at  the  history  of 
our  great  political  speakers.  Take  the  most  famous  names 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     Was  it  there  only  they  were 
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listened  to  with  rapture?  Were  not  Fox  and  Burke  la 
welcome  at  the  hustings  as  ever  they  were  at  St.  Stephens? 
Did  not  promiscuous  crowds  listen  as  applaudingly  as  their 
more  select  audience  of  fellow  representatives  ?  Is  it  not  so 
always?  Take  agun  the  greatest  preachers.  Have  not 
men  of  all  orders  of  intelligence,  and  of  the  widest  degrees 
of  culture,  formed  their  congregations  ?  . 

Speaking  of  the  difference  between  pro^nncial  dialects  and 
the  national  idiom,  —  the  latter  of  which  is  understood  by 
those  who  speak  the  former,  though  the  former  may  be  nn- 
intolligiblc  to  those  who  speak  the  latter, — Dr.  Kenrick 
curiously  obser>'es :  "  The  case  of.  languages,  or  rather 
speech,  is  quite  contrary  to  that  of  science ;  in  the  former, 
the  ignorant  understand  the  learned,  better  than  the  learned 
do  the  ignorant ;  in  the  latter  it  is  otherwise.^  Something 
like  it  may  be  said  of  true  eloquence :  a  common  artisan 
may  appreciate  the  point,  force,  vivacity,  of  a  discourseii 
nay,  instinctively  feel  the  elegance  and  music  of  it,  and  not 
be  able  to  speak  a  single  sentence  grammatically.  You  will 
not,  of  course,  supix)se  that  I  wish  you  to  attempt  a  style, 
whether  of  thought  or  expression,  ambitiously  above  your 
rude  flock ;  that  would  be  anything  but  true  eloquence  in 
?;?y  esteem  :  all  I  mean  is,  that  there  is  to  them,  as  to  every 
one,  as  great  a  difference  between  a  commonplace  treatment 
of  the  verj*  same  Christian  truth,  and  one  really  adapted  to 
awaken  attention  and  kindle  emotion,  as  there  is  between 
the  style  of  the  dullest  retailer  of  soporific  truisms  and  the 
style  of  Demosthenes;  and  that  to  attain  such  a  genuine  el- 
oquence, if  you  have,  as  I  believe  you  have,  a  sacred  ambi- 
tion to  do  good,  is  well  worth  your  utmost  diligence  and  is 
not  to  be  attained  without  it. 

Forgive  this  little  exercitation  on  "  Rhetoric," 

And  believe  me 

Yours  truly, 

B.  E.   H.  O. 
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P.  S.  I  intend,  next  summer,  to  visit  your  part  of  the 
country ;  if  so,  I  shall  ensconce  myself  some  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  a  remote  pew,  in  your  old-fashioned  church,  and  sec 
how  £ir  you  have  thought  my  remarks  worth  attention  I 


LETTER  XXXV. 

TO  C.   MASON,  ESQ. 

SUTTOlf,  Oct.  1815. 

Mr  DEAR  3Iason, 

I  know  you  used  to-take  a  lively  interest  in  that  old  met- 
aphysical dispute,  —  which,  I  suppose,  like  most  other  met- 
aphysical disputes,  will  be  always  revived  and  never  decid- 
ed, —  ais  to  whether  our  habitual  actions  are  automatic  ;  or 
whether,  however  rapid  they  are  and  however  little  trace 
they  may  leave  on  our  consciousness,  the  will  in  each  case 
interposes  with  a  special  act.  You  used,  I  remember,  to 
take  the  former  \'iew,  while  I  rather  inclined  to  the  latter. 
Last  night,  a  most  absurd  thmg  happened  to  me,  which  al- 
most inclines  me  to  take  your  side.  And  yet,  as  you  will 
see,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  pleasant  ingenuity  with  which 
mind  is  always  too  subtle  for  itself  when  it  asks  its  wise  self 
about  its  own  phenomena,  cannot  find  plenty  of  arguments 
against  it.  But  first  to  my  fact.  Except  to  you  who  know 
me,  it  might  perhaps  seem  incredible. 

You  are  aware  of  my  fidgetiness  about ^re/  reason  good, 
—  since  I  was  once  within  an  ace  of  being  burnt  down 
through  a  neighbor's  negligence.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
way,  I  am  so  wakefiil  that  I  almost  always,  in  summer  read 
in  bed,  undisturbed  by  any  fear  lest  somnolence  should  sur- 
prise me  before  I  have  extinguished  the  light.  \\\  winter,  I 
find  it  hard  to  leave  the  fireside  and  go  shivering  to  those 
hyj)€rborean  regions  above  stairs ;  and  sometimes  have  sat 
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np  (I  am  ashamed  to  say)  half  the  night,  moaDg  and  read- 
ing, from  sheer  reluctance  to  confront  the  miseries  of  those 
arctic  regions.  Well,  at  last,  still  in  a  reverie  (I  should  think 
this  absurdity  has  happened  to  me  some  scores  of  times),  I 
have  lighted  a  chamber  candle,  gone  to  bed,  and  then,  when 
the  light  has  been  extinguished  and  I  am  just  beginning  to 
get  cosey,  I  have  been  perversely  unable  to  recollect  whether 
I  have  put  out  the  candles  below,  or  not !  After  ha\'ing  in 
vain  tried  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  to  coax  reason  and  con- 
science into  the  belief  that  all  is  right,  —  and  sometimes  I 
in  vjun  have  debated  the  matter  a  good  half  hour,  —  I  have 
found  that  there  was  no  help  for  it  b\it  turning  out,  groping 
my  way  down  stairs,  and  seeing^  I  was  going  to  say,  if  all 
was  perspicuously  dark !  Strange  to  say,  I  never  did  yet 
find  that  the  habitual  act,  of  which  I  should  have  been  so 
gla<l,  on  many  a  cold  night,  to  catch  the  faintest  reminiscence, 
had  failed  me.  I  always  found  that  the  light  had  been  ex- 
tinguished, though  the  remembrance  of  the  act  had  been 
simultaneously  extinguished  too.  Tliis,  in  the  course  of  my 
solitary  life  of  the  last  twenty  years,  had  occurred  to  me,  as 
I  have  said,  considerably  more  than  a  score  of  times.  **  AVliat 
a  fool  you  must  be !"  I  imagine  I  hear  you  say,  sotto  voce  / 
but  it  is  nothing  to  my  folly  of  last  night  —  i^  indeed,  I 
ought  not  i-ather  to  take  it  as  a  proof  of  a  profound  capacity 
of  absti*action !  For,  will  you  believe  it  ?  after  making  this 
unwilling  journey,  I  found,  on  regaining  mV  chamber,  that 
in  the  very  act  of  descending,  my  mind  had  been  arrested 
by  the  subject  which  had  been  previously  occuppng  my 
thoughts,  and  I  had  actually  come  back,  unconscious  —  to- 
tally unconscious — as  to  whether  the  candles  had  been  ex- 
tinguished or  not !  Luckily,  I  had  not  got  into  bed,  or  else, 
the  night  being  cold,  I  almost  think  I  should  have  preferred 
the  risk  of  l>eing  burned  down  to  going  down  stairs  again. 
As  it  was,  down  I  went,  and,  by  due  and  diligent  effort  to 
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keep  ray  mind  from  wandering,  peered  into  the  darkness, 
and  clearly  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  This  i^ 
litera!  fact. 

Now  such  a  thing  is  almost  enough  to  convince  mc  of 
what,  at  other  times,  opposite  arguments  have  convinced 
ni»»  is  false  —  namely,  that  our  habitual  actions  may  bo  ])ei^ 
U'ctly  automatic,  and  that  Mistress  Mind,  having  given 
•r-.'U'v'nil  ordei^s  to  the  footmen  and  housemaids  of  her  ortjan- 
i<ni,  to  <lo  such  and  such  things,  said  menials  i)roce(.*d  to 
execute  them,  while  Mind  retires  to  her  "  pineal  gland," 
or  wherever  else  she  pleases  to  go,  and  troubles  herself  no 
more  about  the  matter.  It  is  a  very  pretty  little  theory  ; 
but,  like  most  other  metaphysical  theories,  is  capable  of 
being  confronted  and  confuted  by  equally  conclusive  argu- 
ments ;  while  (what  is  the  most  provoking  thing  of  all)  that 
Tery  Mind,  about  whose  condition  the  whole  dispute  is, 
takes  alternately  both  sides,  or  stands  staring  at  herself 
like  a  dolt,  an<l  cannot  tell  whether  she  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  said  acts  or  not. 

Yet,  with  due  submission,  I  must  think,  after  all,  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Mind's  having 
something  to  do  with  even  the  most  automatic  of  our 
actions  prejwnderate.  The  princijjal  arguments  against  it 
are  the  inconceivable  rapidity  of  the  acts,  and  the  subse- 
quent unconsciousness  of  the  mind's  having  had  any  part  in 
them.  As  to  the  iast  argument,  begging  blind's  ]>anl««n,  I 
do  not  think  it  worth  a  button,  considering  how  <lej»loral >ly 
ignorant  Mind  is  of  herself  and  her  doings,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  she  has  l>een  per]>etually  disputing  alH>ut.  IL.t 
opinion,  either  way,  founded  on  her  knowing  nothing  about 
the  matter,  cannot  be  of  much  importance.  It  is  too  plain 
that  she  is  every  day,  and  still  more  every  ni^ht,  occiipii-il, 
in  her  flight v  wav,  with  a  thousan<l  tliou^^lits  of  whirh  slie 
retains  no  traces  in  the  memory  ! 
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As  to  the  former  argument,  the  mere  rapidity  of  the 
acts ;  —  for  example,  of  a  rope-dancer's  ever-shifting  pos- 
tures,—  a  conjurer's  tricks,  —  a  skilled  musician's  compli- 
cated,  and  all  but  simultaneous  movements,  —  a  public 
speaker's  voluble  utterance,  —  as  to  these,  and  the  like 
stock  examples,  of  those  who  take  your  side  of  the  question, 
they  do  not,  I  confess,  much  move  me :  and  that  for  a 
reason  which  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  insisted  on  by 
any  metaphysical  writer,  but  which  appears  to  me  abso- 
lutely conclusive  on  the  subject ;  for,  ought  the  mere  velo- 
city of  material  movement,  which  we  see  in  all  these  cases 
is  attained,  to  be  any  argument  against  the  possibility,  of 
equal  velocity  of  thought  and  volition  ?  Ought  we  not,  a 
fortiori^  to  judge  that  if  eyes  and  fingers  —  mere  material 
organs  —  can  and  do  perform  such  inexpressibly  nimble 
feats,  Mind  can  more  than  keep  up  with  them  ?  And,  if 
so,  that  very  velocity  will  ser\'e  to  explain  the  former  diffi- 
culty, to  which  I  have  already  given  an  answer  not  quite  so 
complimentary  to  Mind,  —  that  no  trace  is  left,  in  the  con- 
sciousness. That,  j)rol)ably,  is  due  to  the  very  rapidity  with 
which  the  acts  are  performed. 

And  yet  how  strange  it  seems,  now  I  think  of  it,  that 
Mind,  which  is  urging  all  this  in  its  own  behalf,  and  using 
its  too  notorious  obliviousness  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
its  activity,  should  not  be  able  to  decide  the  matter,  and  is 
probably  only  saying  what  will  appear  to  you  the  most 
improbable  conjecture ! 

Yet  I  may  fiirther  say,  in  defence  of  the  hypothesis  I 
rather  prefer,  that  some  of  the  strongest  instances  some- 
times urged  against  it  are  really  in  its  favor.  The  supposed 
automatic  movements  on  which  its  opponents  lay  so  much 
stress,  are  often,  as  appears  to  me,  by  no  means  automatic^ 
but  necessarily  imply,  in  many  cni^es,  however  rapid,  an 
e<|ually  rapid  succession  of  distinct  and  conscious  mental 
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LETTER   XXXVI. 

TO  THE  8JL3CS. 

Sutton  Colefield,  October,  ISl-Tc 
My  j>eajr  Friexd, 

Instead  of  an  attentive  reconsideration  of  our  old  met- 
aphysical problem,  based  on  the  cmrious  experiences  I  sent 
you,  you  have  favored  me  with  a  lecture  on  my  late  hours ; 
and  assure  me  that  if  I  went  to  bed  earlier,  and  rose  earlier, 
I  should  not  have  any  such  experiences.  On  my  word,  it 
is  sharp  practice  to  make  such  an  exceedingly  irrelevant 
use  of  my  arguments  against  myself! 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear  friend,  in  all  you  can 
say  in  praise  of  early  rising ;  probo  meiiora  /  and  have 
done  so  in  this  matter  any  time  these  twenty  years.  I 
believe  firmly  there  is  scarcely  one  habit  which  youth  can 
form  so  imiwrtant  as  that  of  early  rising,  —  so  conducive  to 
health  of  body,  to  a  vigorous  old  age,  to  regularity  and 
method,  to  success  in  life,  —  in  short,  one  might  go  on  to 
the  "  nineteenth  head "  of  discourse  on  this  subject ;  so  I 
will  spare  you,  and  say  Amen  ! 

He  who  begins  late  in  the  morning,  and  bustles  about  in 
a  vain  effort  to  overtake  the  clock,  is  in  the  condition  of 
the  good  man  who  said  he  had  lost  a  quarter  of  an  liour 
and  was  afterwards  running  after  it  all  day  and  could  not 
catch  it. 

"  Fine  sentiments  ! "  you  will  say.  Oh !  if  you  are  for 
fine  sentiment,  I  can  give  it  fiir  finer,  and  in  the  purest 
Johnsonese,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  would  say ;  —  as  thus ;  "  The 
hours  which  arc/wasted  in  superfluous  slumber  must  be  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  total  of  mortal  existence ;  nor  is  it 
j)aradoxical  to  aftinn  that  the  man  of  eighty  who  should 
compute  the  time  which  he  has  thus  subtracted  from  liis  lilc. 
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ought  not  to  imagine  himself  to  have  passed  beypnd  the 
limits  of  threescore  years  and  ten." 

"  Then  I  am  ten  years  younger  than  I  thought  myself," 
I  am  afraid  an  incorrigible  old  sinner  in  this  kind  would  be 
apt  to  say.  —  But  it  is  easy  to  preach :  the  great  moralist 
I  have  just  ventured  to  mimic  for  a  moment  was  preaching 
on  this  very  topic  all  his  days,  and  never  reformed  hunself. 

Nevertheless  all  you  say  is  true  enough  ;  and  yet — and 
yet  —  oh!  the  slavery  oi  habit!  I  have  been  lecturing 
myself  for  twenty  years,  and  must  say  I  have  ever  found 
myself  a  most  attentive  auditor,  and  still  it  is  hi  vain.  How- 
ever, I  believe  I  should  not  be  so  quiet  under  self^reproach 
if  I  did  not  believe  that  I  had  sufficient  excuses.  "  There," 
you  will  say,  "that  will  do;  I  have  no  hope  of  you." 
Nay ;  strike,  but  hear  me.  (Conscience,  be  quiet,  I  say ; 
what  a  clamor  you  are  making  I  —  I  can't  hear  myself 
speak  for  you  ;  ahem  I  — )  I  protest  that  my  examj)le,  at 
least  for  many  years  past,  lias  afforded  not  the  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  any  one's  following  it.  I  cannot  say  I  have 
wasted  my  time  in  sleep  ;  I  have  not  for  these  twenty  years 
had  sleep  enough ;  I  rarely  get  so  many  as  six  hours'  sleep 
in  the  four-and-twcnty. 

Next ;  I  generally  go  to  bed  at  \QTy  late  hours,  or  rather 
very  early  —  1,  2,  3,  a.  m.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Aye,  you 
will  perhaps  say,  that  is  a  reason  why  you  sleep  so  ill. 
Stop  a  minute.  I  have  tried  both  early  and  late  hours ; 
and,  in  either  case,  have  often  been  visited  with  a  sleepless- 
ness so  intense,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  get  up,  and 
read  during  the  rest  of  the  night.  3Iany  a  cold  winter's 
night  have  I  risen  and  Ughted  a  fire,  rather  than  remain 
turning  from  side  to  side  in  vivid  wakefulness  without 
something  to  divert  thought.  To  let  the  mill  go  round 
without  grist  —  this  is  desperate  work,  K»t  me  tell  you,  for 
the  mental  machinery  1     But,  as  a  physiologist,  you  know 
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that  Y^W  enough.  Under  such  circumstances,  do  not 
blame  me  if  I  t^ike  sleep  when  I  can  get  it.  Lastly,  I 
cannot  say  that  when  I  have  indulged  in  —  what  is  cer- 
tainly very  luxurious  —  an  hour  or  two  of  matin  meditation 
in  bed,  it  has  been  time  wasted,  or  often  spent  in  unprofita- 
ble thought.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  conscious,  in  common 
witli  many  much  greater  men,  that  my  mind  has  never 
wrought  so  freely  as  then,  nor  presented  to  me  so  many 
thoughts  I  should  wish  to  retain.  Unhappily,  they  often 
Mill  not  come  again,  when  I  have  once  risen. 

If  it  be  said  this  is  a  dangerous  apology,  I  answer  that  it 
is  no  a]>ology  at  all ;  it  is  a  simple  fact,  of  which  I  am  not 
ashamed.  Iloni  soif.  Each  man  must  judge  for  himself 
To  me,  I  say,  such  late  hours  are  needful,  and,  waking  or 
sleeping,  are  not  hours  of  sloth.  So  that  you  see,  like 
Daniel  O'Rourke,  I  am  a  man  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed 
among  you.  I  acknowledge  that  I  often  find  things  going 
so  wrong,  —  such  miserable  dislocation  of  the  engagements 
of  the  day,  (owing  to  breakfast  always  being  a  "  movable 
feast"  between  eight  and  ten) — that  I  cannot  quite  ap- 
pease conscience ;  but  then,  when  the  jade  has  once  got  the 
habit  of  comi)laining,  she  will  often  go  on  maundering  and 
muttering  in  the  most  unreasonable  manner. 

I  have  no  doubt  vou  en joved  vour  view  of  the  sunrise  in 
your  recent  journey.  And  so  you  would  have  me  sup]>ose 
that  you  have  often  seen  it,  and  are  pleased  to  suppose  that 
I  never  have!  As  to  you,  —  if  you  had ofien  seen  it,  you 
would  never  have  broken  out  into  these  raptures;  it  is 
the  rarity  of  the  spectacle,  my  friend,  that  has  made  you 
so  eloquent.  From  your  transports,  I  am  induced  to  ques- 
tion whether  vou  ever  saw  it  before  in  vour  life.  As  to  me, 
let  nie  tell  you  I  have  seen  it  several  times.  Yes,  several; 
once  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  in  the  olden  times,  when  I  was 
travelling  all  nighty  —  once  on  board  a  steamer  in  the  same 
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preflif*amenty —  once  when  I  slept  on  Snowdon  on  puq^ose, — 
and  once  again  on  the  Righi.  Pray  don't  suppose  tliat  no 
one  ever  saw  the  liung  sun  except  yourself.  But  it  is  too 
glorious  a  spectacle  to  be  seen  often;  familiarity  would 
breed  contempt ;  the  thing  would  become  too  cheap.  Let 
US9  my  fine  fellow,  economize,  and  be  chary  o:^  such 
delights ! 

I  had  a  dear  friend,  who  ingeniously  proved  that  though 
very  late  in  the  morning  for  many  years,  he  was  always  an 
early  riser.  He  said  that,  in  his  youth,  he  had  risen  for 
years  much  too  early  —  four  and  half-past  four,  a.  m.  ;  when 
I  knew  him,  nine  and  half-past  nine  was  his  hour ;  but  ho 
contended  that,  striking  ^^  a  mean  "  between  his  excesses 
and  defects,  he  still  reckoned  that  he  rose  about  seven  reg- 
ularly. I  am  not  quite  sure,  if  I  were  to  take  **  the  mean  " 
of  my  own  doings  in  this  way,  that  I  could  not  prove  my- 
self a  regular  early  riser  too. 

I  remember  once  hearing  an  aged  relative  expostulate 
^ntb  a  youtli,  his  nephew,  on  his  lying  in  bed ;  he  ])lcaded 
the  difficulty  of  getting  up.  "  Difficulty ! "  the  other  said ; 
•*  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it.  I  have  risen  at  five  for  these 
forty  years,  and  I  could  not  lie  in  bed  after  that."  "  My 
dear  uncle,"  said  the  young  sca|)egnice,  "and  /cannot 
gi»t  up.  If  you  want  to  measure  my  difficulty  in  getting 
u|s  you  ought  to  lie  in  bed  till  nine.  It  is  really  no  credit 
in  you  to  be  an  early  riser ! " 

However,  in  spite  of  all  the  badinage  in  this  letter,  W 

assured  that  none  can  be  convinced  more  deeply  than  I,  of 

tlie  excellence  of  your  advice  in  general,  and  of  its  futility 

to  ine  in  particular.    Now  is  not  that  just  what  all  your 

]Kitieuts  tell  you  ? 

Ever  yours, 

R.  £.    II.   G. 

14 
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LETTER   XXXVII. 

TO   TILE   SAME. 

Not.  1&1& 
My  DEAR  Mason, 

For  "  auUl  lang  syne's "  sake,  I  am  again  going  to  dis- 
course to  you  of  one  of  our  old  metaphysical  problems; 
tliough  I  am  afraid  that,  as  before,  you  will  prove  yourself 
unworthy  of  our  College  aspirations,  refuse  to  deal  with 
any  such  knotty  questions,  and  treat  me  with  a  musty  lec- 
ture on  the  duty  of  going  to  bed  early,  and,  what  is  hanier, 
rising  early.  However,  I  heard  the  other  day  as  pretty  an 
argument  as  you  could  desire  to  hear,  on  a  summer's  day, 
on  that  old  question,  —  "Does  the  mind  alicays  thitJc^  even 
in  sleep  ?  " 

"  Between  whom  ? "  you  will  say.  Well,  between  my- 
self and  me ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  never  were  two 
peoj)le  of  more  opposite  o})inions.  **  And  how  did  it  end  ?  * 
In  tliat  ehanning  haze,  my  friend,  in  which  nearly  all  dis- 
]»utes  that  concern  that  elaborately  self-ignorant  thing,  the 
Mind  of  man,  are  so  apt  to  end.  I  assure  you,  as  I  listened, 
I  seemed  to  doubt  of,  and  to  acquiesce  in,  each  ingenious 
ai-gumcnt ;  in  short,  felt  tossed  to  and  fro,  like  a  shuttlecock 
between  two  battledores  —  only  that  7"  unluckily  was  both 

shuttlecock  and  the  battledoors.     What  a  mvsterv  of  mvs- 

•        •  • 

tcries  that  same  mind  is!  That  it  should  ask  itself — and, 
f(M*  the  life  of  it,  cannot  tell  itself —  whether  it  is  always 
eo/kurhjus  or  not !  That  it  should  be  equally  ignorant  of 
a  thousand  other  things  about  its  own  self  ?  How  humil- 
iatin^j,  that  that  which  maps  the  heavens,  tracks  the  planetsi, 
calculates  eclij)ses,  covers  the  earth  with  the  monuments 
of  its  science  and  art,  should  thiLs  gro]>c,  antl  stumble,  and 
blunder,  when  it  crosses  its  own  dark  threshold ;  nay,  dis- 
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pute  everlastingly  with  itself  and  others,  what  it  is,  and 
where  and  how  it  exists !  Surely  we  ought  to  be  modest 
peoi)le.  To  think  of  one's  mind  asserting  against  other 
minds,  and  often  against  itself  in  different  moods,  —  some- 
times with  ludicrous  dubiety,  as  often  with  more  ludicrous 
dogmatism, —  the  most  contradictory  conclusions  respecting 
its  very  self!  To  think  that  Mind  does  not  know  whether 
it  always  thinks ;  whether,  for  half  its  time,  it  is  conscious 
or  unconscious,  busy  or  idle  I 

The  dialogue  began  something  in  this  way.  I,  who  felt 
dis[>osed  to  think  that  the  mind  ahcaya  thinks,  even  in  the 
deepest  slumber,  —  that  is,  dreams  even  when  it  does  not 
remember  it,  —  asked  myself,  — 

"Do  you  not  acknowledge  that  we  know  nothing  of 
either  matter  or  mind,  except  from  their  properties ;  the 
one  made  known  to  us  by  our  sensations,  and  the  other  by 
our  consciousness  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Mind,  with  the  confidence  of  an  oracle, 
though  thus  avowing  its  ignorance  of  itself. 

"  If  you  were  asked  what  flatter  was,  would  you  not  say, 
that  it  is  that  which  j)os8e8se8  solidity,  divisibility,  impene- 
trability, and  so  on  ?  "  enimierating  the  other  essential  quali- 
ties of  matter. 

**  I  should,"  said  Mind. 

"  And  in  like  manner  would  you  not  say.  Mind  is 
that  which  possesses  the  qualities  of  thought  and 
feeling  ?  " 

"  I  should,"  still  said  Mind. 

**  If,  now,  you  were  asked  what  matter  was,  when  di- 
vested of  those  essential  properties,  —  stripped  of  solidity, 
and  HO  forth,  —  what  would  you  say  ?  Would  you  not  say 
that  if  it  ceased  to  have  such  essential  properties,  that 
whicli  you  call  matter  existed  no  longer — that  it  was  an- 
nihilated?" 
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« I  sliouM,"  Mina  said. 

•^Tht-n  oujit  vou  not  to  savthc  same  of  niimL  if  /V  •*- 
it*nthil  ]iro|ierties  —  those  by  which  alone  you  kni»v  thnt 
it  c-xLsls  at  all  —  were  taken  awav  from  it?  Oufdit  vou 
nut,  tlierefore.  to  sav  that  miml  is  annihihited  even'  time 
ymi  >leei»  without  thinking  ;  and  created  afresh  everj'  time 
V.  -11  wake  from  such  a  state  ?  " 

I  really  thought  it  was  a  very  pretty  little  dilemma; 
In  I  Mill' I  c«.mM  annio  though  it  could  not  prove,  and  was 
W'A  iroinir  to  be  balkoil  bv  such  a  trifle  as  the  loss  of  its 
essential  properties.  '••Xay,"  said  Mind,  **the  poofters  of 
thoiiifht  reniiiin  in  me,  thouirh  not  ejrert^dP 

^  Nay,**  .«;iid  I ;  *•  yuu  surely  are  not  impudent  enough 
to  pretend  that  you  arc  consvions  that  you  have  powers 
wljile  von  sav  v«)U  have  al>Si»lutelv  no  consciousness?  Bui 
Ic-t  tliat  i»ass. —  Would  vou  sav,  then,  if  vou  could  conceive 
of  surh  a  thint'  as  matter  <lenuded  of  what  is  its  essential 
jiroperty  of  soliility,  that  the  jxtf^r  of  solidity  was  there, 
only  no  longer  exf:rfisfd?  Would  you  not  rather  say  that, 
for  auirht  vou  could  conceive,  matter,  wliich  vou  knew  onlv 
by  such  projjerties  as  this,  existed  no  longer?" 

^  I  certainlv  shouhl,"  siirhed  Mind. 

**  Then  vou  ouirlit  to  sav  the  same  of  mind." 

Argument  the  first ;  which  made  me  think  that  the  mind 
always  thinks,  though  Mind  itself  protested  against  it. 
J>ut  ^lind  retorted  it  ver}-  cleverly.  It  began  to  iUustnite 
the  point,  first,  from  chemical  facts  which  show  that  heat, 
li»r  e\'aiiij>le,  is  present  in  bodies,  though  latent ;  and  that 
the  same  suljstancc  may  exist  in  aUotropiv  forms;  never- 
tlu'Iess  the  matter  did  not  seem  quite  plain  to  me.  But  it 
ingeniously  j»rr)ceeded  to  say, — 

^Ihy  von  n<it  think  that  the  mind  CT^isfs  l>efore  it  arts? 
The  mind  in  the  embrjo,  for  example,  —  of  the  'rational 
animal,'  the  moment  it  comes  into  the  world,  —  must  it 
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not  already  exist  before  it  acts  ?  and  does  it  not  wait  to 
extrcise  thought  and  feeling  till,  by  a  slow  process,  the 
senses  aid  its  development?  If  so,  does  not  the  mind  ex- 
ist, though  its  essential  powers  be  dormant?  And  if  so, 
may  it  not  be  in  just  such  a  state  in  deep  sleep?" 

This  seemed  a  staggerer,  I  confess ;  but  I  was  a  bold 
metaphysician,  and  I  scrupled  not  to  rejoin,  —  forgetting 
the  rebuke  I  had  administered  to  Mind  for  falling  into  a 
like  blunder,  —  "  If,  by  saying  that  the  mind  of  the  embryo 
or  of  the  newly-born  infant,  cannot  think,  you  mean  that 
it  cannot  understand  the  *Principia'  of  Newton  or  Mil- 
ton's '  Paradise  Lost,'  I  grant  it ;  but  I  deny  that  it  does 
not  manifest  its  essential  properties,  though  not  in  perfec- 
tion. Mind  feels,  and  that  is  one  of  the  forms  of  con- 
sciousness ;  —  it  has  sensations." 

"  Surely,"  said  31ind,  slyly,  "  you  have  not  the  impudence 
to  jiretend  that  you  are  conscious  that  you  had  feelings  in 
states  of  which  you  are  wholly  unconscious.  But  let  that 
pass,  jis  you  8ai<l  to  me.  —  Pray,  had  you  thoughts  in  that 
sUite  JUS  well  as  feelings  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  thoughts^'*  said  I,  boldly,  —  for  I  was  not 
going  to  give  up  my  argument  for  a  trifle,  —  **  thoughts, 
though  very  rudimentary,  of  course  ;  for  how  can  there  be 
senmition  without  thought  ?  So  that  though,"  I  continued, 
with  exquisite  logical  precision,  "though,  in  the  order  of 
tliought,  the  existence  of  the  mind  is  before  its  action,  yet 
in  fact  its  existence  and  its  action  are  8}^chronous;  and 
the  one  begins  when  the  other  does." 

Argument  second ;  —  and  still  I  seemed  to  think  that 
the  argument  for  perpetual  thought  had  the  best  of  it, 
though  I  confess  I  felt  that  myself  and  I  were  whimsically 
per})lexed  about  a  matter  which  ought  surely  to  have  been 
as  plain  as  consciousness  could  make  it! 

Here  we  lell  the  dark  maze  of  essences  and  essential 

14* 
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propertiosi,  and  embryo  states,  and  came  out  into  the  open 
clianijinigii  of  facts,  and  the  inductive  philosophy.  "  Now," 
tliouglit  I,  "we  shall  be  able  to  see"  Not  a  ivhit.  Luck- 
less Mind!  Bacon  might  as  well  not  have  written, 
for  any  i)owcr  his  philosophy  gives  of  solving  such  a  ques- 
tion,—  which,  however,  woidd  seem  to  need  no  sohing  at 
all,  but  a  simple  reference  to  every  man^s  own  conscious- 
ness.    But  now  for  facts. 

"  If,"  said  I,  in  a  didactic  and  patronizing  way,  as  though 
I  were  not  talking  to  myself  and  striving  to  enlighten  my 
own  ignonmce,  "If  you  take  notice, ^lind, you  will  find,  on 
awaking  from  sleep,  that,  on  instantly  reverting  to  con- 
sciousness, you  havo»  always  been  thinking^  dreaming  of 
something,  and  will  immediately  recall  it." 

But  Mind,  after  a  minute's  reflection,  protested  that  it 
had  no  such  imifonn  consciousness  —  that  it  thought  it  often 
recollected  having  l)een  awakened  out  of  profound  slei>|i, 
with  an  utter  blank  of  memor}"^  when  it  sought  for  what  it 
was  last  thinking  about.  Here  was  a  ^x ;  Mind  not  know- 
inir  whether  it  had  been  thinkincc  the  moment  before  or 
not  I  "Oh  !  Mind,  Mind,"  thought  I,  innocently,  "what  a 
fool  you  are  making  of  yourself !  "  The^r«^  person  Mould 
have  been  more  proper. 

"  But  agiiin,"  said  Mind,  "  as  to  that  last  argument,  sup- 
]»osing  the  fact  just  as  you  state,  it  jiroves  nothing;  the 
mind  is  so  active  that  long  trains  of  thought,  which  seem  to 
have  occui>ied  hours,  may  pass  through  the  mind  in  a  min- 
ute,—  which  I  often  exj)erience  when  I  take  an  afternoon 
nap;  I  seem  to  have  slept  for  hours,  and  my  watch  tells  me 
I  have  slept  but  for  five  minutes;  thus  the  supiK)sed  recol- 
lectetl  dream  might  all  be  manufactured  in  the  ver}'  instant 
bet  wcK>n  sleejnng  and  waking."  I  thought  again,  and  could 
not  denv  that  it  miijht  be  so.  "And  vet,"  retorted  I, 
^  though  you  suppose  the  mind  so  active  as  to  cn>wd  ages 
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into  moments,  you  suppose  it  is  actually  dormant  during  the 
greater  part  of  every  night?  And  again,  —  granting,  as 
yon  say,  that  you  can  spin,  what  seems  to  be  six  hours' 
dreaming,  in  a  minute,  —  you  cannot  tell,  except  by  the 
fra/<7i,  whether  you  have  been  a  minute  or  six  hours  about 
it,  and  often  tliink  the  last  when  you  have  been  asleep  but 
fi>r  an  instant !  Of  what  value,"  said  I,  complacently,  as 
if  I  were  no  way  concerned  in  the  rebuke,  **  is  the  testi- 
mony of  one  that  is  thus  caught  napping  f  In  short,  Mind^ 
to  tell  you  a  bit  of  my  mind,  I  do  not  believe  you  know  a 
word  about  the  matter." 

Mind  smiled,  and  said  it  knew  just  as  much  as  I  did ; 
which  recalled  me  to  the  most  paradoxical  fact  of  all  — 
that  it  is  we  ourselves  who  in  such  controversies  ask  our- 
selves what  is  our  own  consciousness,  and,  instead  of  giving 
an  intelligible  answer,  can  only  stare  at  ourselves  idioti- 
cally  

Yours  faithfully, 

B.  £.  n.  o. 


LETTER    XXXVIII. 

TO   MISS   MAKY    GREY60N. 

8uTTOir,  Jnlj  7,  l&iS. 
Mr   DEAR  XlSCE, 

I  am  going  to  write  you  a  long  letter ;  but  I  scarcely 
think  it  will  be  pleasant  to  you  to  read  it,  —  for  it  is  to 
chide  you.  Yet,  as  you  know  I  should  not  chide  you  ex- 
cept for  your  good,  or  what  I  beliemd  your  good,  I  hope 
you  will  read  these  lines  attentively,  for  your  loving  uncle^s 
sake. 

I  saw,  my  dear,  with  regret,  during  my  recent  visit,  that 
you  xux»  too  fond  —  far  too  fond  —  of  novel  reading.    There ; 
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I  SCO  your  imploring  look,  and  hear  the  expoatulatioiiy "  Oh, 
uncle  I  —  ilo  you  really  think  so  ?  "  Of  course  I  think  so, 
3Iary,  or  I  should  not  say  so,  for  I  never  say  what  I  do  not 
think. 

But  I  certainly  do  not  expect  to  hear  from  you,  my  lore, 
—  for  you  are  a  girl  of  sense  (be  i)lea8ed  to  recollect,  again, 
that  I  do  not  say  what  I  do  not  think,  —  ^411  not  that  pro- 
pitiate  you?),  —  the  answer  I  once  received  from  a  young 
Intly  to  whom  I  addressed  a  similar  expostulation.  "  I  sup- 
pose, then,"  said  she,  "you  would  disapprove  of  a// novel 
reading  ?  "  That,  thought  I,  is  an  answer  perfectly  worthy 
of  one  whose  logic  has  been  fed  on  novels.  "  I^"  said  I  to 
her,  ^I  were  to  blame  a  lad  for  eating  too  much,  or  too  vo- 
raciously, or  lilling  his  stomach  with  tarts  and  sugar-plimis, 
would  you  infer  that  therefore  I  meant  that  he  was  not  to 
eat  at  all,  or  that  pastry  and  sweatmeats  were  absolutely 
fiMoi^hlen  him?" 

X« »,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  novels  may  not  be  in- 
imcently  read;  —  so  far  from  that,  I  think  they  may  be 
In  /ffprhilh/  read.  But  all  depends,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tarts  nud  sug:ir-j)lums,  on  the  quality  and  quantity. 

The  hwitjinatlon  is  a  faculty  given  us  by  Gotl,  as  much 
as  any  other,  and  if  it  be  not  developed,  our  minds  are 
maimed.  Now,  works  of  fiction,  —  of  a  high  order,  I  jnean, 
such  as  the  best  of  Walter  Scott's  or  ]Miss  Edgeworth's, — 
healthfully  stimulate  this  faculty ;  and  in  measure,  there- 
fore, they  should  be  read. 

Taste  should  be  cultivated,  —  and  fictitious  works,  in- 
sj»ired  by  real  genius,  have  a  beneficial  tendency  that  way. 

Novels  may,  and  often  do,  inculcate  important  lessons  of 
life  ami  conduct,  in  a  more  pleasing  form  than  the  simply 
didactic  stvle  admits  of. 

When  based  on  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  devel- 
oped with  dramatic  skill,  a  novel  may  teach  many  an  im- 
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portant  truth  of  moral  philosophy  more  effectively  than  an 
abstruse  treatise  on  it. 

When  the^  style  of  novels  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  —  and 
what  it  will  be,  if  they  are  worth  reading,  —  they  tend  (al- 
ways an  important  part  of  education)  to  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  language,  and  our  command  over  it. 

Lastly,  as  we  must  all  have  some  mental  relaxation  (and 
if  the  greater  part  of  our  hours  be  diligently  given  to  duty, 
we  are  both  entitled  to  it  and  in  need  of  it),  such  relaxa* 
tion  is  easily  and  legitimately  found  in  the  occasional  peru- 
sal of  a  judicious  work  of  fiction. 

You  see  how  liberal  I  am,  and  tliat  it  is  no  old,  musty, 
strait-laced  critic  that  s])eaks  to  you :  tliereforo  ^  perpend 
my  words,** 

Everything,  you  observe,  depends  on  quality  and  qt(anr 
tity.  Tliese  must  deteniiine  whether  the  novels  you  read 
be  mental  aliment  or  mental  poison.  Now,  as  to  XXie  firsts 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  the  immense  majority 
of  novels  have  no  tendency  to  fulfil  any  of  the  ends  I  have 
pointed  out ;  they  are  mere  rubbish ;  and,  forgive  me,  sev- 
eral of  those  I  recently  saw  in  your  hands  from  your  circu- 
lating library  deserve  no  other  character.  For  my  part,  I 
should  not  care  if  some  Caliph  Omar  treated  all  novels  — 
except  some  tliree  thousand  volumes  or  so  —  as  the  original 
Caliph  treated  the  Alexandrian  Library,  and  made  a  huge 
bonfire  of  them.  •*  Three  thousand  volumes  I "  you  will 
say ;  **  why  that  is  at  the  rate  of  a  novel  a  week  for  twenty 
years !     You  are  hbenU,  indeed." 

Very  true ;  but  I  did  not  say  you  would  do  well  to  read 
them  all,  though  as  m:my  may  be  worth  reailing.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  that  you  may  infer  something  else  from  my  ad- 
mission. With  so  many  more  good  novels  at  command 
than  you  can  jwssibly  read,  will  you  not  Ik)  utterly  inex- 
cusable if  you  indulge  in  any  of  the  trumpery  of  wliich  I 
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have  been  just  speaking  ?  Rely  upon  it,  my  dear,  that  the 
reading  of  the  second  and  third  and  fourth-rate  class  of 
novels  not  only  does  not  secure  any  of  the  ends  of  which 
I  have  spoken  above,  but  has  a  directly  contrary  tendency. 
These  books  enfeeble  the  intellect  —  impoverish  the  imag- 
ination —  >Tilgarize  taste  and  style — give  false  or  distorted 
^-iews  of  life  and  human  nature,  —  and,  what  is  perhaps 
worst  of  all,  waste  that  precious  time  which  might  be  ^ven 
to  solid  mental  improvement.  I  assure  you  I  have  often 
been  astonished  and  grieved  at  the  manner  in  which  young 
minds,  originally  capable  of  better  things,  have  been  injured 
by  continuxd  dawdling  over  the  slip-slop  of  inferior  novels. 
They  sink  insensibly  to  the  level  of  such  books ;  and,  how 
can  it  be  otherndse? — for  this  pernicious  appetite,  "which 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,"  prevents  the  mind's  coming  in 
contact  "with  auj-thing  better,  and  these  wretched  composi- 
tions become  the  standard.  Obsen-e  that  these  minds  are 
enfeebled,  not  only  in  tone,  —  for  that  would  result  from 
reading  too  much  of  any  novels,  even  the  best,  just  as  the 
stomach  would  get  disordered  from  eating  too  much  pastry, 
though  the  Queen's  daintiest  cooks  might  make  it; — but  I 
mean  enfeebled,  degraded  in  taste,  —  in  the  perception  of 
the  True  and  the  Beautiftd  in  woiics  of  high  intellectuxd  art- 
Such  impoverished  minds  talk  with  rapture  of  the  interest- 
ing "  characters '"  in  these  volumes  of  miserable  fatuities ;  of 
some  "  charming  young  Montague,"  or  some  "  sweet  Emma 
Montfort"  (both  more  insipid  than  the  "white  of  an  Q^^^)y 
who  talk  reams  of  soft  nonsense,  and  get  involved  in  absurd 
adventures  which  set  all  probability  at  defiance.  You 
young  ladies  often  melt  into  tears  at  maudlin  scenes,  which 
to  a  just  perception  or  a  masculine  taste  could  only  pro- 
duce laughter ;  condescend  to  weigh  the  merits  of  slip-slop 
sentiment  or  descriptive  platitudes  beneath  all  criticism; 
and  sagely  compare  the  power  of  the  three  vols,  of  the  inane 
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*  Jnlia  MoDlresor.  or  tiie  Bremen  LcstlT  ^viiL  the  ecfii^ZT 
inane  three  vol*,  of  •Piiarnix  <«■  lie  £fiziiih*s  CtTe  z"^  vliii: 
the  only  qnesdoo  vhh  axiT  reader  c<f  ftiiifte  (zf  act  s:i::L 
reader  could  wade  thrcn<:^  the  Tia!?e«  <^  ehhar  i  js-  tts^  to 
which  of  the  two  w^ork«  i«  most  im«r]T  l«2mknq4  in  kDC'v]- 
edge,  taste,  chamctcXf  styk;.  a&d.  in  &ct^  ererr  t-ikcDmi  iL:a 
can  redeem  a  work  of  fiction  fivon  being  mt^z^T  cM«nu^4i- 
Ue  and  intolerable! 

And  this  depnrity  of  taste,  beliere  me^  mar  go  on  ia 
any  extent ;  lor,  as  the  appetite  lor  reading  $«ch  work<>  T«i^ 
comes  more  and  more  vonesoos  and  indiscriminate,  it  leaves 
neither  power  iKir  indinatioB  to  appreciate  better  Ki^ksw 
The  mind  at  last  becomes  fo  vitiated  that  it  ciares  an'l  is 
satisfied  with  anything  in  the  chape  of  a  #fi<7y,  —  a  sc*m-$ 
of  ficdtions  adrentiires«  no  matter  how  put  together ;  no 
matter  whether  the  erents  be  probably  conceived,  the  chnr- 
acters  justly  drawn,  the  descri|»ti<ms  true  to  natiutv  the  din- 
logae  spirited,  or  the  contrary.  So  prpposteroos  i$  the 
interest  that  mav  be  taken  in  a  mere  train  of  fictitious  i»oi- 
dent,  quite  apart  from  the  genius  which  has  conceivcNi  i^r 
adorned  it,  that  many  a  young  lady  will  go  thn>ugh  nearly 
the  same  stonr  a  thousand  times  in  a  thousand  differi'nt 
novels  —  the  names  alone  being  altereil !  I  assure  you  it 
irs  an  in^scrutable  mystery  to  me,  my  dear,  how  tboy  vnn 

still  endure  that  charming  Miss ^  whom,  un«le^a 

humlreil  idiaAc^  thev  have  alreadv  marrie<l  to  thnt  swcH't 
young  gentleman  with  an  equal  number  of  names  in  spite 
of  the  o|>|»r»sition  of  parents  on  both  sides  dangerous  rivals 
and  the  most  im|>ossiblc  hair-breadth  "'scapes  by  IKhhI  aiul 
field." 

You  will,  jwrhaps  say,  (what  is  very  true,)  that  it  is  |vos- 
sible  to  get  so  entangled  in  a  mesh  of  fictitious  iiiritlfiits 
that  though  you  know,  or  soon  susiKX't,  the  novel  to  he  un- 
worthy of  piTusjil,  you  do  not  like  to  hty  it  d*)wii  till  the 
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denouemefU,  Do  you  ask  how  yon  may  break  the  spdl, 
and  escape  ?  Then  I  will  tell  you,  prcrrided  you  wiQ  prmn- 
ise  to  act  on  my  advice.  Read  any  such  noYel,  my  dear, 
Hebrew-fiishion,  that  is,  backwards ;  go  at  once  to  the  end 
of  the  third  volume — and  marry  off  the  hero  and  heroine, 
or  drown  them,  or  hang  the  one,  and  break  the  heart  of  the 
other,  as  may  be  most  meet  to  you  and  the  writer.  I^  after 
having  thus  secured  your  catastrophe,  you  cannot  find  heart 
to  "  plod  your  weary  way  **  through  the  intervening  desert 
of  words,  depend  upon  it  yon  will  lose  nothing  by  throwing 
the  book  aside  at  once.  And,  fitrther,  you  may  take  this 
also  for  a  rule ;  — if  you  do  not  feel,  as  you  read  on,  that 
what  you  read  is  worth  reading  for  its  otcn  sake^  —  that  you 
could  read  it  over  again  with  pleasure ; — if  you  do  not  feel 
that  the  incidents  are  naturally  conceived,  the  scenes  vividly 
described,  the  dialogue  dramatic  and  piquant,  the  characters 
sharply  drawn,  be  sure  the  book  is  not  worth  sixpence.  No 
fiction  is,  inteUectuaUyy  worth  anybody^  reading,  that  has 
not  considerable  merit  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  such  works 
are  ever  felt  to  be  worth  reading  again,  often  with  increas- 
ed interest.  It  is  indeed  the  truest  test  of  all  the  highest 
efforts  of  this  kind ;  —  new  beauties  steal  out  upon  us  on 
each  perusal.  Dip  anywhere  into  the  "  Macbeth  "  of  Shak- 
speare,  or  the  "Antiquary"  of  Walter  Scott,  and  you  still 
find  that,  though  you  know  the  whole  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  force  of  painting,  the  truth,  yet  originality  of  the 
sentiments, — the  spirit  of  the  dialogue,  —  the  beauties  of 
imagery  and  expression,  —  still  lure  you  to  read  on,  wher- 
ever you  chance  to  open,  with  ever  renewed  delight. 

Now  let  me  add  that  if^  for  a  little  while,  you  never  read 
any  fiction  but  such  as  will  bear  to  be  often  read,  you  will 
need  no  caution  against  any  of  an  inferior  kind.  Your  taste 
will  soon  become  pure  and  elevated,  and  you  will  nauseate 
a  bad  novel  as  you  would  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic. 
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I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  the  memory  of  Walter  Scott. 
I  h:ip(»cned  to  fail  in  with  his  best  novels  when  quite  a  bov ; 
and  I  never  could  endure  afterwards  the  ordinary  run  of 
thb  class  of  literature.  When  Laidlaw  was  acting  as  aman- 
uensis to  Scott  in  the  composition  of "  Ivanhoe,'^  he  could 
not  help  congratulating  the  author  oa  the  happy  effects 
which  his  beautiful  fictions  wonld  have,  by  sweeping  clean 
the  circulating  libraries  of  infinite  rubbish*  ^  Sir  Walter 
Scotrs  eyc^'"  he  tells  us,  ^  filled  with  tears.'^  And  no 
doubt  his  fictions  had  considerable  effect  in  elevating  the 
taste  of  tliat  novel-reading  generation ;  but  a  "  new  gene- 
ration,  which  know  not  ^  Walter  are  being  introduced  to 
tons  of  the  ephemeral  current  nonsense  before  they  have 
the  means  of  instituting  a  comparison.  Be  not  you  one  of 
them.  •  •  • 

By  the  way,  I  may  teD  you  that  I  feD  in  with  ^  Ivanhoe,'^ 
at  thirteen,  on  a  bright  July  morning  in  my  midsummer 
holidays.  I  had  been  sent  to  the  house  of  a  relative,  about 
a  mile  off^  with  some  message,  I  forget  what ;  I  found  the 
£miily  out ;  but  I  found  "  Ivanhoe  ^  at  home —  it  was  l}'ing 
conveniently  at  hand ;  I  looked  into  it,  became  absorlxnl, 
and  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  garden  reading  it,  utterly 
forgetful  of  dinner,  tea,  and  supper,  and  never  stopped  till  I 
had  finished  it !  There  are,  among  Scott's  fictions,  seveml 
I  admire  much  more  now,  but  none  ever  did  me  such  ser- 
vice. 

Ever  your  lo\dng  Uncle, 

B.  E.  II.  G. 

15 
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LETTER    XXXIX. 

TO  TH£  SAME. 


July  16, 1S46. 


And  now,  my  dear  Mary,  I  come  to  the  second  "  bead »» 
of  my  discourse;  so  imagine  yourself  in  church,  and  that 
your  good  clergyman  is  sending  (as  I  doubt  not  he  often 
does,  you  monkey)  an  admonitory  glance  towards  your  pew, 
as  he  arriYcs  at  the  same  critical  stage  in  his  sermon.  My 
second  "  head,"  then,  is  to  show  that  you  may  read  too 
many  even  of  the  very  best  novels.  **  True,"  you  "will  say 
"if  I  read  nothing  eheJ*'*  Aye,  and  very  far  within  that 
limit  may  you  read  too  many ;  let  me  add  that  awy  excess 
has  a  tendency  to  make  you  relish  reading  nothing  else. 

I  have  said  that,  in  moderation,  they  are  useful  to  devel- 
ope  and  stimulate  the  imagination  ;  but  the  imagination  may 
be  too  much  stimulated,  and  too  much  developed,  —  "  de- 
veloped "  till  it  at  length  stunts  all  the  other  faculties,  and 
"  stimulated  "  till  it  is  not  exhilarated  merely,  but  tipsy. 
The  severer  faculties  demand  a  proportionate  culture,  and 
a  more  sedulous  one ;  for  to  cultivate  the  imagination,  in 
whatever  degree  it  is  susceptible  of  it  at  all,  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  nature ;  the  difficulty  is  to  train  it  justly.  Some 
hardy  flowers  will  bloom  in  any  soil,  and  with  little  or  no 
culture  —  and  so  will  those  of  fancy. 

The  greater  part  of  your  time  should  be  given  to  solid 
studies  or  practical  duties ;  this  should  be  your  rule.  As 
relaxation,  to  be  of  any  value,  should  be  moderate,  so  nov- 
els must  not  claim  much  of  your  time.  They  should  be  the 
condiments  and  spices,  the  confectionary  of  your  ordinary 
diet ;  not  the  substantial  joints,  not  the  piece  de  resistance. 
Tou  might  as  well  attempt  to  live  on  creams  and  sylla- 
bubs. 
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But  70a  win  say,  perhaps,  "  Is  it  possible  to  read  a  novel 
by  chapter  ?  Is  it  in  human  nature  to  leave  off  in  the  very 
middle  of  that  critical  adventure  in  which  the  hero  saves  the 
life  of  the  heroine,  or  dose  the  book  just  in  the  middle  of 
his  declaration,  and  without  listening  to  the  delicious  lov- 
ers' nonsense  which  passes  on  that  occasion,  or  finding  out 
how  it  all  ends  ?  "  To  me,  my  dear,  it  would  be  very  easy ; 
or  rather  I  should  find  a  difiiculty  perhaps,  in  general,  in 
not  skipping — pray  don't  look  so  cross  —  all  that  same  de- 
licious nonsense.  But  I  admit  that  it  is  difficult  for  many 
young  ladies  to  do  so ;  or  for  any  novel  reader,  when  the 
fiction  has  real  merit ;  —  to  most  young  novel  readers  the 
task  would  be  impossible. 

And  so,  that  you  may  not  say  I  counsel  you  to  perform 
•*  impossibilities,"  my  dear,  take  my  advice.  Do  not  tie 
yourself  to  any  such  restriction  as  a  chapter  at  a  time.  ^^  O, 
delightful  I  "  you  will  say.    Stay  a  minute. 

I  would  have  you  read  novels  only  so  moderately  that 
there  shall  be  no  occasion  for  restricting  yourself  when  you 
do  read  them.  Let  them  be  read  now  and  then  as  a  reward 
<^  strenuous  exertion,  or  for  having  mastered  some  difficult 
book ;  or  let  them  be  reserved  for  visits  and  holidays.  Do 
not,  — if  I  may  use  a  metaphor  of  that  vulgar  kind  I  have 
already  so  frequently  employed, — do  not  have  a  novel 
always  in  cut.  Keep  it  for  an  hour  of  well-earned  lebure, 
or  as  a  relief  after  arduous  duty,  and  then  read  it  without 
stint.  This  occasional  full  meal  will  then  do  you  no  harm ; 
and,  depend  on  it,  the  fiiro  will  be  doubly  delicious,  from 
the  keenness  of  the  appetite,  the  previous  fiist,  and  the  rari- 
ty of  the  indulgence.  But  you  will  say,  "  What  shall  I  do 
for  my  daily  hour  or  so  of  rightful  mental  relaxation,  to 
which  you  admit  I  am  entitled  ?  "  Well,  if  you  will  take 
my  advice,  you  will  ordinarily  choose  —  and  oh !  the  infinite 
treasures,  which  neither  you  nor  I  can  fully  exhaust,  litera- 
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turc  spreads  before  us !  —  something,  which,  while  it  fiilly 
answers  the  purpose  of  healthftil  and  innocent  mental  amoso- 
raent,  will  not  hold  attention  too  long  enthralled,  or  lead 
you  to  turn  to  other  less  exciting  compositions  with  a  sigh. 
Take,  for  example,  some  beautiful  poem ;  or  a  paper  of  one 
of  our  British  Essayists ;  or  an  interesting  book  of  travels ; 
or  an  article  of  Macaulay,  who,  of  almost  all  writers,  com- 
bines, in  greatest  perfection,  instruction  and  delight.  The 
names  of  Milton,  Gray,  Coxi-per,  Addison,  Johnson,  Crabbe, 
and  a  thousand  more,  show  what  a  boundless  field  of  selec- 
tion lies  before  you. 

And  now  do  you  want  a  practical  rule  as  to  when  you 
have  been  reading  novels  (however  good)  too  much  or  too 
long?  Here,  then,  is  an  infallible  one.  When  ordinary 
books  of  a  sober  and  instructive  character,  are  read  with 
disrelish  ;  when,  for  example,  a  work  of  well- written  history 
seems  to  you,  as  compared  vriih  the  piquant  and  vivid  de- 
tails of  fiction,  as  if  you  were  looking  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
piece  of  tapestr}';  when  you  cannot  away  with  dull,  sober 
reality ;  when  you  return  to  practical  duties  with  reluctance 
and  the  work-a-day  world  looks  sombre  and  sad-colored  to 
you,  rest  assured  that  you  have  been  lingering  too  long  in 
fair}'-land,  and  indulging  too  much  in  day-dreams.  And, 
further,  remember  this ;  —  that  as  long  as  you  are  liable  to 
any  such  unlucky  consciousness,  you  have  not  carried  the 
culture  of  your  intellectual  powers  or  your  practical  habits 
to  the  right  point ;  for  the  moment  that  is  done,  such  a  re- 
sult becomes  impossible.  A  mind  thus  equipped  for  life  and 
duty,  can  indulge  in  fiction  only  within  certain  moderate 
limits ;  for  purposes  of  innocent  unbending,  of  legitimate 
amusement.  Beyond  that  point  fiction  cloys;  and  the  heal- 
thy mind,  so  far  from  repining  that  it  cannot  live  longer  in 
the  Fool's  Paradise,  —  or,  if  you  like  not  that  harsh  term, 
—  among  Elysian  shadows,  is  conscious  of  as  strong  a  desire 
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to  come  back  to  the  regions  of  daylight  and  reality,  as  the 
inveterate  novel  reader  feels  to  dream  on  in  clond-land.  It 
sighs  for  a  return  to  the  substantial  and  the  real ;  and  can 
no  more  live  in  fiction  than  it  can  bear  to  be  always  danc- 
ing polkas,  or  playing  eternally  at  back-gammon.  Perse- 
vere for  a  certain  time,  — for  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
— I  thmk  you  are  now  eighteen  (you  need  not  blush  to  ac- 
knowledge your  age  yet),  —  in  disciplining  your  mind,  and 
you  are  safe,  I  will  answer  for  it,  from  the  too  dominant  sway 
of  any,  even  the  greatest,  enchanters  of  fiction.  But  my 
strongest  reasons  of  all  for  the  advice  I  am  giving  you,  are 
yet  behind,  and  I  must  reserve  them  for  another  letter. 

Ever  yours, 

B.  E.  H.  o. 


LETTER    XL. 

TO  THE.  SAME. 

July  29, 1816. 

Mt  dear  Mart, 

I  now  proceed  to  those  "stronger"  reasons  to  which  I 
alluded  in  my  last.  I  have  rcser\'ed  them  for  the  close  of 
my  "  sermon,"  because  they  are  the  most  important. 

All  inordinate  indulgence  in  works  of  fiction,  then,  tends 
to  pen-ert  our  views  of  life  instead  of  enlarging  them, 
which,  if  judiciously  chosen,  and  read  in  moderation,  they 
will  do ;  and  to  quench  benevolence,  which,  under  similar 
restrictions,  they  will  tend  to  cherish. 

The  excessive  indulgence  perverts,  I  say,  views  of  life. 
The  young  mind  is  but  too  prone  of  itself  to  live  in  a 
world  of  fancy ;  indeed,  in  one  sense,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  imagination  should  thus  be  ever  creating  the  future  for 
us,  or  we  should  not  act  at  all ;  but  then  its  influence  must 
bo  well  regulated  by  a  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  proh- 

15* 
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ablej  or  we  shall  lose  the  present  and  the  future  too :  the 
present,  in  dreaming  of  an  irrational  future;  and  the 
future,  because  we  have  not  prepared  ourselves  for  any 
possible  future  by  the  proper  employment  of  the  present. 
If  a  young  gentleman  or  young  lady's  mind,  of  any  intel- 
ligence, could  be  laid  bare,  and  all  the  fantastical  illusions 
it  has  ever  indulged  exposed  to  the  world,  I  am  afraid  it 
would  fairly  expire  in  an  agony  of  shame  at  the  disclosure ; 
it  would  be  often  found,  quite  apart  firom  novel  reading,  to 
have  indulged  largely  in  the  veriest  chimeras  of  hc^  and 
fancy.  But  then  this  tendency,  difficult  to  control  at  the 
best,  is  apt  to  be  fatally  strengthened  by  undue  indulgence 
in  fictitious  literature.  If  a  too  early  love-afiair  and  a  cir- 
culating library  should  both  concur  to  exasperate  the  mal- 
ady, j-ou  may  look  for  stark  "  mid-summer  madness.^ — I 
fear  that  anticipations  of  unlooked-for  windfalls  of  for- 
tune,—  of  success  achieved  without  toil,  —  of  fame  got  for 
the  longing  after  it,  —  of  brides  a  few  degrees  above  angels, 
and  husbands  in  whom  Apollo  and  Adonis  are  happily  com- 
bined,—  are  a  not  uncommon  result  of  dwelling  too  long 
in  congenial  fiction.  Nor  do  I  at  all  doubt  that  a  thousand 
instances  of  failure  in  professional  life  of  sudden  and  im- 
prudent engagements,  of  ridiculous  or  ill-assorted  matches, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  At  all  events,  this  per- 
nicious practice  prolongs  and  intensifies  the  natural  tendency 
to  day-dreaming.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  spell  would 
have  been  broken  —  the  imaginative  sleep-walker  awakened 
by  the  rude  shocks  and  jogs  of  practical  life.  But  the 
dream  and  the  walk  are  often  continued  too  long,  and  the 
unhappy  somnambulist  vanishes  —  over  a  precipice! 

But  still  more  pernicious  is  the  effect  of  this  bad  habit 
on  benevolence.  This  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  very  true 
nevertheless.  I  grant  that  sympathy  and  sensibility  depend 
in  a  very  high  degree  on  the  activity  of  the  imagination  — 
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on  our  i)ower  of  vividly  picturing  to  ourselves  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  others;  but  do  not* hastily  conclude  that  excess 
in  reading  fiction,  provided  that  fiction  be  a  just  j)icture  of 
life,  (which  I  now  assume,)  can,  whatever  harm  in  may  do 
in  other  directions,  do  none  in  this.  It  may  quicken  sjTn- 
]>athy  and  strengthen  sensibility,  —  nay,  in  one  sense  it  will 
do  so, —  and  yet,  I  stick  to  my  paradox  not\^4th8tanding ; 
namely,  that  it  tends  to  weaken  practical  benevolence,  and 
may  end  in  quenching  it  altogether. 

However,  I  must  make  the  preliminary  remark,  that,  even 
if  the  liabit  did  not  render  benevolence  less  active,  sensi- 
bility is  of  no  value  except  as  it  is  under  the  direction  of 
judgment  and  reason;  which  presupposes,  therefore,  the 
hannonious  culture  of  all  the  faculties  and  8us<roptibilities 
of  our  nature.  Apart  from  a  well  balanced  mind,  neither 
prompt  sympathy  nor  acute  sensibility  are  of  much  value, 
an<l  often  only  inspire  visionary,  whimsical,  iKjrhaps  very 
miblime,  but  also  very  impracticable,  i)rojects. 

But  I  would  uot  have  you  ignorant,  my  dear,  that  the 
indulgence  in  question  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  a  much 
more  serious  evil  than  this.  To  be  truly  l>enevolent  in 
heart,  and  strive  to  show  it,  even  though  the  mode  were  so 
absunl  as  to  prove  that  the  heart  had  robl)e<l  the  head  of 
all  its  brains,  would  be  something;  —  to  be  laughed  at  as 
an  idiotic  wujii  would  still  have  some  consolation.  But 
the  mischief  is,  that  a  morbi<l  indulgence  of  synijKithy  and 
sensibility  is  but  too  likely  to  end  in  extinguishing  benev- 
olence. I  imagine  I  hear  you  say,  **  Sensibility  to  distress, 
and  sympathy  with  it,  quench  l>enevolence !  this  is,  indeed, 
a  har»l  lesson ;  who  can  hear  it  ?  "  It  is  true  notwithstand- 
ing; and  as  s}inpathy  with  distress, — fivtitiou8  distress, 
you  understand,  —  an<l  sensibility  to  it,  increases,  active 
benevolence  may  be  in  j>recisely  inverse  ratio. 

If  you  ask  how  this  can  l>e,  I  answer,  that  it  doykewU  <\^ 
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a  canons  law  of  our  mental  mechanism,  which  was  pointed 
out  by  Bishop  Butler, — with  whose  writings,  by  the  bye, 
I  hope  you  will  be  better  acquainted  some  time  within  the 
next  two  years,  and  which  will  do  you  a  world  more  good 
than  a  whole  Bodleian  library  of  novels.  Among  many 
other  curious  facts  in  man^s  moral  anatomy,  which  the  great 
philosopher  lays  bare,  are  these  two,  —  which  by  the  way 
show  distinctly  for  what  God  designed  us,  and  what  course 
we  ought  to  take  in  our  own  culture, — "That,  from  our 
very  faculty  of  habits^  passive  impressions,  by  being  repeated, 
groto  tceaker^  and  that  practical  habits  are  formed  and 
strengthened  by  repeated  (ictsP 

But  I  find  my  sermon  has  been  so  long,  that,  like  other 
preachers,  I  must,  if  I  continue,  huddle  up  the  last,  though 
most  important  part,  in  haste ;  therefore,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  I  ^-ill  rcsen-e  what  I  have  to  say  for  another  discourse, 
begging  you,  my  fair  hearer,  to  ponder  on  the  words  I  have 
just  transcribed  for  you  —  if  so  be  you  may  spell  out  their 
meaning,  and  profit  thereby. 

Yours  afiectionately, 

B«  S*  H*  6* 


LETTER   XLI 

TO   THE    SAME. 

Aug.  6,  1846. 

My  bear  Maey, 

I  resume  the  "thread"  of  my  last  discourse  by  expound- 
ing the  seeming  paradox  with  which  it  closed.  "Who 
can  be  more  tender-hearted,"  perhaps  you  will  say,  "  than 
heroes  and  heroines  in  novels,  or  more  ready  to  cry  than  an 
inveterate  novel  reader  ?  "  Nevertheless  be  pleased  to  re- 
member that  however  prompt  the  fimcy  may  be  to  depict 
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distressy  or  the  eye  to  attest  he  genuineness  of  the  emotion 
tikBt  distress  has  awakened,  they  indicate  what  may  be 
merely  passive  states  of  mind;  and  no  benevolence  is 
worth  a  farthing  that  does  not  proceed  to  action.  Now, 
the  frequent  repetition  of  that  species  of  emotion  which 
fiction  stimulates  tends  to  prevent  benevolence,  because  it 
is  out  of  proportion  to  corresponding  action ;  it  is  like  that 
fi^uent  **  going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  our  own 
thoughts,''  which,  as  Butler  says,  so  far  from  being  auxiliary 
to  it,  may  be  obstructive  of  it. 

As  long  as  the  balance  is  maintained  between  the  stimu- 
lus given  to  imagination  with  the  consequent  emotions^  on 
the  one  hand,  and  our  practical  habits^  which  those  emo- 
tions are  chiefly  designed  to  form  and  strengthen,  on  the 
other,  so  long,  I  say,  the  stimulus  of  the  imagination  will 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  benevolence,  but  aid  it;  and,  there- 
fore, my  dear,  if  you  toiU  read  a  novel  extra  now  and  then, 
impose  upon  yourself  the  corrective  of  an  extra  visit  or 
two  to  the  poor,  the  distressed,  and  afflicted  I  Keep  a  sort 
of  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  sentimental  indulgence 
and  practical  benevolence.  I  do  not  care  if  your  pocket- 
book  contains  some  such  memoranda  as  these :  "  For  the 
sweet  tears  I  shed  over  the  romantic  sorrows  of  Charlotte 
Devereux,  sent  three  basins  of  gruel  and  a  flannel  petticoat 
to  poor  old  Molly  Brown  ;**  "  For  sitting  up  three  hours 
beyond  the  time  over  the  *  Bandit's  Bride,'  gave  half  a 
crown  to  Betty  Smith ;"  "  My  sentimental  agonies  over 
the  pages  of  the  *  Broken  Heart '  cost  me  three  visits  to 
the  Orphan  Asylum  and  two  extra  hours  of  Dorcas  Society 
work;"  "Two  quarts  of  caudle  to  poor  Johnson's  wife 
and  some  gaberdines  for  his  ragged  children,  on  account  of 
a  good  cry  over  the  pathetic  story  of  the  "Forsaken 
One.' " 

But  if  the  luxury  —  and  it  is  a  luxury,  and  \tv  vVwAt  xvoVV 
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ing  more  —  of  sympathy  and  mere  beneyolent  feeling  be 
separated  from  action,  then  Butler's  paradox  becomes  a 
terrible  truth,  and  ^the  heart  is  not  made  better,"  but 
worse,  by  it. 

And  the  following  canses  are  peculiarly  apt  to  render  the 
species  of  emotion  which  fiction  excites,  not  merely  dis- 
proportionate to  the  habits  of  benevolence,  but  unfriendly 
to  their  formation.  First ;  in  order  to  make  the  represen- 
tations of  fictitious  distress  pleasant, — and  that  is  the  ob- 
ject of  any  fiction  which  depicts  it,  for  it  is  a  work  of  art,  ^ 
there  must  be  a  carefid  exclusion  Of  those  repulsive  features 
of  distress  which  shock  genuine  sensibility  and  sympathy 
in  real  life.  Poverty,  and  misfortune,  and  sickness  are  to 
be  **  interesting,"  captivating ;  the  dirt,  the  filth,  the  vul- 
garity, the  ingratitude,  which  real  benevolence  encounters 
in  the  attempt  to  relieve  them,  must  be  removed,  not  merely 
from  the  senses,  but  as  far  as  possible  from  the  imagination 
of  the  reader ;  no  ofiensive  aura  must  steal  from  the  sick 
chamber  where  the  faithful  heroine  suffers  or  watches,  or 
from  the  chamber  of  death  itself ;  none  which  even  the 
fiincy  can  detect ;  chloride  of  lime,  and  e€ni  de  Cologne^ 
doul)ie-diBtilled  of  fancv,  —  must  cleanse  from  the  sweet 
pages  every  ill  odor,  lest  the  delicate  reader  that  lies  lan- 
guidly on  the  sofa,  wrapt  in  the  luxury  of  woe,  (periiaps 
with  streaming  eyes  and  frequent  application  of  the  fine 
cambric),  should  feel  too  acutely; — lest  the  refined  pleas-- 
ure  thus  cunningly  extracted  out  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
world  should  turn  to  pain !  "Now  the  more  this  feeling  is 
indulged,  the  more  fastidious  it  becomes ;  till  at  last,  if 
the  practice  of  benevolence  has  not  been  in  full  proportion, 
the  obstacles  encountered  by  benevolence,  when  it  attem[>t8 
its  proper  task,  become  insurmountable,  and  its  efforts  are 
quenched  at  once.  Accordingly,  many  a  young  lady  has 
found,  on  her  first  attempt  to  visit  the  cabins  of  the  poor. 
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and  relievo  the  wants  of  the  sick,  that,  as  a  great  general 
declared  **^  nothing  was  so  unlike  a  battle  as  a  review,"  so 
nothing  is  so  unlike  real  benevolence  as  the  loxorioas  sem- 
blance of  it  excited  by  a  novel,  and  acted  ^  ndth  great  ap- 
plause **  on  the  theatre  of  the  imagination.  So  sqnesmish 
may  this  feeling  become,  that  even  novels  may  depict 
scenes  of  sorrow,  all  too  reoL  Even  the  re/kd^d  li^t  of 
real  life  may  be  too  strong  for  it.  The  fair  reader,  in  clan- 
ger of  djfing  of  *^  aromatic  pain,"  cannot  tolerate  the  vivid- 
ness of  this  pre-Raphaelite  style  of  literary  painting! 
Periiaps  as  orf,  it  ooght  not  to  be  tolerated ;  for  art  ought 
to  be  confined  within  the  limits  which  secure  an  overbalance 
of  pleasore.  But  whether  this  be  a  correct  canon  of  art 
or  not,  the  moral  effect  of  ^oo  much  novel  rea^ling,  (let  the 
novels  be  ever  so  excellent  as  works  of  art,)  is  jn»t  what 
I  say.  It  is  apt  to  produce  a  fastidiousness,  which  cannot 
bear  the  real;  no,  nor  even  the  faithful  ddin^ation  of  the 
leaL  Many  a  dear  novel  reader,  one  would  imagine,  sup- 
poses that  the  **' final  cause"  (but  one)  of  all  the  mL«ery 
in  the  worid,  is  to  furnish  the  elements  of  the  pietures/|ue 
and  the  •*  interesting,"  the  raw  material  for  the  fictitious 
painter,  —  and  the  ^ final  cause"  itself;  the  delicious  luxury 
of  that  'sentimental  sympathy  with  which  he  inspires  the 
elegant  and  fastidious  reader ! 

Pleasurable  sympathy  with  fictitious  distress  and  lie- 
nevdent  desire  to  relieve  real,  differ  infinitely.  How 
picturesque  some  loathsome,  squalid  cabin,  or  a  gi|H>itV 
tent  often  looks  in  a  picture!  **  How  prettily,"  we  all  wiy, 
^that  little  piece  of  humanity  is  intro*luce<l  there!"  yet 
how  few  would  relish  the  thought  of  entering  the  reality ! 
With  what  reluctance  would  they  do  it,  even  thou<di 
benevolence  bade!  See  there  an  illustration  of  the  dif- 
ference between  sentimental  emotion  and  benevolent 
principle. 
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Tlie  luxury  of  mere  sympathy  and  sensibility,  (now  do 
not  look  so  shocked,)  of  the  "fine  feelings"  excited  by 
fiction  is,  when  disjoined  from  practical  benevolence,  so 
great,  that  it  may  actually  form  a  notable  element  in  a 
person's  daily  felicity,  and  yet  he  may  be  one  of  the  most 
selfish  creatares  in  the  world ! 

How  delightful  it  is  to  sit  still,  and  play,  not  only  with 
no  trouble,  but  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  the  part  of 
great  philanthropists !  What  ignorance  and  sorrow  have 
been  relieved  —  in  fancy,  by  soft  enthusiasts!  What 
sums  expended  —  -without  costing  a  farthing!  What 
content  and  felicity  difiused  everywhere — and  the  un- 
grateful world  none  the  better  or  the  wiser  for  it  all! 
Sentimental  philanthropists,  who  thus  revel  in  secret 
well-doing,  transcend  the  Grospel  maxim  of  not  **  letting 
their  left  hand  know  what  their  right  hand  doeth,"  for 
they  let  neither  their  "right''  nor  their  "left  hand"  know 
any  thing  of  the  matter !     Out  upon  them ! 

Now,  this  selfish  luxury  not  only  blinds  those  who 
surrender  themselves  to  it  by  the  mask  of  seeming  worth 
it  wears,  but  by  daily  craving,  like  any  other  pleasant 
emotion,  a  more  unrestrained  indulgence,  it  makes  real 
benevolence,  and  its  hardy  tasks,  more  and  more  impos- 
sible. And  thus,  as  Bishop  Butler  justly  says,  the  heart 
may  be  gro^^dng  all  the  more  selfish  for  all  the  heroic 
sacrifices  of  an  imaginary  virtue. 

Pray  observe  too,  —  and  it  is  well  to  remember  it  in 
the  present  tendencies  of  popular  literature, — that  similar 
eflfects,  in  the  absence  of  a  genuine  practical  benevolence, 
may  be  produced  by  an  opposite  class  of  delineations 
fi*om  those  which  exhibit  fictitious  distress :  I  mean  those 
which  exhibit  almost  exclusively  the  follies  and  weak- 
nesses of  mankind.  When  such  descriptions  are  too 
often  read,  —  no  matter  how  kindly  the  vein  of  the  hu- 
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morist, — tho  man  who  has  not  trained  his  heart  to  pity- 
by  actual  benevolence  is  soon  apt  to  fall  into  a  cynical 
contempt  of  human  infirmity,  and  to  think  that  all  the 
world's  absurdities  are  game  for  laughter,  -when  at  least 
as  often  they  call  for  compassion. 

You  may  perhaps  be  still  pnzzled  a  little  to  reconcile 
the  paradox  of  the  hardenittg  eirects  of  excessive  aensi- 
bility.  —  You  will  find  all  difficuhy  removed  if  you  suffi- 
ciently meditate  on  the  fact  so  >>eautifully  pointed  out  by 
the  great  moralist  I  quotc<l  in  my  last.  So  little  (as  he 
shows)  is  emotion,  —  even  the  best  and  most  refined, — 
in  itself  any  index  of  virtue,  that  emotion  may  be  weak- 
ened, and  indeed  is  so,  by  every  practical  advance  in 
Tirtue.  It  is  as  he  says,  a  great  law  of  our  nature, 
(and  nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  adapted  to  our 
condition  as  creatures  who  are  designed  for  real  practical 
rirtae,)  that  while  our  passive  emotions  decay  in  vivid- 
ness by  repetition,  (though  it  is  true  we  crave  them  more 
and  more  strongly,)  our  practical  ha])its  strengthen  by 
exercise;  so  that,  as  this  writer  obser>*es,  a  man  may  be 
advancing  in  moral  excellence  by  that  very  course  which 
deadens  his  emotions.  He,  whose  sensibility  gU)ats  over 
fictitious  scenes  of  sorrow,  as  the  exciting  cause  of  agree- 
able passive  sensations,  is  in  the  op]K).site  position ;  he 
craves  them  more  and  more,  though  he  feels  tlioiu  less 
vividly,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  dninkard  an<l  his 
dram  —  ho  hankers  for  it  more  and  enjoys  it  loss.  Prac- 
tical habits,  on  the  other  hand,  render  emotion  less  vivi<l, 
but  become  more  and  more  ciLsv  and  T)le:usant  —  nav,  like 
all  habits,  crave  their  wonted  gnitification.  So  true  is  it, 
however,  that  practical  habit  generally  dea^lcns  ])assive 
impressions,  that  you  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  ho 
who  feels  ])oignantly,  —  I  do  not  say  de^j)ii/y  but  l>oig- 
nantly,  —  the  distress  ho  relieves,  is  a  novice  in  benev- 
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olence;  and  hence  novel-reading  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen often  entirely  mistake  the  matter,  when  they  call 
a  man  hard-hearted  only  because  he  does  not  display  all 
the  sensations  and  clamorous  sentiments  of  their  own 
impotent  benevolence,  but  just  quietly  does  all  that  they 
talk  o^  and -perhaps  blubber  about.  We  know  that  a 
benevolent  medical  man  may  take  off  a  limb  as  coolly  as  he 
would  eat  his  dinner,  and  yet  feel  ten  times  as  much  real 
sensibility  for  the  sufferer  as  a  fine  lady  who  would  run 
away,  hide  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  throw  herself  on 
a  sofa  in  the  most  approved  attitude  for  fainting  or  hys- 
terics at  the  sight  of  even  a  drop  of  blood. 

My  dear  Mary,  take  it  as  a  caution  through  life,  quite 
apart  fix>m  the  subject  I  have  been  preaf»hmg  about;  — 
Suspect,  —  I  do  not  say  condemn  and  hang, — ^but  suspect 
all  who  indulge  in  superfluous  expression  of  sentiment,  all 
excessive  symbols  of  sensibility.  Those  who  indulge  in 
these  are  always  neophytes  in  virtue  at  the  best;  aiid, 
what  is  worse,  they  are  very  often  among  the  most  heart- 
less of  mankind.  Sterne  and  Rousseau  were  types  of  this 
class,  —  perfect  incarnations  of  sensibility  without  benev- 
olence,—  having,  and  having  in  perfection,  the  *'fonn''  of 
virtue,  but  "  denying  the  power  thereof." 

Your  loving  uncle, 

s.  s  H.  a. 


LETTER   XLII. 

TO   THE   SAMS. 


SUTTOK,  Oct  12,  1&I6. 

So  you  hope,  my  dear  niece,  that  I  shall  soon  send  you 
another  lecture  on  the  "  proprieties,"  for  that  my  lectures 
are  very  amusing !    Upon  my  word  you  pay  mo  a  pretty 
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eompliment,  you  monkey:  you  are  as  bad  as  the  fishion- 
able  lady,  who,  having  heard  a  very  pathetic  sermon  on  a 
very  solemn  text,  was  heard  to  remark,  as  she  left  the 
church,  **Well,  really  we  have  had  a  very  entertaining 
evening  1 " 

Well,  Mademoiselle,  thanks  to  that  little  giddy  pate  of 
yours,  I  fancy  there  wUl  be  no  lack  of  subjects  whereon 
to  admonish  you.  Your  Mentor,  believe  me,  will  hold  no 
sinecure.  However,  if  I  most  lecture,  hear  me, — though 
speaking  lightly, — on  a  very  grave  subject. 

It  is  my  purpose,  my  dear,  to  carry  on  your  gram- 
matical studies  a  little,  by  doing  what  I  humbly  venture 
to  think  your  governess  must  have  left  partially  undone^ 
—  I  must  indoctrinate  you  in  the  true  theory  and  right 
use  of  ^^yes"  and  "no."  Do  not  be  alarmed;  I  am  not 
about  to  trouble  you  with  any  tedious  inquiry  into  the 
etymology  or  syntax  of  these  important  particles.  These 
we  leave  to  those  whom  it  concerns ;  but  as  to  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  these  atoms  of  speech,  depend  on  it,  they 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  meaning  and  use  of  the 
most  centii>edal  polysyllables  that  crawl  over  the  pages 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

You  remember  the  last  pleasant  evening  in  my  last 
visit  to  Shirley,  when  I  accomj»anie<l  you  to  the  party  at 
Mrs.  Austin's.  Sonietliing  occurred  there,  which  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  imjyroving  for  your  benefit.  So  as  you 
invite  reproof  —  an  in\4tation  which,  who  that  is  mortal 
and  a  senior  can  refiuR»,  —  I  will  enlarge  a  little. 

Tlie  good  lady,  our  hostess,  expressed,  if  you  recollect,  a 
fear  that  the  light  of  the  unshaded  camphenc  was  too  bright, 
in  the  position  in  which  you  sat,  for  your  eyes.  Tliougli  I 
saw  you  ]>rmkin^  with  jiositive  pain,  yet,  out  of  a  foolish 
timidity,  you  protested  —  "No,  —  oh  no,  —  not  at  all!** 
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Now  that  was  a  very  mmeighborly  act  of  the  tongue,  thos 
to  set  at  naught  the  eye ;  the  selfish  thing  must  have  for- 
gotten that  ^'  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  others  must  suffer 
with  it."  My  dear,  never  sacrifice  your  eyes  to  any  organ 
whatever ;  at  all  events  not  to  the  tongue,  —  least  of  aU, 
when  it  does  not  tell  the  truth.  Of  the  two,  you  had 
better  be  dumb  than  blind. 

Now,  if  I  had  not  interposed,  and  said  that  you  u:ere  sat- 
fering,  whether  you  knew  it  or  not,  you  would  have  played 
the  martyr  all  the  evening  to  a  sort  of  a — a —  what  shall 
I  call  it  ?  —  it  must  out,  —  a  sort  of  &shionable  fib  I  You 
may  answer,  perhaps,  that  you  did  not  like  to  make  a  fuss, 
or  seem  squeamish,  or  discompose  the  company,  and  so, 
from  timidity,  you  said  "  the  thing  that  was  not."  Very 
true ;  but  thb  is  the  very  thing  I  want  you  to  guard  against ; 
I  want  you  to  have  such  presence  of  mind  that  the  thought 
of  absolute  Truth  shall  so  preoccupy  you  as  to  defy  surprise, 
and  anticipate  even  the  most  hurried  utterances. 

The  incident  is  very  trifling  in  itself;  I  have  noticed  it, 
because  I  think  I  have  obser\'ed,  on  other  occasions,  that 
from  a  certain  timidity  of  character,  and  an  amiable  desire 
not  to  give  trouble  or  "  make  a  fuss,"  as  you  call  it,  (there, 
now,  Mary,  I  am  sure  the  medicine  is  nicely  mixed  —  that 
spoonful  of  syrup  ought  to  make  it  go  down,)  you  have 
evinced  a  disposition  to  say,  from  pure  want  of  thinking, 
what  is  not  precise  truth.  Weigh  well,  my  dear  girl,  and 
ever  act  on,  that  precept  of  the  Great  Master,  which,  like 
all  His  precepts,  is  of  deepest  import,  and,  in  spirit,  of  the 
utmost  generality  of  application,  "  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and 
your  nay,  nay." 

Let  truth  —  absolute  truth  —  take  precedence  of  every- 
thing ;  lot  it  be  more  precious  to  you  than  anything  else. 
Sacrifice  not  a  particle  of  it  at  the  bidding  of  indolence. 
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Tsmty,  interest,  oowardioe,  or  shime ;  least  <^  all,  to  those 
tawdry  idols  of  staffed  straw  and  feathers^  —  the  idols  of 
fiwhion  and  £dse  honor. 

It  b  often  said  that  the  great  lesson  for  a  yonng  man  or 
a  Toan$;  woman  to  learn  b  how  to  sar  ^  no.^  It  would  be 
better  to  sav  that  thev  shonld  learn  aiiprbt  how  to  use  both 
^  yes  **  and  ^  no,**  — for  both  are  equally  liable  to  abnse. 

The  modes  in  which  they  are  employed  often  give  an 
infidlible  criterion  of  character. 

Some  say  both  so  donbtftilly  and  hestatingly,  drawling 
ont  each  letter,  "  y-e*,"  **  n-o,"  that  one  might  swear  to 
their  indecision  of  character  at  once.  Others  repeat  them 
with  such  facility  <^  assent  or  dissent,  taking  their  tone 
fixHn  the  previous  question,  that  one  b  equally  assured  of 
the  same  conclusion,  or,  what  b  as  bad,  that  they  never 
reflect  at  all.    They  are  a  sort  of  parrot*. 

One  very  important  observation  b  this,  —  be  pleased  to 
remember,  mv  dear,  that  "•  ves  ^  in  itself  al wavs  means 
**  yes,"  and  "  no  **  always  means  "no." 

I  fancy  yon  will  smile  at  such  a  profound  remark ;  never- 
theless many  act  as  if  they  never  knew  it,  —  both  in  utter- 
ing these  monosyllables  themselves,  and  in  interjiretinp: 
them  as  uttered  by  others.  Young  ladies,  for  example, 
when  (h€  question,  as  it  b  calle^l,  jMir  txrtUencf^  (-is  if  it 
were  more  important  than  the  whole  cateclibm  tr»i;etker.) 
b  put  to  them,  often  say  *^no,"  when  they  really  mean 
**  yes."  It  b  a  singular  happiness  for  them  that  the  y«nmg 
gentlemen  to  whom  they  reply  in  thb  conlra«lictor}-  f^ort  of 
way  have  a  similar  incapacity  of  understanding  *'  yes  "  and 
"  no ;  *'  nay,  a  greater ;  for  the<e  last  often  iK?r?«isit  in  think- 
ing "  no  "  means  **  yes,"  even  when  it  really  means  what  it 
savs. 

^^Pray,  my  dear,"  said  a  mamma  to  her  daughter  of 
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eighteen,  "what  was  your  cousin  saying  to  you  when  I 
met  you,  blushing  so,  in  the  garden  ?  " 

'^  He  told  me  that  he  loved  me,  mamma,  and  asked  if  I 
could  love  him." 

"  Upon  my  word !  And  what  did  you  say  to  him,  my 
dear  ?  " 

"  I  said,  *  Yes,'  mamma," 

My  dear,  how  could  you  be  so " 

Why,  mamma,  what  else  could  I  say?  it  was  the — 
truth:' 

Now  I  consider  this  a  model  for  all  love-passages ;  and 
when  it  comes  to  your  turn,  my  dear,  pray  follow  tliis  truth- 
loving  young  lady's  example,  and  do  not  trust  to  your 
lover's  powers  of  interpretation  to  translate  a  seeming 
"  no "  into  a  genuine  *'  yes."  He  might  be  one  of  those 
simple,  woi*tliy  folks  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  a 
negative  is  really  a  negative  I 

I  grant  that  there  are  a  thousand  conventional  cases  in 
which  "yes"  means  " no,"  and  "no"  means  "yes;"  and 
they  are  so  ridiculously  common,  that  every  one  is  sup- 
posed, in  politeness,  not  to  mean  what  he  says,  or  rather  is 
not  doubted  to  mean  the  contrary  of  what  he  says.  In  fiict, 
quite  apart  from  positive  lying,  —  that  is,  any  intention  to 
deceive,  —  the  honest  words  are  so  often  interchanged  that 
it*  "  no "  were  to  prosecute  "  yes,"  and  "  yes "  "  no,"  for 
trespass,  I  know  not  which  would  have  most  causes  in 
court.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  these  absurd  convention- 
alisms, my  dear.  "  Let  your  yea  be  yea,"  and  your  "  nay, 
nay."  If  you  are  asked  whether  you  are  cold,  hungry, 
tired,  —  never,  for  fear  of  giving  trouble,  say  the  contrary 
of  what  you  feel.  Det-line  giving  the  trouble,  if  you  like, 
by  all  means ;  but  do  not  assign  any  false  reason  for  so 
doing.    These  are  trifles,  you  will  say,  and  so  they  are  ;  but 
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it  18  only  by  aastere  regard  to  truth,  even  in  trifles,  that 
we  shall  keep  the  love  of  it  spotless  and  pure.  "  Take  care 
of  the  pence"  of  truth,  "  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves." 

Not  only  let  your  utterance  be  simple  truth,  as  you  ap- 
prehend it,  —  but  let  it  be  decisive  and  imanibiguous,  ac- 
cording to  those  appreliensions.  Some  persons  HjK»ak  as 
fiUteringly  as  if  they  lliought  the  text  I  have  cited,  ran, 
**  Let  your  yea  be  nay,  and  your  nay,  yea."  And  so  they 
are  apt  to  assent  or  dissent,  according  to  tlie  tenor  of  the 
last  argument :  "  Yes  —  no  " —  "  yes  —  no  "  —  it  is  just  like 
Ustenhig  to  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

It  is  a  great  aggravation  of  the  misuse  of  "  yes "  and 
**  no,"  that  the  yoimg  are  apt  to  lose  all  true  apprehension 
of  their  meaning,  and  think,  in  certain  cases,  that  "  yes " 
cannot  mean  "  yes,"  nor  "  no,"  "  no." 

I  have  known  a  lad,  whose  mother's  "  no  "  had  generally 
ended  in  "  yes,"  completely  ruined  because,  when  his  fother 
said  "  no "  in  reply  to  a  request  for  unreasonable  aid,  and 
threatened  to  leave  him  to  his  own  devices  if  he  j>ersisted 
in  extravagance,  'could  not  believe  that  his  father  meant 
what  he  said,  or  could  prevail  on  justice  to  turn  nature  out 
of  doors.  But  his  fiither  meant  "  no,"  and  stuck  to  it ;  and 
the  lad  was  ruined,  simply  because,  you  see,  he  had  not 
noticed  that  father  and  mother  differe<l  hi  their  dialects,  — 
that,  in  his  fiither's,  "no"  always  meant  "no,"  and  nothing 
else.  You  have  read  "Rob  Roy,"  and  may  recollect  that 
that  amiable  young  gentleman,  Mr.  F.  Osbaldcstone,  with 
less  reason,  very  nearly  made  an  equally  fatal  mistake  ;  for 
everv  word  his  father  had  ever  uttered,  and  evcrv  muscle 
in  his  face,  every  gesture,  every  step  ought  to  have*  con- 
vinceilliim  that  his  father  alwavs  meant  what  he  said. 

In  tine,  my  dear  niece,  learn  to  apply  these  little  words 
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aright  and  honestly ;  and,  little  though  they  be,  yoa  will 
keep  the  love  of  truth  pure  and  unsullied. 

Ah  me !  what  words  of  joy  and  sorrow — what  madden- 
ing griefe  and  ecstasies  —  have  these  poor  monosyllables 
conveyed !  More  than  any  other  words  in  all  the  diction- 
ary have  they  enraptured  or  saddened  the  human  heart ; 
rung  out  the  peal  of  joy,  or  sounded  the  knell  of  hope. 
And  yet  not  so  often  as  at  first  sight  might  appear ;  for 
these  blunt  and  honest  words  are,  both,  kindly  coy  in  scenes 
of  agony.  There  are  occasions,  —  and  those  the  most  ter- 
rible in  life, — when  the  lips  are  &irly  absolved  from  using 
them,  and  when,  if  the  eye  cannot  expr^  what  the  muffled 
tongue  refuses  to  tell,  the  tongue  seeks  any  stammering, 
compassionate  circumlocution  rather  than  utter  the  dreaded 
syllable.  "  Is  there  no  hope  ? ''  says  the  mother,  hanging 
over  her  dying  child,  to  the  physician  in  whose  looks  are 
life  and  death.  He  dare  not  say  "yes,'' — but  to  sudi  a 
question  silence  and  dejection  can  alone  say  "  no." 

May  there  be  to  you,  dear  Mary,  not  many  scenes  in 

life,  —  some  there  will,  there  must  be,  —  when  you  cannot 

utter  either  of  these  monosyllables ;  when  truth  will  not  let 

yon  say  the  one,  and  compassion  will  not  let  you  breathe 

the  other. 

Believe  me. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

S.  S.  H«  6. 
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LETTER    XLIII. 

TO  ALFKED  WEST,   ESQ. 

SuTTOs,  October,  1817. 

Mt  deab  West, 

•  .  .  "The  treatment  of  criminals,"  —  a  question  on 
which  you  ask  my  opinion  —  is  indeed  a  puzzling  one.  As 
to  the  plan  of  keeping  them  all  in  this  country,  —  unless 
the  most  absolute  necessity  comi>els  us,  —  it  is  the  very 
worst  of  all ;  at  least,  if  the  wretches  are  to  be  turned 
loose,  after  a  term  of  imprisonment,  on  a  dense  ix>pulation 
and  an  often  glutted  labor-market :  this  is  simply  the  most 
comprehensive  cruelty  both  to  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 
The  criminal  thus  turned  out  of  jail,  enfranchised  with  a 
pernicious  freedom,  cannot  but  relapse  into  crime.  He 
cannot  compete  with  honest  poverty,  unless  the  door  of 
the  counting-house  and  the  Victory  be  shut  in  its  face  in 
fiivor  of  the  ticket  of  leave.  Perhaps,  here  and  there,  one 
of  our  mad  philanthropists  would  sacrifice  unblem'ishcd 
worth  to  an  absurd  sympathy  with  guilt ;  but  not  one  in 
ten  thousand  would ;  and,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  relapse 
of  the  criminal  is  inevitable. 

The  difficulties  of  the  question  almost  force  one  on  one 
of  two  courses ;  either  a  return,  under  some  modifications, 
to  strictly  penal  settlements — a  horrible  alternative !  — or 
(what,  in  some  moods,  I  have  thought  the  truest  mercy, 
not  only  to  society,  but  to  criminals  themselves)  the  plan 
of  making  all  the  crimes  of  violence,  —  murder,  highway 
robbery,  burglary,  arson,  —  inexpiable  except  by  enslave- 
ment for  iife  ;  the  criminal  to  be  employe*]  all  his  days  on 
public  works,  un<lcr  a  system  of  strict  military  law  ;  the 
triangle  and  the  j^latoon  to  be  the  prompt  and  instant 
avengers  of  every  serious  offence  against  discipline.     Why, 
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indeed,  at  any  rate,  should  the  criminal  code  be  milder 
than  that  of  the  camp  ? 

I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  sach  a  chastisement  of 
every  deliberate  forfeiture  (by  commission  of  crimes  of  rio- 
lefice)  of  the  protection  of  society,  would  do  more  than 
anj-thing  else  to  prevent  them.  K  every  one  disposed  to 
invade  his  neighbor's  liberty,  saw  over  every  prison  door 
Dante's  terrible  inscription,  — 

'^Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here,"  — 

I  am  inclined  to  think  few  crimes  of  violence  would  be  de- 
liberately committed. 

But  it  is  a  question  of  inmiense  difficulty.  I  remember, 
some  years  ago,  reading  ail  that  Bentham  —  all  that  Bee- 
caria  —  ail  that  others  have  said  on  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inals, and  thought  it  incomparably  the  most  perplexing 
problem  in  political  science. 

If  we  could  but  give  ourselves  wholly  to  one  of  the  two 
great  aims  of  penal  legislation,  — the  prevention  of  crime, 
—  and  leave  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  quite  out  of 
sight ;  if  we  could  but  make  that  which  is  the  principal, 
the  sole  object,  and  apply  to  crime  remorselessly  the  maxim, 
"Experimentum  fiat  in  corpore  vili," — I  fimcy  the  most 
awRil  punishment  and  the  most  effectual  deterrent  of  crime 
would  be  just  to  let  it  have  its  play  among  those  who  had 
been  tainted  by  it ;  to  select  for  example,  some  island  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  ocean,  —  of  sufficient  fertility,  and 
no  more,  to  yield  a  scanty  subsistence  to  its  inhabitants,  if 
they  chose  to  work  the  stubborn  glebe,  —  and  then  put 
ashore  there  every  one  who  had  committed  certain  heinous 
crimes,  and  let  them  do  their  best  or  worst ;  the  Govern- 
ment simply  keeping  a  port,  and  cruisers  who  should  see  to 
it  that  none  ever  escaped  from  that  dreadful  prison ;  but 
never  interfering  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  of  this 
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concentration  of  evil ;  to  stay  any  tnmult,  to  redress  any 
wrongs,  to  punish  any  cruelties  in  this  region  of  huge  mis- 
rule. 

You  will  think,  perhaps,  that  sheer  necessity,  —  the 
necessity  which  exacts  "honor"  (such  as  it  is)  "among 
thieves,"  would  lead  on  to  some  sort  of  government ;  and 
it  doubtless  would,  for  extermination  would  be  the  result 
if  the  principles  of  evil  had  unchecked  sway.    But  of  all 

« 

despotisms  or  republics  the  world  has  yet  seen,  I  suppose 
this  would  be  incomparably  the  worst ;  in  which  truth  and 
justice  would  be  recognized  only  so  £ir  as  they  were  reluc- 
tantly felt  to  be  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  body 
politic, — a  striking  homage,  by  the  way,  even  that^  to  the 
moral  constitution  of  the  universe ;  for  it  proves  that  even 
when  men  have  discarded  virtue  itself  they  must  still  wear 
the  semblance  of  it.  But  still,  what  dreadful  excesses, 
within  the  limits  of  "  thieves'  honor "  would  evil  passions 
give  birth  to  I  Who  can  imagine  the  horrors  of  a  commu- 
nity of  lust,  cruelty,  cunning,  greed,  blasphemy,  —  a  com- 
munity in  which  hope  and  shame  would  be  dead ;  where 
the  heaviest  woe  of  all  would  be  that  very  tyranny  —  that 
"  Right  of  Might " —  which  yet  would  bo  the  only  thing 
which  could  keep  such  a  society  from  extinction ;  where  he 
of  the  Red  Right-hand  might  be  king ;  the  makers  of  law 
those  who  had  been  most  famed  for  breaking  it ;  in  which 
a  murderer  might  be  chancellor,  and  every  judge  a  felon  ! 

But  most  probably  there  could  be  no  stable  government 
even  of  this  horrible  kind;  a  succession  of  brief  anarchies 
would  form  the  crimson  annals,  diversified  only  by  the  mo- 
mentary pre-eminence  of  some  superior  fiend,  —  "Beelze- 
bub, the  prince  of  the  deWls,  casting  out  devils."  In  short, 
the  picture  is  too  dreadful  to  dwell  on ;  humanity  shudders 
at  the  thought  of  it ;  so  we  must  give  up  this  promising 
specnlation ;  we  have  no  business  thus  to  antedate  IlelL 
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Yes  —  HelL  For  to  be  evil,  and  to  be  abandoned  to  evil ; 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  those  whose  countenances  reflect 
only  evil  passions,  stamped  with  cruelty,  lust,  cunning, 
malice ;  and  to  feel  (most  dreadful  of  all)  that  their  coun- 
tenances are  but  the  mirrors  of  our  own ;  that  we  are  firee 
to  "  work  all  manner  of  evil "  against  one  another,  whidi 
the  utmost  selfislmess,  armed  with  cunning,  unchecked  by 
conscience,  and  checked  only  by  fear,  can  inflict;  what, 
after  all,  is  that  but  hell  ?  Did  you  ever  read  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  description  of  the  feelings  vnih  which  he  once- 
found  liimself  standing  alone  amongst  the  felons  of  Xew- 
giite,  on  a  casual  ^isit  of  compassion  to  that  prison  ?  As 
he  saw  around  him  the  multiplied  images  of  depravity,  — 
every  variety  of  expression  of  hatred,  malignity,  cruelty, 
lust,  cunning,  —  he  confesses  to  a  feeling  of  the  most  sick- 
ening horror  and  dread.  It  must  have  been  hardly  better 
than  standing  alone  in  the  serpents'  house  in  the  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,  without  anj-thing  between  the  reptiles  and 
the  spectator,  and  —  the  doors  locked ! 

But  to  return.  If,  I  say,  it  were  not  for  humanity,  such 
a  "habitation  of  dragons"  as  I  have  supposed  would, 
surely,  be  the  true  thing  to  deter  men  from  crime,  and 
maintain  in  them  a  wholesome  fear  of  coming  into  such  a 
place  of  torment.  How  would  its  very  myster}'  of  veiled 
horrors  strike  the  imagination  ;  —  that  land  of  silence  of 
which  no  tongue  could  tell  anj-thing,  —  on  which  the  foot  of 
innocence  had  never  trod,  from  which  that  of  guilt  never 
returned;  —  that  land  for  ever  divided  from  the  living 
world,  as  much  as  if  the  grave  had  already  closed  on  its 
wear}'  inhabitants !  AYho  can  tell  what  wholesome  affright- 
ing m\i;hs  —  what  salutary  appalling  tales  —  would  shape 
themselves  out  of  the  hints  and  whispers  of  those  who  had 
only  gazed  on  the  melancholy  isle !  How  would  th6  voy- 
agers who  but  sailed  in  view  of  the  **  unblessed  land  "  trans- 
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one  salutary  thought  of  the  horror  of  going  into  any  re- 
Bembling  world ! . .  •  • 

Ever  yonrs, 

S*     A*     H*     Gtm 


LETTER    XLIV. 

TO  C.  MASON,  ESQ. 

LVTBBABT,  Jnlj,  184a 

My  dbab  Mason, 

I  think  if  you  had  been  with  us  yesterday,  you  would 
have  been  amused,  —  not  to  say  instructed,  —  by  the  illu- 
sions of  a  harmless  sort  of  madman,  who — be  not  shocked 
—  turned  out  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of  the  "  de'iL'' 

I  was  seated  in  company  with  a  young  stranger,  on  a 
stone  bench  in  fit)nt  of  a  little  inn  on  my  way  here,  lazily 
looking  out  on  the  sunny  mountains,  when  a  man,  decently 
dressed  as  to  the  materials,  though  rather  &ntastically  as 
to  the  colors,  sat  down  beside  me ;  and  the  mutter  of  his 
lips,  his  restless  air,  and  the  bright  but  wandering  eye,  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was  "no  just  that  right  in  his  mind.'' 
He  was  a  Scotchman,  who,  like  so  many  of  his  country- 
men, had  received  in  his  youth  an  education  much  beyond 
that  of  a  similar  class  in  our  own  country ;  and  seemed  to 
have  lost  none  of  his  native  shrewdness  imder  the  influence 
of  his  malady.  After  sitting  for  a  few  minutes,  twitching 
his  features,  muttering  his  "wayward  fancies,"  stealing 
rapid  glances  at  me,  shifting  his  limbs  in  incessant  restless- 
ness, he  suddenly  turned,  and,  with  that  mysterious  con- 
fidential undertone  in  which  a  maniac  loves  to  utter  his 
absurdities,  and  which  renders  them  so  fearftil  to  the  lis- 
tener, said  "  Did  ye  e'er  see  the  de'il,  mon  ?  " 
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"  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  him,"  said  I. 

**  I  have,  then,"  said  he,  with  much  such  an  air  of  supe- 
riority as  a  vulgar  tuft-hunter  might  have  assumed  in  claim- 
ing acquaintance  with  my  Lord  Duldrum ;  (nodding  his 
head  and  compressing  his  lips  at  the  same  time ,)  ^  I  have, 
then,"  said  he ;  "  mony's  the  fine  crack  we  hae  had  the- 
gither ;  amaist  always  by  night,  ye  ken,"  he  added,  with  a 
mysterious  air;  ^ he  dinna  bide  a  blink  of  the  sun,  I'm 
thinking." 

"Why,"  said  my  young  stranger-companion,  who  seemed 
to  know  something  of  the  madman,  "  they  say.  Dandle,  that 
there  was  never  such  a  thing  as  the  de'il ! " 

"Ah !  are  ye  there  now,  mon?  "  said  the  madman,  in  high 
dudgeon.  **  He  kens  yoi/,  mon,  better  than  ye  ken  him. 
He  was  a  gay  gude  preacher  as  once  said  to  a  daft  young 
lule  like  you,  *  Ye're  an  undutifu'  laddie  to  deny  your  ain 
fhther.'  If  ye  dinna  ken  him  yet,  ye  will,  mon,  ye  will  if 
ye  live;  or  if  you  dinna  live,  ye'U  ken  him  still  better,  I*m 
thinking." 

Madman  you  may  be,  thought  I ;  but,  like  many  more 
of  your  brotherhood,  you  have  a  sharp  humor  of  your  own. 

**  Well,  but,"  said  I,  wishing  to  humor  his  illusion,  and 
desiring  I  fear,  —  Heaven  forgive  me !  —  to  derive  a  little 
amusement  from  it ;  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  prevent 
the  passion  into  which  it  was  evident  the  thoughtlessness 
of  the  youth  might  plunge  him  by  wanton  contradiction,  — 
**  Well,  but  Dandie,  have  you  never  seen  him  by  day  ?  " 

**  To  be  sure,  I  have,"  said  he  with  an  air  of  superiority ; 
"  though  not  sao  often  as  by  night,  —  that  I  canna  gainsay. 
And  when  I  hae  seen  him  by  day,  it  is  mostly  in  the 
shadow  of  yon  pine  wood,  which  you  can  just  see  frae  this, 
In  a  dark  glen  where  the  stream  comes  tumbling  down, 
and  sounds  awsome  in  the  gloaming.  I  hae  whiles  met 
him  therc^  and  had  a  wee  crack  wi^  hlm\  butlv^  d<y!%  w^a^ 
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seem  that  cheerful  and  franklike  as  in  the  bonny  star- 
light.^ 

^  Pooh !  ^  said  the  young  man,  who  seemed  to  take  a  de- 
light in  teasing  him;  '^you've  seen  some  mailman  wander- 
ing there,  Dandie,  and  have  mistaken  him  for  the  de^il ; 
that's  all.'' 

**  Begging  your  pardon,  then,  Mr.  Mac  Donald,  the  de'il  's 
nae  mair  wud  than  7*  am ;  '^  little  thinking  of  the  compli- 
ment he  was  paying  his  patron. 

"  Well,  but,"  said  I,  "  did  you  ever  see  him  in  the  broad 
daylight  ?  " 

"  Ance  I  did,''  said  the  maniac,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  con- 
fidential whisper ;  ^  but,  eh !  sirs,  it's  a  sair  sight  that ;  I 
wadna  see  it  again.  Ye  maun  ken  we  were  walking  a  wee 
bit  out  of  the  shade  of  the  wood  on  a  stormy  day,  and  just 
then  the  sun  glinted  frae  between  the  clouds  in  a  bright 
light ;  but  it  wasna  to  shine  on  him,  or  he  wadna  be  shone 
upon  by  it ;  a  dark  shadow  fell  in  a  ring  all  about  him,  and 
in  that  shadow  I  seemed  to  feel  as  cauld  as  I  would  under 
the  northern  \>eak  of  Ben  Cruachan  yonder ! " 

"  And  has  he,"  said  I,  "  the  claws  and  hoof  usually  given 
to  him?" 

"  Na,  na,"  replied  this  enlightened  gentleman,  —  "  that  is 
just  vulgar  superstition,  men.  He  is  as  weel  favored  a 
gentleman,  —  dressed  in  black,  though,  ye  ken,  like  a  cler- 
gjTiian,  for  he  aye  likes  seeming,  —  as  Zam." 

"  But,"  said  I,  soothingly,  "  did  you  never  use  your  priv- 
ilege to  tell  him  that  some  of  the  young  folks  of  our  ac- 
quaintance doubt  his  existence  altogether?  " 

"  That  have  I,"  said  he ;  "  and  it's  amaist  the  only  time 
I  ever  saw  a  giggle  on  his  face.  *  Aye,  aye,'  says  he, '  that 
is  just  what  I  tell  them  mysel,  and  they  speak  as  I  bid 
them,  puir  unconscious  fules!  It's  at  tiuies  ane  o'  my  de- 
lights now  to  hear  them  saying  there  is  na  sic  thing  as  the 
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de^  whOe  I  am  just  at  their  elbows,  and  hae  pat  that  vera 
lie  into  their  mouths.  But  it  is  na  aflen  that  I  am  at  the 
pains ;  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  sic  fules  that 
they  are  equally  deceived,  though  they  do  believe  that 
there  is  a  de'ill*  £h!  but,''  said  the  madman,  ^the  de'il 
0pak  truth  there,  ony  way.  Oh !  but  it's  sad  to  see  that 
man  will  throw  away  life,  weal,  wife,  childer,  heaven,  and 
a'  for  a  gill  o'  whiskey  or  a  bit  rag  o'  painted  harlotry. 
They  say  the  de'il  is  very  busy  in  tempting  men ;  but  he  maun 
hae  an  easy  time  o't,  I'm  thinking.  All  of  them  meet  him 
mair  than  half-way.  Ilk  ane  seems  to  gang  to  him,  and 
say — *Hae  na  ye  some  dainty  temptation  for  me  to-day, 
now,  Daddie  Satan  ?  Fm  sair  wracked  for  a  coaxing  temp- 
tation.' " 

**Well,  but,"  said  I,  "Dandie,  have  you  never  expos- 
tulated with  him  on  the  cruelty  of  his  conduct,  and  asked 
him  what  pleasure  he  can  have  in  inflicting  tortures  on 
the  miserable  victims  of  his  arts  ?  You  remember  what 
your  countr}'man  Bums  says  in  his  address  to  the  de'il  — 

"  I'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie  ye  —  " 

**  Hoot,  mon,"  broke  in  the  madman ;  **  Rob  was  a  fine 
poet  —  puir  fellow  —  nae  doot  o'  that;  but  I'm  thinking 
he  was  na  always  in  his  right  senses ;  when  the  whisky 
was  i/i,  the  brains  were  out^  ye  ken;  and  I'm  sure  he  wa^ 
never  sae  weel  acquent  wi'  auld  Clootie  as  I  am,  puir 
blinded  mon ! "  —  he  continued,  as  if  his  intimacy  was  a 
singular  privilege. 

"But,"  said  I,  recalling  him,  "about  his  cruelty,  now  — 
did  ye  never  expostulate  with  him  ?  I  really  think,  that, 
as  a  good  man,  you  sliould.  Who  knows  what  you  might 
do  with  him  ?  " 

"I  kenna,"  said  he,  sagely  shaking  his  head;  "he's  a 
dour  carl  to  persuade  to  onything ;  and,  after  a',  how  does 

17» 
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he  do  wanr  than  mony  a  king  and  great  captain,  who  slay, 
and  hang,  and  bum  thousands  upon  thousands  to  slake 
their  pride  and  vain-glory  ?  " 

"  But  the  cruelty  of  tormenting  men,**  said  I 

"And  how  do  ye  ken  it  is  just  cruelty?"  said  this 
deWFs  advocate,  "ony  mair  than  it's  just  cruelty  that 
makes  kings  and  captains  cut  throats,  and  bum  towns  and 
villages.  It's,  may  be,  just  the  luve  o'jpow^er,  —  and  what 
for  suld  na  Satan  be  as  fond  of  a  braw  kingdom  as  a 
man?" 

Here  our  curious  colloquy  closed;  for  his  last  answer 
set  me  musing.  Yes,  thought  I,  this  madman  has  un- 
wittingly replied  to  one  of  the  favorite  arguments  for  the 
devil's  non-existence,  —  the  supposition  of  gratuitous  and 
motiveless  malignity.  Why  should  there  not  be,  as  the 
solemn  intimations  of  the  Scripture  seem  to  show  us,  a 
greater  than  even  the  greatest  of  e>"il  men,  fighting  for 
empire,  for  the  gratification  of  pride,  ambition,  and  "  im- 
mortal hate  ? "  And  how  is  his  conduct,  on  that  suppo- 
sition, more  inexplicable  than  that  of  the  petty  conquerors 
ninong  men,  who,  with  less  potent  means,  do  mischief 
from  the  same  motives  ?  who,  as  my  madman  said,  bum, 
and  slay,  and  hang,  and  cut  the  throats  of  thousands  — 
for  power  ?  Can  even  the  devil  do  more  than  those  who 
cry  "havoc!"  and  wantonly  "let  slip  the  dogs  of  war," 
for  ambition's  sake  ?  who  know  that  the  burning  roof-tree, 
fat  here  murdered  on  their  own  hearth,  and  weeping  cap- 
tives, and  smoking  harvests,  are  among  the  "  incidents  "  of 
conquest  ? 

And  if  it  be  said,  as  sciolists  are  so  apt  to  say,  that  Grod, 
with  His  omnipotence,  would  not  let  such  a  being  as  the 
devil  play  such  pranks  as  are  attributed  to  him,  in  His 
mii verse,  —  alas!  the  question  returns — May  He  not,  for 
reasons  unknown  to   us,  permit  it,  —  since,  for  reasons 
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equally  unknown,  He  has    suffered    so   many   incarnate 
demons  to  lay  waste  and  desolate    this  iair  world   of 

ours?  .  •  • 

Yours  faithfully, 

B.   £.   H.   G. 


LETTER  XLV. 

TO 

Near  Brodick,  Arrax,  Aag.  1848. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  am  living  here  in  absolute  solitudC)  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  delightful  mountain  scenery  you  can  imagine. 
I  am  ^located,'*  at  a  little  farm-house  of  the  most  prim- 
itive Highland  simplicity,  in  two  tiny  rooms  about  twelve 
feet  by  fifteen,  and  lighted  by  windows  two  feet  square. 
I  have  just  sufficient  books  to  fill  a  little  mantel-piece; 
and  on  wet  days,  they  and  my  pen  form  my  only  re- 
sources. But  I  live  on  the  banks  of  such  a  mountain 
stream,  and  at  the  entrance  of  such  a  glen,  —  why,  it  is 
like  stepping  out  of  an  Indian  wigwam  into  Paradise,  the 
moment  I  cross  the  threshold.  This  reconciles  me  to  my 
lot,  and  to  the  absolute  loss  of  society;  for  I  hardly 
reckon  my  old  host  and  hostess  to  be  any.  "We  seldom 
exchange  moi*e  th.in  five  words  at  a  time,  and  they  are 
not  such  as  to  invite  more. 

I  know  not  how  it  is  that  I  have  got  the  character  of  a 
ver}'  merry,  socitible  sort  of  j>erson ;  for  few  jM^ople  enjoy 
8olitu<le  more  than  I  do,  or  have  had  more  of  it.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  because,  going  seldom  into  society,  I  enjoy  it 
with  all  the  more  gusto  from  my  customary  hermit's  life. 
Never  was  there  a  character,  however,  worse  bestowed ; 
for  I  fear  there  has  seldom  l>een  a  man  more  sombre,  or 
that,  on  an  average,  has  smiled  or  laughed  less. 
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Such  is  the  force  of  habit,  nevertheless,  that  I  cannot 
recollect  that  I  ever  left  any  company,  however  congenial 
and  however  merry,  and  felt  solitude  irksome ;  my  quiet 
study,  those  silent  friends,  my  books,  have  never  seemed 
unwelcome.  I  believe  I  have  spent  more  hours  alone 
than  any  man  of  my  acquaintance,  or  perhaps  than  any 
man  who  has  not  been  condemned  to  solitary  imprison- 
ment for  life ;  and  yet,  such  is  habit,  that  sometimes,  and 
for  many  days  together,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  bear  never  to 
see  again  a  "  human  face  divine ;  **  —  certainly  could  dis- 
pense with  seeing  my  own.  Yet  neither  philosophy  nor 
religion  assent  to  this  morose  life :  not  philosophy,  for  I 
should  be  forced  to  light  my  own  fire  and  cook  my  own 
mutton;  nor  religion,  for  the  Allwise  himself  has  said, 
what  all  experience  confirms,  ^  that  it  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone." 

And  yet  Adam,  I  sometimes  fency,  half  doubted  this 
truth  by  the  time  Eve  had  been  in  Paradise  a  few  days 
and  made  the  serpent  a  morning  call.  I  rather  think  he 
heartily  wished  he  was  munching  his  solitary  peaches 
again. 

A  few  days !  why,  some  of  the  schoolmen  doubted 
whether  Eve  remained  in  Paradise  a  single  day  before  she 
committed  ihc  Ja it x  jxis;  and  they  said  so,  I  fancy,  from 
sheer  difficulty  of  imagining  that  a  lady's  frailty  could 
hold  out  longer.  But  commentators  were  always  an 
ungallant  and  churlish  set.  For  my  part,  I  confidently 
believe  that  Eve  held  out  much  longer; — three  whole 
days,  at  the  very  least. 

One  wonders  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of 
the  world,  if  little  Eve  had  eaten,  and  Adam  luid  not ;  if 
he  had  politely  handed  her  ladyship  to  the  side  door  in 
the  wall  of  Paradise;  told  her  that  "separate  main- 
tenance "  would  be  her  lot  on  the  other  side,  amongst  the 
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*  thorns  and  thistles;"  and  so  fairly  turned  the  key  upon 
her.  If  he  had  been  as  brutal  a  husband  as  a  good  many 
of  his  descendants,  I  can  imagine  him  returning  to  his 
spado  and  dibble  with  great  sang  froidy  without  even 
throwing  the  poor  creature  a  few  api>le8  over  the  wall. 

But  as  it  was  —  alas!  the  story  reads  profoundly  nat- 
uralj  whether  in  the  book  of  Genesis  or  JVIilton's  Epic. 
For  Eve,  Adam  "  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose 
it ; "  what  an  Antony  and  Cleopatra !  ^  All  for  love,  and 
the  world  well  lost ! " 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  dubious  lady  say,  "  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  gentleman  had  a  *  wee  bit '  of  curiosity  as  well  as 
Eve,  and  a  sweet  tooth  of  his  own  in  his  head  ?  " 

Well,  be  it  so;  but  there  is  profound  nature  in  the 
tamult  of  sympathy  with  which  Milton  represents  him 
as  acting : 

.  .  .  .  "  with  thee, 

Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die ; 

How  can  1  live  without  thee,  how  forego 

Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  joined, 

To  live  again  in  these  wild  icoinls  forlorn  I " 

Well  might  Eve  bo  ravished  by  tlie  compliment  by 
which  Paradise  was  forfeited  and  a  world  undone, — 

"  O  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love.**  .  .  . 

No  doubt,  like  all  of  us  millions  of  fools  of  Adam's  sons, 
who  have  acted  with  similar  folly  to  his  own  when  we 
have  yielded  to  temptation,  Adam  went  as  "an  ox  to 
the  slaughter,"  —  without  thinking ;  but  then  tliat  not 
thinking,  —  ahts!  it  is  liis  and  our  crime.  —  Not  less  pro- 
foundly tnie  to  human  nature  is  Milton's  description,  a 
little  atler,  of  the  recrimination  that  ensues ;  and  most  of 
all,  that  which  is  given  in  Genesis.  Any  thing,  it  seems, 
rather  than   take   a  fault  to  ourselves!      "The   woman 
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whom  thoa  gavest  me;'' — so  that  Adam  upbraids  God 
with  His  own  gifts,  as  we  all  do  when  we  have  made  a 
bad  use  of  them.  **  The  serpent  beguiled  me,"  says  Ere ; 
and  I  dare  say  if  the  serpent  had  been  asked,  he,  too^ 
would  have  said,  that  it  was  God's  own  fault  for  haA-ing 
put  the  **tree''  in  his  way. 

Any  thing,  —  the  woman, — the  child, — the  deAdl, — 
God  himself  rather  than  man  will  ingenuously  confess 
himself  in  the  wrong! 

But  I  have  been  running  on,  and  have  not  answered 
your  question  respecting  the  best  way,  not  out  ofj  but  into 
this  Scotch  paradise.  Tell  your  nephew  to  take  the 
steamer  from  Liverpool,  —  go  up  to  Greenock,  and  he 
will  find  Clyde  steamers  hither  t^ice  a  day:  which  is  to 
be  taken,  will  depend  on  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the 
Clyde. 

Tours  truly, 

B.  s.  H.  6. 


LETTER  XLVI. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

Abrah,  Aug.  1&I8. 
My  deab  Friexd, 

I  little  thought  my  late  badinage  was  to  elicit  from  you 
so  serious  an  expression  of  doubts^  or  I  should  have  shrunk 
as  much  from  writing  in  so  playful  a  strain  as  from  light- 
ing a  squib  over  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  However,  I  will 
do  my  best,  as  you  desire,  to  reply;  so  a  truce  to  all 
nonsense  for  the  present. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been  a  little  touched  "with 
the  malaria  of  "  Rationalism  ^  —  the  neological  Epidemic, 
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■o  widely  spread  in  our  day.  Yoa  have  taken  it  mildly; 
bat  be  assured  that  the  virus  is  in  your  constitution,  and 
may  lead  to  more  formidable  symptoms,  and  a  worse  type 
of  the  disease ;  for  there  is,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  yon,  no 
consistency — no  prhiciple  —  in  your  objections.  You 
might  as  well  carry  them  a  thousxmd  leagues  further,  and 
reject  not  only  w?iat  you  say  you  are  inclined  to  reject, 
bat  every  shred  of  the  supernatural  in  the  Bible  history ; 
nor  stop  there,  but  go  on,  if  your  logic  be  but  consistent, 
to  Atheism  itself.  I  speak  seriously ;  and  though  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  defiantly,  I  do  challenge  you  to 
jastify  yourself  against  the  arguments  wluch  I  shall 
employ  against  you. 

You  tell  me  frankly  that  you  have  no  difficulty  in  receiv- 
ing the  Bible,  gefieraUy^  as  a  divine  revelation  ;  nor  in  ad- 
mitting its  history  to  be,  gefieraUy^  authentic,  and  its  mirar 
dcs,  fiwts ;  but  you  ask  —  how  can  you  receive  "  demon- 
strable discrepancies  "  and  "  grossly  improbable  legends  " 
as  true  ?  counting  among  these  last,  it  seems,  the  literal  his- 
tory of  the  Temptation  and  Fall,  —  the  history  of  Balaam's 
ass,  —  and  the  history  of  Jonah. 

Now,  at  the  outset,  I  must  beg  you  to  distinguish  between 
things  that  differ,  and  differ  toto  cceloy  —  discrepancies  in 
statement,  and  seeming  improbabilities  in  the  history.  You 
speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  to  be  treated  alike. 

As  to  those  discrepancies  which  you  say  are  "  demonstra- 
liy  contradictions," — if  there  arc  any  such,  do  as  you 
please — I  ask  no  man  to  believe  "demonstrable  contradic- 
tions ;"  only  be  sure  they  are  so  :  for  my  part,  I  hesitate  to 
say  it.  —  I  know  of  none  such  as  yet ;  and  I  say  so  for  these 
reasons :  1,1  have  seen  so  many  of  the  alleged  "  demon- 
strable contradictions  '*  reconciled,  that  I  am  rather  chary 
of  belief  in  them ;  and,  with  regard  to  those  still  unresolv- 
ed, am  willing  to  wait  with  patience  for  further  light  before 
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pronouncing  absolutely.  2.  I knowinat  many  discrepan- 
cies "  may  be  expected,  without  at  all  touching  the  original 
claims  of  the  writers  to  inspiration,  —  since,  unless  God  has' 
wrought  multitudinous  miracles  every  day  on  all  the  tran- 
scribers' pens  and  fingers,  many  mitst  have  crept  into  the 
text.  3.  I  see  that  a  great  part  of  the  remainder,  (which 
cannot  be  so  accounted  for,)  may  be  fiiirly  set  aside,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  circumstances  mav  be  omitted  in  the  nar- 
rative,  which  if  we  but  knew  them,  would  prove  the  alleged 
discrepancies  fl7>^x/re^i^ 'only ;  and  indeed,  such  circumstan- 
ces in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  may  be  imagined 
as  tciil  reconcile  them.  I  know  it  is  the  fiishion  of  a  certain 
sort  of  critics,  as  blind  as  owls,  to  say  that  such  criticism  is 
conjectural  only ;  but  conjectural  or  not,  they  forget,  that 
where  a  contradiction  is  asserted  between  two  statements, 
the  mere  showing  that  it  i^j^ssihle  they  may  both  be  true, 
is  sufficient,  (with  anybody  who  has  five  grains  of  logic,)  to 
neutralize  Ma^  If  A  swears  that  he  has  seen  B  in  3Ian- 
chester  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  C  that  he  saw  him  walking 
about  the  fields  forty  miles  off  an  hour  or  so  after,  it  is  quite 
enough  to  neutralize  the  apparent  discrepancy,  if  it  be  shown 
that  B  might  have  got  there  by  an  express  train  within  the 
si)ecified  time,  —  though  no  proof  whatever  were  offered,  or 
to  be  found,  that  that  is  the  mode  (^reconciling  the  state- 
ments. 4.  Thouirh  I  admit  there  mSv  be  cases  where  I  can 
suggest  no  solution  whatever,  I  frelKr  waiting  for  further 
light  before  pronouncing  them  ablblutely  insoluble  ;  for  it 
may  be  that  they  may  turn  out  errom  of  transcription,  and 
not  of  the  original  documents.  -However,  we  are  at  all 
events  agreed  that  the  discrepancies,  which  can  at  all  be 
supposed  "contradictions,"  are,  as  any  candid  sifting  of 
them  will  show,  few,  turn  on  tcivuil  points,  and  are  utterly 
insignificant  compared  with  the  weight  of  evidence  which 
converges  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  came 
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from  God ;  bo  that  even  if  they  be  supposed  errors  of  the 
original  writers,  —  permitted  for  some  imknomi  reason, 
perhaps  to  teach  them  and  us  humility,  and  committed  in 
momentary  obscuration  of  the  preternatural  light  with 
which  they  were  generally  favored,  —  the  passages  in 
which  such  errors  occur  may  be  rejected  with  no  percepti- 
ble deduction  from  the  result.  "  I  know  not,"  says  Paley, 
**  a  more  rash  or  uiiphilosophical  conduct  of  the  understand- 
ing, than  to  reject  the  substance  of  a  story,  by  reason  of 
Bome  diversity  of  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  related. 
When  accounts  of  a  transaction  come  from  the  mouths  of 
dilTcrcnt  witnesses,  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pick 
out  apparent  or  real  inconsistencies  between  them.  These 
inconsistencies  are  studiously  displayed  by  an  adverse  plea- 
der, but  oftentunes  with  little  impression  u^ion  the  minds  of 
tlie  judges." 

And  I  know  you  will  also  agree  that,  if  we  dismiss  the 
hypothesis  of  the  sui)erhuman  origin  of  the  Bible  in  general, 
and  supjwse  the  Book  a  collection  of  merely  lunnnn  records, 
it  is  a  far  more  puzzling  thing  that  so  few  discrepancies 
should  exist  than  that  some  should ;  it  is  far  more  diflicult 
to  account  for  its  wonderful  harmony,  —  for  the  paucity  and 
insignificance  of  the  discrepancies  found  in  it, — than  to 
supiH)se  a  few  permitted  to  exist,  on  the  theory  of  its  divine 
origin,  as  the  result  of  our  ignorance  of  omitted  fiicts  or  the 
accidents  of  transmission;  nay,  I  can  imagine  some  discre- 
pancies |K.*nnitted  for  many  other  reasons ;  but  no  causes, 
known  or  unknown,  will  account  for  the  unity  of  the  Bihie 
on  the  theory  of  a  human  origin.  Considering  that  it  is 
a  collection  of  nearly  seventy  tracts  —  written  by  at  least 
thirty  authors,  —  extending  over  some  thousan<ls  of  years 
in  time,  —  comiwsed  in  diflerent  languages,  —  full  of  the 
miinitest  historic  details,  —  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me 
that  it  should  exhibit  such  an  astonishing  approach  to  har- 

18 
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mony,  and  that  the  "  discrepancaes ''  to  which  a  searching 
criticism  has  reduced  the  objections  of  infidelity,  should  be 
so  few,  on  the  supposition  that  no  superhuman  wisdom  pre- 
sided over  its  composition  and  compilation* 

But  these  discrepancies,  —  few  or  many,  (which  you  are 
called  on,  however,  to  ^'  demonstrate  "  to  be  contradictions^ 
before  you  can  reject  the  portions  of  the  Bible  in  which 
they  are  found,)  — stand  on  a  totally  different  footing  from 
those  "  improbabilities "  (as  you  call  them)  in  the  history, 
which,  as  presumed  to  be  marked  by  "  legendary  or  mj-thi- 
cal "  characteristics,  you  also  make  a  stumbling  block.  For- 
give me  if  I  say  that  here  I  entirely  miss  your  ordinary 
good  sense,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  objections  have  not  a 
particle  of  sound  logic  in  them.  Why  I  speak  thus  strongly, 
I  will  tell  you  in  another  letter. 

Yours  ever  faithfully, 

B.   E.   U.  G. 


LETTER    XLVII. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

Arrax,  N.  B.,  Aug.  ISia 
3IY  DEAR  FrIEXD, 

The  reason  which  induced  me  to  speak  so  emphatically  at 
the  close  of  my  last  is,  that  I  can  discern  no  one  principle^ 
nor  shadow  of  a  principle,  on  which  you  accept  and  reject  the 
"  preternatural."  You  say  you  believe  the  story  of  Dan- 
iel's being  thrown  into  the  lions'  den,  and  his  getting  safe 
out  of  it ;  but  not  the  story  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by 
the  great  fish,  and  getting  safe  out  of  that :  you  believe  in 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  being  cast  into  the  fierj' 
furnace,  and  coming  forth  without  the  smell  of  fire  upon 
them;  but  7?o^  the  story  of  the  serpent  sjwaking  to  Eve: 
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joa  bclieva  tho  manifestations  of  God  in  human  form  to 
Abraham  at  Mamrc,  and  of  His  appearance  in  the  form  of 
an  angel  to  J<»haa  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  are  not  even 
disturbed  by  the  phenomenon  of  the  "  drawn  sword  ;'*  but 
yon  do  not  believe  that  He  ever  appeared  as  an  angel 
"  wrestling  "  with  Jacob !  Now,  why,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, do  you  believe  and  disbelieve  thus  capriciously  ?  "What 
principle  guides  you  in  these  seemingly  random  selections 
and  rejections  ?  I  can  imagine,  indeed,  two  courses,  either 
of  which  would  be  consistent  enough,  — though  not  equally 
justified  by  the  evidence ;  but  your  course  is  to  me  utterly 
unintelligible.  1.  I  can  imagine  a  man  saying,  ^'  I  reject  all 
miracles,  not  perhaps  as  impossible^  but  as  so  eminently  im- 
probable that  no  strength  of  external  evidence  can  establish 
them ;  and,  therefore,  I  reject  aU  those  things  just  enumer- 
ated, and  everything  else  like  them ;  everything  that  breaks 
in  upon  my  little  jog-trot  of  fiimiliar  '  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents.' "  This  man,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  ought,  in 
sound  logic,  to  go  a  little  further,  —  but,  so  far,  he  is  at 
least  consistent*  2.  Another  man  may  say,  ^'  I  believe  not 
only  that  supernatural  £icts  may  occur,  but  that  they  can 
Be  proved  to  have  occurred  by  appropriate  e\idencc ;  I  be- 
lieve that  evidence  to  have  been  given  in  relation  to  the 
Scriptural  narratives  of  that  kind ;  all  of  them,  therefore, 
that  I  see  supported  bf/  the  same  degree  of  external  evidence^ 
I  equally  believe ;  for  I  am  a  judge  of  the  evidence  in  their 
support,  and  of  its  equality  in  the  different  cases ;  but,  ad- 
mitting the  supernatural  to  have  occurred  at  all,  I  am  no 
judge  in  the  world  as  to  the  modes  in  which  God  may  have 
permitted  it  to  appear.  He  al<yie  is  the  adequate  judge  of 
the  degree  and  forms  in  which  He  shall  exhibit  it.'' 

I  can  imagine,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  of  these  two  men 
(still  consistently)  going  a  step  further,  and  saving,  "  I  re- 
ject  all  supernatural  occurrences  as  infractions  of  my  little 
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familiar  series  of  ^  antecedents  and  consequents,^  and  there- 
fore reject  all  of  that  nature  that  appears  in  the  Bible ;  I 
cannot  conceive,  with  some  halting  reasoners,  one  of  these 
events  to  be,  a  priori^  at  all  more  probable  than  another;  it 
seems  just  as  unlikely  that  Christ  should  have  recalled  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  twelve  to  life  the  instant  after  death  had  done  its 
work,  or  turned  water  into  xidne,  or  fed  five  thousand  by 
five  barley  loaves  and  a  few  fishes,  as  that  Balaam^s  ass 
should  have  rebuked  his  master,  or  the  young  prophet^s  axe- 
head  float ;  —  so,  further  still,  — nothing  can  appear  a  more 
^rtling  infraction  of  my  snug  little  experience  than  that  a 
Jirat  man  should  ever  have  sprung  *  out  of  the  dust,'  or  been 
*  developed  *  out  of  a  *  tadpole ;  *  or,  stUl  more  incredible, 
that  there  should  ever  have  been  a  time  when  my  familiar 
system  of  *'  antecedents  and  consequeiAs '  was  non-existent 
altogether.  I  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
never  began,  —  that  *men'  and  *  tadpoles'  are,  aUke,  eternal 
series,  —  and  that  the  Truth  is  to  be  found  only  in — Athe- 
ism!" 

But  as  for  you^  what  can  you  or  any  such  inconsistent 
dabbler  in  Rationalism  say  ?  I  know  not —  except  this  one 
thing :  "  I  admit  that  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  mira- 
cles —  for  I  admit  scores ;  I  admit  that  it  is  quite  ^  natural ' 
that,  in  a  '  supernatural '  system,  the  supernatural  should  be 
expectedy  and  that  does  not  trouble  me  in  the  least ;  but  I 
am  a  judge,  from  my  a  priori  conceptions,  —  my  tastes,  my 
fancy  (even  where  the  external  evidences  are  just  the  same), 
—  as  to  how  far  God  would  permit  the  *  supernatural » to ' 
appear,  and  in  what  forms;  and  therefore  I  decide,  fi-om  a 
certain  feeling  of  intrinsic  propriety  (a  caprice  of  fency,  I 
should  call  it),  that  God  may  have  let  Daniel  escape  out  of 
the  lions'  den,  but  would  never  have  let  Jonah  slip  down 
the  fish's  gullet ;  that  He  may  have  saved  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego,  though  they  were  thrown  into  the 
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fiery  fiumace,  but  that  it  is  totally  inconceivable  that  He 
should  let  Balaam's  ass  speak  good  sense ! ''  My  dear  friend, 
yoa  really  have  nothing  to  go  upon  here,  but  ccrtmn  a  pri- 
ori conceptions  and  feelings  of  what  God  is  likely  to  do :  — 
of  which  neither  you  nor  I  can  judge. 

This  is,  however,  the  irpwTay  ^rcSSos  —  the  floating  Delos 
of  all  Rationalism ;  and  you  see,  by  experience,  that  it  is 
utteriy  unstable.  You  see  a  thousand  different  men  arriv- 
ing at  a  thousand  different  conclusions,  as  to  how  much 
they  shall  admit !  In  this  impossible  winnowing  of  the  con- 
tents of  Scripture  by  their  a  priori  winnowing-fan,  some 
admit  more  than  you  do,  —  some  less ;  —  some  almost  all 
the  Bible,  —  some  hardly  any ;  all  measure  it  with  that  one 
deceitful,  variable  bushel  of  theirs.  They  think  that, 
though  the  external  evidence  for  supernatural  facts  may  be 
the  same  in  several  cases,  they  yet  are  justified  neither  in 
rejecting  all,  nor  accepting  all,  (whereas  there  is  no  other 
way  out  of  the  dilemma,)  but  that  they  may  judge  it  cer- 
tain Grod  would  do  thisy  and  would  not  do  that.  This  is  a 
parallel  folly  with  the  famous  a  priori  criticism  which,  in 
Germany,  has  led  to  such  ludicrously  variable  results  in 
profane  literature,  and  results  still  more  ludicrous  (if  they 
were  not  so  serious)  in  sacred. 

If  you  say,  *'Well ;  must  I  receive  every  fable  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  'supernatural,'  because  I  am  no  judge  of  what 
it  is  probable  that  Grod  will  do  or  permit  ?  " —  I  have  abun- 
dantly answered  that.  You  are  not  to  receive  a?ii/  super- 
natural history,  unless  you  have  appropriate  evidence  for 
it ;  but  if  you  have  it  for  nine  facts  you  admit,  and  also  for 
a  tenth  you  reject,  you  are  utterly  illogical  in  rejecting  that 
tenth  in  virtue  of  any  such  fantastical  criterion  as  the  a 
priori  human  view  of  the  probable  in  God's  administration 
of  the  universe  :  you  need  omniscience  and  infallibility  to 

guide  you. 

18* 
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But  if  yoa  really  think  you  can  trufit  any  such  ^scemin^ 
"  spirit "  within  you,  be  pleased  at  least,  to  let  it  speak  im- 
partially. If  you  do,  I  rather  i^cy  you  will  reject  more 
than  half  the  facts  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  around 
you,  in  spite  of  the  general  evidence  for  Theism ;  for  how 
fewof  them,  viewed  in  their  entire  relations,  arc  such  as  man^s 
a  priori  wisdom  would  have  conjectured!  As  I  said  of 
the  consistent  objector  to  aU  supernatural  facts,  that  he 
must,  if  he  carry  his  principles  fairly  out,  ultimately  become 
an  Atheist,  so  he  who  rejects  certain  things  because  he 
thinks  them  unlikely  to  be  done  or  permitted  by  the  Deity, 
must  reject  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  most  notorious 
phenomena  as  having  originated  with  EUm  or  as  having 
any  sanction  of  His.  Nay,  that  such  a  world  as  this  should 
have  been  created  at  all,  —  that  so  many  mysteries  of  sor- 
row should  have  been  permitted  to  overshadow  it,  —  that 
such  a  bundle  of  absurdity  and  misery-  as  man  should  ever 
have  been  permitted  to  crawl  upon  it,  —  that  the  develop- 
ment and  education  of  an  immortal  spirit  should  have  been 
involved  in  all  the  humiliating  and  perilous  conditions  of 
such  a  material  existence  as  ours,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
finite anomalies  in  tliis  world's  administration,)  —  seem, 
looked  at  a  j^rhn^  as  unlikely  as  any  of  those  things  you 
nuikc  such  wry  faces  at  swallowing.  Xor  is  there  anything 
that  leads  the  pseudo-philosopher  to  think  otherwise,  except 
that  most  foolish  of  all  sopliisms,  wliich  the  philosopher 
above  all  men  ought  to  be  ever  on  his  guard  against,  — 
namely,  that  the  things  tee  happen  to  be  accustomed  to  are 
to  be  ruled  7iot  at  all  mysterious^  xchile  everything  else  is! 
But,  depend  on  it,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  differently  and 
more  happily  constituted  world  than  ours,  would,  unless 
they  were  much  better  philosophers  than  we  are,  account 
the  phenomena  of  this  planet  (if  they  were  faithfully  related 
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to  them)  much  more  calculated  to  pose  belief  and  proYoke 

scepticism,  than  the  stories  of  Jonah's  Fish  and  Balaam's 

Assl 

Yours  faithfully, 

B.  E.   U.  G. 


LETTER    XLVIII. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

Arrak,  Aug,  1818. 

Mt  dear  Fbtend, 

You  will  see  that  I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  as  to  the 
two  specific  instances  which  you  incidentally  gave  as  speci- 
mens of  what  I  call  your  incipient  ^^Rationalism,"  and 
which  led  to  the  last  two  letters.  I  thought  it  much  more 
imj>ortant  to  argue  against  the  general  principle,  —  or 
rather  the  want  of  any, — which  seems  to  me  to  lie  at  the 
basis  of  your  doubts ;  an  "  ignis  fatuus,"  which,  if  you  take 
not  the  better  heed,  may  lead  you  a  pretty  dance  before  it 
disappears,  —  or,  more  probably,  will  cause  you  to  disap- 
pear, before  itself  vanishes,  in  some  enormous  boghole  of  the 
great  quagmire  of  nationalism  over  which  it  flickers. 

Of  what  I  have  hitherto  said,  this  is  the  sum; — Judge 
impartially  of  evidence,  an<l  do  not  weigh  it  in  "  a  false 
balance."  If  you  doubt  whether  the  same  external  evi- 
dence does  apply  to  two  facts,  one  of  which  you  reject,  and 
the  other  you  accept,  —  that  is  another  thing ;  fight  as  long 
as  you  M'ill  —  that  is,  as  long  as  you  rationally  can  —  about 
(hat.  The  authority,  for  example,  of  a  particular  chapter 
may  be  disputed ;  but  if,  as  you  allow,  the  external  evi* 
dence  for  the  literal  truth  of  Jonah's  or  Balaam's  history, 
is  as  strong  as  that  for  Daniel's  or  Pharaoh's,  I  see  not,  I 
confess,  anything  but  caprice,  (which  may  and  does  assume 
a  thousand  diflerent  shapes  in  different  minds,)  in  accepting 
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the  one  as  historic  truth,  and  rejecting  the  other  as  fabulons 
nonsense ! 

And  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  your  two  instances.  Firsts 
you  say  the  **  Temptation,"  even  putting  out  of  sight  the 
preternatural  about  the  transaction,  (the  objection  to  that 
must  depend  on  the  validity  of  the  general  principle  already 
considered,)  seems  to  you  incomprehensible;  that  the 
**  command,**  which  was  to  constitute  the  probation  of  our 
first  parents,  was  "  trivial,"  **  non-moral,"  and  "  arbitrary." 
As  to  its  being  "  trivial,"  be  pleased  to  obser\'e  that,  if  so, 
it  was  all  the  more  easy  to  be  obeyed ;  and  that,  therefore^ 
it  illustrates  rather  the  moderation  than  the  rigor  of  the 
Imposer.  Would  Adam  have  been  better  pleased  if  it  had 
been  harder  ?  Would  not  his  posterity  then  have  smd  that 
the  test  of  obedience  was  too  difficult,  as  they  now  say  it 
was  too  "  trivial  ? ' 

As  to  its  being  "  non-moral,"  you  must  reflect  that  any- 
thing, though  in  its  o^^ti  nature  indiflcrent,  becomes  moral 
in  its  obligation,  if  imposed  by  the  rightful  authority. 
Though  not  a  duty  in  itself  an  indiflcrent  action  becomes 
so,  if  the  will  of  a  legitimate  Master  impose  its  performance ; 
yes  —  though  it  were  only  a  command  to  brush  the  dust 
oflT  our  shoes,  never  to  shave  the  beard,  or  always  wear  a 
wig.  Above  all,  the  will  of  the  Creator  is  "  supreme  law  " 
to  every  rational  creature ;  and  such  a  creature  will  make 
no  more  objection  to  fulfil  His  arbitrary  commands,  when 
the  idea  of  His  authority  is  thus  superinduced  tipon  them, 
than  those  commands,  the  essential  moral  character  of 
which  is  seen  to  be  difiused  through  them. 

As  to  its  being  **  arbitrary,"  I  doubt  whether  you  have 
ever  sufficiently  reflected  on  the  real  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  think  you  forget  that, in  Adam's  condition,  an  "ar- 
bitrary "  command  (as  you  call  it)  was  a  more  appropriate 
test  of  obedience  than  what  you  would  call  a  "  moral "  com- 
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mand.  This  subject,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  judicionsly  touched 
in  some  part  of  Butler's  "Analogy."  At  all  events,  what 
we  now  ordinarily  call  a  "moral"  command  would  have 
insufficiently  tested  the  absolute  obedience  of  one  whose 
whole  original  condition  is  represented  as  such,  that  no 
moral  command  could  have  involved  any  great  temptation 
to  disobey.  Imagine  a  being,  all  whose  faculties  are  as  yet 
in  harmony  and  equilibrium ;  —  who  does  not  know  what 
•*  evil "  is ;  —  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  conflict  of  the  Pas- 
sions and  the  Reason,  the  Appetites  and  the  Conscience ; 
—  whose  outward  condition  is  that  of  perfect  health  and 
exemption  from  all  want ;  —  pray,  which  of  the  commands 
of  the  Decalogue  would  seem  very  formidable  to  him  f 

I  remember  hearing  of  an  Irish  lecturer,  who  supposed 
these  commands  addressed  by  an  angel  to  iCn  Irish  Adam. 
The  answers  were  given,  I  was  told,  in  a  truly  Irish  man- 
ner; yet,  I  think,  very  naturally.  As  I  did  not  hear  the 
lecturer  myself  I  cannot  precisely  report  the  Irish  Adam's 
answers;  nor  can  I  imitate  the  true  Paradisaic  "brogue;" 
but  I  believe  they  would  very  reasonably  run  something 
like  this :  — 

Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me, 

*^  Arrah,  thin,  your  honor ;  I  never  as  much  as  heard  of 
any  other  at  all  at  alL" 

TTiou  shcUC  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image^  nor 
the  likeness  of  anything^  to  bow  down  thereuntOj  to  wor^^ 
ship. 

"  Why,  thin,  plase  your  honor's  glory,  I  cannot  say  I  ever 
felt  the  laste  taste  of  a  temptation  in  life  for  that  same. 
Do  ye  think  I  'd  be  aflher  making  a  brute  baste  of  myself?  " 

Thou  shale  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain, 

"  And  would  n't  it  be  mighty  quare  if  I  did,  your  honor  ?  " 

JTiou  shalt  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 

^Bjr  the  Powers,  did  ye  never  kno^  V\i«X  tecj  ^>Jdl^x  ^sA 
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mother  are  not  yet  bom  ?  and  how  thin  would  I  cfrshonor 
them  ?  " 

Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

•^And  is  it  stealing  you'd  be  afiher  keeping  me  firom? 
How  can  I  steal  what  is  my  own  entirely  ?  **  (N.  B.  Adam 
could  not  say  this,  when  the  "  command  "  about  the  **  tree,^ 
(** arbitrar}',"  as  you  call  it,)  was  given  him;  so  that,  you 
see,  he  is  condemned  for  •*  eating,**  even  by  the  Decalogue. 
But  to  go  on  with  his  catechism.) 

Tliou  shaU  not  commit  cLdultery, 

^  Sure  it  would  be  sthrange  if  I  committed  adultery  with 
my  own  wife ;  for  sorra  another  woman  do  I  see  here ;  and 
she-s  enough,  any  way."  (N.  B.  Too  much,  in  one  sense, 
Adam  soon  found  her.) 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods , 

" Covet?  and  haVn't  I  told  you  it 's  all  my  own, — from 
a  peach  to  a  porcupine?  " 

Thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 

^Murder?  and  who  is  there  to  murder  except  the  mis- 
thress  ?  And  what  for  should  you  think  I  should  murder 
her?  Is  it  just  for  a  thriflc  of  pace  and  quietness?  and  is 
it  she,  the  sweet  crathur,  that's  part  of  myself?  And  fair, 
would  n't  that  be  flat  suicide  ?  Throth,  your  honor,  I  won- 
der what  the  angels,  —  no  oflince  in  life,  —  can  be  made  of; 
for  niver  a  commandment  of  the  tin  has  anything  to  do 
with  Paradise ! " 

I  really  think  this  Irish  Adam  is  worth  your  attention. 
The  conmiand,  however,  about  stealing,  you  see,  is  easily 
evaded  on  the  supposition  that  your  "arbitrary  command" 
is  not  given :  if  it  be,  arbitrary  though  you  are  pleased  to 
deem  it,  an  article  of  the  Decalogue  comes  in,  and  Adam 
is  required  to  make  a  distinction  between  "Meum^and 
"  Tuum." 

Ever  yours, 

"R.  "R.  "tt.  O. 
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LETTER    XLIX. 

TO   TUB  SAME. 

Arran,  Sept.,  1848. 
Mr  DKAB  FbDEND) 

The  other  instance  of  the  presumed  ** legendary"  style 
you  gave,  as  a  specimen  of  the  narratives  you  feel  disposed 
to  reject,  is  the  hbtbry  of  Balaam.  I  put  out  of  view,  as 
in  the  previous  instance,  the  mircundous  in  the  afSur,  inas- 
much as  I  have  dealt  with  that  on  general  grounds ;  and 
because,  in  the  abstract,  you  acknowledge  you  have  no 
objection  to  miracle.  All  your  difficulty  seems  to  be  about 
the  degree  and  kind  of  the  miraculous  you  deem  worthy  of 
reception. 

Now  whether  it  be  more  probable  that  an  ass  should 
fpeak  than  fire  cease  to  bum,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Three 
Children,)  or  hungry  lions  practise  fasting,  (as  in  the  case 
of  Daniel,) — both  which  last  you  admit  to  be  historic, — 
is  really  a  question  I  cannot  enter  into ;  the  reception  of 
the  fact  as  miraculous  must,  as  in  other  cases,  be  deter- 
mined by  this: — Is  the  external  evidence  for  this  miracu- 
lous narrative  as  unexceptionable  as  for  other  similar  events 
which  we  scruple  not  to  admit  ?  In  the  present  case  you 
must  reason  in  the  same  way. 

As  for  the  matter  of  what  Balaam's  ass  says,  I  am  sure 
you  will  concede  that  to  have  been  most  excellent  sense, 
and  very  superior  to  the  talk  of  Balaam  himself;  —  so 
superior,  indeed,  that  it  is  hard  to  say,  on  this  occasion, 
which  was  the  ass, — the  ass  or  the  ass's  master;  or  rather 
it  is  easy,  —  for  it  is  veiy  certain  that  Balaam  was  far  the 
greater  ass  of  the  two. 

And,  indeed,  this  is  one  of  your  a  priori  grounds  for 
believing  this  history  of  Balaam  to  be  no  lustorv  ^U.    You 
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cannot,  yon  say,  imagine  a  man  so  illuminated — so  pre- 
tematurally  privileged  with  spiritual  knowledge  —  acting 
so  like  a  dolt. 

Pardon  me,  my  dear  fiiend ;  but  this  is  the  weakest  rea- 
soning of  all.  Depend  on  it,  the  -pictures  of  human  nature 
in  the  Old  Testament — even  the  most  Rembrandt-like  — 
are  all  true  to  the  life, —  exact  types  of  what  is  every  day 
quite  as  unaccountable  in  human  character  and  conduct. 
Xay,  if  you  will  but  go  with  sufficient  metaphysical  depth 
into  the  phenomena  of  a  depraved  will  acting  agidnst  the 
clear  light  of  reason  and  conscience,  you  will  find  erjoy 
act  of  deliberate  sin  equally — that  is,  perfectly — inexpli- 
cable !  That  man — that  any  man  —  should,  with  his  eyes 
perfectly  open,  do  what  ho  knows,  what  he  feels,  reason 
and  conscience  both  condenm,  and  of  which  he  himself  will 
often  even  tell  you  he  will  bitterly  repent,  is  an  intractable 
paradox ;  and  every  man  who  so  acts  —  and  who  has  not 
so  acted? — only  repeats  the  "mad  prophet's"  story. 

Do  we  not  see,  every  day,  instances  enough  in  which  the 
largest,  clearest  knowledge  of  duty,  the  di>'inest  endow- 
ments of  genius,  the  highest  intellectual  illumination,  are 
not  at  all  inconsistent  ^'ith  the  commission  of  the  coolest, 
the  most  enormous  wickedness?  Is  not  history,  is  not 
common  life,  full  of  illustrations  of  this  moumftd  truth  ? 
Do  we  not  see  men,  whose  prevailing  and  habitual  propen- 
sities carry  the  day  against  con^dctions  which  no  revelation 
could  make  clearer  ?  —  against  experience  which  no  miracles 
could  make  more  conclusive  ? 

But  as  to  tliis  question,  —  whether  Balaam's  character 
and  conduct  he  psychologically  possible  or  probable, —  read 
Butler's  wonderful  sermon  upon  it.  I  think  you  will  doubt 
no  more  that  the  portrait  is  true  to  human  nature  and  hu- 
man nature's  power  of  juggling  with  itself;  and  that  your 
j>hilosopliy,  not  that  of  the  Bible,  is  sui>erfieial.    Neitlier 
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knowledge  nor  endowments  of  any  kind  or  degree  are  any 
ab8o1nte  security  against  any  amount  of  moral  absurdity 
or  obliquity.  "But  miracles!"  you  say,  —  "immediate 
consciousness  of  preternatural  communications!"  —  No, 
nor  even  these.  The  question  of  "natural"  or  "preter- 
natural" has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  thing 
that  constitutes  the  mystery  is  tlio  breach  of  a  law  which, 
at  the  very  moment  we  break  it,  we  confess  to  be  absolutely 
anthoritative;  and  whether  tliat  conviction  comes  to  us 
"  naturally  or  "prctematurally"  makes  no  difference.  Now 
of  this  practical  paradox  all  men,  as  well  as  Balaam,  show 
themselves  capable  enough  in  every  act  of  deliberate  vio- 
lation of  conscience !  As  to  miracles,  I  will  show  you  in 
a  moment,  that  belief  in  them  as  little  involves  any  incred- 
ilnlity  in  Balaam^s  conduct. 

You  will  acknowledge*,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  the  belief 
that  miracles  are  really  wrought, — whether  really  wrought 
or  not,  —  that  can  alone  be  supposed  to  have  any  moral 
bearing,  or  give  the  conception  of  them  any  moral  force. 
Well,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  —  among  the  ancient 
heathens, — through  the  mi<ldlc  ages,  was  not  that  belief 
universal  and  sincere?  Did  that  belief  that  "miracles" 
were  often  wrought,  —  that  direct  communications  were 
still  maintained  l)etweeu  tlic  natural  and  supernatural, — 
that  the  door  of  the  unseen  world  was,  as  it  were,  left 
qjitTj  —  act  in  any  appreciable  degree  as  a  deterrent  from 
crime  on  man?  Was  there  any  lack  of  crimes  in  conse- 
quence ?  Were  there  not  as  deliberate  and  flagnuit  sins 
committed  then  as  in  our  more  sceptical  age?  Were  they 
not  wrought  in  spite  of  man's  being  haunted  by  this  very 
conviction  that  he  lived  amidst  "  miracles, "  which  might 
at  any  moment  disclose  or  avenge  his  guilt,  and  though  ho 
was  often  miserable  in  projwrtion  to  that  belief?  Miracles 
no  doubt  have  an  important  function ;  a  valid  intellectual 
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bearing ;  they  are  of  use,  as  evidence  in  ^ven  cases,  to 
confirm  the  message  of  God  to  man ;  but  the  most  sincere 
— the  most  vivid  belief  in  them  has,  of  itself  no  power 
to  operate  a  moral  change  on  man^s  depraved  wilL 
And  it  were  strange  if  it  coold,  when  he  is  so  oftoi 
seen  acting  against  a  knowledge  of  duty  clear  as  the  son  at 
mid-day,  —  clear  as  the  clearest  convictions  which  any  evi- 
dence from  earth,  heaven,  or  hell,  can  produce  upon  him. 
So  profoundly  true  is  that  saying  of  Christ,  —  "If  they 
will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they 
believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.'* 

Ponder  these  things  a  little,  and  remember  the  moral 
phenomena  which  the  history  of  man  in  every  age  presents ; 
and  I  &ncy  you  will  be  slow  to  pronounce  any  of  the  moral 
portraits  of  the  Bible  incredible,  however  great  the  moral 
paradox  th^y  may  involve. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  fiiithfrdly, 

B.  E.  H.  6. 


LETTER    L. 

TO 

SuTTOx,  Fridaf  Jan.  12, 1849. 

My  deab  Youth, 

I  have  heard,  —  need  I  say  with  dismay  ?  —  from  your  re- 
lative, and  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  W y  that  you  have 

become  such  a  "philosopher"  as  to  have  discovered  the 
inutility  of  all  "  prayer,"  and  that  you  have  resolved  to 
give  it  up  I 

Pardon  me  for  saying,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  you  had  given  up  your  "philosophy"  —  such 
philosophy,  I    mean ;  for  it  is  a    "  philosophy  falsely  so 
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called.'*  True  philosophy  demands  no  such  sacrifice ;  and 
I  hope,  from  the  regard  you  have  for  me,  you  will  at  least 
read  with  patient  attention  what  I  have  to  say  to  you. 

Philosophy !  why,  my  dear  youth,  one  fact^  which,  I  am 
told,  you  acknowledge  to  be  still  a  puzzle  to  you,  is  enough 
to  show  that  a  genuine  philosophy,  —  the  phDosophy  of  Ba- 
con,— the  philosophy  you  profess  so  revere  so  much, — 
distinctly  condemns  your  conclusion  as  utterly  t/;iphilosophi- 
cal.  You  confess,  it  seems,  that  seeing  the  clear  inutility 
of  prayer,  from  the  impossibility  of  supposing  God  to  con- 
travene the  *^  order  of  antecedents  and  consequents,"  or  to 
infringe  His  own  laws,  (of  all  which  babble  by  and  bye,)  it  is 
to  you  a  great  "  puzzle "  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  race  in  all  ages,  —  of  philosophers  and  peasants,  — 
of  geniuses  and  blockheads,  —  of  the  refined  and  the  vul- 
gar, —  the  bulk  even  of  those  who  plead  for  the  doctrine 
of  "  moral  necessity  '*  itself,  —  have  contended  for  the  pro- 
priety, the  efi^cacy,  the  necessity  of  prayer  I  that  man,  in 
trouble,  seems  naturally  to  resort  to  it  I  that,  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  only  in  prosperity  that  those  who  deny  its  value 
can  afford  to  do  so ;  that  when  they  come  to  a  scene  of  dis- 
tress, or  a  deathbed,  even  they,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  break  out,  — if  they  believe,  as  you  do,  in  a  presiding 
deity  at  all, — into  cries  for  help,  and  supplications  for 
mercy ;  just  as  naturally  as  they  weep  when  sorrowful,  or 
rejoice  when  happy ! 

Tou  call  these  fiicts  a  ptizzle  ;  they  seem  a  curious  exam- 
ple of  human  "  inconsistency,"  —  of  the  tardiness  of  man 
to  embrace  a  genuine  philosophy !     Ila !  ha !  ha ! 

I  fiincy  there  is  another  explanation  that  smacks  a  little 
more  of  a  genuine  philosophy.  Surely,  if  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind,  all  their  lives  tong,  whimsically  admit  in  theory 
the  propriety  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  even  while  they  daily 
neglect  it  in  practice,  —  if  multitudes,  who  would  like  very 
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well  to  have  a  burdensome  and  unwelcome  duty  which  thej 
neglect,  proved  to  be  no  duty  at  all,  are  still  invincibly  coii- 
vinced  that  it  is  such,  —  must  not  a  genuine  inductive  phi- 
losophy confess  that  such  a  concurrence  of  wise  and  vulgar,  , 
of  pliilosophy  and  instinct,  and  all  too  against  seeming  inte- 
rest and  strong  passions,  —  is  an  indication  that  the  cofisti- 
tution  of  human  nature  itself  ^vors  the  hypothesis  of  the 
efficacy  and  propriety  of  prayer  ?  —  and,  if  so,  ought  not 
that  to  be  taken  into  account  in  your  philosophy  ?  Z  con- 
tend that  it  is  decisive  of  the  controversy,  if  you  are  really 
to  philosophize  on  the  matter  at  all.  Meantime  it  seems,  yoa  . 
account  it  merely  a  great  puzzle^  amidst  that  dear  demon- 
stration  you  have,  of  the  inutility  and  absurdity  of  prayer ! 

If  you  say,  "  I  have  confessed  it  is  a  puzzle ;  what  does 
it  prove?" — I  answer,  "Prove?  my  fine  fellow;  why  it 
proves  t/iis^  —  that  the  fact  which  ought  to  determine  your 
philosophy  on  this  question  is  against  you.  Yes; — the 
liict  which  a  Bacon  would  take  principally  into  account,  ut- 
terly refutes  you.  Stick  fiiirly  to  your  inductiony  and  I 
will  give  you  leave  to  infer  as  long  as  you  will.  The  fiicts 
you  call  a  "  puzzle  "  prove  that  the  normal  constitution  of 
human  nature  pleads,  distinctly,  both  for  the  propriety  and 
efficacy  of  prayer.  Such  facts  say  as  plainly  of  man,  he 
was  made  to  do  this  or  that,  —  it  is  his  nature  to  do  this  or 
that,  —  as  the  fire  to  bum  or  the  sun  to  shine. 

If  you  say,  as  you  do  say,  "  But  I  cannot  account  for  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  with  my  belief  of  '  unvarying  laws,'  or 
reconcile  the  practice  with  my  philosopht/y''^  the  true  Ba- 
conian answers,  "And  who  asks  you  to  reconcile,  in  all 
cases,  observed  fivcts  with  other  obscr\-ed  fiicts,  or  with  sup- 
posed consequences  from  them  ?  The  question  with  me  is 
as  to  the /actSy  and  not  as  to  their  reconciliation  with  other 
facts  which  I  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  effijct.  There  are 
many  observed  facts  m  all  departments  of  science  which  I 
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know  not  how  to  reconcile  with  others :  but  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that ;  I  have  to  do  with  the  facts,  and  a  just 
induction  from  them."  So  far  from  your  objection  being 
reasonable,  one  of  the  plagues  of  philosophy  is,  that  men, 
while  they  profess  reverence  for  Bacon,  will  thus  perpetu- 
ally forget  his  maxims;  and,  when  they  do  so,  never  fail 
to  poison  science  by  making  their  reception  of  facts  depend 
on  their  h}i)otheses  for  reconciling  them  I 

Do  you  not  see,  then,  that  if  the  facts  of  the  case  be, 
what  I  contend  and  you  concede  them  to  be,  you  in  ig- 
noring them  and  calling  them  a  "puzzle,**  so  far  from 
being  the  Baconian  you  boast,  are  rather  imitating  the 
•*  schoolmen'*  whom  he  derides, —  pooh  poohing  and 
passing  by  fdcta  because  you  deem  them  irreconcilable 
with  other  facts  or  prosumed  facts?-  \i  fact s^  yowr  duty, 
as  a  Baconian,  is  to  rect*ive  them  into  your  philosophy, 
even  though  they  Iw  by  you  utterly  irreconcilable. 

And  do  you  not  also  see  that  your  difficulty  may  be 
retorted  on  yo^if  Ought  you  not  to  confess  to  two 
** puzzles '^  instead  of  one?  Is  it  not  iiTCconcilable  with 
your  thtH)r}',  as  a  Theist,  that  an  infinitely  wise  Being 
should  have  so  constituted  human  nature  that  man  is 
prompted  to  the  exercise  of  j>rayer,  and  usually  acknowl- 
edges its  duty  and  propriety  even  while  he  neglects  it, 
while  yet  prayer  has  no  significance  in  the  world,  and  is  a 
senseless  mockery  of  the  Deity,  who  nevertheless,  it  seems 
has  necessitated  it?  If  you  will  not  have  any  ])liilo8ophy 
of  facts  (which  is  Bacon's  philosophy)  till  you  can  recon- 
cile them,  Ik?  pleased  to  reconcile  this  cai)rice  of  God 
in  the  constitution  of  human  nature  with  your  **  unvary- 
ing laws,"  which  tell  you  that  prayer  is  mockery  and  folly. 

Will  it  not  sound  o<ld  to  say  that  God  has  instituted 
**  unvarying  laws,**  which  rt»n<ler  all  prayer  to  Ilim  alwurd 
and  inefficacious,  and  yet  has  bestowed  upon  man  such  a 
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nature  that  he  is  normally  impelled  to  offer  prayer,  and 
even  when  he  «loos  ;*o^  to  ackuowleilgc  its  propriety  and 
efficacy,  while  yet  it  is  an  essential  absurdity  ?  I  beseech 
you  to  apply  your  philosophy  of  induction  impartially. 

If  you  would  but  i*e:ison  in  the  present  case  as  you 
would  witli  the  Atlieist  on  the  question  of  Theism,  you 
v.iKild  see  how  illogical  was  your  conclusion.  Against 
hihi^  I  know  you  would  argutf  that  the  normal  tendency 
of  man  to  admit  a  Deity  of  some  kind,  —  and  to  manu- 
facture a  thousand  rather  than  be  without  one,  —  is,  in 
your  estimation,  a  strong  indication  of  there  being  a  Deity, 
and  of  this  religious  tendency  in  our  nature  being  be- 
stowed by  Ilim ;  but  whether  originating  with  Chance  or 
God,  you  would  reasonably  argue  that  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
religious  nature  of  many  and  that,  as  all  your  philosophy 
must  be  founded  on  that  nature  such  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it 
is  nofj  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
Deity,  though  there  be  none.  You  would  also,  perhaj>s, 
sjiy  that,  for  that  very  reason,  the  enteq>rise  of  Atheism 
to  eradicate  this  notion  fix>m  men's  minds  must  be  utterly 
futile;  and  if  asked  why,  you  would  siiy  that,  whether 
there  l>e  a  God  or  not,/a<'/  shows  that  it  is  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature  to  believe  in  one,  even  though 
there  be  none.  Apply  a  similar  ai^iment  to  this  subject 
of  i)rjiyer,  and  I  fancy  you  will  find  it  tolerably  parallel. 
But  you  are  still  more  unreasonable  in  your  ]x>sition  than 
the  Atheist  in  his.  The  Atheist  in  the  parallel  case  might 
still  have  to  utter  a  little  apologetic  nonsense,  from  which 
you  would  be  debarred.  He  might  say,  "  Well,  admitting 
it  to  be  a  principle  of  our  nature  that  men  tcitt  believe  in 
a  Gknl,  and  that  therefore  I  shan't  be  able  to  eradicate  it, 
it  may  have  l)een  implanted  by  that  Chance  which  has 
alreadv  done  fu>  man v  other  wonderful  thin<rs!''  But  as 
to  you,  —  no  such  doughty  machinn  as  chance  is  at  your 
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beck;  if  you  admit  that  the  impulse  to  "prayer,"  and 
belief  in  its  propriety  and  necessity,  is  a  noimal  fact  in 
Uio  constitution  of  humanity,  —  tliat  it  is  the  spontaneous 
conclusion  of  unsophisticated  reason  and  feeling,  —  you, 
with  9/our  views  of  an  All  wise  Fabricator  of  man's  nature, 
cannot  rt»8ort  to  any  similar  hypothesis.  All  this  I  have 
^aid,  becsiuse  you  admit  the^^c^  adverted  to;  and  I  say 
lliat  insteail  of  calling  it  a  "puzzle,"  and  sitting  down 
content  with  that,  you  are  bound  to  take  it  into  your 
)>hil(>A<>phy.  Now  if  you  do  so,  I  think  you  will  have  as 
ininolublc  a  i)roblem  as  that  supposed  "  incompatibility  of 
prayer  with  general  laws,"  which  induces  you  to  reject  all 
prayer;  —  namely,  an  "unvarj'ing  law"  within  man  which 
prompts  him  to  pray,  and  "unvarying  laws"  without^ 
which  inform  him,  it  appears,  that  he  will  always  pray  to 
to  no  purpose  I 

But  this  letter  has  grown  to  a  greater  length  than  I 
intended ;  if  I  c<mclude  it  here,  do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
going  to  leave  your  soi-disaut  "philosophy"  unassailed. 
I  say,  indeed,  that  the  general  facts  I  have  insisted  on, 
(established  by  induction,  ought  to  induce  you  to  recant 
your  opinion ;  but,  quite  apart  from  that,  I  deem  it  shal- 
low, and,  in  another  letter,  will  endeavor  to  prove  it  so. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

R.  E.  n.  o. 


LETTER   LI. 

TO   TUJB    SAME. 

Jan.  15, 1849. 

My  dear  young  Friend, 

I  write  without  waiting  for  any  reply  to  my  last; 
Wcause,  of  tlie  two,  I  would  prefer  letting  you  have  my 
views  in  full  without  any  answer  from  you  whatever. 
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Supposing  thst  fact  trae  on  which  I  have  so  mndli 
insisted  in  my  last  letter,  then,  even  if  I  were  to  admit  all 
that  your  philosophy  claims,  what  would  follow  ?  Why, 
that  you  could  not,  as  you  say,  reconcile  the  **  efficacy  of 
prayer"  with  the  "  unvarying  laws  of  nature."  Now,  as  I 
contend  that  there  are  many  other  things  in  the  coex- 
istence of  which  you  believe,  though  you  cannot  reconcile 
them,  —  as,  for  example,  in  the  absolute  prescience  of  God, 
and  the  responsibility  of  man  —  His  infinite  goodness,  in 
spite  of  the  permission  of  evil  —  and  the  connection  of 
body  and  mind,  though  there  seems  to  be  utter  dissimi- 
larity of  substance  —  (not  to  mention  a  hundred  more,)  — 
I  presume  I  grant  you  very  little,  if  I  concede  in  the 
present  case  your  impotence  to  reconcile  paradoxical 
truths ;  and  that  you  take  a  great  deal  more  than  either  I 
or  any  one  else  will  give  you,  when  you  assume  that 
because  you  cannot  reco7icile  "  prayer "  with  the  "  immu- 
tability" of  God,  and  the  unvar}'ing  operation  of  His 
laws,  therefore  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  an  illusion. 

But  now  let  me  examine  your  philosophy  itself  and  see 
what  it  is  worth.  You  say,  first,  that  as  "general  laws" 
of  unvarying  uniformity  have  been  enacted  by  divine 
wisdom,  and  the  Deity  is  immutable,  prayer  can  have  no 
efficacy ;  it  cannot  avert  the  evil  nor  propitiate  the  good, 
which,  in  either  case,  will  and  must  befall  us,  whether  we 
pray  or  not ;  so  that  to  **  pray  is  to  play  the  fooL" 

I  wish,  when  you  talk  of  "general  laws,"  you  woidd 
not  forget  that  they  are  perpetually  modified  and  trav- 
ersed by  laws  which  have  to  us^  all  the  effect  of  special 
laws ;  which  produce  events  to  us  contingent  and  fortu- 
itous, and  which  may  be,  for  aught  you  can  prove^  infi- 
nitely varied  m  operation,  relatively  to  a  number  of  con- 
ditions of  which  "prayer"  maybe  one,  A  house  is  burned 
do\i'n :  you  say  it  is  the  law  of  fire  to  bum;  very  true  — 
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bat  when,  of  five  men  in  it,  one  escapes  and  four  perish, 
what  is  the  general  law  which  produces  these  opposite 
results  ?  A  vessel  is  wrecked,  and  goes  down ;  but  wliy 
seven  are  save<l  and  twenty-seven  drowned,  it  might,  in 
like  manner,  be  difficult  to  show  by  any  general  law. 
The  results  to  us  arc  so  fortuitous,  and  so  little  under  the 
dominion  of  known  /air,  that  we  never  dare  to  sikjc- 
ulate  on  them;  and,  by  the  minutest  difference  in  the 
amingement  of  the  most  trivial  circumstances,  these  re- 
milts  may  be  endlessly  modified.  Now  it  is  out  of  these, 
to  us, "fortuities,'*  in  which,  as  seen  by  an  infinite  intellect, 
theco  is  "law,**  as  everywhere  else,  though  %ce  can  ti*ace 
none,  that  God  selects  the  instnunents  of  that  discipline 
which  Ho  exercises  over  each  one  of  us,  and  which,  for 
aught  we  can  demonstrate^  He  may  actually  vary  and 
modify,  but,  at  all  events,  may  have  detennined  before- 
hand shall  be  "varied  and  modified,"  with  reference  to 
Prayer.  Even  if  one  were  to  suppose  the  results  mod- 
ified quite  pro  re  natdy  in  reference  to  the  ever-shifling 
conditions  of  the  individual  mind,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  you  to  disprove  it,  though  I  deem  the  notion  unphilo- 
sophical;  there  would  be  no  impossibility  in  it.  The 
Infinite  Wisilom  that  weaves  "  the  whole  web  of  our  life " 
can,  if  He  pleases,  insert  a  thread  or  draw  out  a  broken 
one ;  and  yet  the  entire  plan,  except  at  the  point  of  such 
"  eallida  junctura,**  may  remain  as  it  was,  and  the  general 
result  be  reached  by  a  slightly  varied  road.  All  this 
would,  if  Ho  pleased,  be  as  easy  to  Him  as  for  an  old 
woman  to  mend  a  cabba<je-not.  But  not  to  insist  on  this. 
However  foreseen  and  provided  for,  it  is  by  the  aforesaid 
endless  intricacies  in  the  operation  of  "general  laws,''  — 
intrica<*ies  which  we  can  never  reduce  to  calculation, 
because  they  arc  the  result  of  the  intervention  of  a  iIkhi- 
sand  secondary  laws,  more  or  less  general,  and  of  which 
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the  condition  of  "prayer"  may  be  one, — that  God  se- 
cures our  absolute  dependence  on  Htnii — renders  that 
"  Prevision  "  on  which  proud  science  is  so  fond  of  counting 
as 'its  ultimate  triumph,  an  impossible  vanity,  —  and 
effectually  prevents  us,  and  will  ever  prevent  us,  with  all 
our  wisdom,  from  knowing  "  what  a  day  or  an  hour  shall 
bring  forth."  And  as  by  these  contingent  events — I 
mean  qpntingent  to  us  —  He  secures  our  perpetual  de- 
pendence, —  so  within  these  limits  man  instinctively  feels 
is  the  sphere  of  prayer.  When  we  have  once  ascertained 
a  "general  law,"  we  never  pray  that  thcU  may  cease  to 
act:  no  sane  man  prays  that  gravitation  may  be  sus- 
pended ;  that  he  may  never  die ;  that  if  his  house  catch 
fire,  fire  may  not  bum  it;  but  only  that  things  may  be 
granted  or  averted,  which,  in  millions  of  ways,  he  sees, 
by  experience^  admit  of  either  alternative. 

I  see  your  objection  here;  but,  pardon  me,  I  have 
already  anticipated  both  it  and  the  answer  to  it.  You 
will  object^  of  course,  that  though  the  events  to  which  I 
have  referred  are  "  fortuities  "  to  tw,  they  are  not  so  to  an 
infinite  intellect  (which  not  only  I  grant,  but  contend 
for);  that  they  have  been " pre-arranged,"  and  will  take 
effect,  in  due  time  and  order,  in  the  rigid  concatenation  of 
"antecedents  and  consequents."  Very  well;  but  not  to 
content  myself  with  what  I  have  already  said,  I  answer 
thus:  —  Must  you  not  grant  that  the  phenomena  of  men's 
blinds,  as  well  as  all  outward  events,  are  among  the 
things  which  enter  into  this  concatenation  of  pre-arrange- 
nients?  Must  you  not  grant  that  they  are  among  the 
most  important  "antecedents"  of  almost  all  human  events? 
Now,  can  you  show  that  "Prayer"  is  not  one  of  these 
mental  "  conditions  "  and  "  antecedents  "  of  certain  effects? 

Let  us  suppose,  and  I  am  confident  I  may  defy  you  to 
disprove  it,  (I  indeed  believe  it  is  the  absolute  truth,)  that 
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amoogtt  other  "pre«mngeiiieiits  "  of  Dhine  Wi5doiiu  — 
and  to  the  nmioteDanoe  of  which,  therefore,  all  thai  **  im- 
mutability," on  which  yon  found  so  much,  is  {4e*lged.  — it 

has  been  decreed  that  ^  Praver  ^  shall  be  one  of  the  indis- 

• 

pensable  conditions  of  the  stable  enjoyment  of  God's  fixor. 
Let  us  suppose  He  has  decreed,  that,  ance  it  is  fit  and 
right,  in  its^lf^  that  the  creatures  of  His  power,  the  sabje«ts 
of  His  law,  the  objects  of  His  boimty,  should  express  tLcir 
homage ;  —  that  since  they  can  be  fully  hapf ^y  (as  He  wills 
they  should  be)  only  in  the  continual  recognition  of  tbeir 
dependence  on  Him; — that  smce,  whatever  inierior  2«:«r»l 
He  may  bestow  upon  them,  they  cannot  («udh  is  tbeir 
nature)  know  what  permanent  and  unalloye*!  ft&hy  i^s.  b^ 
in  EQs  **  fiiTor  which  is  life,  and  His  loving  kiD*lne«»  wLicQ 
18  better  than  life," — let  us  suppose^  I  say,  f'>r  iL*se  rea- 
sons, He  has  decreed  that,  as  an  act  of  fealty,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude,  as  a  symbol  of  dependence.  a«  an  mt«ruK-«: 
of  want,  prayer  shall  be  an  unvarying  pre-re^mate  of  aH 
real  permanent  good ;  —  that  thoi^  He  may  often  refb.«€r  a 
petition  for  Hendng  temporal  good,  because  it  m  b»xt  seem- 
ing, or  refuse  it  because  He  intends  yet  greater  ^^xA  by 
denying,  — He  has  decreed,  and  for  ever,  thai  in  the  end 
only  he  shall  be  truly  haf^y,  get  what  he  hopei,  and  receive 
what  he  needs,  who  "seeks  His  face,^  —  let  us  »cpp<>e.  I 
say,  all  this,  (and  I  am  very  certain  you  canxkot  6^«ov  h.4 
improbability  or  absurdity.)  what  then  ?  Why  j:i«t  t'f.i*,  — 
tliat  if  this  be  a  condition  of  the  I>i\ine  condu/ri  t^/'s%rd4 
us,  if  it  be  one  of  the  *•  wi«e  pre^arrani^ement*  "  —  '/f«^  'A 
the  "  unvarying  laws,"  —  your  *•  j.»hilo-ir,pliy,"  my  y^iu^ 
friend,  is  still  very  true,  but  unluckily  <v>nfiiie*  your  *^  f^k- 
elusion ! "  I  have  introduced,  you  Mre,  but  %jyA\^zT  fAy*j*tr 
pleasant  "  antecedents,"  and  your  little  syllogijim  hfAfi^  uf> 
longer. 

If  jou  say  you  cannot  see  the  reascmaJlfUTUJU  of  the  cr/n- 
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dition  itself  as  you  can  of  industry  being  a  condition  of 
success  in  life,  or  uprightness  a  condition  of  possessing  the 
esteem  of  others,  —  I  answer,  that  Z  neither  know  nor  can 
conceive  of  any  condition  more  reasonable  than  that  a 
creature  should  express  his  dependence,  a  beggar  appeal 
to  a  benefactor ;  nor  anything  more  reasonable  than  that 
the  Sovereign  Beneficence  should  shed  no  bounties  on  those 
who,  though  in  abject  poverty,  are  too  proud  or  too  pre- 
sumptuous to  seek  aid  of  Infinite  Affluence ! 

If  you  say  that  you  see  not  how  prayer  should  change 
the  purpose  of  an  Immutable  Deity,  I  have  replied,  on  the 
very  scheme  of  your  own  philosophy,  that  prayer  may  be 
one  of  the  antecedents  fixed  by  that  very  Immutability ; 
and  if  so,  your  argument  is  retorted  with  interest ;  —  for 
then  not  to  pray  is  to  expect  that  He  will  change  His  "  im- 
mutable "  purpose,  and  nullify  His  own  conditions  of  our 
success ! 

If  you  say,  you  cannot  see  a  casual  connection  between 
prayer  and  its  fulfilment^  I  reply,  that  you  know  it  is  the 
boast  of  modem  philosophy  to  have  discovered  that  we  know 
not  the  real  casual  connection  between  any  antecedent  and 
its  consequent.  I  am  sure,  as  I  have  above  sjdd,  that  this 
"  antecedent  and  consequent "  may  be  seen  to  be  as  rea- 
sonable as  any  in  the  world. 

Finally  —  I  would  ask  you,  why  you  ever  address  a  prayer 
for  aid  to  your  fellow  man  ?  If  you  say,  as  doubtless  you 
will,  "  Oh,  but  he  is  capable  of  being  moved,  —  of  having 
his  will  changed,"  —  I  answer,  very  true ;  but  go  one  step 
further  back,  and  see  whether  you  are  not  in  the  same 
dilemma  as  before :  for  these  determinations  of  your  neigh- 
bor's mind  are  among  the  "  pre-arrangements,"  elements  in 
the  huge  complications  of  "  general  laws,"  on  which  you 
lay  so  much  stress !  They  are  "  pre-arranged  "  before  you 
utt^r  a  syllable;  and  though  whether  they  shall  be  in  your 


filvor  or  not,  is  nnknown  to  yo^  it  b  aD  knovs  by  tbe 
Intiiiite  lutellect,  and  tlie  resuli  has  entered  i&to  I&  -  fn- 
arraii^emenl*.*'  If  yoa  say,  as  h  is  oenaza  y«i  wiZ  av. — 
"  But  my  appeal  may  be  among  the  pn-'jrr'ii^^I  mfth-:*l§ 
of  operating  that  result,  I  answer — -Eiartry  «o.  Stick 
to  that  argoment ;  only  TCBember  that  h  may  e^fBiSy  injtid 
for  the  necessity  and  daly  of  prayer.** 

In  short,  the  mere  coneatenation  of  anteeedest?  azt-i  ecc- 
seqncnts, — even  to  the  adndasoo  of  the  ma«t  Ji^l  'ii^Giat 
of**  moral  necessity,"  — will  not  arail  to  p-cove  Hat  •  zx^- 
cacy  of  prayer ; "  as,  indeed,  the  immense  majc<ity  c^  tbc*He: 
who  have  advocated  that  doctiine  have  never  pntez^k:*! 
anvthin*;  of  the  kind.  Yoa  can  coh-  reBder  t^jkt  ^nrsr- 
ment  conclusive  bv  tnminir  voor  ^  seoeral  law* ""  i^to  \i^ 
Mahometan's  **fiite;"  and  then  yoQ  may  «^?^«e£^<€w  wril> 
eqnal  reason,  with  aU  coo'Iitioas  of  **  jire«iesdDed  **  erect*. 
•*  What  is  to  be  is  to  be :  "^  that  wiH  fettle  everrtiii^z  irjr 
you.  You  may,  for  that  reason,  dbf  i€£<e  with  i!>lvc?y  a:§ 
a  condition  of  succe<is  in  vour  profesa<«n.  with  iTa^knitcr  in 
the  choice  of  a  house  or  a  wife,  just  as  with  **  praytr  "*  a^  a 
condition  of  God^^s  Uesanz. 

If  you  choose  to  go  thus  £ir,  I  think  you  wiO  be  ffxe^- 
tent,  —  but  yoa  will  certainly  be  im«looe.  Yoa  aav  *ay. 
if  von  please  (as,  I  dare  say,  a  metaphyseal  <o|:li«t  w/yiLd. 
though  I  hope  you  would  not,) — -WeiL  my  yJLf^.yj 
still  holds  true ; — for  it  seems  the  '  law* '  are  ciiVir^ !- ::. 
and  you  have  but  introduce*!  another :  aad  as  all  \i.^.  i'^.k- 
nomena  are  concatenate*L  if  I  <r//4  to  j-ray  :l*  an  ii,-r>>  '  -v- 
ble  condition,  it  L»  alrea«1y  decree*!  i?ia:  1  *Lai] ;  ai.-i  if  :xa, 
I  am  exempted  from  further  troaUini;  my^'S  ^W-r*  :L« 
matter.'^  In  that  case  I  sliall  not  thiiik  it  v^rth  vLL«:  ar«T 
longer  to  argue  with  you  ;  only  rem^rmljer  tliat  if  ynk\^ 
be  an  indispensable  pre^conditirm  of  Go^l^  £iivf^,  t/«f7i  if 
you  do  not  pray,  yon  "  lose  the  WfcA^in^.*'     If  y^i  nrl  ^m 
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such  a  theory,  you  may  triumph  in  your  soi-disant  philo- 
sophy ;  but  «ucA  a  victory,  my  young  Pyrrhus,  without 
waiting  for  another,  will  ruin  you. 

I  have  not  thought  it  of  moment  to  reply  to  the  logical 
refinement  sometimes  urged  —  that  even  if  it  be  granted 
that  prayer  is  an  indispensable  pre-condition  of  the  divine 
favor  its  inefficacy  as  a  proper  cause  may  still  be  main- 
tained;— for  I  am  convinced  that  you  would  not  urge  it 
seriously.  As  to  the  events  it  is  all  one,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  discuss  such  subtleties. 

If  a  man  were  to  offer  you  an  estate  on  the  payment  of 
a  peppercorn  rent  (and  our  "  prayers "  are  worth  not  so 
much  to  the  Deity),  it  is  certain  that  the  man's  bounty, 
and  not  the  peppercorn,  would  be  the  cause  of  your  good 
fortune;  but  as  without  the  peppercorn  you  would  be 
without  the  estate,  I  imagine  you  would  have  little  inclina- 
tion to  chop  logic  with  him  about  its  being  "  casual "  or 
otherwise. 

It  is  my  unfeigned  "  prayer,"  my  young  friend,  that  you 
may  speedily  revise  your  opinion,  and  not  be  "  spoiled  by 
philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  which  by  the  way,  in  the 
present  case,  are  but  diflferent  terms  for  the  same  thing. 
Ever  yours  £uth^illy  and  affectionately, 

B.  £.   H.   6. 

LETTER  LII. 

TO . 

August,  1S49. 

My  deab  Friend, 

So  you  have  really  the  effrontery  to  suppose  that  I 
shall  admit  your  caricature  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment to  be  a  true  picture !  I  am  resolved  to  be  plain  with 
you  on  this  subject,  and  to  tell  you,  once  for  all,  my  mind. 
I  shall  first  vindicate  my  own  views ;  but  do  not  imagine  I 
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shall  stop  there ;  ^rd  your  sword-belt  tight,  for,  be  assnred, 
you  shall  he  put  on  the  defensive  before  I  have  done  with 
you.  But  I  cannot  write  to-day.  In  a  day  or  two  expect 
to  hear  from  me.  I  could  not  delay,  however,  sending  this 
brief  protest  against  your  most  odious  and  unjust  car- 
icature. 

In  spite  of  all, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

B.  £.  H.  G. 


LETTER    LIII. 

TO  TELE  SAME. 

Mr  DEAB  Friend, 

You  have  discovered,  it  seems,  that  you  cannot  be- 
lieve the  "  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Atonement."  I  am 
sure  you  cannot,  neither  can  ly  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment be  what  you  represent  it.  You  will  say,  pcrhapa^, 
that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  majority  of  Chri^tianfi.  I  am 
certain  it  is  7iot ;  but  if  it  were,  it  is  not  mine  ;  and  it  is 
mine  that  I  am  bound  to  expound,  and  you  to  confute. 

I  will  talk  to  you  in  freedom,  as  we  used  to  do  wb€ii  we 
live<l  nearer ;  with  love,  as  our  long  frieodsfcip  <lfi:iiu&-i«. 
and  with  honesty  no  less  claimed  by  truth*  An*!,  my  d«w 
friend,  bear  with  me,  i^  here  and  there,  afftctl'^ri  *f:*:rr.^ 
urgent;  for  I  do,  in  very  truth,  believe  iLax  th';  ^-***:r^,*r  / 
the  (iospel  consists  eminently  in  thw  oi^  anwri^.  A.v:  v, 
have  thought  £ir  greater  and  better  ro<^  t  rian  I  \iT*^y^A  :.v 
Ihj  —  and  (which  is  significant)  have  t.'.o^z^.t  »o  rr^-,r* 
strongly  as  they  grew  older,  and  felt  iD/rr*A*irj^7.  hj  y^- 
sonal  experience,  the  value  of  what  th^y  LfriJ  v,  4«*.'.  \\ 
this  eminently  was  their  Hope.  ThoA  it  wm  «xa  K,  \ix^,^, 
Foster,  Chalmers,  Dr.  JohmvHi. 

I7* 
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And  now  for  yonr  fancy  sketch.  You  say,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  "  current "  notions  of  Christians,  "  Go<l  is  repre- 
sented, in  moody  inexorable  wrath,  as  averse  to  save  man 
till,  Moloch-like,  He  was  unjustly  propitiated  by  innocent 
blood ;  till  Christ's  sufferings  wrung  from  Ilim  a  sullen  and 
ungracious  pardon."  Who  can  believe  this,  you  ask  ? 
Who,  indeed  ?  I  cannot,  for  one ;  but  then  I  know  of  no 
one  else  who  does. 

I  grant  that  in  some  bygone  ages,  and  even  now,  among 
some  uneducated  folks,  that  know  not  how  to  think  clearly 
or  to  speak  justly,  —  perhaps  also  in  some  fimatical  or  in- 
judicious hymns,  of  whose  authors  the  same  may  be  said, 
and,  of  course,  in  the  select  but  very  limited  circle  of  anti- 
nomianism,  —  you  may  meet  with  extravagances  of  state- 
ment which,  more  or  less,  justify  your  caricature  ;  but  it 
is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  a  caricature,  even  of  the 
most  injudicious  representations ;  and  the  immense  majority 
of  Christians  would,  I  am  perfectly  confident,  reftise  to  ac- 
cept it  as  their  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  just  as  much  as 
I  do. 

At  all  events,  if  it  is  with  me  you  think  you  are  in  con- 
troversy, you  are  quite  mistaken.  I  reject  and  abhor  your 
description  of  the  doctrine  as  much  as  you  can  do,  and  you 
must  therefore  give  a  very  different  reply  to  my  arguments ; 
and  when  I  say  my  arguments,  I  know  I  also  speak  the  sen- 
timents of  the  vast  majority  of  Christians.  But  at  all  events, 
be  pleased  to  argue  with  m£. 

In  the  first  plac<},  then,  so  far  from  belie>'ing  Gk)d  averse 
to  save  man,  I  believe  that  it  was  the  very  intensity  of  Hisi 
desire  to  do  so,  (as  the  New  Testament  plainly  teaches,) 
which  prompted  Him  to  interpose  in  our  behalf:  "  God  so 
loved  the  world  as  to  give  Ilis  only  begotten  son;"  and  as 
to  what  you  say  of  "  injustice^^'*  I  belive  that  whatever  was 
done,  was  done  with  ,Chri8t'8  own  perfectly  voluntary  con- 


carrence,  is  the  nine  book  teaches:  ^ Xo  man  taheih  mj 
life  firom  me :  I  lay  it  down  of  invsei£**  Now,  if  this  were 
done  hj  Cbrist^s  T<4nntarT  ad,  where  is  the  iDhi«Uce? 
How,  indeed,  was  it  more  nnjnst  ior  God  to  aDow  Christ 
thus  to  lay  down  His  life,  of  .His  otm/rwKiB^  on  mr  the- 
ory than  on  yoars?  I  shall  presently  ^low  that  it  is  at  least 
more  incomprehensihle  oo  toots.  For  since  too  admit  that 
Christ  did  not  die  for  any  &alt  of  His  own,  and  contend  that 
He  di<l  not  die  for  any  fimlt  of  ours,  for  what  did  He  die, 
and  for  what  reason  did  God  kt  Him  ?  On  yow  theory,  aO 
this  not  a  little  perplexes  me.  But  I  shall  come  to  that 
presently.  Depend  on  it.  I  shall  not  fail  to  ask  yoa  ior  a 
theory  of  the  rationale  of  Chrisfs  death. 

Well,  then,  tet  believe  that  it  was  God's  intense  love  for 
man  which  led  Him  to  adopt  so  stnpeddoas  a  method  of 
evincing  it,  and  that  He  jostly  conld  do  so,  because  Christ 
was  as  willing  to  be  "  given  "  for  man  as  God  to  "  give  " 
Him.  But  you  say :  —  **  Why  could  not  God  forgive  the 
sin  of  man  without  anv  such  intervention?  Could  He  not 
forgive  just  as  a  father  can  —  absolutely  and  without  any 
compensation  to  law?     Who  can  believe  the  contrary?*' 

/can,  for  one.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  should  be 
justified,  —  apart  fix>m  what  I  deem  the  revealed  &ct,  that 
Atonement  has  been  provided,  apart  from  the  ondenee  of 
Scripture  on  the  matter, — in  affirming  the  contradictory  of 
your  proposition,  or  in  pronouncing  at  all  confidently  either 
way.  The  subject  is,  in  my  judgment,  "  far  too  hi«rh  for 
tis "  to  be  dealt  with  a  priori.  But  in  spite  of  the  confi- 
dence with  which  this  seemingly  simple  view  of  yours  is 
often  propounded,  I  do  mean  to  contend  that,  even  by  the 
light  of  nature,  (if  we  enter  into  the  subject  at  all  profound- 
ly,) there  is  quite  as  much  reason  to  doubt  your  theory  as 
to  affirm  it.     And  the  more  the  subject  is  investigated,  the 

20* 
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less  reason  I  apprehend  will  there  appear  for  a  summary  a 
priori  determhiation  of  it. 

Xor  do  I  fear  lest  one  of  yonr  candor  should  indulge  in 
the  usual  talk  of  "  absurdity,"  "  antiquated  prejudices,"  and 
the  like.  I  know  that  you  will  concede  that  I  am  as  quali- 
fied by  thought  and  reading  to  form  an  opinion  as  yourself; 
I  know  you  will  admit  that  many  minds  of  the  very  first  or- 
der have  also  arrived  at  the  same  conviction,  namely,  that 
there  mat/  have  been,  that  there  may  be,  a  moral  impossi- 
bility in  the  way  of  proclaiming  a  universal  amnesty  to  a 
guilty  world  without  some  homage,  like  that  of  the  Atone- 
ment, to  the  principle  of  Law. 

To  your  question,  therefore,  "  Can  we  conceive  that  it  is 
not  always  possible  for  a  father  to  forgive,  as  a  father,  sim- 
ply and  absolutely  ?  And  cannot  God  do  so  too  ?  "  I  re- 
ply, it  does  not  follow  that  even  man  can  forgive  his  own 
son,  simply  and  absolutely,  if  he  be  a  King  as  well  as  a 
Father :  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  it  does  not  follow  that  Grod 
can.  And  it  is  precisely  here,  as  I  conjecture,  that  we  should 
find,  if  we  could  comprehend  the  entire  problem  instead  of 
a  very  small  part  of  it,  —  if  we  knew  the  great  "  arcana  "  of 
the  divine  government  in  all  its  immensity,  —  if  we  knew 
all  the  relations  of  this  world  to  other  worlds,  of  our  race  to 
other  races,  and  of  the  bearings  of  Time  on  Eternity,  — the 
origin  of  the  real  difficulty  in  man^s  salvation,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  Atonement.  We  can  only  reason  a  little 
way ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  reason,  I  do  not  flinch  from  say- 
ing that  every  faet  we  know  is  against  the  theory  of  your 
simple  unconditional  forgiveness. 

We  can  but  reason  in  reference  to  a  subject  so  vast,  and 
in  all  its  bearings  so  infinitely  transcendental  to  our  com- 
prehension, by  analog}/.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  in  any 
moral  government  witji  which  we  are  acquainted,  or  of 
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which  we  can  form  any  conception, — in  any  government 
whose  subjects  are  ruled  by  motit€4  only,  and  where  •riW  is 
unconstrained,  the  principle  of  the  prompt  unconditional 
panlon  of  crime  on  profession  of  repentance,  and  f  tarpose  of 
amendments,  would  be  most  disastrous ;  —  as  we  invariably 
see  it  Lh,  in  a  fiunily,  in  a  school,  in  a  political  eommunity. 
No\\\  liave  we  anv  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  irovemment 
most  emphatically  morale —  a  government  of  which  all  the 
moral  governments  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  bm 
im])erfect  imitations,  and  whidi  are,  indeed,  ic>nnded  on  a 
very  partial  application  of  the  laws  which  a  perfect  moral 
government  implies,  similar  easy  goo«l-natured  lenity  would 
be  attended  with  less  ruinous  effects  ?    If  we  have  none, 
then,  nnce  we  cannot  think  that  God*s  gi~»vemnient  will  or 
can  cease  to  be  moral ;  or  that  He  ever  will  phy ideally  cnn. 
strain  Hb  creatures  to  be  happy  or  holy,  —  indeed  the  very 
notion  involves  a  contradiction  in  temLs, — would  not  the 
proposed  course  of  universally  pardoning  guilt  on  profe«<?3on 
of  penitence  prove,  in  all  probability,  mo«t  calamitous  ?  Let 
us  then  suppose  (no  diflieult  thing)  that  Go«l  f  jrt-*yi w  this ; 
—  that  such  a  procedure  would  be  of  [»emiciott$  c*^nse<|uen- 
ces,  not  to  this  worhl  only,  but  for  auiiht  we  know,  to 
manv ;  tliat  it  would  diminish  His  autlioritv,  relax  the  tie* 
of  al1i*giance,  invite  His  subjc-cts  to  revolt,  make  them  think 
dislovalty  a  trivial  matter  ?     If  so,  —  and  I  defv  vou  to 
prove  that  it  may  not  be  so,  —  then  would  there  not  be 
b<*nigtiity  as  well  as  justice,  mercy  as  well  as  equity,  in  re- 
foaing  the  exercise  of  a  weak  com[*a<!sion  which  would  de- 
stroy more  than  it  would  save  ?    Let  us  supfKise  further, 
that  knowing  all  this,  Go^l  knew  also  that  His  yearning 
compasnon  for  lost  and  guilty  man  might  be  safely  gratified 
by  such  an  expedient  as  the  Atonement ;  tliat  so  far  frrfjn 
weakening  the  bontls  of  allejriancf^,  such  an  accept  anrr.  nf  a 
voluntary  propitiation  would   strengthen    them;    that    it 
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would  flash  on  all  worlds  an  indelible  conviction  no  less  of 
His  justice  than  of  His  mercy; — of  His  justice  that  He 
could  not  pardon  without  so  tremendous  a  sacrifice,  —  of 
His  mercy  that  He  would  not,  to  gratify  it,  refrain  even 
from  this ;  —  that  it  would  crush  for  ever  that  subtle  soph- 
ism so  naturally  springing  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  which 
gives  to  temptation  its  chief  power  —  that  God  is  too  mer- 
ciful to  punish  ;  I  say,  if  all  this  be  so,  —  and  I  fimcy  you 
wDl  find  it  diflicult  to  prove  that  it  may  not  be  so,  —  does 
not  the  Atonement  assume  a  new  aspect  ?  Is  it  any  longer 
chargeable  with  absurdity  or  caprice  ?  May  it  not  be  just- 
ly pronounced  a  device  worthy  of  divine  wisdom  and  be- 
niiniitv  ?  Is  it  not  calculated  to  secure  that  which  is  its 
proposed  end?  —  at  once  to  make  justice  doubly  venerable 
and  mercy  doubly  dear  ?  — justice  more  venerable  that  it 
could  not  be  lightly  assuaged ;  mercy  more  dear  that  it 
would  bo  gratified,  though  at  such  a  cost  ? 

Thus  (so  fiir  from  your  representation  being  just)  our 
theory  is,  that  God  was  intensely  desirous,  as  well  as  Christ, 
of  man's  salvation;  and  that  the  mode  of  achieving  it, 
though  we  cannot,  a  priori^  speculate  on  it,  was  the  result 
of  a  great  moral  necessity,  which  JiOve  was  resolved  to  con- 
front since  it  could  not  evade  it.  And  hence  it  is  that  so 
many  millions,  won  and  vanquished  by  this  spectacle,  have 
declared  (and  this  is  the  only  just  influence  of  the  doctrine) 
that  it  is  the  "Atonement"  which  has  chiefly  furnished 
them,  as  with  hope  and  peace,  so  with  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  revere  Justice,  to  obey  Layr,  to  "  go  and  sin  no 
more."  If  you  say  that  the  presumed  moral  necessity  for 
some  such  method  of  salvation,  —  which  should  provide  a 
safe  amnesty  for  guilt  by  securing  the  law  from  dishonor, 
is  a  mere  speculation,  —  I  grant  that,  apart  from  Scripture^ 
it  i^  so ;  but  I  also  contend  that  if  we  consider  what  a  moral 
government  is,  and  must  ever  involve,  it  is  as  probable^  and 
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as  truly  philosophical,  as  the  connter-speculation  you  would 
substitute  for  it.  . 

And,  after  all,  must  not  yoii  too  imagine  some  imknown, 
inscrutable,  moral  necessity  for  so  astouni^ng  a  Ihct  as  the 
death  of  Christ;  for  the  most  cruel  and  agoniiung  death  of 
the  only  human  being  who,  as  you  believe  not  less  than  I, 
was  perfectly  innocent,  and  deserved  not  to  suffer  at  all? 
And  here,  having  vindicated  my  view,  aa  intrinsically  not 
less  probable  and  philosophical  than  your  own,  I  proceed  to 
show  that  it  is  abundantly  more  so,  and  to  retort  upon  you, 
with  interest,  the  charges  of"  caprice  "  and  absurdity.  We, 
at  all  events,  asugn  an  adequate  cause  of  Christ's  death ; 
you  assign  none  at  all,  or  none  that  does  not  increase  the 
difficulty.  Yes,  my  IHend,  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  but 
that  very  argument  on  which  you  lay  so  much  stress,  name- 
ly, that  the  Atonement  is  needless  in  itself,  and  presents  a 
"  savage ''  view  of  the  government  of  God,  may,  as  I  con- 
ceive, be  retorted,  on  your  theory  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
with  tenfold  cogency.  But  I  must  reserve  the  expression 
of  my  sentiments  for  another  letter. 

Tours  sincerely. 


LETTER   LIV. 

TO  THB  SAME. 


Sapt  11 


Mt  dear  Friknd,    • 

Yes,  —  I  repeat,  that  on  your  theory  the  death  of  Christ 
is  an  utterly  incomprehensible  enigma ;  we  cannot  assign, 
wc  cannot  imagine,  any  reason  for  a  sacrifice  at  once  so  cost 
ly,  yet  so  gratuitous.  In  Christ  we  have  the  only  example 
(yourself  being  witness)  of  perfect  and  iaultlcss  ii 
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which  has  ever  been  exhibited  to  the  world,  and  we  see 
Him,  through  life,  involved  in  the  deepest  shades  of  sor- 
row, and  subjected  to  a  death  of  terrible  and  mysterious 
agonies !  perfect  holiness,  perfect  obedience  to  God,  perfect 
love  to  man,  requited  wath  more  scorn  and  oppressed  with 
more  suffering  than  even  the  foulest  guilt  in  this  world  ever 
was  subjected  to !  And  all  for  —  what  ?  For  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing  that  is  intelligible !  You  tell  me  that  He 
suffered  as  an  example  to  us.  As  an  example?  An  ex- 
ample of  what?  Was  it  as  an  example  of  this — that  the 
more  men  obey  and  love  God,  the  darker  may  be  the  divine 
frown,  and  the  greater  the  liability  to  suffer  under  the  in- 
comprehensible mysteries  of  the  divine  administration  ?  So 
that  if  we  were  to  become  absolutely  perfect  as  Christ  was, 
that  moment  we  might  reach  the  climax  of  misery !  That 
as  He  who  was  alone  "  >nthout  spot "  was  condemned  to  the 
worst  doom,  so,  for  aught  we  can  infer  from  such  an  exam- 
ple, innocence  and  happiness  may  be  in  inverse  proportion ! 
If  you  say  He  suffered  to  show  us  with  what  sweetness  and 
patience  we  ought  to  suffer,  —  you  forget  that  not  only 
would  less  than  such  bitterness  as  His  teach  that  lesson,  but 
that  His  suffering  so  much  more  than  we  do,  with  no  guilt. 
His  own  or  ours,  to  cause  it,  imteaches  the  lesson ;  it  unlun- 
ges  our  trust  in  the  divine  equity  altogether.  You  forget, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  a  double  aspect  of  these  suffei- 
ings.  How  do  they  affect  our  apprehensions  of  God  ?  Can 
we  reconcile  it  with  that  benignity  and  equity  for  which 
you  arc  so  jealous,  to  visit  perfect  innocence  with  more  sor- 
row than  guilt,  merely  to  show  the  guilty  how  they  ought 
to  learn  to  bear  a  just  punishment  ?  I  assure  you  that,  on 
such  a  theory  of  the  divine  administration,  the  death  of 
Christ  is  to  me  the  darkest  blot  on  the  divine  government, 
— the  most  melancholy  and  perplexing  phenomenon  of  the 
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uniTcne,  —  the  most  gratoitons  app€trent  deprutnrc  from 
rcctitadc  and  equity  with  which  the  spectacle  of  the  di\-ine 
conduct  presents  us ! 

And  this  I  feel  with  double  enenn'  and  intensitv  when  I 
recall  the  agony  of  that  prayer  with  which  the  Re^leemer 
prayed  that,  "  if  it  were  possible,"  the  final  horrors  might 
be  spared  Ilim — "the  bitter  cup  pass  away  from  IDm." 

And  that  this  prayer  did  not  refer  to  the  transient  cload 
of  Gethsemane,  but  to  the  prospective  horror?  of  Calvarj-, 
is,  I  think,  evident  fit>m  the  expressive  figure  use*!  by  our 
Lord  at  His  apprehension,  and  which  is  reconled  by  the 
evangelist  who  does  not  record  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane. 
**The  cup,**  says  He,  "which  my  Father  hath  given  me  to 
drink,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?"  —  an  e3q>ression«  which  is  not 
onlv,  as  Palev  savs,  an  instance  of  unde<i<rne<l  harmonv  in' 
the  narratives  of  different  evangelists,  but,  as  I  think,  also 
shows,  by  the  character  of  the  metaphor,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  prayer  in  the  ganlen. 

Thrice,  then.  He  offered  that  prayer;  and  thrice  in  vain. 
Yet,  on  your  theor}',  where  wa*  the  necefssity  ?  AVhy  was 
it  "impossible"  that  the  cup  should  pa«s  fnjm  Him?  Ira- 
possible  ?  Nothing  would  «eem  more  easy ;  nay,  nothing 
more  impossible  than  that,  having  deser\-ed  no  sorrow  at 
all.  His  prayer  should  be  uttere*!  in  vain  ?  I«  OiU  the  way 
in  which  you  would  give  us  a  more  attractive  \it-w  thnn 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  afifonK  of  the  love  of  d-A'f 
Is  it  by  showing  us  the  only  Ix'ing,  in  human  f'^nn,  %v]io 
never  deser\'e<l  to  fiL^el  His^%M//'V,  striving  in  vain  to  pn>- 
pitiate  His  mavi/  ? 

HV,  at  least,  assign  an  ade<|uate  caii<e  of  nil  thin  mys- 
tery; if«  HUpfKjse  that  it  wr-s  t«>  res/ue  :i  I'r-t  worM  tii.it 
God  "wille*!"  tliat  •*the  cup  shouM  not  p:u.-«  fnini  Him;*' 
and  that  Christ,  who  thus  praye<l,  al.-^#  ^willcil"  to  drink 
it  rather  tlian  decline  it,  at  such  a  ci/^t  :*;*  th^:  fn;-lrit;<iu  «.C 
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His  divine  compassion  and  the  surrender  of  a  world  to  per- 
dition. But  you,  what  reason  can  you  assign  ?  Is  it  a 
more  conciliating  view  of  the  divine  justice  and  love  that 
they  thus  afflicted  innocence  for  nothing?  or  nothing  that 
is  intelligible  ?  and  in  spite  of  its  own  heart-rending  cries 
that  if  any  other  expedient  remained  within  the  reach  of 
Omnipotence  itself,  Omnipotence  taxed  to  the  uttermost 
of  its  resources,  that  "  cup  might  pass  away  ?  ** 

So  dee])ly  do  I  feel  the  dark  shadow  which  this  view 
throws  over  the  divine  administration,  that  even  if  the  pos- 
itive texts  for  the  reality  of  the  "  Atonement  ^  were  less 
numerous  and  decisive  than  I  conceive  they  are,  this  mys- 
terious spectacle  of  Perfect  Innocence  treated  by  Divine 
Justice  more  severely  than  guilt,  for  no  imaginable  neces- 
sity, would  go  far  to  conWnce  me  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine ;  but  when  I  further  compare  all  the  inferences  £rom 
the  transaction  itself  with  the  testimony  of  Scripture, — 
when  I  see  how  naturally  the  doctrine  harmonizes  with  the 
entire  strain  of  Revelation,  —  with  ancient  rite  and  sacri- 
fice, ->—  with  dogmatic  statement  and  casual  allusion,  —  with 
imagery,  t}i)e  and  symbol,  —  with  direct  assertion  and 
oblique  reference,  —  I  am  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  is  a  genuine  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Such,  my  friend,  is  my  view  of  the  Atonement ;  not  less 
philosophical,  I  contend,  even  \'iewed,  a  priori,  than  any 
other  which  human  reason  can  devise ;  more  naturally  sus- 
tained by  the  prevailing  language  of  Scripture ;  and  neces- 
sary^ if  we  would  not  render  the  death  of  Christ  (so  liar 
from  being  a  relief)  a  terrible  aggravation  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  divine  administration,  —  an  inscrutable  mys- 
tery-, far  harder  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  itself! 
Argue  against  this  doctrine,  if  you  like,  and  I  will  weigh 
with  scrupulous  conscientiousness  evei-y  sy'lable  on  so  vital 
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a  thomo ;  hnt  your  argument  must  not  be  against  a  phan- 
tom of  your  own  creation,  which  I  renounce  as  much  as 
you ;  it  must  be  founded  on  no  supposition  of  the  diWne 
reluctance  to  save  —  for  it  was  God's  love  which  provided 
the  sacrifice ;  nor  on  presumed  injustice  in  the  infliction  — 
for  Christ  Himself  approved  it ;  nor  on  the  fancy  that  we 
hold  some  base  huckstering  theory  of  precisely  so  many 
ounces  of  suflering  for  so  many  ounces  —  parsimoni- 
ously weighed  out  —  of  mercy!  This  is  absurd  per  se^ 
for  how  can  tranuent  suflering  be  exactly  equal  to  pangs 
of  eternal  duration?  —  it  is  derogatory  to  the  divine 
mercy,  for  if  justice  exact  a  precise  quid  pro  quo^  where  is 
the  scope  for  mercy  at  all? —  and  it  is  utteriy  unnecessary, 
for  the  homage  to  law  consists  in  the  principle  of  the 
Atonement,  not  in  the  amount  of  suflering. 

Ton  must  avoid,  therefore,  all  such  abjured  views,  or  you 
will  not  touch  me  ;  while  your  mm  theory  must  fairiy  an- 
swer those  objections  to  the  divine  equity,  goodness,  and 
love,  which,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  may  be  justly 
retorted  on  it.  And  remember  that  if  you  insist  on  the 
injustice  of  God's  inflicting  suffering  on  Christ  for  the  sins 
of  others,  you  cannot  escape  similar  difficulty,  and  greater 
in  degree,  on  your  own  system  ;  for  can  it  be  less  unjust  to 
inflict  such  sufferings  on  Christ  for  no  sins  at  all  f  If  it 
be  unjust  to  accept  Ilim  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  guilty,  how 
much  more  unjust  must  it  be  to  insist  on  the  sacrifice  for 
nothing,  and  when  the  victim  thrice  implored  in  agony  that, 
"if  it  were  possible,"  the  "cup  might  pass  from  Ilim?" 

You  are  bound  to  demonstrate  the  "  jV/j possibility."  How 
you  should  do  so  on  your  hypothesis  is  to  me  utterly  in- 
conceivable ;  for  you  say  that  God  can,  with  utmost  ease, 
pardon  guilt  without  any  compensation  to  His  justice ;  if 
so,  where  could  be  the  difficulty  of  sparing  innocence?  — 
rather,  how  was  it  possible  to  do  othervrUe?    T\M  ^<i^ 
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answer  these  things  fairly  and  fiilly,  I  shall  continue  to 
believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  not  only  more  con- 
sonant to  Scripture,  but  a  more  rational  account  of  Christ's 

Death,  that  your  own. 

Ever  yours, 

B«   £•   H«   O* 


LETTER   LV. 

TO  ALFRED   WEST,  ESQ. 

Friday,  May  11, 1S49. 

Mt  dear  Friexd, 

If  it  be  the  climax  of  virtue  to  have  practised  it  till  duty 
is  transformed  into  pleasure, —  as  I  am  inclined  to  beheve 
it  is,  —  I  am  far  enough  at  present  from  having  attained 
that  point.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  —  confess,  now,  that  it 
is  the  same  with  you  —  that  things  pleasant  enough  in 
themselves,  at  least  not  painful,  become,  the  moment  they 
assume  the  shape  of  duties,  irksome.  They  put  on,  as  it 
were,  a  stifi^  starched  dress,  and  lose  all  their  alluring,  se- 
ductive looks. 

I  will  give  you  a  whimsical  illustration  of  this.  In  my 
recent  anonymous  brochure^  wliich  met  with  more  appro- 
bation from  the  public  than  perhaps  it  deserved,  —  cer- 
tainly more  than  I  expected,  —  I  felt,  Vfiih  my  accustomed 
£istidiousness,  when  it  came  out,  that  a  thousand  things 
might  be  altered  for  the  better.  As  I  impatiently  glanced 
over  it,  I  felt,  mingled  with  mortification,  a  positive  plea- 
sure in  mentally  making  improvements,  — adding  something 
here,  expunging  something  there,  —  giving  a  phrase  a  new 
turn, — illustrating  a  bare  thought  by  an  image  or  metaphor. 
The  task,  thus  voluntarily  prosecuted,  was  a  positive  delight. 
When,  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  intimated  that  a  new  edition 
was  called  for,  and  I  was  requested  to  furnish  the  ['rinter 
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with  any  alterations  I  might  be  meditating  by  a  fixed  day, 
it  is  inexpressible  with  what  reluctance  I  turned  to  the 
task ;  and  the  thought  that  it  must  be  done  by  a  certain 
time  has  turned  a  pleasant  amusement  into  insupportable 
drudgery.  But  what  perverseness !  The  task  is  the  same : 
and  why  should  the  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  done  make 
it  less  pleasant  ?  I  have  therefore  set  to  work  with  a  mdUI^ 
and  am  reaping  my  reward  by  finding  that  the  task  is  be- 
coming less  a  task  as  I  pursue  it,  though  duty  has  unques- 
tionably marred  the  pleasure. 

In  the  same  way  I  have  often  found  that  if  it  be  nece^* 
9ary  to  read  a  given  book  on  a  given  day,  there  is  not  a 
book,  out  of  the  five  thousand  I  have  around  me,  that  I 
would  not  rather  take  up  than  that  I 

I  have  somewhere  read  —  and  so  have  you  I  doubt  not — 
of  a  petty  German  despot  who,  having  heard  that  an  old 
woman  of  seventy  had  never  been  beyond  the  precincts  of 
her  native  city,  thought  he  should  like  to  "  have  it  to  say  " 
(what  is  too  costly  or  cruel  for  a  despot  if  he  "  would  like 
to  have  something  to  say ! ")  that  one  who  had  lived  to  be 
a  very  old  woman  had  never  been  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city,  and  therefore  decreed  that  she  should  never  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  It  is  said  that  the  poor  old  lady  so 
laid  to  heart  the  loss  of  that  liberty  which  she  had  volun- 
tarily lived  without,  all  her  life,  that  she  took  to  her  bed, 
and  died  in  a  few  days  I  Surely  human  nature  is  the  very 
image  of  that  old  woman. 

We  might  at  least  learn,  one  would  think,  to  submit 
without  grumbling  to  any  necessity,  wliich,  so  long  as  it 
was  no  necessity,  was  not  only  submitted  to  without  com- 
plaint, but  was  embraced  as  a  pleasure !  It  was  a  smart 
saying  of  Locke,  "I^t  your  will  go  whither  necessity  would 
drive,  and  you  will  always  preserve  your  liberty."  Very 
true — very  sagacious,  but  rather  difficult  lopraClVBfe*  ^axclv- 
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larlv  we  may  say,  make  duty  your  pleasure^  and  it  Ti-ill  be 
just  tlie  same  thing  as  pleasure;  but,  like  the  other,  it  is 
more  easily  said  than  done.  The  culmination  of  virtue — 
and  no  doubt,  by  "perseverance  in  well  doing,"  we  may 
approximate  to  it,  though  in  heaven  alone  we  shall  fully 
attain  it  —  is  to  find  pleasure  in  duty,  as  such ;  to  find  not 
only  that  duty  does  not —  as  in  my  absurd  condition,  so 
frankly  confessed,  it  often  does,  —  make  pleasure  itself 
irksome,  but  that,  when  not  absolutely  painful,  (and  in 
heaven  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  painful  duties,)  it  is  in 
itself  a  distinct  source  of  pleasure.  I  believe  even  now, 
and  in  our  imperfect  condition,  tliat  the  having  done  our 
duty  is  a  source  of  greater  pleasure  than  anj-thing  else ; 
but  then  it  is  the  having  done  it,  I  fear.  We  enjoy  it  by 
a  reflex  act,  and  possibly  often  linger  so  long  in  complacent 
retrospect,  that  we  forget  the  next  duty  in  admiring  our- 
selves !  If  we  could  but  feel  pleasure  in  duty  while  it  was 
a-doing,  how  hapi)y  should  we  be,  for  we  should  then  be 
happy  all  the  day  long !  And  it  will  be  so  if  we  persevere. 
"  At  first  we  cannot  serve  God,**  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  but 
by  doing  Wolence  to  all  our  wilder  inclinations.  The  sec^ 
ond  days  of  virtue  are  pleasant  and  easy  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  appendant  laboi-s.  But  when  the  Christian's  last  pit  is 
digged,  when  he  is  descended  to  his  grave  and  hath  finished 
his  state  of  sorrows  and  suffering,  then  God  opens  the  river 
of  abundance,  —  the  river  of  life  and  never  ceasing  felici- 
ties." But  so  different  from  this  is  the  condition  of  men 
in  general,  that  I  almost  think  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
teaching  some  duties  would  be  to  enjoin  the  due  and  regu- 
lar abstinence  from  them.  Tell  a  lazy  man  that  he  is  never 
to  get  out  of  bed  till  ten  in  the  day,  and,  my  life  for  it,  he 
will  fall  in  love  with  early  rising.  Tell  an  irreligious  man 
that  he  s]*.".!!  yv  \  cr  cuter  a  church,  and  there  you  will 
straightway  find  huu.     Certainly,  in  the  present  amiable 
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condition  of  man,  the  very  presence  of  a  law  is  a  great  pro- 
vocative to  neglect  or  violate  it — a  fact  to  which  the  Apos- 
tle seems  to  allude  in  the  seventh  of  Romans ;  a  passage,  by 
the  way,  which  ought  not  to  have  caused  all  the  pother  it 
has  among  the  commentators. 

I  was  amused  by  your  defending  yourself  against  the 
charge  of  negligence  in  writing,  before  you  were  accused. 
I  am  sure  I  said  nothing,  and,  what  is  more,  meant  nothing, 
by  my  silence.  It  is  a  self-betrayal  second  only  to  that  of 
the  good  Athenian  in  Hierocles.  He  told  his  Spartan  friend, 
who  had  commissioned  him  to  purchase  some  books,  that 
he  had  "  never  received  the  letter  about  the  books."  "  Let 
me  tell  you,"  said  a  West  Indian  proprietor  to  his  assembled 
sUves,  afler  some  theft  of  which  he  wished  to  detect  the 
perpetrator,  "  Let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to 
attempt  concealment ;  for  he  who  has  committed  the  deed 
will  find  a  tumor  sprouting  out  of  the  tip  of  his  nose,  which 
will  effectiuilly  betray  him."  Up  went  the  finger  of  the 
lockless  criminal  to  see  whether  the  threatened  pimple  was 
ft-coming  —  and  so  he  was  detected.  My  remarks  on 
negligent  correspondents  were  quite  general ;  but  you  have 
put  your  finger  to  your  nose,  and  stand  self-confessed. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  £.  II.  G. 


LETTER   LVI. 

TO  TUS  SAME. 

Abran,  Monday,  July  23, 1849. 

My  deab  Friend, 

I  casually  met  the  day  before  yesterday,  on  board  a 
Clyde  steamer,  ii^ith  one  of  those  rare  youths  at  whom  we 
have  so  often  laughed,  who  have  seduced  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  they  have  obtained  a  profound  knowledge 

21* 
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of  philosophy,  by  mudciring  their  brains  with  dark  transla- 
tions of  German  metaphysicians,  and  the  writings  of  those 
geniuses  for  obscurity  who  have  so  successfully  imitated 
them  in  this  country.  Certainly  there  are  minds  which, 
like  certain  surfiices,  absorb  all  the  colors  of  light,  and  re- 
flect you  back  only  an  aspect  of  perfect  blackness:  and 
they  deserve  to  be  called  the  Hottentots  of  Philoso])hy. 
What  share  vanity  may  have  in  affecting  to  know  what 
othere  cannot  pretend  to  understand,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
these  folks  will  go  on  using  phrases,  and  terms  of  art,  of 
mar\'ellous  vagueness,  and  exchanging  formula)  of  pro- 
digious generality,  just  as  if  they  had  a  meaning.  Yet 
let  me  tell  you,  from  my  recent  exiKjrience,  that  you  can 
get  on  with  them  remarkably  well.  "  By  stopping  them," 
you  will  say,  "  and  requesting  a  rigid  definition  of  their 
dark  terms  of  art."  Why,  in  that  case,  you  would  not  get 
on  at  all.  Your  philosopher  would  be  arrested  at  once. 
"  How,  then  ?  "  you  will  say.  If  you  have  a  pretty  good 
memory  and  a  little  invention,  nothing  more  easy ;  be  as 
jn*ofound  as  himself;  assent  to  what  he  says,  though  you 
do  not  understand,  and  reply  to  it  with  something  which 
you  understand  as  little,  and  which  he  will  as  little  under- 
stand. Let  it  be  what  it  will,  however,  if  it  be  sufficiently 
dark,  he  will  be  afraid  not  to  appear  to  understand.  Go 
on  boldly  with  the  same  imposing  obscurities  vmii  fomndate 
with  the  same  tremendous  sounding  phrases,  and  rely  on  it, 
you  arc  as  safe  as  he  is.  It  is  a  great  advantage  of  this 
si>ecies  of  philosophy,  that  you  may  be  profoimd  in  it  with- 
out having  passed  your  novitiate,  and  talk  a  deal  of  deep 
metaphysics  without  knowing  it. 

We  began  on  Kant,  and  did  not  absolutely  desert  day- 
light as  long  as  we  kept  by  him ;  at  least  we  were  in  twi- 
light ;  for  he  had  a  meaning,  and  often  a  profound  one, 
though  expressed  in  the  most  uncouth  style  which  Philo- 
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sophy — not  in  his  case  "musical  as  is  AjmjIIo's  lute"  — 
ever  mumbled  in. 

But  we  soon  made  a  deep  plunge  into  utter  midnight, 
and  my  young  friend  and  I  both  frantically  laid  holtl  of 
anything  in  the  darkness,  —  terms  and  words,  that  is  to 
iuiy,  without  any  definite  meaning,  — just  to  keep  ourselves 
up.  I  am  sure  we  both  did  admirably,  if  anybody  could 
but  have  comprehended  it. 

III?  siii<l  that  he  did  not  see  anything  so  very  difficult  in 
Hegel's  iKiradox,  —  which  sciolists  had  ma<le  such  a  pother 
alumt,  —  that  "  nothing  "  is  equal  to  "  being,"  and  that  if 
**l>eing  and  nothing  be  conjoined,  you  have  existence." 
He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it  ?  I  told  hhn  that  noth- 
ing could  in  my  apprehension  bo  more  profoiuid ;  and  that 
it  became  as  lucid  as  profound,  if  we  only  remember  Hegel's 
theory  of  "  the  evolution  of  the  concrete."  According  to 
that  theory  (he  must  remember,  I  was  sure,)  "  the  concrete 
is  the  idea^  which,  as  a  unity,  is  variously  determined, — 
having  the  principle  of  its  activity  in  itself,  while  the  origin 
of  the  activity,  the  act  itself,  and  the  result  are  one,  and 
constitute  the  concreted  "  Precisely  so,"  said  he ;  "  the 
innate  contradiction  of  the  concrete  is  the  basis  of  its  de- 
velopment, and  though  differences  arise,  they  at  last  vanish 
into  unity.  To  use  the  words  of  Hegel,  there  is  '  both  the 
movement  and  re|>ose  in  the  movement.  The  difTerence 
hardly  ap|)ears  before  it  disappears,  whereupon  there  issues 
from  it  a  full  and  concrete  unity.'  "     I  was  glad  to  hear  it.   • 

Having  thus  discussed,  though  in  a  somewhat  abstract 
fonn,  the  theory  of  the  "  concrete,"  ho  i)roceeded  to  say 
that  all  this  throws  admirable  light  on  the  great  philoso- 
pher's statement  that  the  Idea^  concrete  and  self-developing, 
is  nn  organical  system,  —  a  whole  comprehending  in  itself 
indefinite  tr€»asures  of  degrees  and  momenta;  while  phi- 
los<jphy  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  knowledge  of  this 
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evolution,  and,  so  £ir  as  it  is  systematic  and  8elAx>nsdoa8 
thought,  it  is  the  very  evolution  itself."  To  such  elemen- 
tary statement  I  could  not  but  nod  in  acquiescence. 

We  then  got  on  to  the  Hegelian  "Absolute."  "  This,"  said 
he,  "  is  nothing  but  a  continual  *  process  of  thinking,'  tcith- 
out  beginning  and  without  end,^^  About  this  last,  too,  I 
made  no  difficulty ;  on  the  contrary,  I  firmly  believed  it ;  so 
that  we  were  still  entirely  unanimous.  "  Now,"  s:ud  he, 
^  that  the  evolution  of  ideas  in  the  human  mind  is  the  process 
of  all  existence  —  the  essence  of  the  Absolute  —  of  a  Deity, 
BO  that  Deity  is  nothing  more  than  the  absolute  ever 
8tri>'ing  to  realize  itself  in  human  consciousness," — (very 
imperfectly  as  yet,  thought  I,  if  Hegelian  consciousness  be 
the  criterion), — "who  can  doubt?"  Without  venturing 
to  contest  so  plain  a  doctrine,  I  asked  him  whether,  never- 
theless, there  was  not  a  little  to  be  said  for  Schelling's 
notion  that  the  rythmical  law  of  all  existence  is  cognizable 
at  the  same  time  by  the  internal  consciousness  of  the  sub- 
jective self,  in  the  objective  operation  of  Nature  ?  He  said 
he  saw  clearly  enough  its  great  ingenuity,  —  which  was 
more  than  I  could,  —  but  thought  his  "  three  movements 
or  potencies,  —  that  of  'Reflexion,'  whereby  the  Infinite 
strives  to  realize  itself  in  the  Finite,  —  that  of  '  Subsump- 
tion,'  which  is  the  striving  of  the  Absolute  to  return  ^m 
the  Finite  to  the  Infinite,  —  and  that  of  the  *  Indifference- 
point,'  or  point  of  junction  of  the  two  first,  —  were  not  to 
be  admitted ;  for,"  said  he,  "  is  it  not  clear  as  the  day  that 
the  poles  ever  persist  in  remaining  apart  —  the  indifference- 
point  having  never  been  fixed  by  Schelling."  I  could  not 
help  thinking  it  would  be  by  his  readers;  however,  I 
gravely  told  him  I  thought  it  was  a  very  serious  objection, 
and  I  should  duly  consider  it. 

I  said  I  could  not  wonder  that  many,  who  had  not  our 
light,  should  refuse  to  allow,  with  Fichte,  that  "  the  me  was 
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the  absolute  generating  principle  of  all  tilings,^'  or  the 
great  Hegel's  theory  of  the  identity  of  object  and  subject. 
To  this  he  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  —  as  much  as  to  say, 
the  evolution  of  the  process  of  "  eternal  thinking,"  which 
constitutes  God  and  all  philosophy,  is  uncommonly  slow  in 
mankind  —  that's  a  fact.  But  he  added  that  there  could 
**  not  bo  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  tliat  the  '  subjective '  and 
'objective'  were  really  one,  and  that  by  their  junction  is 
constituted  the  only  reality,  which,  whether  we  call  it  the 
subject-object  or  object-subject,  is  of  not  the  slightest  con- 
sequence in  the  world."  I  acquiesced  entirely  in  that  last 
observation ;  yet  I  could  not  but  feel,  I  told  him,  that  the 
"  poles  of  all  existence,  though  the  indifference-point  was 
thus  found,  seemed,  after  all,  to  be  annihilated  by  coales- 
cing;"  and  that  I  still  foimd  some  little  difficulty  about  the 
"  process  of  thought  assuming  the  objective  form  it  does  in 
nature  ;  "  and  asked  him  whether  he  coincided  in  Hegers 
solution  of  this  difficulty  —  namely,  that  there  is  a  "  descent 
of  the  absolute  idea  from  subject-object  into  a  state  of 
separation  ? "  He  condescended  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  Hegel's  system.  I  asked, 
whether,  in  the  supposed  case,  the  rdation^  which  was  the 
sole  reality,  between  the  subjective  and  objective  would 
not  be  altered  ?  He  was  pleased  to  say  that  that  question 
touched  the  very  quintessence  of  the  whole  system,  and 
that  it  was  a  good  deal  to  the  purpose.  Perhaps  it  was ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  I  was  ver}'  glad  to  hear  that  I  had  spoken 
so  much  to  the  purpose  without  knowing  it.  I  rather  think 
it  staggered  him,  as  I  am  sure  it  did  me,  for  I  know  no- 
more  than  the  dea<l  what  was  the  meaning  of  it. 

"Agaui,"  said  I,  as  if  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
subject,  or  at  least  the  subject-object,  —  and  perhaps  it 
had,  ft>r  I  do  not  clearly  see  what  was  the  subject,  or  our 
object  —  "  since  Hegel  begins  with  zero,  and  evolves  the 
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universe  by  a  logical  process  of  tboagbt  witbont  any  realistic 
stand-point,  is  tbere  not  some  difficulty  in  concei\'ing  bow 
*  tbc  process  of  tbongbt '  (to  nse  bis  words)  can  ever  eadter- 
nalize  itself  into  tbe  region  of  natnre  ?  "  "  Pbenomenally,** 
sidd  be,  "  it  may."  "  Pbenomenally,"  said  I,  "  no  doubt  it 
may ;  and  so  perbaps  tbe  subjectivity  of  tbe  mind,  subjec- 
tifying tbe  objective  in  nature,  leaves  tbe  subject-object 
still  one."  « 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  of  tbis  trivial  kind,  be  expressed 
bimself  deligbted  witb  tbe  Hegelian  pbilosopby,  and  espec- 
ially its  simplicity  of  conception ;  it  began,  be  said,  avow- 
edly on  tbe  principle  tbat  in  tbe  analysis  of  tbougbt,  as 
*'  identical  witb  existence,  we  must  take  tbe  very  emptiest, 
most  meaningless,  and  abstract  notions  we  can  find."  I  ad- 
mitted tbat  Hegel  bad  in  tbat  succeeded  admirably. 

We  tben  bad  some  equally  interesting  conversation  on 
Ficbte's  system ;  but  we  both  tbougbt  tbat  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  acquiesce  in  bis  notion  —  that  tbe  me  gave  its  entire 
reality  to  the  fiot-me, —  especially  as  tbe  reality  which  the 
me,  in  that  case,  transfers  to  the  not-me^  it  must  get,  after 
all,  from  tbe  me ;  so  that  the  me  constructs  the  not-me. 
Yet  every  fool  imagines  the  not-me  different  from  tbe  me. 
On  tbc  other  hand,  according  to  this  theory,  tbe  not-me 
most  evidently  limits  the  me  —  though  itself  non-existent  ex- 
cept as  a  limitation  of  me  I  ^VTio  could  admit  this  ?  —  The 
plausibility  of  Fichte's  theory,  however,  he  conceded,  and 
the  clearness  with  which  it  was  expressed,  to  which  I,  of 
course,  cheerfully  assented. 

We  now  happily  drew  near  Dunoon,  where  he  said  he 
was  about  to  stop.  I  begged  to  know  what  book  he  bad 
in  his  hand  ?  He  said  it  Avas  the  "  Physio-Philosophy  "  of 
Okcn,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  read  it  ?  —  as  if  I  could 
be  ignorant  of  so  profound  a  philosopher !  He  remarked 
tliat  it  was  one  of  tbe  greatest  contributions  to  science  in 
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our  time,  and  wondered  that  shallow  folks  shonld  have  com- 
phuiied  of  its  being  inserted  in  the  publications  of  the  ^^  Ray 
Society.**  I  frankly  acknowledged  there  were  some  few 
things  in  it  I  could  not  satisfactorily  comprehend,  on  which 
I  thought  he  looked  a  little  pleased  at  his  own  superiority. 
**  For  example,"  said  I,  opening  the  book  at  random,  "  I 
should  be  obliged  if  you  would  explain  what  is  meant  by 
this  passage  ?*'  —  I  had  no  difficulty  in  pitching  on  one  as 
dark  as  Tartams. 

To  any  one  else,  I  dare  say,  it  would  have  been  a  poser ; 
but,  from  what  I  saw  of  my  young  friend's  profundity,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  have  made  it  all  as  clear  as  he  had 
done  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  He  reluctantly  excused  him- 
Bclf^  as  the  boat  was  just  about  to  stop. 

He  took  leave  of  me  with  the  most  flattering  expressions 
of  pleasure  at  having  fallen  in  with  one  who  took  a  kindred 
interest  in  his  favorite  studies,  and  hoped  we  should  shortly 
meet  agsun ;  —  a  hope  which  I  devoutly  hope  may  be  dis- 
appointed. 

I  felt  exceedingly  elated,  however,  at  having  been  able 
BO  creditably  to  take  my  place  with  a  deep  philosopher, 
without  my  knowing  or  his  knowing  a  syllable  that  ire  had 
been  talking  about.  And  I  suspect  he  parted  from  me  still 
better  pleased.  Milton  records  with  innocent  vanity,  that 
he  reflected  with  satis^tion  that  he  had  not  unworthily 
supported  his  part  in  a  Latin  conversation  with  some  foreign 
ambassadors,  when  they  did  him  the  honor  of  dining  with 
him,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  when  he  did  them  the  hon- 
our of  entertaining  them ;  for  thus  does  the  "  whirligig  of 
time  bring  about  the  revenges"  of  genius,  and  the  poet 
takes  precedence  of  all  anibassadoi-s.  You  remeinlxjr  what 
is  told  of  Leibnitz,  that  Ix^ing  anxious  to  gain  admission  to 
the  society  of  some  alchemical  adopts,  he  took  sundry  books 
of  their  delusive  art,  and  stringing  together  at  random  all 
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the  very  hardest  terms  he  conld  find,  sent  his  Incnbration  to 
them  as  a  card  of  introduction.  They  were  astounded  at 
one  who  could  write  so  profoundly  on  their  Civorite  sci^ 
ence,  and  admitted  him  at  once. 

You  think,  perhaps,  that  it  would  require  a  good  memory 
to  recall  some  of  the  terms  and  phrases  with  which  my 
**  profundissimus''  and  I  pelted  one  another.  That  is  per- 
haps true ;  but  you  need  not  always  stop  for  that ;  combine 
the  hardest  and  most  general  terms,  —  the  more  incompre- 
hensible the  better,  —  and,  bandied  to  and  fro,  they  will 
seem  alive  with  a  vague  meaning,  like  an  old  scarecrow 
fluttering  in  the  wind.  That  is  sufficient.  And  to  convince 
you,  I  may  tell  you  that  some  of  the  things  I  said  were  com- 
binations a  la  mode  Leibnitz  ;  and  yet  I  fancy  I  may  defy 

you,  or  even  your  ingenious  friend  T M ,  to  say 

ic/iich  is  tchich.  If  you  tr}-,  take  heed ;  for  perhaps  you 
will  find  I  can  trap  you  by  citing  chapter  and  verse,  where 
you  think  I  haA'e  been  extemporizing ! 

Campbell  says,  and  says  truly,  that  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  everj-thing  which  Ls  unintelligible  is  absurd,  since  we 
cannot  pronounce  on  its  truth  or  falsity;  —  therefore  be 
pleased  to  regard  the  utterances  above  with  mysterious  rev- 
erence. "  When  the  Teutonic  theosopher,"  says  the  acute 
critic^  "  enoimces  that '  all  the  voices  of  the  celestial  joyful- 
ness  qualify,  commix,  and  harmonize  in  the  fire  which  was 
from  eternity  in  the  good  quality,'  I  should  think  it  equally 
impertinent  to  aver  the  falsity  as  the  truth  of  this  enuncirv- 

tion,'» 

Believe  me, 

Yours  ever  truly, 

S«   £•    H.    G. 
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LETTER   LVII. 

TO  C.  MASON,  ESQ. 

Arrak,  July  30,  ISiO 

Ht  dear  Mason, 

And  80  you  are  really  surprised  at  the  inconsistency^  of 
your  patient's  sending  for  you,  and  requesting  your  ad  nee 
and  medicine,  while  he  neglected  the  one  and  never  took 
the  other  ?  Well,  you  can  easily  take  your  revenge  by  mak- 
ing him  pay  for  both.  He,  at  all  events,  is  not  so  bad  as 
patients  sometimes  are  who  ask  whether  they  may  do  that 
they  have  alreatly  done.  "  Pray,  doctor,"  says  a  patient  in 
a  whee<]ling  way,  "  don't  you  think  I  might  take  a  glass  of 
wine  now  ?  "  "  No  —  not  yet  —  it  would  not  be  safe,"  says 
the  doctor,  with  a  solemn  air.  "  Oh  because  I  did  take  one 
yesterday,  and  it  seemed  to  do  me  so  much  good ! "  I 
have  heard  a  medical  friend  say  that  this  sort  of  ex  post 
facto  justification,  (at  the  doctor's  expense  too,)  is  the  "  im- 
kindest "  of  all  the  cuts  a  doctor  can  receive  from  a  patient. 

An  uihabitant  of  this  world  ought  to  wonder  at  nothing ; 
at  all  events,  pray  keep  any  such  emotion  for  greater  rari- 
ties than  human  inconsistencies.  The  schism  between  the 
Pope  and  anti-Pope  within  us  —  l>etween  the  Understand- 
ing and  the  Will, —  the  Head  and  the  Heart,  —  the  Con- 
science and  the  Passions,  —  the  thoughts  and  the  lips,  is 
daily  manifesting  itself,  in  effects  sometimes  ludicrous,  some- 
times lamentable.  A  whole  volume  might  be  filled,  not  only 
witli  instances  of  maxims  consciously  contradicted  by  prac- 
tice, (for  if  these  wore  all  recorded,  "  the  world  itsi*lf  could 
not  contain  the  books  that  wouM  be  written,")  biit  of  iittcrly 
unconscious  inconsistency;  of  sense  and  wis^lom  often 
expressed  in  the  <lialccts  of  folly  —  of  vices  that  fancy  tlicMii- 
selves  virtues,  of  religion  nins(|ucrading  itself  in  every  form 
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of  blind  zeal  and  ferocious  cruelty.  We  laugh  at  Gold- 
smith's soldier,  expressing,  in  profane  oaths,  his  fears  for 
the  extinction  of  religion,  and  at  the  debtor  in  jail,  telling 
the  said  soldier,  from  behind  the  grating,  that  his  chief 
alarm  is  for  public  liberty ;  but  though  these  are  fictitious 
examples,  they  may  be  matched  in  the  history  of  human  na- 
ture, and  do  not  go  beyond  it.  Similarly  Sheridan's  Sir 
Anthony,  who,  in  a  towering  passion,  asks  his  son  ^^  what 
the  de>'il  good  can  passion  do  ?  Can't  you  be  cool  like  me  ^* 
is  a  picture  most  of  us  have  seen  under  some  modifications 
or  other.  Parson  Adams,  enchanted  with  the  sentiments 
of  his  travelling  acquaintance  as  to  that  contemptible  vice 
of "  vanity,"  regrets,  as  he  fiimbles  in  his  pocket,  that  he 
has  left  behind  him  the  sermon  in  which  he  had  endeavor- 
ed to  improve  the  topic,  and  which  he  would  have  felt  such 
pleasure  in  reading  to  him  !  It  is  by  no  means  without  a 
parallel. 

A  Scotch  friend  of  mine  was  recently  at  a  public  dinner. 
A  clergj'man  of  the  town  was  requested  to  "  say  grace.** 
He  did  it,  with  unusual  propriety.  On  sitting  down,  a 
young  man  whispered  to  my  friend,  with  all  the  seriousness 
in  the  world,  "  A  devilish  good  grace  that !" 

Another,  talking  to  some  Scotch  "  Andrew  Fairservice," 
whose  religious  "  assurance  "  (in  more  than  one  sense)  was 
such  that  he  professed  to  live  without  the  sliadow  of  a  doubt, 
fear,  or  perplexity  respecting  his  spiritual  condition,  asked 
him  whether  he  really  meant  what  he  said  ?  —  "  De'il  doot 
it,  mon,"  was  the  reply. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Defoe  had  an  unfeigned  res- 
pect for  morality  and  religion,  and  that  he  sincerely  design- 
ed his  writings  to  sen*e  both.  Yet  how  whimsical  the 
practical  inconsistency  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  the 
"  Histor}'  of  Moll  Flanders,"  of  "  Roxana,  the  Fortunate 
Mistress,"  of  "  Colonel  Jack,"  could  by  any  possibility  an- 
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swer  this  end !  One  would  as  soon  expect  virtne  to  be 
promoted  by  the  ^^  prurient  ^  discussions  of  cerUiin  casoists 
whose  canons  for  forming  a  superhuman  purity  contain,  as 
Fuller  wittily  expresses  it,  **  the  criticisms  of  all  obscenity.'' 
I  met  with  a  droll  instance  of  practical  inconsistency  the 
other  day  in  a  sermon  of  my  old  fiivorite  Jeremy  Taylor. 
It  b  that  on  the  '^  good  and  evil  tongue.'^  He  takes  occa- 
sion to  iUustrate  the  text,  "  for  every  idle  word  we  must 
give  account ;''  and  he  does  so  by  indulging  in  a  whole 
paragraph  of  as  idle  words  as  ever  came  out  of  a  prcadier^s 
mouth.  They  are  full  of  Latin  quotations  which  must  have 
been  utterly  unintelligible  to  hb  audience,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  very  solemnly  impertinent  had  they  been  otherwise. 
He  completes  a  long  tessclation  from  the  Fathers  by  telling 
his  wondering  hearers  "  that  St.  Gregory  calls  every  word 
rain  or  idle,  quod  aut  ratione  justa^  necessitatis  aut  inten- 
tione  pi»  utilitatis  caret ;  and  St.  Jerome  calls  it  vain,  quod 
sine  utilitate  et  loquentis  decitur  et  audientis —  which  profits 
neither  the  speaker  nor  the  hearer.''  He  then  duly  con- 
firms it  by  Chrysostom  and  Gregory  Nysscn,  and  says  it 
seems  intimated  in  the  word  xcroy  p^fui  or  p^fia  ofywl 
Would  that  all  inconsistencies  of  men  were  as  trivial  as  these. 
But  how  shall  we  wonder  at  any,  when  we  find  thousands 
daily  indulging  in  habits  which  they  themselves  are  persua- 
ded will  ruin  them,  body  and  soul ;  and,  while  professing  to 
desire  happiness  above  all  things,  nevertheless  persisting  in 
walking  right  on  with  their  eyes  open  in  a  path  which  they 
know  beforehand  can  end  only  in  misery  ? 

Yours  ever, 

B«  £.  H.  G. 
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LETTER   LVIII. 

TO   ALFRED   WEST,   ESQ. 

London,  Tuesday,  Oct  18, 1819. 

My  dear  West, 

You  know  my  old  failing;  —  alwaj's  a  little  behind  the 
clock,  five  minutes  or  so;  or  else  the  clock  is  always  a  lit- 
tle before  me  —  I  sometimes  think  that  is  the  real  secret 
of  my  seeming  want  of  punctuality. 

This  failing  suggested  to  me  the  other  night  a  A'ery  ab- 
surd dream.  Methought  I  was  striding  up  Fleet  street  in 
the  A'ain  hope  of  overtaking  <m  engagement  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  which  had  already  passed,  —  for  I  was,  as  usual, 
a  little  behind  my  time,  —  when  I  saw  in  a  window,  in  large 
charactei-s,  the  inscription,  "  Waste  time  sold  here."  This, 
said  I  to  myself,  is  the  very  thing  for  me ;  I  will  just  step 
in  and  buy  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so.  But  seeing  other 
placards  in  the  window,  I  stayed  for  a  minute  to  examine 
them.  '*  It  does  not  matter,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  about  the 
loss  of  a  minute  or  two  which  I  can  now  so  easily  repair." 
I  found  the  other  notices  of  a  piece  with  the  first.  In  one  place 
I  read — "Some excellent  lotsof  time, — consisting  of  a  week 
and  some  days  each, —  to  be  immediately  disposed  of  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms," — in  another,  fifty-two  Sun- 
days to  be  sold,  a  bargain,"  —  in  a  third,  "  the  whole  of 
that  eligible  month  of  Februaiy  in  leap  year  —  twenty- 
nine  days,  to  be  sold  ;  nothing  charged  for  the  odd  day ; " 
"  Exchanges  effected  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  —  com- 
mission not  exceeding  five  minutes  j^^''  centP  You  will 
perhaps  think  I  was  a  little  suqirised  at  all  this  ;  perplexed 
with  sundry  impossibilities  which  might  be  naturally  sui>- 
posed  to  stimd  in  the  way  of  such  bargjiins  and  exchanges. 
You  are  mistaken;  I  felt  no  such  surjirisc  at  all.     The 
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only  thing  that  surprised  me  was,  that  so  admirable  and 
reasonable  an  arrangement  had  not  been  hit  upon  long 
before.  "In  a  world,"  said  I  to  myselfj  *•  where  money 
answereth  all  things,  as  the  wise  man  saith, — where  goods 
and  chattels,  houses  and  lands,  character  and  £une,  are  all 
bought  and  sold,  it  is  very  strange  that  we  should  never 
have  thought  of  buying  and  selling  time  before."*'  Your 
only  true  logician  is  sleep.  It  can  make  you  incontinently 
believe  anything,  and  unsay,  in  an  instant,  every  fact,  max- 
im,  and  principle  which  you  had  held  indisimtable  up  to 
the  very  moment  you  laid  your  head  upon  your  pillow.  It 
can  prove  any  conclusion  it  pleases  from  any  premises,  or, 
if  need  be,  without  any  premises  at  alL  It  can  do  all  that 
logicians  say  cannot  be  done,  and  convince  logicians  them- 
selves that  their  logic  is  wrong.  No  wonder  then  that  I 
was  not  startled  to  find  that  I  could,  if  I  please<l,  purdiase 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  shop  counter,  and  come  away  with 
it  safe  in  my  pocket.  On  my  waking,  I  certainly  regretted 
that  there  was  no  such  office  —  for  I  dare  sav  I  f^hould 
often  have  dropped  in  to  do  a  little  business.  I  c^>uld  not 
help  indulging  myself  in  fancpng  some  of  the  O'ld  scenes 
we  should  witness  if  the  time  which  hangs  nfK>n  men's 
hands,  and  which  they  know  not  what  to  do  with,  were  an 
exchangeable  commodity,  instead  of  Ixring  simj»ly  suffere^l 
to  run  to  waste,  like  the  water  of  a  stream  when  the  mill 
is  not  at  work. 

It  would  be  surely  convenient,  if  those  who  have  more 
time  than  they  want  could  sell  it  to  those  who  can  employ 
it,  or  think  they  can  emf»loy  it,  to  better  puqK/*e ;  or  if  we 
could  effect  exchanges  of  time  with  mutual  a'l vantage. 
You  have  a  dav  vou  know  not  mhat  to  do  with  —  another 
wirthes  for  two  days  in  one ;  he  has  one  a  fortnight  hence 
which  he  would  be  glad  to  part  with — you  exchange  youm 
for  it;  and  thus  tedium  would  be  prevented  on  Ix^th  hltlvnl 
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The  last  method,  indeed,  would  be  a  reasonable  bargain, 
and  all  could  understand  it,  for  human  life  would  be  none 
the  shorter  for  it ;  longer  indeed,  if  we  measure  life  (as  we 
surely  ought)  rather  by  what  we  do  and  enjoy,  than  by  the 
hours  which  pass  in  vacant  indolence.  But  it  might  be 
imagined  at  first  that  none  would  have  any  time  absolutely 
to  sdL  Is  it  credible,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  that  beings  who 
are  continually  complaining  of  the  brevity  of  human  life 
can  be  willing  to  make  it  shorter?  Yet  I  make  no  doubt 
there  would  be  plenty  of  business,  even  of  this  kind,  for 
such  an  office  to  transact.  We  know  but  little  of  human 
nature,  if  we  do  not  know  that  whatever  it  may  say  about 
the  shortness  of  life,  most  men  are  firmly  convinced  that 
life  is  ten  times  too  long !  Half  our  time  is  spent  in  de- 
vising methods  of  wasting  it,  and  half  the  remaining  half 
in  putting  them  nito  execution.  The  only  hours  of  life 
worth  much,  in  the  estimation  of  the  giddy  and  thought- 
less, are  those  spent  in  pleasures  which  they  cannot  cheaply 
and  readily  make  for  themselves,  but  which  they  must  wait 
for  time  to  bring  them  ;  they  know  not  how  to  fill  up  the 
interval  with  pleasures  of  their  own  creating,  and  so  can 
rarely  wait  with  patience.  The  moment  they  see  a  lively 
pleasure  in  prospect,  —  be  it  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  month 
hence,  —  they  think  the  interval  between  the  present  in- 
stant and  its  arrival,  as  worse  than  useless  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  it  annihilated  on  any  terms.  Nothing  would 
be  more  common,  I  dare  say,  if  my  imaginar}*  office  were 
in  existence,  than  for  a  lover  to  sell  whole  weeks  previous 
to  the  wedding,  from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  enduring 
the  tedium ;  while  an  alderman  would  gladly  purchase  a 
blissfiil  obli>'ion  for  some  hours  before  a  turtle  feast,  to  rid 
himself  of  the  torment  of  expectation  between  the  promise 
and  the  fulfilment.  And  as  to  Sundays,  —  how  many  a 
young  scapegrace  would  sell  the  whole  fifty-two  in  a  bun- 
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die, —  cxi-c|>t,  perhaps,  wlien  Christmas  Day  falla  on  one 
of  thcin  ?  It  U  aniuaing,  too,  to  think  that,  like  all  other 
markets,  the  time-market  would  have  its  fluctuations. 
There  would  be  time  when  time  would  be  a  drug,  and  time 
when  time  would  bo  dear — according  to  the  eeason;  as 
there  are  tinics  for  every  thing,  bo  there  would  be  times  for 
"time"  itself;  for  though  one  hour  is  aa  like  another  as 
one  egg  is  like  another,  and  intrinsically  of  equal  value,  the 
BU]i|)ly  and  the  demand  must  chiefly  determine  their  price. 
In  a  season  of  pressing  business  or  public  merry-making, 
liow  would  hours  be  at  a  premium,  while  Sundays  and  fast 
days,  1  suspect,  would  go  almost  for  nothing  I  Many  a 
young  rogue,  I  doubt,  would  mortgage  his  whole  church- 
time  up  to  fifty  years  of  age ;  whilo  during  Lent  in  Catho- 
lic countries,  and  the  Ramadan  in  Maliomctan,  there  would 
be  an  absolute  glut,  and  the  time-broker  have  more  time 
on  his  handtj  than  ho  would  know  what  to  do  with. 

So  much  the  better,  you  may  say,  for  those  devout  soata 
who  would  know  the  true  value  of  time ;  who  migbt  steal 
into  the  market  to  purchase  an  additional  day  or  two  for 
spiritual  pleasures ;  or  haggle  for  a  score  or  two  of  clienp 
Sundays  to  enable  tbem  to  got  through  a  folio  or  two  of 
sermons  and  homilies!  Such  customers  would  be  rare.  No 
doubt,  however,  many  would  go  with  a  long  face,  under 
the  pretence  of  transacting  such  bmuness,  and  employ  the 
time  whivh  they  got  in  a  very  diflcrcnt  manner.  A  curious 
thing  is  the  human  heart ;  it  likes  to  play  the  fool  under 
the  mask  of  wisdom,  and  to  practise  even  vice,  if  posdble, 
with  the  credit  of  virtue. 

I  had  a  droll  example  of  htimnn  impatience  in  my  dream. 
Mcthought  a  couple  of  demure  looking  persons,  one  a 
young  man  —  the  other  a  young  woman  —  came  in,  and 
reversed  what,  I  fancy,  would  be  the  usual  proposals.  In- 
stead of  wishing  to  sell  the  Sunday  and  buy  the  week,  Ihey 
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irished  to  pass  the  week  in  oblmon,  and  were  impatieiit  for 
the  Sunday  to  come.  I  was  almost  betrayed  into  the  folly 
of  snpjiosing  it  was  out  of  sheer  devotion.  But  it  turned 
out  that  the  banns  of  their  marriage  were  to  be  published 
on  that  happy  day  for  the  last  time ! 

One  other  thing  in  my  dream,  I  must  not  forget.  I 
asked  if  it  was  possible  to  sell  the  hours  of  sickness  and 
sorrow :  "  Surely,"  said  I,  "  they  are  burdensome  enough." 
"  They  are  so,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  none  can  part  with 
them.  There  is  enough  to  do — to  bear  them  Mith  /«-  ■ 
tience,  and  indeed  they  seldom  last  long  enough  to  teach 
that  lesson.  It  is  only  the  hours  which  you  M'ould  spend 
in  yawning,  in  indolent  vacuity,  that  il  is  permitted  thus  to 
barter  away.  Men  will  not  part  with  their  hours  of  plea- 
sure —  they  tliink  them  too  precious  for  that ;  and  with 
their  hours  of  suffering,  thoy  cannot ;  for  Providence  justly 
deems  these  more  precious  still-  But  people  often  make 
mistakes,  and  come  to  offer  what  they  cannot  part  with, 
or  to  get  rid  of  it  under  pretences,"  At  this  verj'  moment 
there  entered  an  old  fellow,  about  sixty,  with  a  curious 
twist  on  his  countenance  as  though  he  were  vainly  trjing 
to  contort  an  expression  of  acute  pain  into  a  yawn  of  ennui. 
But  just  as  he  was  saying  that  he  had  a  fortnight  of  com- 
plete leisure  to  dispose  of,  a  sharp  twinge  effectually 
banished  his  assumed  expression  of  apathy,  and  extorted 
an  exclamation  by  far  too  lively  for  ennui.  "You,  my 
friend,"  said  the  official  at  the  counter,  "have  got  quite 
enough  to  do  for  the  present  —  you  are  in  no  condition  to 
sell ;  —  let  me  rather  recommend  yon  to  buy  an  additional 
day  or  two  that  yon  may  con  the  lessons  of  fortitude  and 
patience  a  little  more  effectually."  The  sexagenarian  de- 
clined this  proposal.  Would  not  yon  and  I  do  the  same? 
TooTB  ever 
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LETTER  LIX. 


TO   ALFEED    WEST,   ESQ. 

Ldkdon,  Friday,  Jan.  4, 1S30. 
IIy  dear  Fkiknd, 

i  liai'o  just  had  a  mourolnl  parting.    The  whole  family 

ot'T W have  gone  to  Austnili.i.    I  saw  them  on 

liounl  at  Graveeend,  and  went  a  few  miles  down  tlic  river 
Willi  tlieni. 

"England,  vnlh  all  thy  faiilts," — but  I  think  I  have  Been 
that  c|Uoled  once,  if  not  twice,  before.  Never  mJud;  the 
Beiitimont  will  bo  ever  young  and  fresh  in  our  liearts,  how- 
ever hai'Unf^yed  the  |>6ot'a  lino;  jiBt  ns  there  are  sorao 
stvaina  of  music  whieh  not  all  the  vilest  street  liurdygnrdiea 
in  till!  world  ean  make  yon  hate,  thoTigh  you  ft-el  impatient 
eutmgh  with  the  poor  vf^abomJs  that  so  desecrate  them. 

Xot  Imt  whiit  imagination  is  sunielimes  beaten,  and  tho 
sentimental  fairly  yields  to  tlm  luilierou-t;  aa  when  1  hcurd 
a  great  raw-bou«d  Seutchmaii,  nix  feet  high,  bngpijjing  the 
other  day  to  "I'd  be  a  battertly."  It  was  impossible  for 
even  Ovid  to  imagine  auuh  a  uietamorphoais.  If  it  had 
been  "I'd  be  a  kjinguroo,"  or  "along-tailed  monkey,"  or 
any  other  forest  beauty  of  tliat  kind,  it  would  have  been 
natural.     But  to  return, 

I  did  not  envy  the  emigrants,  ami  can  ecircely  ima^e 
the  stress  of  circtimslances  wtiioli  would  reconcile  »w  to 
Kuc'b  a  &tep.  Yet  thoy  arc  happy  in  one  point;  they  sail 
<w  nm»»e.  The  whole  family  is  uprooted,  aud  gone  to  ninkc 
another  home  at  the  Antipodos.  Thoy  leavo  no  near  rela- 
tions behind  them.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  every- 
thing they  held  dear  down  to  their  favorite  dog,  all  arc 
gone;  —  ail  hut  the  two  loved  oues  that  they  leavo  alone 
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in  tlio  old  familiar  churchyard !  Ah.  howoften,  I  Tin  an- 
swer for  it,  —  liow  often  already  has  the  mother  Tisitod,  in 
faiKy,  tliat  lone  Hj)ot,  and  lieard  the  whisper  of  the  tall  daik 
Uvea  which  edge  its  horder  and  the  i-ustling  of  the  grass 
over  the  gravcB,  even  above  the  long  swell  ofthe  Atluntio! 

I  was  with  the  voyagers  in  imagination  almost  all  last 
evening,  and  entered  so  deeply  into  sympathy  with  them, 
that  when  I  Blept  I  was  still  dreaming  that  I  was  on  board. 

I  know  not  bow  I  could  bear  tlie  trial,  since  (I  am  half 
aiihiiined  to  say  it)  the  very  thought  of  it  dissolved  me  in 
tears.  Even  if  one  is  not  about  to  quit  one's  country  for 
ever,  there  Is  something  profoundly  melancholy  in  all  the 
siglits  and  sounds  which  Buironnd  one  wlien  parting  on  a 
distant  voyage.  As  the  sun  goes  do^vn  behind  the  fading 
hills,  and  the  solemn  stars  come  out  to  watch,  and  the  mel- 
anclioly  surge  keeps  uj)  its  monotonous  music,  and  the  land 
breeze,  with  its  faint  smell  of  earth  and  flowers,  wat\s  to  us 
the  last  breath  of  home,  —  what  a,  pensive  hour  is  that! 
How  eagerly  docs  the  eye  watch  the  still  twinkling  lights 
on  the  shore,  and  the  melancholy  pencil  of  radiani'e  from 
the  lighthouse  which  streams  fainter  and  fainter  as  the 
wnips  l)ear  us  on ;  bow  eagerly  does  the  car  catch  tho 
sounil  even  of  a  watch-ilog  on  the  bills !  What,  then,  must 
be  the  feelings  of  tiioscwiiotiius  gn^icand  listen  for  tho  last 
lime  ;  —  as  they  lose  the  l.ist  twinkling  lights,  and  drink  in 
tho  last  dying  fragrance  of  their  native  fields !  What  a 
pang  Tnnst  they  feel  as  vivid  memory  recalls  the  home  of 
chililhiiod,  and  the  altarn  where  their  fathers  worehii)[H.Hl ! 
Melhinks  many  a  mother  must  feel  n  pang  almost  as  of  re- 
morw  and  cruelty  in  leaving,  in  niivisiteil  solitude,  the  ashes 
of  those  they  have  loved  and  lost. 

"  PfM.h ! "  I  iimi-y  I  hear  you  say,  with  yonr  abominable 
])ra<'t  ieal  sense.  » I  dare  say  these  worthy  folks  were  too  busy 
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Tith  pressing  cares  to  suffer  half  as  much  aa  yon  fancy. 
Very  likely  they  were  all  sea-sick ;  and  who  was  ever  trou- 
bled with  Bentimcntal  sorrows  then  ?'" 

Why,  no ;  I  suppose  tfiat  woiUd  be  a  ready  cure.  Though 
I  never  felt  it,  I  imagine,  from  what  I  have  heart]  people 
any,  that  a  man  enduring  that  misery,  would  not  care  if  his 
whole  generation  were  hanged.    However,  the  tranquillity 

of  the  night  allowed  poor  W and  his  family  no  such 

questionable  antidote  of  sorrow.  Neither  do  I  wish  them 
so  ill  as  to  hope  that  they  escaped  the  pangs  of  parting ; 
not  to  have  felt  them  would  argue  them  brutal,  and  such 
sorrows  have  a  tendency  "to  make  tho  heart  better,"  and 
soothe  us  while  they  lacerate. 

And  they  will,  at  best,  be  passing  shadows.  In  a  few 
days  —  ay,  in  a  few  hours — the  changing  scenes,  the  novel 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  employments;^ the  returning 
morning  light,  and  the  more  cheerful  aspect  of  the  ocean 
under  its  beams, — above  all,  the  obliteration  of  the  last 
visible  traces  of  home ;  even  the  necessities  of  the  body,  — 
nay,  by  Ceres  t  the  vulgar  thonghts  of  breakfast  and  the 
savory  steams  from  the  caboose ;  well,  well,  —  it  is  strange, 
bnt  true.  Man,  that  weeping,  sighing,  sorrowing,  eating, 
drinking,  laughing  '  thing,  —  is  a  curious  phenomenon ; 
"that's  a  &ct."  In  one  little  hour  he  shall  shifl.  hia  domi- 
cile from  the  head  to  the  heart,  and  from  the  heart  to  the 
stomach,  pass  throi^h  all  changes  from  agony  and  tears  to 
smiles  and  mirth,  and  yet  in  all  may  be  perfectly  sincere. 

W and  his  wife  afford  a  noble  proof  of  what  a  father's 

and  a  mother's  love  can  do.  They  forswear  civilization  — ■ 
for  the  sake  of  their  young  ones.  They  have  looked  the 
thing  fairly  and  bravely  in  tho  face  —  and  prefer  hardships 
abroad,  with  rude  plenty  for  their  children,  to  straits  and 
precarious  prospects  at  home.  They  have  therefore  gath- 
ered up  their  little  all,  and  propose  to  turn  fanners  on  the 
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edge  of  the  wilderness.  They  voluntarily  descend  to  quasi* 
barbarism,  that  their  young  brood  may  flourish.  They  are 
wise  in  this,  —  that  they  go  in  time.  Their  children  are 
too  young  to  feel  the  change  much ;  they  will  not  have 
many  habits  to  unlearn,  and  will  scarcely  know  that  their 
adopted,  is  not  their  native  country.  A  more  miserable 
spectacle  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  a  grown  up  emigrant 
family,  bom  to  better  prospects,  resorting  to  such  a  life — 
the  sons  embarrassed  with  a  "  polite "  education,  and  the 
daughters  with  the  usual  quota  of  accomplishments ;  both 
the  one  and  the  other  bemg  of  about  as  much  use  in  such 
a  situation  as  silk  stockings  and  cambric  shirts.  A  &ther, 
a  mother,  may  be  capable  of  submitting  without  a  mmrmur 
to  the  sacrifices  enforced  by  such  a  change,  rather  than  see 
their  children  starve.  But  where  else  can  we  find  the  hero- 
ism or  the  patience  necessary  to  face  it  ? 

Ever  yours, 

S.    £.    H.    Cr. 


LETTER  LX. 

TO  THE  REV.  J S ,  MISSIONAST  IX  IXDIA. 

March,  1850. 

My  dear  Sm, 

Thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  gift  of  the  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  **  Pushtoo  or  Affghan "  language. 
I  look  on  it  with  great  reverence,  though,  when  I  open  it, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  or  not  I  am  looking  at  it  up- 
side down !  But  it  will,  I  hope,  speak  to  others,  though  it 
is  dumb  to  me ;  at  all  events  it  is  a  curiosity^  as  we  say. 
What  an  uncouth-looking  character  it  is ! 

Though  I  can  no  more  make  use  of  the  volume  than  a 
monkey  of  a  watch,  I  can  honor  the  faith  and  patience  of 
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those  who  for  so  mnny  years,  amidst  the  neglect  or  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  have  been  silently  employed  in  master- 
ing the  Babel  of  this  world's  dialects,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Bible  the  present  polyglot  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tongues !  But  courage ;  this  task  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure accomplished ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  arduous 
and  essential  of  olL  It  has  been  a  long  work,  and  it  will 
be  yet  many  years  before  it  is  perfectly  accomplished. 

This  and  all  other  labors  of  you  and  your  devoted  broth- 
erhood, have  been  but  the  preparation  for  the  great  battle 
between  the  gospel  and  heathenism ;  it  has  been  the  scaf- 
folding for  the  building.  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  things  will 
proceed  henceforth  at  a  greatly  accelerated  pace.  Not 
that  the  results,  even  now,  are  such  as  to  disappoint  any 
reasonable  expectation,  as  one  decisive  fact  fully  shows.  I 
see  by  the  recent  Reports  of  all  our  great  missionary  oi^n- 
ir^tions,  th.it  a  very  appreciable  portion  of  the  funds — in 
one  aa  much  as  a  fifth  —  has  come  from  the  missionary  com- 
munities themselves;  From  Polynesians,  Hottentots,  Hin- 
doos, and  Caffi-GS  I  This  fact  is  most  significant,  and  speaks 
for  itself  in  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken  :  for  men 
will  give  their  words  for  nothing,  but  when  they  give  their 
money,  they  arc  infallibly  in  earnest.  When,  in  addition 
to  such  facts  as  these,  I  consider  that  the  word  of  God  is 
in  almost  every  dialect  of  man ;  that  the  world  no  longer 
frowns  on  your  enterprise,  but  condescends  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  it;  that  the  most  powerful  governments,  but 
especially  our  own,  are  no  longer  hostile,  but  favorable ; 
when  I  consider,  further,  that  God  seems  ^^■ing  such  an 
immeasurable  superiority  in  power,  wealth,  science,  and 
art  to  the  community  of  Cliristian  nations  as  cannot  but 
insure  them  the  moral  m.istery  of  the  world,  —  an  indirect, 
but  most  mometitons  advantage,  as  you  justly  say,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  anticipate  a  bright  futurity  for  you. 
2:3 
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One  of  the  most  hopeful  symptoms  is  the  attempt  70a 
and  other  missionaries  arc  making  to  qualify  native  converts 
to  be  teachers  of  their  countrymen.  I  wonder  that  it. 
should  not  have  been  made  from  the  very  first.  .This  was 
the  primitive,  and  is  the  only  rational  method  of  evange- 
lization. Till  this  be  adopted,  not  only  must  missionary 
operations  be  most  expensive,  and  lavish  of  life,  —  for  the 
agents  must  be  supported  at  a  great  distance  and  exposed 
to  unfriendly  climates ;  —  but,  for  both  reasons,  the  number 
of  such  agents  will  be  utterly  inadequate.  And,  at  best, 
the  agents  themselves  must  always  work  at  an  immense 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  native  teachers.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  listen  attentively  to  truth  from  lips  that 
utter  it  in  stammering  accents ;  and  it  must  be  years  before 
the  missionary  can  speak  his  adopted  language  with  fluency 
and  accuracy.  I  sometimes  imagine  to  myself  the  uncon- 
scious blunders,  —  no  doubt  often  ludicrous  enough,  — nay, 
the  downright  though  most  innocent  errors,  heresies,  and 
blasphemies,  which  have  fallen  from  the  missionary's  lips 
in  his  early  efibrts.  I  am  afraid  the  Gospel,  if  u^  were 
heathens,  would  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  being  listened 
to  with  attention  if  a  foreigner  came  to  preach  it  to  us  in 
broken  English,  with  a  foreign  pronunciation  and  a  foreign 
idiom ;  if  one  told  us,  vrith  the  Frenchman,  "  Dat  de  evan- 
gilc  was  tome  from  heaven  to  be  a  book  of  revelation  of 
the  will  Divine,  and  to  cause  to  repent  a  man  of  all  his 
sins ; "  or  with  the  German,  "  Dat  it  vos  a  melancholy 
ever-by-man-to-be-remembered  fact  dat  we  vos  all  but  cm- 
cumhers  of  de  ground !  " 

Come  now,  confess  the  truth.  Do  you  not  fancy  that 
many  a  young  Christian  missionary,  with  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  has  thus  acquired  without  inspiration,  a  gift  of 
speaking  ujiknoteti  tongues  ? 

The  icomense  advantage  of  tne  native  teacher  is  that  he 
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has  DO  sacli  difficulties ;  and  if  a  true  couTert,  snd  intelli- 
gently convinced  of  the  essential  truths  of  Chriatianity,  he 
would  in  all  probability  more  than  make  amends  for  liis 
partial  ignorance  by  his  possesion  of  the  vehicle  of  com- 
manicatiou.  Of  course  there  is  a  period  daring  which  a 
missionary  colony,  like  other  colonies,  must  be  supported 
by  the  "  mother  country ; "  but  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
in  many  cases,  the  system  of  nursing  has  been  continued 
too  long.  In  many  fields  of  missionary  enterprise,  if  we 
may  trust  Reports  (and  aa  to  some  of  the  Polynesian  islands 
we  know  it  is  so,)  the  converts  have  been  very  numerous 
for  many  years.  Surely  the  object  of  the  misfflonariea  should 
have  been  to  trdn  some  of  them  to  teach  the  Gospel  they 
Lad  received  —  to  dismiss  them  to  their  work — to  leave 
just  a  sufficient  staff  of  mis^onaries  to  aid  in  training  other 
con^-erts,  and  then  at  once  to  break  new  ground.  This,  at 
all  events,  was  the  Apostolic  method.  To  supply  the 
Christian  colonies,  which  consist  of  these  converts,  with 
teachers  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  together,  seems  to  me  as  needless  as  it  is  inex- 
pedient; likely  to  keep  them  always  cripples,  and  to  rob 
still  untaught  heathen  of  the  benevolence  to  which  these 
last  have  equal  claims.  I  am  rejoiced  therefore  to  find  that 
you  are  training,  at  once,  the  first  converts  on  whom  yon 
can  depend  for  sincerity  and  sense,  to  the  work  of  teaching 
their  countrymen ;  and,  in  short,  that  you  are  resolved  to  be, 
in  a  modest  way,  the  head  of  a  College  as  well  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  I  heartily  wisli  all  our  great  societies  would 
set  up  a  college  for  this  purpose  in  every  considerable  field 
of  enterprise. 

"Well,  go  on  and  prosper;  it  is  a  noble  career  in  which 
jou  arc  engaged  :  and  so  it  ought  to  be,  when  I  reflect  on 
tlie  tics^it  rends  asunder,  and  the  sacrifices  it  involves. 
Ah !  my  friend,  I  shall  never  see  you  more 'in  this  world; 
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and  as  I  think  of  the  days  never  to  return  —  of  the  walks 
and  talks  of  our  early  years — tears  involuntarily  fill  my  eyes. 
How  strange  it  seems  that  the  besotted  world  was  so  lon^ 
in  seeing  that  no  man  would  choose  such  tilings  as  a  JSVis- 
sionar}^  encounters,  and  that  such  sacrifices  as  yours  are  at 
least  entitled  to  gratefid  and  reverent  mention,  even  if 
judged  to  be  the  effect  of  an  erring  enthusiasm. 

Ever  yoiu^ 

B.  E.  H.   O. 


LETTER  LXI. 

TO   ALFRED  ^WEST,   ESQ. 

Great  Bailb,  Thursday,  April  4,  185a 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  have  looked  into  the  bulky  volumes  you  were  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  send  me  —  for  my  amusement,  as  you  facetiously 
say !  I  would  as  soon  eat  sawdust  as  read  them.  Even  if 
it  were  not  a  dishonest  book,  a  vain  parade  of  erudition ; 
if  the  author's  learning  were  as  profuse  as  he  would  have 
his  quotations  miply,  its  perusal  would  still  be  intolerable 
to  a  man  of  sense.  Here  aie  two  huge  volumes  of  more 
than  five  hundred  pages  each,  and  nearly  half  those  jxiges 
contain  only  some  ten  lines  of  text,  the  rest  made  up  of 
closely  printed  notes  in  double  colunms,  bristling  with  cita- 
tions and  references !  Each  page  reminds  me  of  Ichabod 
Crane,  with  his  diminutive  head  resting  on  a  pair  of  stilt- 
hke  shanks.  I  calculate  there  are  at  least  five  thousand 
references  which  purport  to  be  the  result  of  independent 
investigation.  Now  in  looking  at  a  few  pages  only,  I  see 
a  great  many  that  must  have  been  merely  copied  from  pre- 
vious writers ;  many  others  that  really  are  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  and  many  more  which  remit  us  to  authors  so  inac- 
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,  oliseuro  or  wortlilewi,  that  tlioy  could  only  have 
been  iiitriiduciid  lor  ostenlatioo'a  sixtcf,  or  bcc.iuac  the 
author  WHS  sure  tht-y  would  never  be  hunted  up.  But  it 
wua  enough  llmt  they  would  appear  to  have  weight  though 
they  hud  noue,  or  at  least  cvinco  the  author's  leam 
vlicu  they  really  show  nothing  but  his  jicdnntiu  vanity. 
Those  authors  who  have  &  siinplo  desire  to  establish  tlieir 
point,  never  needlessly  necnmulate  cituttous  or  references. 
When  the  the^  ia  such  that  anlboiity  ie  essential,  or  auicil- 
inry  to  it,  they  will,  even  tlien,  content  themselves  with  the 
minimum  of  citations  that  will  ansn'cr  the  pur)K>se,  They 
reckon  them  by  weight,  not  by  number,  —  by  thc-si-aleH,  not 
by  the  bushel.  Indeed  when  one  has  cited  two  or  three 
niiin»«,  wliieh  so  fnr  am  mitlionty  vm  i-9eL>t  niiy  thing  at 
nil,  are  iiistar  omnium,  of  what  use  ia  it  to  apjieal  to  n 
score  or  more  of  mediocrities  ?  If  we  can  cite  Amtotle 
why  go  to  Ki'ckermaunus  —  tTBntron,  how  shall  we  lurtlic 
couHrtii  the  statement  by  uppcol  to  Kettwigious  ?  Kot 
only  is  a  liirge  part  of  the  citations  in  these  volumes  n 
stuffing ;  we  cannot  but  feel  nasured  that  &  great  number 
are  simply  pillaged  from  previous  writers.  It  must  be  » 
if  we  eousidcr  what  ia  iiupiicd  in  their  being  honestly  quoted. 
Tliose  authors  who  know  their  pi-oper  buaincas,  know  that 
to  hunt  up  a.  passage,  to  determine  ita  real  rdevoiice,  to 
re;td  for  iho  purpose  what  goes  ft^onf,  and  what  (ronien 
qfla-  (and  not,  as  many  have  done,  take,  by  mere  hnate,  an 
ohjti-lioH  the  cited  author  b  just  going  to  refine,  for  hifi 
own  ophiiou  and  a  wiricuon  of  ours !)  requires  time ;  to 
transcribe  the  paftwige  or  Iho  reference,  to  verify  it  properly 
1  the  proot;  and  see  that  it  is  Btill  accurate  in  the  List 
revise,  requires  more;  so  that  we  are  sure  the  task  which 
i  so  many  learned  pedants,  in  such  books  as  you  have  seut 
I  tne,  would  pretend  they  had  honestly  performed,  ia  a  task 
I  only  for  a  Methuselah.  B'or  tbla  reason,  as  well  as  for  the 
23" 
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Others  already  mentioned,  an  honest  anthor  will  be  as  par- 
simonious of  his  references  and  citations  as  pos^ble  —  not 
as  profuse. 

Thousands  of  sjich  books  as  this,  have  the  pedants  amon^ 
our  German  neighbors  produced;  amongst  us  they  are 
happily  rare.  The  folly  of  ostentatious  learning  has  indeed 
its  day  at  some  period  or  other,  in  tlie  development  of 
every  national  literature  ;  it  had  in  ours  two  hundred  years 
ago.  But  I  think  it  is  not  likely  to  revive :  at  least  it  is  to 
be  hojjed  so. 

For  what  at  the  best  is  the  use  of  such  books  ?  They  are 
not  read :  how  can  they  be  ?  Tlieir  only  effect  is  to  pro- 
duce in  a  sciolist  here  and  there  an  impression  that  the 
author  of  a  mere  fiirrago  is  a  very  learned  man  ;  and  per- 
haps, where  the  subject  is  one  of  controversy,  an  impression 
that  the  cause  he  advocates  is  impregnably  fortified.  It  is 
so,  as  far  as  such  books  can  fortify  it ;  tor  who  can  confute 
what  nobody  will  read  ? 

As  to  reading  them  it  is  out  of  the  question.  What  can 
your  progress  (every  clause  cut  into  two  by  references)  be 
compared  to  except  bump,  —  bump,  —  bmnping,  in  a  rough 
cart,  over  the  frozen  furrows  of  a  ploughed  field  ?  What 
mortal  patience  is  equal  to  the  task  of  reading  page  after 
page  constructed  on  the  model  of  such  sentences  as  this,  if 
I  may  venture  to  imitate  the  inimitable : 

"  It  is  surely  a  mystery  (Jamblich.  de  MysteriiB  :  Gr,  ei 
Lat,  Ed.  Th.  Gale.  Oxon.  1678,  passim)  that  you  should 
give  to  a  friend  {Plat:  Phileb:  13  c. ;  Thecetet.  143  b. 
jE</.  G.  StaHbaum  ;  Aristot.  Ethic.  Kicotn.  lib.  viiL  Cap.  1 
— 1 3  Ed.  Im.  Bekker  ;  or  indeed  even  to  an  acquaintance 
{Ciceronis  de  Amicitid.  pp.  1 — 49,  Ed.  Joh.  Gidden^ 
chaff;  Theophrast.frag.  ircpi  ^CKlai)  a  book  that  is  incom- 
prehensible (ojcaroAipTov,  t*/cfe  Philonis  de  Sonift.  p]>.  300 
—  369;  Prodi  in  IT^eologiain  Plat:  lib.  y, passim  ;)  eveu 
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In  ha  dements,  (crroixiM);  tho  pemsal  of  which,  {vide  Foe- 
ciolati  in  voc.  perkgere) :  must  involve  pure  waste  of  lime 
{Kettwigii  de  ITsti  Temporit,  vol.  x.  fol.  p.  1  — 1098  :  Test. 
Vet.  et.  Nbo.  passim)  and  make  us  angry  [vide  SckeUiorn 
in  Atnoimlat.  Zitt.  torn.  ii.  pp.  1  —  532)  rather  than  pleased 
with  the- lender." 

Pray,  my  dear  friend,  study  this  last  sentence,  carefully 
loaking  up  all  tho  references  and  ascertaining  their  rele- 
vance ;  and  remember  in  your  next  loan  of  books  that  life 
is  but  short  /  and  that  as  of  the  writing  of  many  books,  so 
sometimes  of  the  reading  even  of  one,' "  there  is  no  end." 
Yours  truly, 


LETTER    LXII. 

TO  HBS.  L.  S.,  IK  NSW  ZEAIAKD. 

LOKDOir,  Jul.  18S1 

Mt  deab  LonsK, 

I  was  amazed  by  the  onogual  length  of  yonr  last  letter  re- 
ceived last  week,  crossed,  absolutely  crossed,  —  a  thing,  I 
think,  in  these  penny-post  days,  I  have  hardly  seen  these 
ten  years.  I  dare  say  it  may  be  discovered  in  the  letters 
of  lovers,  possibly  also  (as  in  our  case)  between  v&y  dear 
friends  who  chatter  to  each  other  across  the  equinoctial 
line,  or  endeavor  to  keep  their  love  from  starving  by  a 
yearly  letter,  like  the  "Friends'  Annual  Epistle,"  between 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  tho  Capo  of  Grood  Hope,  or  "Auld 
Reekie  "  and  CaotoD. 

Many  thanks  to  you  for  it.  I  assure  you  I  accept  it  as  a 
greater  proof  of  afibction  than  if  you  had  sent  the  choicest 
cui-iosities  of  your  adopted  country.  It  pleased  me  better 
than  a  genuino  war-club,  wielded  by  the  redoubtable  arm  of 
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Wahitabahaoo,  (which  means,  my  dear,  "  the  Son  of  a  Gun^'' 
as  you  may  see  by  consulting  any  of  the  native  lexicons ;) 
or  a  sheaf  of  arrows  tipped  with  fish-bone  ;  or  a  pickled 
head  of  some  renowned  captive,  which  the  New  Zealand  gen- 
try had  preserved  as  a  trophy ;  or  a  grotesque  plumed  head- 
dress by  which  some  diabolical-looking  war-chief  vainly  tried 
to  add  to  the  horrors  of  his  visage^  furrowed  with  the  tattoo 
and  the  deeper  signature  of  demoniacal  passions.  Xay,  I 
value  your  handwriting  even:  more  than  if  you  had  scut 
(what  I  rather  affect  than  any  such  grim  souvenirs)  a  pot 
or  two  of  the  most  tempting  preserved  fruits,  or  a  barrel  of 
the  finest  New  Zealand  pippins.  Yet,  if  your  affection,  my 
dear  Louise,  so  seeks  to  express  itself,  pray  do  not  balk  it. 
The  language  of  symbols  is  always  expressive ;  and  if  the 
language  of  flowers  be  edifying,  what  must  that  of  fruits 
be  ?  If  a  Persian  lady,  instead  of  greeting  her  lover  with 
roses  and  lilies,  were  to  manoeuvre  with  dates  and  giiavas, 
how  much  deoj>er  the  impression  she  would  make  on  her  in- 
amorato. —  Your  letter,  notwithstanding  all  its  intersec- 
tions, and,  forgive  me,  my  dear,  its  occasional  meanderings 
and  waving  deflections  from  absolute  parallelism,  was  all 
duly  read ;  though  I  deny  not  that  some  parts  required 
careful  and  frequent  adjiistnifnt  of  my  spectacles.  I  despair 
of  emulating  your  copiousness,  but  I  am  siu"e  I  return  your 
affection. 

The  truth  is,  the  mere  toil  of  writing  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly burdensome,  and  therefore  odious  to  me,  every  day. 
I  sometimes  wish  that  all  the  world  wrote  and  read  short- 
hand. It  would  be  at  least  a  prodigious  saving  of  time  and 
labor.  And  whv,  bv  the  wav,  should  it  not  be  a  univer- 
sal  accomplishment  ?  Xay,  I  believe  it  will,  some  day.  It 
were  easy  to  superadd  this  little  trifle  to  the  dozen  other 
things,  which  children,  with  that  wonderful  plasticity  and 
activity  of  the  imitative  faculties  which  God,  for  wisest  pur- 
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poses,  baa  given  to  their  age,  so  easily  acquire.  It  is  really 
notliing  compared  with  learning  to  walk,  or  to  talk,  or  to 
rea<l  (since  that  art,  once  learned,  ia  itself  auxiliary  to  learn- 
ing short-hand),  or  to  play  on  the  piano.  An  intclhgcnt 
child  of  eight  would  master  its  chief  difficulties  in  twenty 
lessons,  and  at  that  age,  would  have  time  to  become  likillcd 
in  the  art  of  reading  it,  —  wliicb,  by  the  way,  is  to  adults 
the  cliief  difficulty.  Nay,  ordinary  lesson  books  might  soon 
be  printed  in  it. 

What  an  economy  of  time,  patience,  paper,  and  ink,  the 
revolution  would  effect !  Methinks  I  see  the  results.  What 
sweet  little  bUkt-doux  which  no  dove  need  bo  employed  to 
carry,  but  wliich  might  be  wafted  on  the  wing  of  a  butter- 
fly! What  delicious  little  note-pajwr  should  we  see,  160mo, 
and  envelopes  of  the  size  of  a  peascod !  Farewell  ail  lum- 
bering  books  and  huge  collections ;  we  should  literally  have 
"  pocket  libraries  ;  "  a  gentleman  might  carry  half  the  playa 
of  Shakspcare  in  one  waistcoat  pocket,  and  all  Milton  in 
the  other ;  while  a  whole  Bodleian  almost  would  go  into  his 
great-coat.  Tour  good  husband  might  have  put  the  hwgc 
Encyclopedia,  about  which  he  was  so  terribly  anxious,  into 
bis  portmanteau.  Prithee  set  about  learning  and  reading  it 
without  delay. 

To  be  sure  wo  must  expect,  should  this  great  revolution 
be  effected,  to  hear  something  abont  "  vested  rights,"  as  in 
all  such  cases;  of  printers  and  paper  makers  perishing  of 
starvation,  just  as  the  old  stage-coachnien  were  to  do  when 
railroads  were  opened !  Petitions  will  perhaps  be  presented 
for  the  taxing  of  all  short-hand  books.  If  any  such  tax 
be  imposed,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  their 
cubical  contents ;  in  that  case  the  impost  will  not  be  ruin- 
Shall  we  have  the  penny  ocean-postage?  I  think  we  can 
scarcely  expect  it ;  nor  as  a  financial  measure  would  it  be 
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wise.  Twopence  or  threepence,  however,  would  do  well, 
anil  that  is  Burcly  little  enough  to  pay  for  Bending  a  missive 
to  the  AntiiKidcs.  I  havo  not  the  shadow  of  a  donbt  that 
such  a  rate  an  that  would  pay  its  expenses,  and,  after  a  time, 
even  yield  a  Cur  revenue ;  for  wc  are  hut  at  the  bojjinuing 
of  the  immense  intercourse  which  will  soon  bring  all  islaiida 
and  continents  into  close  neiglil>orhood;  evcrylxHly  will 
Roon  have  fi-iends  and  relatives  everywhere,  and  the  facili- 
ties of  communication  will  jog  memory.  In  a  little  time, 
more  thoughts  will  bo  exchanged,  more  love  breathed  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  in  a  month,  than  formerly 
travelled  between  London  and  Edinburgh  in  a  whole  cen- 
tury. It  is  no  doubt  sweet  thus  to  converse,  but  I  still 
hanker  fur  an  improvement.  I  long  for  an  occasional  peep 
at  you  by  an  "  Electric-Telegraph  Trip-train,"  and  above 
all,  I  want  the  Klectrlc  Telegraph  itself  to  the  oiher  world, 
and  have  a  message  now  and  then  from  those  dear  ones  we 
have  loved  and  lost.  Oh !  what  a  luxury  would  tfiat  be 
But  it  cannot  be.  I  can  talk  to  you  on  the  other  side  of 
the  eijuator,  but  from  that  dread  land  of  silence,  divided 
only  by  the  "  narrow  stream  of  death,"  on  the  frontiers  of 
which  we  ever  stand,  and  into  whicli  we  may  any  moment 
glide,  VQ  can  hear  no  tidiugs,  and  can  send  none  thither. 
You  see  the  old  wound  still  rankles. 

Anil  yet  I  am  Iwth  presumptuous  and  ungrateful  in  talk- 
ing thus.  I  am  prcstimpl  lion  a  in  saying  "I  can  talk  to  you 
nt  the  Antipodes;"  for  at  thisvery  moment,  my  heart  whis- 
pers that  you  (and  the  thought  chills  as  I  write  it)  nmy  al- 
ready )la^'e  jiassed  into  the  world  of  shadows,  or  /  may  be 
a  shadow  Iwfijre  you  rmd  thl.s ;  and  I  am  vngralefitl,  for  if 
our  hearts  are  where  they  ought  lo  be,  and  where  our  jiro- 
fessi-d  "  treasure  "  is,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  syinjHithy  and 
counnuniim  between  us  and  heaven  ;  if  we  cannot  hold  iu- 
tercuursc  with  dei>artod  friends,  we  can  with  Ilim  "  in  whom 
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they  abide,"  and  who  will  not  forget  either  them  or  na,  as 
long  as  we  forget  not  Him.  And  when  we  can  truly  feci 
thus,  we  need  no  celestial  ■"  telegraph  "  any  longer ;  at  least 
I  can  truly  say,  and  nothing  can  wrest  this  experience  from 
mo,  that  quicker  than  steam,  than  light,  than  electricity  — 
even  as  quick  as  thought,  God  is  present  with  us  when,  in 
tlio  full  repose  of  a  child's  love  and  Mth,  we  dedre  to  be 
present  with  Him. 

Thus  may  yon  and  I,  dear  Lonise,  often  hold  intercourse 
with  Him,  and  through  Him,  with  one  another ;  thus  may 
we  often  see  the  patriarch's  vision,  "  of  angels  ascending  and 
descending,"  busy  in  the  ministries  of  love  to  us  in  this  the 
land  of  our  pilgrimage ;  and,  at  last,  when  we  go  hence  to 
the  world  beyond,  may  we  see  those  "  shining  ones  "  who 
have  preceded  us  thither,  coming  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
"  dark  river  "  to  welcome  us  with  harp  and  song,  as  in  the 
immortal  allegory  of  old  John  Bnnyan.  And  now  for  a 
little  family  gossip  before  I  close. 

....  Your  old  friend,  Matilda  M ,  is  about  to  be  mar- 
ried. After  living  so  many  years,  without  doing  any  exe- 
cution in  the  world,  it  is  odd  that  she  should  thus  transfix 
a  heart  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  Yet  I  find  I  have  been 
gTiilty  of  two  improprieties  in  a  breath ;  for  how  do  I  know 
but  she  may  have,  in  her  desk,  half  a  dozen  tributes  from 
admiring  swains  twenty  years  ago  ;  and,  in  truth,  if  she  at- 
tracted none  in  her  bloom,  I  am  sure  Cupid  must  be  (as  he 
is  represented)  blind ;  for,  I  fancy,  few  women  could  have 
been  more  agreeable,  and  if  never  handsome,  she  must  have 
had  pleasing  features.  You  will  doubtless  think  it  a  yet 
more  deadly  sin  against  conrteey,  that  I  should  talk  thus  at 
random  about  a  lady's  ago.  But,  indeed,  my  dc.nr,  I  sliU 
spoke  discreetly ;  I  said  forty-two,  and  I  jiiflceil  so  hy  Imh/s 
measure;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  she  was  forty-five, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  man's 
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more  fleeting  years.  But  ladies'  measure  of  time  is  by  a 
irand  which  is  truly  an  enchanter's  wand.  A  year  is  a  va^ 
riable  quantity,  and  increases  as  they  advance.  Up  to 
twenty-five  I  do  not  observe  any  difference  between  a  lady's 
year  and  a  gentleman's.  It  is  a  just  annual  revolution  of 
the  sun  from  the  first  point  of  Aries  to  the  same  again, 
neither  more  nor  less.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty,  it  Ls  as 
near  as  I  can  guess,  about  a  year  and  a-half^  as  we  men 
count  years ;  from  thirty  to  forty  the  dear  creatures  seldom 
'advance  a  year  under  three  of  ours;  and  from  forty  to  five 
and  forty,  they  have  a  natal  day  about  once  ui  every  five 
years ;  after  that  time,  each  year  is  an  inmiense  lapse  of  du- 
ration, and,  in  point  of  fact,  I  sup})ose  that  there  are  very 
few  ladies  that  ever  do  get  beyond  fifty.  Depend  upon  it, 
that  Methuselah's  Mife  was  but  fifty  when  he  was  in  his  nine 
hmidredth  vear ! 

Nay,  I  have  known  cases,  where  ladies,  like  the  planets;, 
have  not  only  had  their  stationary  |>oiiits,  but  their  retro- 
gradations;  they  have  to  all  api>earance  travelled  back 
from  five  and  thirtv  to  thirtv,  and  then  started  forward 
again. 

Ask  your  friend  Mrs.  Dawson,  who  went  out  to  New 
Zealand  at  nineteen,  and  who  ought  now,  therefore,  to  be 
just  thirty-eight.  Rely  on  it,  you  will  find  that  she  is  but 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  at  most ;  and  if  she  appears  older,  it 
b  all  the  climate,  my  dear  —  that  honid  climate 

With  kindest  regards  to  your  husband. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

B.  £.  H.  6. 


ESSESTIALS  OF  FBIENDfiHIF. 


LETTER   LXIII. 


TO  AIJ-KED   WEST,  ESQ. 

My  dear  FsmND, 

I  thank  yon  for  your  nolo,  introducing  Mr.  L ;  for 

it  is  always  plGaaant  to  hear  from  you,  though  in  the 
present  ease  I  should  have  been  better  pleaaed  had  the 
letter  come  by  her  Majesty's  servant  in  the  red  coat. 

I  assure  yon  that,  for  your  Bake,  I  did  my  best  to  do 
the  civil  thing  by  your  friend,  and,  I  hope,  not  unsuccess- 
fully. Bnt,  in  short,  we  did  not  take ;  you  take  mc.  By 
the  way,  there  is  a  double  idiom  for  a  deapiunng  foreigner 
to  gape  at ! 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  it  might  be  owing  to  an  inop- 
portnne  hour  for  his  visit,  or  some  other  casual  circum- 
stance. Perhaps  so,  in  port.  He  did  happen  to  drop  in 
when  I  was  very  busy;  and,  what  is  worse,  he  stayed  an 
hour  and  a  half,  which  I  could  ill  spare.  We  talked  for 
some  time  on  the  proverbial  platitudes  which  form  the 
usual  introductions  among  Englishmen, —  the  weather  — 
the  prospects  of  the  harvest  —  the  public  health,  and  half 
a  dozen  other  topics,  which,  though  very  important,  no 
one  cares  a  doit  about,  and  which  do  not  tend  to  make 
our  company  less  irksome;  and  then,  when  we  got  to 
others,  your  friend  seemed  to  me  a  little  crotchety,  and  of 
the  two,^  crotchets  or  platitudes,  —  yon  know  I  de- 
cidedly prefer  the  latter,  dreadful  as  I  admit  the  dilemma 
to  be.  Something  then,  I  allow,  may  be  due  to  all  this ; 
bnt  not  all.  Tour  friend  is  a  decided  gentleman,  -iffable, 
intelligent;  but  if  you  ask  mc  further,  why,  —  es]icci!iliy 
as  backed  by  so  potent  an  introduction, —  I  did  not  take 
to  him  more  warmly,  I, can  make  you   no  other  answer 
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than  Je  ne  saispas;  or  qaote  those  old  lines  of  our  school 
days  which  seem  to  me  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  lateot 
philosophy :  — 

"I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  I  know,  and  know  full  welly 
I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  FelL" 

"Stuff!  prejudice!"  methinks  I  hear  you  say;  ^and  so 
you  permit  your  heart  to  harbor  unkind  thoughts  towards 
a  stranger,  on  account  of  such  silly  prepossessions  as 
these ! "  Stop  a  minute,  Mr.  Lecturer.  Who  said  a  word 
of  unkindness,  or  even  of  prejudice,  if  that  is  to  imply  any 
degree  of  ill-A^-ill  ?  Can  you  not  imagine  such  a  thing  as 
a  purely  intellectual  antipathy?  a  want  of  some  corres- 
pondencies of  taste,  of  sentiments,  of  association,  which 
shall  render  intimacy  as  impossible  as  though  the  parties 
spoke  different  languages?  Nay,  more  so,  for  minds  may 
be  con^jenial  —  the  eves  and  features  mav  show  it,  actions 
may  confirm  it,  when  the  tongue  cannot.  Cannot  you,  I 
say,  imagine  all  tliis  ?  can  you  not  imagine  that  two  men 
may  respect  each  other  very  much,  and  yet  wish  one 
another  at  Jericho?  I  am  sure  I  can;  nay,  I  am  con- 
scious of  sometimes  feeling  it.  There  is  your  friend, 
now.  I  would  as  soon  do  him  a  kind  turn,  if  I  had  it  in 
my  power,  as  any  one  else  of  my  species,  (not  reckoning, 
of  course,  my  intimate  friends,)  but  if  we  two  were  the 
only  inhabitants  in  the  world,  I  should  wish  —  except 
when  we  might  be  of  substantial  use  to  one  another  — 
that  we  might  see  as  little  of  each  other  as  possible; 
showing  ourselves  once  a  month,  say,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  a  broad  river,  or  two  opposite  mountain -peaks,  and 
making  each  other  a  profound  salaam,  by  aid  of  a  tele- 
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scope,  in  token  of  our  continned  existence,  respect,  nntl 
good  will. 

There  arc  cases  where  bJI  geniul  inttTConrse,  and  bo  all 
tlip  essential  pre-reqniBittia  of  Ineiidsliij),  nre  ont  of  the 
question ;  and  tliia  even  where  you  liclieve  another,  in 
til  you  find  them  not,  much  better  tlinn  yourself;  nny, 
whom  it  would  require  but  a  very  little  mending  and 
darning  of  a  few  holes  in  their  humanity  to  clothe  in  a 
Bnit  wliicli  a  decent  sort  of  angels  might  not  be  absolutely  ' 
aalianied  of. 

Friendshiji,  ray  fiiend,  is  as  some  one  has  said, —  or  if 
he  has  not  said,  I  will  say  it  for  him ;  —  no,  now  I  think  of 
it,  I  believe  it  was  said  of  Matrimony  (which,  by  the  way, 
i  frieniUhi]),  pint  a  clrouinKtance  or  two) — &ieudsHip,  I 
say,  is  like  a  plum  pudding,  a  conglomerate  of  a  highly 
mplex  and  artificial  character.  Beuevolenee,  indeed, 
must  Ijc  its  lifui«,  like  ])hims  in  the  puddiug;  but  there 
■  be  benevolence  without  irieudship,  though  there 
cannot  bo  fiiondship  without  benevolence  (see  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  Cicero  de  Amicitift,  and,  in  short,  every  other 
moralist,  which  I  think  about  ns  useliil  a  reference  ss 
many  that  tlie  learned  nre  in  the  Labtt  of  giving),  and  so, 
in  addition  to  these  plums,  there  are  a  score  of  other 
ingredients  to  be  mingled  in  due  proportion;  to  say 
nothing  of  a  very  long  concoction,  and  oven  the  puddinff- 
biiff  of  proxim'ity,  or  at  least  oft-renewed  presence  (eeo 
Aristotle  again,  and  not  all  authon  this  time,  for  the 
remark  is  original),  witliout  wliieh  friendship  becomes  a 
very  wishy-waahy  thing;  — like  that  plum-soup  which  a 
I  Tnrkish  ambassador,  ambitious  of  giving  his  English 
ts  an  English  dish,  presented  in  a  tureen;  in  which 
I  indeed  all  the  ingredients  of  a  plum-pudding  —  or  rather 
1  Ihe  disbanded  "molecules"  of  one — .were  floating,  and  in 
I'etaot  proportions  too.    The   ambaseador  had  unhappily 
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forgotten  in  his  orders  to  the  cook  the  insignificant,  bat 

indisi>ensable  bag. 

However,  the  presence  of  many  ingredients,  though  ther 
are  not  all  equally  essential,  is  neeessar}'  for  the  pudding; 
and  it  is  even  so  also  with  friendtiihip ;  and  I  maintain  tliat 
there  may  be,  and  often  is,  an  innate  antipathy  of  mind, 
sentiment  or  taste,  -without  any  ill-will  or  prejuilice  in  the 
world,  which  makes  it  impossible  that  two  men  should 
ever  be  friends ;  no,  not  even  by  the  most  prolonged 
concoction  —  or  the  very  best  pudding-bags  in  existence. 

Well,  well,  you  say,  it  will  be  different  in  heaven,  at  all 
events.  There,  all  intellectual  as  well  as  all  moral  an- 
tipathies -will  be  done  away  with,  and  everj'body  will  be 
everybody's  friend.  "I  am  no  sae  sure  o'  that,"  as  that 
deaf  old  Scotchman  said,  who  was  so  fond  of  disputation 
that  he  used  to  launch  this  formula  of  obstinacy,  if  he  only 
saic  any  one  of  the  company  making  a  strong  affirmation, 
and  whether  he  heard  it  or  not.  That  nobodv  will  be 
anybody's  enany  in  heaven,  I  grant;  that  "love  un- 
feigned," true  benevolence  (glorious  world  I)  will  be  con- 
stant and  universal,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt ;  —  that 
there  wiM  also  l>e  all  the  amenities  of  social  life,  —  such 
ivwe  jx>Utesse  that  even  a  Frenchman  shall  acknowledge, 
without  any  h\i)ocrisy  of  compliment,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven  are  *'les  gentilshommes  les  plus  polis  dans  tout 
le  monde,"  —  not  excepting  even  Paris,  —  all  this  I  be- 
lieve ;  but  whether  there  will  not  be  the  same  intellectual 
si/mjxtthks  neeessar)' for  the  formation  of  close  friendships, 
I  have  my  doubts;  —  in  other  M'ords,  I  doubt  whether  the 
manufacture  of  moral  plum-puddings  may  not  go  on  in  that 
world  as  well  as  this,  and  whether,  while  ]»lums  shall  be 
still  the  basis,  concoction  and  pudding-bags  may  not  be 
needed  just  as  much  as  now.  I  don't  know  how  it  may 
be  with  you,  but  I  can  fancy  a  man  saying  even  in  heaven : 
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"Do  yon  know  angel  So  an<l  Bo?  lie  is  really  a  most 
worthy,  excclleDt,  e.itimiililc  <mgel,  lint  Boineliow  we  can't 
gH  on  well  together;  lie  is  a  fino  tall  creature;  of  a  noblo 
pn^ciice;  has  beautilul  vring;s;  flies  wejl;  but,  to  sjiviik 
the  truth,  he  ia  a  simile  loo  musical  for  me;  is  too  fond  of 
hia  singing;  ynli  sing  you  through  the  110th  Psulm  with- 
otit  stopping,  and  tbcii  begin  again ;  or — he  is  a  little  loo 
light  and  airy,  will  come  fiying  Uirough  my  open  window 
when  t  would  ratht-r  be  alone,  or  alight,  like  some  swallow 
iu  our  old  world,  upon  my  roof,  and  twitter  and  ohirji 
there,  of  coiiree  most  divinely,  fur  the  hour  together;  or  — 
he  is  a  thought  too  prosy,  and  bores  me  a  little  wiili 
jihUotHqihy ;  or — he  is  too  knowing,  and  has  been  here 
too  long  to  enable  mo  to  understand  him  fiiUy;  he  \« 
always  recarring  to  that  little  tour  he  maiie  of  the  nni- 
Terse  fifty  thousand  years  ago;  or — he  ia  loo  niuth  of  a 
virtuoto  for  my  taste,  and  is  full  of  that  inimitable  colleo- 
lion  of  cockleshells,  flies,  and  the  sixty  thousand  Npecies  of 
amaranth  which  he  has  gathered  from  two  thousand  dif- 
ferent worlds;  or — he  ia  too  much  of  a  Public  Angol  for 
mo.  He  is  always  for  dragging  me  to  great 'assemblies* 
and  New  Jerusalem  'gatherings,'  when  I  would  rather 
spend  halfof  my  time  in  some  quiet  nook  of  the  'ever- 
lasting hills,'  and  muse  alone."  All  this  I  say  I  cim 
imagine ;  I  can  imagine  that  even  in  heaven  "  tasli's 
differ;"  but  the  beanly  of  the  place  will  be,  that  tasti-a 
shall  pve  no  offence,  for  no  one  will  be  ofl'eaded  with  yoa  | 
for  not  aym]>athizing  with  them.  Yea  —  will  yon,  can 
you  believe  it?  —  you  may  actually  stop  angel  A  in  his 
singing,  at  the  hundredth  stanaui,  and  he  won't  take  any 
offence  at  it.  You  may  say  Uiat  yon  do  not  altog<^thcr 
synipathizo  with  angel  IVa  dearest  friend,  and  ho  won't 
tliink  the  worse  of  you  for  it.  Pray  take  tlw.  hint. 
Ytw  t  my  dear  frienil ;  perfect  eoiigenialiiy  iu  all  iiu/ntl 
a4» 
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tastes,  perfect  sincerity,  and  perfect  superiority  to  offence^ 
will  be  heaven  itself;  but  depend  on  it  there  will  be  varie- 
ties of  other  tastes,  and  therefore  degrees  of  sympathy,  and 
therefore  degrees  of  intimacy,  there  as  here ;  and  so,  (which 
is  not  least  to  be  prized,)  I  shall  have  the  precious  privi- 
lege of  my  solitary,  but  no  longer  morose,  humors ;  of 
sometimes  being  for  whole  days  quite  alone ;  and  not  as 
you,  with  your  more  jovial  and  musical  tastes,  ima^ne,  al- 
ways in  a  crowd,  ehiqnng,  singing,  twanging  harp-strings, 
clai)ping  wings,  and  performing  celestial  "  sonatas.**  But 
I  grant  all  will  be  good  —  whether  in  company  or  solitude — 
and  that  will  be  heaven ;  it  is  not  flat  uniformity,  identity 
of  feeling,  monotony  of  emploj-ment.  There  is  truth,  I 
firmly  believe,  in  the  conceptions  of  our  great  bard  as  to 
unex|>ected  analogies  between  heaven  and  earth.  Nay,  is 
it  not  Kaphael  himself  who  s])eaks  in  the  divine  poem? 
Milton  is  but  his  "  Reporter."    .... 

Yours  trulv, 

B.  £.  H.  G. 


LETTER    LXIV. 

« 

TO   THE    SAME. 

JaljT  29, 1819. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  little  thouacht  when  I  wrote  to  vou  last  that  x  shoula 
SO  soon  see  the  counterpart  of  the  litigious  deaf  Scotch- 
man I  mentioned.  Surely,  however  possessed  with  the 
spirit  of  controversy  and  contradiction,  he  could  hardly 
suq)ass  a  travelling  companion  I  met  with  the  other  day 
on  the  top  of  a  coach  —  there  are  few  such  now —  between 
Grantham  and  Melton  Mowbray.  My  positive  friend  broke 
in  with  doubt  or  flat  contradiction,  no  matter  what  was 
said,  —  not  exactly  like  the  Scotchman,  without  hearing^ 
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but,  what  comes  to  mnch  the  same  tMn^,  whether  he 
vncUratood  what  was  said  or  not.  What  an  odd  humor  it 
is,  and  yet  a  not  unfrequent  trait  of  character. 

On  finding  how  egregioiisly  this  humor  of  opposition 
possessed  liim,  and  that  nothing  could  be  started  but  he 
threw  himself  into  a  pugilistic  attitude,  I  could  not  resist 
the  tem])tation  to  play  a  little  on  his  foible  by  gently  giv- 
ing the  conversation  a  curve  when  he  had  made  some  strong 
assertion,  and  so  coming  round  to  an  appearance  of  agree- 
ing with  him ;  no  sooner  done,  than  I  immediately  found 
he  was  quite  as  ready  to  mmntain  nearly  the  opposite  of 
his  former  position.  In  short,  his  tongue,  like  the  point  of 
a  weathercock,  boldly  veered  round,  and  faced  the  pre- 
vailing wind,  no  matter  what  quarter  it  might  blow  from. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  discovered  this  ingenious  me- 
thod of  making  him  agree  with  himself  and  me  too,  and 
HO  relieving  our  journey  of  that  annoyance  which  a  perpet- 
ual \vrangle  between  two  people  who  cannot  run  away 
from  one  another  must  needs  occasion. 

We  talked  of  the  weather  (of  course),  of  the  crops  (of 
course  too),  of  the  Russian  interference  in  the  affiurs  of 
Hungary,  of  the  Queen's  projected  visit  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  of  the  cholera ;  but  I  found  that  whatever  I  said 
I  must  necessarily  be  in  i\\e  wrong. 

In  very  weariness  I  thought  it  advisable  sometimes  to 
nod  a  seeming  acquiescence  in  what  he  said ;  and  I  almost 
think  he  would  have  quarrelled  with  my  nod,  if  he  could; 
but  whenever  I  attempted  to  modify  his  statements  into 
something  near  what  I  could  agree  with,  I  was  favored  with 
a  defence  (not  very  valid,  I  admit)  of  my  own  formerly 
exjjressed  opinions.  Among  other  things,  I  happened  to 
remark  that  I  thought  it  curious  that  after  such  immense 
researches,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  among  the  most 
sagadous  of  the  medical  profession,  into  the  nature  and 
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causes  of  tho  cholera,  so  little  light  had  been  thrown  on 
the  subject.    He,  of  course,  did  not  think  it  at  all  strange; 
and  said  (what  was  true  enough)  that  the  real  causes  of 
almost  all  diseases  are  difficult  to  ascertain.    I  admitted 
the  justice  of  the  remark  ;  and  said  that,  perhaps,  consider- 
ing that,  we  ought  to  wonder  rather  that  medicine  had 
made  so  much  }>rogress  than  that  it  had  made  no  more ;  he 
was  disposed  to  doubt  that  obsen-ation,  and  thought  that 
"  considering  their  long  and  patient  researches  ^  (just  what 
I  had  started  with  in  relation  to  a  particular  case !)  much 
more  mijrht  have  been  done  bv  the  unluckv  doctors. 

I  said  that  it  must  be  ver\'  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  disease,  considering  the  complex  and  evanes- 
cent phenomena  to  be  obsencil,  and  remarked  that  the 
ver}-  representations  of  the  patient  himself  might  often 
mislead.  I  have  hoard,  said  I,  laugliing,  physicians  affiim 
tliat  they  would  ratlier  attend  a  baby  that  could  not  speak, 
than  an  adult  —  whose  yory  absoq)tion  in  his  OMm  sensa- 
tions, and  his  exaggenition  of  them,  might  j)ut  medical 
sacracitv  on  a  false  scent !  I  told  him,  (what  was  true 
enough,)  that  I  had  seen  a  Latin  Essay,  written  by  a  young 
physician  on  taking  his  diploma,  wliich  expressly  main- 
tained this  paradoxical  thesis.  He  thought  at  once  that  a 
])hvsician  must  be  a  blockhead  to  sav  so ;  for  surelvit  must 

X         •  I'm 

be  of  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  get  an  articulate  an- 
swer to  his  questions  —  instead  of  listening  only  to  inarti- 
cidate  cries.  I  admitted  it,  and  said  that  doubtless,  on  the 
whole,  a  patient  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  pretty  good  judge 
of  his  own  sensations,  and  in  general  would  give  a  tolera- 
bly accurate  accoimt  of  his  sj-mptoms.  He  was  not  so 
sure  of  that,  and  declared  that  a  wise  phj-sician  should 
tnist  very  little  to  his  patient's  information,  and  treat  him 
much  as  if  he  was  a  child ! 
Now  there  is  a  sense,  no  doubt,  in  which  all  these  obser^ 
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rations  may  be  tmo  enough  under  certun  limitations  and 
modificatioQB.  They  are  among  the  "antitheta"  (as  Ba- 
con wonld  say)  vhich  wilt  furnish  rlietorical  common-places 
on  both  sides.  The  drollery  was  to  see  how  eagerly  my 
acquaintance  always  took  the  opposite. 

Thus  delightfully,  my  dear  friend,  did  we  go  on  in  this 
pleasant  game  of  conversational  see-saw.  I  cannot  give 
you  any  idea  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Positive ;  it  wae  prompt 
and  absolute — "decisive  andclear,without  oneif  orbut" — 
as  if  his  speeches  had  been  eipressly  framed  on  this  prin- 
ciple :  "  Whatever  you  say  now,  I  will  contradict  it ;  and  if 
you  agree  with  me,  I  will  condradict  myself!  Only  let  me 
hear  you  say  anything  that  I  will  not  contradict  1 "  and  ex- 
cept you  had  told  him  that  he  was  a  very  wise  man,  in 
which  case  you  would  have  told  a  great  fib,  I  scarcely  think 
you  could  have  found  the  proposition  in  which  he  wonld 
have  agreed  with  you.  His  very  image  was  the  Irishman, 
who,  despairing  of  a  ahindt/  at  a  fair,  —  everything  threat- 
ening Xo  end  in  unwelcome  and  unwonted  tranquillity, — 
took  off  his  coat,  and  trailing  it  in  the  mud,  said,  "And 
by  St.  Patrick,  would'nt  I  like  to  see  the  boy  that  would 
tread  on  that  same ! " 

I  think  I  have  met  with  men  eqnally  fond  of  contradic- 
tion,— of  taking  the  other  side, — but  they  in  general  won- 
derfully soften  and  disguise  the  humor  by  polite  periphrases 
and  deUcate  circumlocutions,  "Pardon  me,  but  I  really 
think"  —  "I  should  agree  with  you  entirely,  but"  —  "I  ac- 
knowledge there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  that  observation, 
only "  —  "I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  person  of  your  evident 

good  sense ."    It  is  astonishing  how  mnch  better  these 

tilings  sound  than  "I  do  not  think  so"  —  "I  am  of  quite 
adHTeront  opinion"  —  "that  is  a  mistake."  But  it  is  an 
odd  humor  at  the  bes^t ;  more  odd,  though  scarcely  more 
agreeable  than  an  opposite  trait  of  character  —  I  mean  the 
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timid  Tacillation  which  defers  to  every  opinion.  These 
two  sets  of  characters  ought  by  rights  to  go  always  toge- 
ther, for  their  reciprocal  annoyance, — one  subjected  to  the 
liuniiliation  of  perpetual  assent,  the  other  to  the  equal 
misery  of  never  encountering  an  antagonist ! 

I  was  reminded,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Muston,  of 
Crabbe.  I  was  anxious,  if  it  might  be,  to  catch  a  glimpse^ 
as  we  rode  along,  of  the  house  he  used  to  live  in.  I  asked 
the  coachman  of  his  "  whereabouts."  He  looked  thongfat- 
fuUy  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Crabbe  —  Crabbe  —  I 
never  heerd  on  him,  sir :  I  don't  know  of  no  such  perscm 
in  these  parts.**  «  The  poet  ^  —  said  I,  « the  poet !  ^  He 
shook  his  head,  and  then  turning  to  a  farmer  behind,  said, 
"This  gentleman  wants  to  know  where  one  Mr.  Crabbe 
lives.**  Ye  gods !  one  Mr.  Crabbe,  as  if  there  were  a  dozen ! 
The  farmer  was  not  more  enlightened.  Only  think  of  it ; 
Crabbe,  dead  not  yet  twenty  years ;  barely  thirty  since  he 
last  lived  in  that  neighborhood ;  and  yet,  though  his  name 
has  traversed  England  and  America,  it  may  be  unknown, 
it  seems,  at  his  own  threshold.  "  A  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country  and  his  own  house.** 

Much  the  same  answer  I  got  from  a  worthy  farmer  of 
whom  I  inquired,  in  a  pilgrimage  many  years  ago  to  Chal- 
font  St.  Giles, —  «  AMiich  was  ^lilton's  cottage  ?**  He  re- 
plied  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  man  of  that  name  there- 
abouts; but  that  he  mi^ht  live  in  one  of  the  new  houses  a 
little  ftirther  on ;  some  strangers  had  come  lately !  By 
the  way,  I  fear  the  little  room  over  the  porch  in  which  the 
blind  poet  wrote  (it  is  said)  the  "Paradise  Regained,** 
during  the  plague  of  London,  exists  no  longer. 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

B.  E.  H.  6. 
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LETTER  LXV. 

To  C.  UASOX,  EBQ. 

IStB  OF  SSTX,  July  26, 1851. 
Mv  DKAB  MaSOS, 

Your  coufiin  has  jost  arrived —  out  •with  ench  a  load  of 
paclcageg  that  I  hardly  know  hovr  he  will  manage  to  stow 
them  away  in  the  Lillipntian  apartment  provided  for  him 
in  my  modest  lodgings  here.  Three  boxes,  two  portman- 
teaus!—  the  former  almost  wholly  filled  with  books!  I 
tell  him  I  am  persuaded  it  is  nothing  but  ostentation,  — 
the  rery  Phariauam  of  fioholarsbip  which  has  made  him 
come  with  such  a  retinue  of  authors  at  tua  heels ;  for  who 
ever  did,  would,  or  could  stndy  much  amidst  mountain 
scenery? 

But  I  will  be  charitable  withal ;  for  I  remember  well 
that,  in  my  younger  days  I  made  similar  vain  provisioii,  un- 
der  like  circumstances,  for  that  intellectual  appetite  which 
never  came,  or  which  would  only  languidly  toy  with  a  page 
or  two  at  a  time,  and  to  which  a  couple  of  volumes,  and 
twice  as  mauy  pamphlets  woiUd  have  been  a  Bodleian. 
Yet  have  I  lugged  with  me  into  the  mountains  scores  of 
hooks  never  to  be  read ;  —  a  specimen  or  two  of  my  fevor- 
ite  poets,  —  three  or  four  volumes  of  philosophy, — only 
think  of  metaphysics  under  the  shadow  of  Schehallion  or 
Ben  Nevis!  —  a  modest  sprinkling  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics  —  a  few  books  of  history  and  romance, — In  short, 
a  well  selected  library  in  petto.  The  delusion  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  certain  provident  old  ladies  going  a  voy- 
age for  the  first  time,  in  the  "Margate  Hoy"  days.  What 
bumpers  of  jtrovenclor  —  what  choice  ham,  veal-pie,  potted- 
beef,  and  bottles  of  wine  and  ale !    But  ah !  a  roll  or  two 
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of  the  vessel  as  she  got  beyond  the  Nore, — and  how  su- 
perfluous did  all  this  foresight  appear. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  our  intellectual  provender  in 
such  scenes  as  we  have  here,  though  the  loss  of  appetite 
arises  from  a  pleasanter  cause.  As  long  as  the  weather  is 
fine,  who  can  think  of  poring  over  his  books,  and  after  an 
excursion  to  distant  mountain  or  glen,  wlio  is  not  too  wearj 
for  it  ?  Yet  {horresco  referens)  the  books  mat/  be  of  service. 
I  shudderingly  reooUect  —  six — ten  days  of  continuous 
down-pour  in  this  vcrj'  Elysium,  and  then,  what  a  treasure 
were  a  few  books  and  a  gray  goose  quill !  But  a  very  lew 
will  do ;  and  as  to  writing,  —  a  good  deal  may  be  scribbled 
on  a  couple  of  quires  of  paper.  But  this  library  of  your 
cousin,  why  it  looks,  (ahsit  omen  !)  it  looks^  I  say,  as  thon^ 
the  fellow  had  made  up  his  mind  that  we  shall  have  wet 
weather.  However,  let  me  hoi>e  that  it  may  rather  be  an 
amulet  against  it.  TVTien  you  go  out  without  an  umbreUa, 
the  clouds,  they  say,  are  certain  to  take  sly  advantage  of 
your  folly,  and  drench  you  to  the  skin.  What  perpetual 
sunshine  may  we  not  exj>ect  when  their  malice  sees  that 
we  are  thus  fortified  within  doors  against  ennui/ 

He  tells  me  that  on  wet  days,  we  can  read  some  of  the 
tougher  books  together,  —  another  delusion ;  I  fancy  we 
shall  hardly  dip  into  them ;  we  may  jwrhaps  condescend  to 
lounge  through  a  novel  or  so ;  but  as  to  regular  study  it 
must  be  let  alone.  Two  people  are  sure  to  converse  rather 
than  read,  or  read  only  to  converse.  I  remember  once  sit- 
ting down  with  a  verj-  dear  friend  to  a  pamphlet  which  had 
just  come  out,  on  a  subject  in  which  we  both  felt  an  interest. 
Something  in  the  verj'  first  page  suggested  some  doubt  on 
my  part ;  it  was  expressed ;  the  propriety  of  my  doubt  was 
doubted  on  his ;  —  the  disputed  point  soon  l)ecame,  under 
the  clearing  effects  of  debate,  a  certainty  with  him,  —  with 
me  palpably  Cilse ;  and  after  wrangling  the  whole  morning 
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in  thnt  preliminary  discussion,  vc  closed  the  yet  nncnt 
l>niii|>lili't,  ami  nished  out  into  the  glorious  sunshine,  wish- 
ing  the  pamphlet,  it3  author,  and  our  discussion  at  the  An- 
ti[H><Ies. 

"What  an  intellectual  epicure  the  love  of  the  picturesque 
has  made  yon,"  —  I  fancy  I  hear  you  say.  Not  a  whit;  — 
but  I  confess  I  like  to  spend  these  little  intervals  of  dfli- 
cious  idleness  —  this  "  honeymoon  "  of  the  Soul  and  Nature, 
as  little  pestered  by  either  husincss  or  literature  na  may  be. 
So  I  do  not  intend  to'  let  your  cousin  study  much; 
thougli  that  I  fancy,  will  not  give  me  much  trouble,  for  in 
three  days  his  books  will  be  as  much  forgotten  as  if  be  had 
left  them  at  home.  As  it  has  been  rather  a  hazy,  drizzling 
morning,  however,  he  has  been  busy  in  unpacking  and  ar- 
ranging, them,  and  evidently  thinks  ho  has  done  a  clever 
thing  in  dragging  all  this  lumbering  weight  of  dead  men's 
brains  with  him.*  lie  has  paid  handsomely  for  land  car- 
riage, I  promise  you.  "Books  give  us  no  trouble,"  says 
Cicero,  "  they  delight  us  at  home  and  don't  binder  us  when 
we  go  abroad:" — "Delectant  domi,  non  impc<1innt  foris, 
l>emoctant  nobiscumi,  peregrin aiitnr,  nisticantur." 

I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  friend  Cicero.  I  fancy  Master 
Francis  coald  tell  a  different  story,  and  that  a  chest  of 
books  —  enough  to  break  down  a  lu^jage-train — and  of 
X  weight,  figuratively,  beyond  all  computation,  is  a  very 
(terious  addition  to  a  traveller's  "  impedimenta." 

We  shall  not,  I  think,  leave  this  beautiful  spot  unless  it 
be  for  a  week's  run  or  so  across  the  Kyles  to  Glen  tTiqnliait 
and  Glen  Shicl.  But  we  tquat  here,  as  they  say  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  term  is  hardly  too  Australian  for  our  primi- 
tive lo'Igings, —  the  best  we  can  procure  however.  I  love 
to  see  a  gem  of  an  island  like  this  in  perfection  ;  and  the 
only  vxy  to  do  so,  is  to  locate  yourself  in  n  convenient 
jdaoe^  and  ndiat«  in  snccessive  excursions,  day  by  day,  to 
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all  the  most  charming  points  of  scenery,  whether  of  moon* 
tain,  sea,  glen,  or  stream,  —  sur^-eying  them  all  ^m  their 
best  as]>ccts  in  all  the  glorioiLs  variety  of  light  and  shadow, 
cloud  and  sunshine,  moniini::^  or  evening  tints,  —  and  so  da- 
guen-eolyping  each  scene  for  ever  on  your  memory.  I  liave 
been  to  Loch  Coriskin,  dark  under  the  savage  sliadows  of 
those  sirigidarly  abrupt  and  gloomy  mountains  of  green 
granite ;  but  I  hope  to  go  often  again.  The  spot  well  de- 
serves all  the  admiration  Scott  has  bestowed  on  it,  in  his 
^'l^nl  of  the  Isles,"  though  his  description  hanlly  conve\"8 
an  exact  impression.  O  that  you  could  join  us!  But  I 
suppose  that  is  impossible.  Your  patients,  like  all  other 
foolish  sick  people,  trUl  have  the  notion  that  ihe  doctor  is 
essential  to  them,  —  when,  I  dare  s:iy,  they  would  get  on 
just  as  well  without  him,  —  not  to  say  a  great  deal  better! 
However,  whether  they  have  any  need  of  you  or  not,  I  suji- 
p<»se  you  have  need  of  them  ;  —  so  I  shall  say  no  more 
about  it,  except  that  I  heartily  wish  there  might  come  such 
a  season  of  public  health  as  would  allow  the  doctors  to  look 
after  their  own.  But  I  forget ;  that  would  be  worse  than 
all ;  you  would  doubtless  be  found  bemoaning  the  general 
health  more  than  the  Great  Plaixue  itself. 

I  remember  hearing  of  a  sexton  and  a  doctor  condoling 
with  each  other  at  a  casual  meeting  in  a  churchyard,  on 
the  perverse  salubrity  of  the  season :  "  I  have  not  dug  a 
grave,  sir,"  said  the  disconsolate  sexton,  "  for  these  three 
week."  "And  I  assure  you,  John,  said  the  doctor,  with  an 
equally  lugubrious  face,  "there  has  not  been  a  *  serious 
case '  in  the  parish  for  a  month  past."  Perhaps  the  sexton 
thought  the  doctor  a  little  to  blame  for  their  being  out  of 
work,  and  that  if  he  had  done  his  part,  the  one  might  have 
had  patients,  and  the  other  a  grave  or  two  to  dig. 

You  Mill  say,  perhaps,  at  this  jibe,  —  "A  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing."    If  so,  I  shall  feel  inclined  to  retort 
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on  you  (but  perhaps  with  more  reason)  by  quoting  the  per- 
vensu  commentary  of  a  Methodist  preacher  on  that  cele- 
brated lino.  "'A  little  learning,'  says  the  poet,  'is  a  dan- 
gerous thing.'  Ahl  then,  dearbrethren,whatmuBt  agreat 
deal  of  it  be?"  Did  ever  ignorance  plead  its  cause  more 
ingeniously  ? 

£ver  yonrs, 

B.  X.   B.  Q. 


LETTER  LXVI. 


EoiNBuKOU,  M0Dda7,  Aug.  4,  IBSl. 
Mt  deab  Fbixnv, 

I  am  grieved  to  hear  of  your  dyspepsia,  and  I  have,  as 

you  wished,  spoken  to  your  old  physician.  Dr.  S .    I 

heartily  wish  it  were  in  his  power  to  give  you  more  specific 
advice  than,  at  this  distance,  it  is  possible  he  should.  To 
prescribe  four  hundred  miles  off  (or,  for  that  matter,  four 
feet)  without  teeing  the  patient,  is,  in  his  opinion,  the 
merest  quackery.  The  only  cases  in  which  it  could  be  jus- 
tified are  those,  —  and  I  apprehend  they  are  not  infrequent, 
— where  the  patient  has  nothing  tbe  matter  with  him.  In 
such  cases,  if  the  doctor  wished  to  minister  "  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased "  by  amusing  it,  he  might,  if  an  allopathist,  send  a 
prescription  for  colored  barley-water  in  grotesque  medical 
Latin ;  or,  if  a  bomisopathist,  an  infinitesimal  globule ; 
though  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  could  easily  bring  myself 
to  practise  this  innocent  sort  of  cheat  on  my  patient,  even 
to  deceive  him  into  health 

Hut  in  any  serious  ease  (and  any  case,  tnily  snys  Dr. 

S ,  may  become  so  by  being  treated  injudiciously),  this 

mode  of  cure,  by  doing  nothing  imder  a  learned  name,  is 
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oat  of  the  question.  Thongh,  therefore,  it  may  do  tor  s 
conjurer,  a  clairvoyant,  or  a  great  ^Indian  Medicine^  to 
prescribe  for  disease  at  a  distance,  it  will  not  do  for  any 
genuine  son  of  Esculapius.  A  physician  really  sagacious 
and  j)rophetic  by  long  experience,  may  give  ever  so  seem- 
ingly superficial  a  glance  at  a  case,  —  and  yet  may  rapidly 
combine  the  s^Tuptoms  and  deduce  a  just  conclusion  from 
them ;  but  he  must  at  all  events  see  his  patient.  There- 
fore take  your  old  friend's  advice  and,  ^idthout  delay,  go  to 
the  nearest  physician  of  repute. 

Sj-mptoms  ver}'  similar  to  yours,  says  S— >  may  follow 
from  almost  any  one  of  the  many  species  of  the  many  genera 
of  dyspepsia,  to  wliich  ingenious  Xosologists  vainly  toil  to 
reduce  that  Protean  malady ;  a  malady  of  which,  notwith- 
standing all  their  minute  classifications,  nature  still  presents 
them  with  inexhaustible  varieties.  And  as  the  different 
varieties  may  and  do  require  corresponding  delicacy  of 
treatment,  it  is  obviously  impracticable  for  one  at  a  distance 
to  prescribe  for  you. 

To  a  certain  extent,  however,  both  he  and  /  are  willing 
to  prescribe  for  you ;  for  it  requires  no  great  skill  and  no 
medicine  at  all.  Comply  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  with 
the  general  conditions  of  health,  which  are  equally  to  be 
observed  by  ever}*body,  and  which,  when  diseases  can  be 
cured,  will  generally  suffice  to  cure  them  —  though  a  wise 
])hysician  may  do  nmch  to  aid  the  process.  Take  all  the 
indications  nature  itself  gives  you,  and  act  upon  them  rig- 
idly. Be  regular  in  your  hours  —  take  plenty  of  air  and 
exercise  —  do  not  rob  yourself  of  the  proper  quantum  of 
sleep  (which  I  suspect  you  do)  for  business,  or  for  any 
thing  —  however  necessar}'  you  may  deem  it ;  for  your 
first  necessity  is  to  get  well.  Above  all,  be  careful  to  take 
that  diet  which  you  feel  by  experience  best  agrees  w«.th 
you.    One  word  as  to  that  deceptive  appetite  —  that  illo- 
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give  voracity,  which  yott  say  sometimes  plagues  yon.    Dr. 

S sjiys  that  you  are  not  to  listen  to  this  lying  oriiclo 

in  the  etom:ich,  which  often  deceives  a  dyspeptic  patient 
—  When  the  organ  is  empty,  it  assures  hhn  that  it  can  and 
will  deal  with  a  full  meal;  and  then  when  full,  fails  to  fnl- 
fil  its  promises.  This  miscalculation,  —  cither  from  a  mor- 
hid  appetite,  which  seems  at  present  to  be  your  case,  or 
from  a  too  voracious  appetite,  Tchich  is  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  mankind,  —  is  a  frequent  cause,  as  well  as  symp- 
tom, of  dys|)ep9ia.  We  almost  all  eat  more  than  can  be 
fairly  assimilated,  and  hence  a  chronic  failure  in  the  tone 
of  the  organ  habitually  overworked.  There  is  certainly 
something  very  provoking  in  the  not  uncommon  case  of  a 
diaproiioition  between  a  factitious  hunger  which  the  empty 
stomach  aScrXB,  and  Its  power  of  performance;  because  the 
cinmor  it  seta  up  is  a  false  sign-post,  and  misleads.  As  to 
those,  who,  while  the  stomach  says  nothing,  or  even  gnira- 
blos  and  resents,  will  overload  the  poor  drudge,  —  they 
doscr\e  all  that  they  suffer.  It  Is  the  old  story  of  a  ]>er- 
vcrted  will  —  a  moment's  present  gratification,  and  a.future 
costly  price  of  torment  for  it.  The  wheedling  palate  says, 
"another  slice,  or  another  cup"  —  and  down  it  goes  into 
the  reluctant  receptacle.     Here  pity  is  out  of  the  question. 

But  there  i«  something  very  pitiable  when  a  poor  mortal 
is  the  victim  of  a  deceitful  lure  —  a  iactitionsly  voracious 
appetite,  —  itself  the  result  of  disease,  not  of  health.  The 
tiuo  way  of  taming  this  wolfi  as  sometimes  other  wild 
beasts,  is  by  letting  it  fast. 

But  whether  the  taking  of  food  beyond  what  nature  re- 
quires, be  the  effect  of  involuntary  or  voluntary  depravity 
of  appetite,  your  old  Mentor  and  mine  is  of  opinion  that,  in 
nine  liundrcd  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand,  it  is 
the  cause,  remote  or  proximate,  of  all  the  iiiGnitc  ibrms  of 
that  comprehensive  disease,  which  lets  c 
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into  a  secret  which  nature  intended  we  should  be  ignorant 
of —  namely,  "  that  we  have  stomachs."  He  nffimiSy  and  I 
rather  think  with  truth,  that  nearly  all  the  leanied  talk  that 
is  made  almut  the  quality  of  food,  as  wholesome  or  other- 
wise, difficult  or  easy  of  digestion,  might  be  spared,  if  only 
people  sinned  not  in  quantity.  He  says,  men  in  health 
might  almost  take  anything  that  can  be  digested,  provided 
they  took  it  in  no  excess.  This  seems  confirmed  by  the 
general  exi>erience  of  most  who  have  plenty  of  vigorous 
exercise,  pure  air,  and  but  little  to  eat.  Nay,  how  soon 
does  the  pampered  dweller  in  cities,  who,  perhaps,  at  borne 
was  complaining  from  morning  to  night  of  a  queasy  stomach, 
find  this  out  in  a  rough  tour  through  a  country  like  this! 
What  a  solvent  is  the  keen  mountain  air  —  what  a  power 
of  dealing  with  anything  that  comes  to  hand  (short  of 
gravel  and  oyster-shells)  does  the  stomach  attain ;  and,  if 
moderate  in  quantity,  how  little  does  it  "keck"  at  the 
quality  thereof! 

Let  me  know  how  you  are,  soon.  Dr.  S.,  I  should  add, 
(for  the  opinion  of  a  physician  one  confides  in,  is  itself  one 
of  the  very  best  prescriptions,)  predicts  that  your  symp- 
toms will  soon  pass  away. 

Yours  truly, 

B.   £.   H.   O. 


LETTER    LXVII. 


Arran,  Aug.  12,  1851. 

My  dear  Sir, 

If  I  do  not  comply  with  your  request  so  fully  as  you  may 
wish  —  for  I  have  time  only  for  a  few  brief  hints  —  it  is,  as 
you  will  be  sure,  from  no  lack  of  interest  in  your  pupil.  As 
the  son  of  an  old  friend,  his  welfiure  will  never  be  indiffer- 
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ent  to  me.  But  to  the  point.  He  Kiys,  "  It  seems  it  can 
never  be  wrong  to  follow  conscience,  let  it  lead  to  what  it 
will  —  and  to  doit  must  always  be  pleasant;  that,  there- 
fore, even  a  conscientious  Atheist  must  be  blameles.-!,  and 
mrty  be  happy  and  safe."  But  suppose  there  is  no  con- 
pciuntious  Atheist !  What  then  ?  At  that  supposition 
he  would,  no  doubt,  be  indignant.  Well,  then,  let  us 
waive  it. 

J.  T is  like  many  other  youtha  of  his  ^e.  enamored 

of  a  halt-truth,  and,  none  the  less  that,  seen  in  that  state,  it 
looks  like  paradox,  and  moreover  seems  to  promise,  what 
youth  so  dearly  loves,  a  "Principle"  whicli  admits  of  no 
modilication,  no  exception.  His  statement  contains  a  truth 
indeed,  but  he  must  not  suppose  that  there  is  anything  veiy 
novel  in  his  discovery. 

It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  discovered  long  before  J. 

T was  bom,  and  clearly  enough  laid  down  by  a  host 

of  moi'alists  and  casuists,  —  by  Barrow,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
StilJingfleet,  Chilling  worth,  —  that  "a  conscience,  however 
erroneous,  obliges."  But  though  it  is  true  that  a  man  must 
follow  his  conscience  when  made,  the  question  returns, 
whether  he  may  not  have  had  a  tnfle  to  do  with  making  it. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  must  obey  his  con- 
science, he  is  blameless  in  so  doing.  To  make  him  bo,  we 
must  assume  that  up  to  the  time  he  is  called  on  to  act  in 
obedience  to  its  authority,  he  has  had  nothing  to  blame  in 
the  pi  ocess  by  which  he  has  come  to  have  such  a  conscience ; 
no  prejudice,  no  indolence,  no  remissness  in  investigation, 
no  disingonuousness,  no  momentary  listening  to  vanity, 
waywardness,  interest,  or  any  other  of  the  ten  thousand 
warping  influences  which  bias  our  judgments.  Only  in  the 
case  in  which  a  man  has  impartially  dealt  with  evidence, 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  opportunities  and  abilities,  is 
he  blaineiess ;   and  be  is  blamable,  much  or  little,  as  he 
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has,  mnch  or  little,  deviated  from  this  standard.  So  hr 
from  its  being  tnie,  therefore,  that  to  follow  conscience  (no 
matter  whither)  is  eertsdnly  a  ^^  safe  and  pleasant  daty,**  it 
may  be,  and  oden  is,  the  \ery  curse  of  a  man's  past  nn&ith- 
fnlness.  In  a  thousand  ways  may  man  contribute  to  the  stato 
of  mind  in  which  he  at  last  believes  a  lie  to  be  the  truth  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  he  has  done  so,  the  necessity  under 
which  he  brings  himself  to  follow  the  "  blind  guide  "  is  cer- 
tainly no  matter  of  congratulation,  unless  it  be  any  socfa, 
"  that  both  shall  M  into  the  ditch." 

It  is  true,  mdeed,  that  however  pitiable  his  condition,  ii 
Ls  still  blameless,  (I  fear  it  is  an  apology  wliich  i^-ill  rarely 
avail,)  if  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  man,  be  it 
from  the  structure  of  his  mind  or  his  inevitable  lot  in  life, 
to  prevent  the  result  or  modify  it  for  the  better  I 

We  cannot  doubt,  I  think,  that  many  a  Thug — tfiany  a 
Mahometan  fanatic  —  many  a  Romish  Inquisitor — many 
millions  of  Idolaters  —  have  conscientiously  performed  acts 
which  tee  call  the  most  detestable  crimes.  Well,  the  errone- 
ous conscience,  while  they  are  in  that  state,  coerces  them, 
as  much  as  a  more  enlightened  conscience  binds  an  apostle. 
Does  it,  therefore,  leave  them  as  blameless  ?  Are  wo  not 
only  to  pardon  a  Dominick,  but  to  regard  him  M'ith  compla- 
cency—  as  we  must  if  your  pupil's  principle  be  true?  Is 
it  not  absurd  to  say  so  ?  We  cannot  even  pardon  him  (as 
I  have  shown)  unless  the  state  of  mind  into  which  he  Ikas 
been  brought  is  wholly  and  absolutely  involuntar}'.  If  it 
be,  pardon  liim  we  must ;  but  even  then  we  shall,  at  most, 
])ardon  —  and  pity;  or  shall  we,  like  our  young  philoso- 
pher, say  that  a  Bonner  deserves  admiration  as  much  as  a 
Hooper,  —  for  both  are  cofiacientioua  f 

If  J.  T shrinks  from  this,  and  says  "  no,"  for  it  cannot 

be  that  any  man  can  conscientiously  mistake  acts,  in  them* 
selves  inhuman  and  cruel,  tor  duty,  (though  I  fancy  he  has  too 
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tnuch  senile,  in  the  fece  of  history,  to  affirm  tliat,)  wenhoHl^ 
of  course,  say  that  this  is  Legging  the  question.  It"  lie 
should  say,  (what,  perhaps,  lie  would  say)  that  liia  apology 
for  "  an  erroneous  conscience  "  is  not  designed  to  apply  to 
the  "practical,"  bnt  to  the  "speculative"  only,  —  to 
*'  o]>inions  "  not  to  "  actions,"  then  the  next  tiling  must  be, 
—  and  a  difficult  taak  he  will  find  it,  —  1st,  to  state  the 
limits  within  which  the  apology  for  an  "  erroneous  con- 
science "  does  not  apply,  hy  making  the  requisite  distine- 
tion  between  "  speculative  opinions  "  and  their  conseqaenceN, 
involved  as  these  are,  especially  in  all  matters  of  a  moral 
and  religions  nature,  with  one  another.  This  complication 
all  superstition  too  plainly  proves,  —  for  as  is  the  belief,  so, 
aa  a  general  rule,  is  the  practice ;  2ndly,  to  prove  that  man 
is  not  responsible  for  his  head  as  well  as  for  liis  heart/  for 
his  Bpcculntive  opinions  as  well  as  for  his  practical  prin- 
ciples; that  while  on  "erroneous  conscience"  does  not 
excuse  him  for  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  conscien- 
tiously believes  that  it  is  his  duty  to  roast  heretics,  it  does 
excuse  him  for  conscientiously  holding  the  Pope  to  be 
infallible,  amidst  so  many  proofs  to  the  contrary ;  or  that 
there  is  no  God  in  the  universe,  amidst  so  many  proofs  that 
there  is  one!  And  yet  who  does  not  see,  in  these  very 
instances,  the  impossibility  of  separating  between  specula- 
tive opinions  and  their  practical  results  ;  for  he  who  holds 
the  former  of  these  tenets  will  naturally  obey  it,  and,  hicc 
many  a  Dominick  of  the  Roman  Church,  end  by  roasting 
heretics,  if  the  Pope  bids  him;  while  he  who  holds  the 
latter  will  not,  I  think,  have  much  difficulty  in  coaxing  his 
conscience  to  any  "  practical  principles  "  he  pleases. 

In  accordance  with  the  ppurious  chaiily  which  character- 
izes oin-  day,  J,  T i«,  I  perceive,  most  indignant  with 

those  who  think  unfavorably  of  anybody  for  conscientiously 
acting  upon  his  opinions,  be  they  what  they  may.    The 
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very  nrgnmcnt  is  self-con futing,  and  tho  bulk  of  n 
are  absolved  from  attending  to  it.  For  if  men  eonecien- 
tiouely  think,  aa  most  men  do  (and  are  likely  to  do,  I 
imagine,)  that  men  ore  deeply  ccnsDrable  for  tlio  conditions 
of  mind  in  which  they  take  egregious  falsehoods  for  truth, 
and  practise  abominable  crimes  as  duty,  they  are  excused 
for  conscientious  condemnation  of  such  conscientious  people, 

by  the  very  terms  of  J.  T 'a  own  arguments !    We, 

surely,  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  foUowing  conscience  any 
more  than  such  mad  apologists  for  its  eccentricities  1 

Such  are  a  few  hints  which,  if  I  were  near  you,  I  slioald 
^vehim. 

Tours  truly, 


LETTER   LXVIII. 


London,  Dec.  11,  IKSI. 
Mr  DKAS,  Sib, 

I  caimot  offer  a  single  word  of  apology  to  your  "  necalar  " 
gnost  for  what  I  said.  You  know  he  diBtinclly  affirmed, 
in  consistency  with  some  of  the  "Secularist"  authorities 
of  our  time,  that  he  believed  it  was  dwurable  to  get  rid  of 
the  conception  of  a  presiding  Deity  under  any  {lossible 
modifications!  —  and  that  the  absence  of  any  such  notion 
was  more  fiivorable  to  human  virtue  and  morality  than  its 
presence.  This  opinion  is  asserted,  as  in  some  other  Atho- 
iiitical  works  (all  obscure  enough,  to  be  sure,}  so  in  a  little 
one  which  projxises  it  aa  the  "Task  of  Totlay,"  to  anni- 
hilate itie — Deity!  No  doubt  it  will  be  the  task  of  to- 
morrow also,  and,  I  i^huuld  think,  the  day  after  that. 

You  will  rec<)IU'ct  that  when  your  " secularist "  acquaint- 
ance affirmed  the  above  atnmgo  dc^^as,  I  gave  him  a  fiiir 
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Opportunity  of  retracting,  by  saying  that  if  he  merely  meant 
that  ench  a  God  as  millions  had  worshipped,  —  a  Boliiil,  :l 
llolocli,  —  an  obscene  and  cruel  Deity,  —  even  a  Venus  or 
a  Bacchus,  —  might  possibiy  be  aa  bad  as  none,  (or  worse,) 
many  might  agree  witli  him  ;  but  if  ho  meant  »ueh  a  Deity 
as  implied  Perfection  of  Wisdom,  Justice,  Power,  and  Good- 
ness, none  but  a  liar  or  a  madman  would.  He  positively 
rcnfhnncil,  however,  his  opinion  that,  under  any  modifica- 
tion, the  idea  of  a  God  was  pernicious ;  that  Atheism  was 
better  than  Theism ;   and  particularly  appealed  to  those 

great  "authorities,"  M.  Comte,  Mr. and  Miss . 

It  was  then  I  said,  if  yon  recollect,  (wbat  I  still  say,  and  am 
prepared  to  mainttun,)  that  I  hold  myself  absolved  from 
arguing  with  any  one  who  can  affirm  that  the  idea  of  a  per- 
fectly holy,  inviuble,  ever-present,  infallible  Governor  (sin- 
cerely entertained),  is  more  unfavorable  to  virtue  than  the 
notion  that  there  is  no  God  at  all ;  or  that,  so  far  as  it  has 
any  conceivable  bearing  on  human  conduct,  it  can  be  other 
than  auxiliary  to  every  imaginable  motive  to  morality ;  that 
I  was  convinced,  so  long  as  the  human  intellect  was  consti- 
tuted as  it  is,  that  the  man  who  asserted  such  a  paradox 
must  be  regarded  by  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred 
aa  a  liar,  and  that  the  hundredth  would  only  shield  him  from 
tJiiU  by  supposing  him  wiorf. 

I  still  hold  to  every  syllable  of  that  declaration.  It  b  im- 
possible, constituted  as  wo  are,  that  we  can  believe  any 
man  other  than  a  hypocrite  or  an  idiot,  who  tells  us  that, 
if  you  add  a  motive  or  two  motives.  «»incirfen(  with  ten 
others,  to  these  last,  the  whole  will  be  diminished  in  force : 
that  the  supposition  of  an  unseen  judge  over  the  tko>tgkt8 
as  well  as  actions,  and  who  will  infallibly  reward  or  punish 
thcni,  in  accoidanco  with  what  even  your  "sorularist"  nc- 
qiinintance  himself  believes  to  be  true  iirinciples  of  human 
conduct,  will  be  au  impediment  to  right-doing  I    Wotdd 
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it  not  bo  just  as  easy  to  believe  that  two  and  two  maloe 
live  y  .  .  . 

I  am  quite  ready  to  argiic  with  any  candid  Atheist,  if 
siicli  tliere  Ik?,  (of  wliich  I  liave  my  doubts,)  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  God  or  not ;  I  am  sure  he  will  not  descend  to  this 
sort  of  knavish  or  idiotic  paradox.  If  sincere,  he  will  say, 
*"  'Well,  if  there  be  7io  such  God  as  you  have  described,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  world.  I  admit  that ;  one  most 
confess  that  it  is  ilesirahh  there  should  be  such  an  one ;  bat 
that  does  not  prove  that  there  is  one."  That  is  what  I 
should  call  intelligent  and  candid ;  and  the  argument  might 
go  on. 

As  to  what  he  savs  of  m v  want  of  charitv  —  but  let  the 
man  say  what  he  pleases.  If  he  be  a  liar,  who  would,  and 
if  an  idiot,  who  could,  reason  with  him  ?  and  that  he  is  either 
one  or  the  other,  is  beyond  doubt  with  me.  .  .  . 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.  £.  H.  G. 


LETTER    LXIX. 

to  a  ii0m(e0pat1iic  friexd. 

My  dear  Frtent), 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  inquiries  after  my  health.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  much  better,  without  going  to 
consult  the  homoeopathic  doctor  whom  you  so  ardently  re- 
commend. But  I  have,  —  pray  do  not  be  oflfended  —  done 
what  is  almost  the  very  same  thing  ;  that  is,  nothing.  Dr. 
E ,  though  not  a  homoeopathist,  is,  I  believe,  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  profession  as  any  man  in  it.  Finding  the 
symptoms  very  obscure,  he  declined,  like  a  wise  man,  pok- 
ing about  in  the  dark,  and  i)ossibly  doing  me  more  harm 
than  good ;  and  advised  me,  after  giving  me  a  few  simple 
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directions  as  to  diet  and  regimen,  to  put  mj-self  under  all 
the  natural  conditions  of  health  among  tbo  mountains.  I 
did  BO  —  and  voila/  I  have  returned,  I  do  believe,  as  well 
.13  if  I  bad  taken  —  if  I  could  be  ever  sure  I  had  taken  — 
Eundry  trecilUonthB  of  a  grain  of  that  infallible  Bpecifio  }'ou 
were  so  kind  as  to  prescribe  for  me. 

Your  zeal  on  behalf  of  homoeopathy  amuses  me ;  but  you 
quite  mistake  matters,  when  you  tax  me  with  foi^etting  the 
Baconian  philosophy.  You  say  it  does  not  become  me  to 
reject  well-ascertained  &cts,  "  because  they  are  mysterious 
and  inesplicablc." 

I  have  no  objection  in  the  world  to  facts,  be  they  ever 
80  mysterious  and  in e.'cpli cable.  But  I  must  be  sure  that 
they  are  lact«  on  a  just  induction.  I  assure  you  that  if  I 
found,  from  a  report  of  a  "  Joint  Committee  "  of  Allopath- 
ists  and  Homieopathists,  (and  it  must  be  so  constituted,  else 
the  two  factions  would  have  no  effectual  check  on  each 
other's  prepossessions,)  that  of  a  thousand  patients  laboring 
under  a  certsun  complaint,  say  scarlatina,  80  per  cent,  were 
cured  under  allopathy,  TO  per  cent,  without  any  treatment 
at  all  (though  I  should  not  wonder  if  Dame  Nature  did  just 
as  well  as  any  of  the  faculty),  and  90  per  cent,  under  homoe- 
opathy ;  and  if  the  experiment,  several  times  repeated,  gave 
each  time  the  same  or  approximate  results,  I  should  at  once 
become  a  homteopathist,  —  all  the  mystery  and  mcompre- 
hcnsibility  of  its  "£icts"  notwithstanding.  So  that  you  see 
I  am,  after  all,  a  very  consistent  Baconian.  But  I  cannot 
receive  quasi  "facts"  as  facts,  without  just  evidence,  and 
certainly  cannot  take  their  "mysterious"  character  as  an 
antecedent  presumption  of  probability.  As  to  the  ffeneral 
priiiri/tle  of  homoeopathy  —  "Siniilia  similibus  curantur"  — 
I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it ;  I  am  an  incompetent  judge ; 
as  incompetent  as  yourself,  who  are  an  excellent  lawyer,  I  be- 
lieve, but,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  little  of  a  physician  as  I  am. 
26 
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I  must  leave  the  faculty,  therefore,  to  wrangle  about 
principle.  But  as  to  the  minute  doses,  for  the  physical  effi- 
cacy of  which  you  vouch  so  manfully,  I  have  a  few  things  to 
object.  You  say  that  it  is  as  well  ascertained  a  &ct  that  the 
ten  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  antimony  will  produce  an 
appreciable  effect,  as  that  a  scruple  will ;  or  as  any  fiict  in 
the  range  of  inductive  science,  1  doubt  it ;  I  can  and  most 
judge,  principally,  from  my  own  consciousness,  though  not 
from  that  alone.  I  take  your  prescribed  globule,  and  can- 
not find  that  it  produces  the  slightest  effect  on  me.  I  have 
taken,  —  I  am  willing  to  take  any  of  your  decilliontbs  of 
grains,  (only  bargaining  that  I  may  be  sure  of  the  necessary 
dilution  or  tritumtion  by  jx^rforming  the  process  for  myself 
but  under  vour  eve  if  vou  like.)  from  one  to  fiflv.  I  have 
done  so,  and  I  do  not  find  that  the  effects  yon  assign  follow 
from  these  minute  elements.  I  have  known  many  other 
people  say  the  same.     What  am  I  to  think  of  the  matter  ? 

You  say  that  the  experience  of  others  is  different :  that 
they  find  the  minute  doses  palpably  "potential;"  that  the 
effects  of  even  a  decillionth  of  some  substances  have  been 
appreciable.  No  such  averments  can  annul  the  ner/atite 
instances  I  have  mentioned  ;  for  your  inference,  on  the  pos- 
itive side,  may  easily  be  the  fallacy  of  "Xon  causa  pro 
causa."  For  example,  the  peristaltic  action  Is  oflen  slightly 
increased  by  the  mere  imagination  that  medicine  has  been 
taken,  when  it  has  not ;  many  other  processes  are  similarly 
quickened  by  fancy ;  in  many,  again,  all  that  is  requued,  is;, 
instead  of  taking  medicine,  to  use  a  little  patience ;  and  na- 
ture will  perform  her  wonted  task  indthout  the  globules, 
and  vnH  doubtless  perform  it  none  the  less  because  of  the 
globules. 

I  have  known  a  person,  troubled  with  sleeplessness,  take 
his  invaluable  "  minutissimum  "  of  a  soporific,  —  his  narco- 
tic atom,  —  and  congratulate  himself  next   morning  that. 
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after  onl^  tvo  hoars  or  so  of  restlessneaa,  he  fell  into  a  calm 
sleep,  —  all  owing',  of  course,  to  the  viaticum  of  a  globule  I 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  troubled  with  sleeplessness, 
perform  the  same  feat  perpetually — without  any  globule  at 
all.  Two  or  three  hours  of  sleeplessness  are  not  spent  alto- 
gether in  vain.  The  simple  solution  is  that  both  parties  are 
wearied  out,  and  at  last  go  to  sleep. 

Now  I  can  account  for  tho  effects  in  many  such  cases, 
without' supposing  your  globule  has  had  anyttiing  to  do 
with  them ;  hut  I  cannot  account  for  the  want  of  effect  in 
the  negative  instances;  that  is,  where  your  globules,  to  all 
consciousness,  produce  none. 

Yoa  may  reply,  pcrtiaps,  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
lai^  doses  fail  of  their  effect.  I  grant  it;  there  are  no 
doubt  cases  in  which  the  effect  ia  intercepted  by  spcdal 
causes;  but  wo  must  go  by  general  induction,  and  five 
grains  of  opium  or  two  scruples  of  rhubarb  will  effectually 
convince  nine  Iiundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thou- 
sand that  they  have  taken  something.  The  difference  in 
the  two  cases  is,  that  those  who  venture  to  say  they  are 
conscious  of  the  effects  of  your  decillionths  are,  so  far  as  I 
can  find,  very  rare  esccjitions ;  while,  of  those  who  take 
the  larger  doses,  the  rare  exceptions  are  those  who  are 
ttot  affected ;  that  is,  the  general  rule  and  the  exceptions 
change  phices.  Again,  even  when  tho  larger  doses  fail  of 
their  general  effect,  they  lea>-e,  I  fancy,  potent  signs  to  con- 
sciousness that  something  lias  been  token ;  whereas  I  can 
take  one  or  ten  of  your  decillionths  of  a  grain  everj-  hour 
for  four-and-twenty  hours  together  without  any  conscious 
effects  whatever;  and  otlicr  follis  have  similar  obstinate 
exjierience.  Oiico  more,  then,  what  am  I  to  think  of  tho 
iiiiittcr  ;is  a  Uiiconian? 

You  ti'U  me,  and  truly,  but  to  no  purpose,  that  the  most 
minute  elements  of  nature  are  often  of  tho  most  potent 
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character;  that  a  drop  of  the  Cobra's  poison  is  fatal ;  that 
in  certain  localities  we  breathe  subtle  fomis  of  death, 
which  we  cannot  tletect.  But  here  is  still  the  diflVrence; 
we  know  these  agents  by  their  effects,  which  are  the  verr 
things  which  I  do  not  find  in  the  exhibition  of  your  infini- 
tesimal doses.  About  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  (or  even 
of  a  mosquito,  for  the  matter  of  that)  there  is  no  mistake ; 
and  if  I  could  discern  by  any  facts,  whether  of  sense,  con- 
sciousness, or  reasoning,  that  the  millionth  j>art  of  a  graui 
of  belladonna  liJid  produced  any  ap]>reciable  effect  on  me, 
I  should  just  as  easily  credit  it.  Aly  difficulty  is  that  I 
cannot  find  the  effects. 

You  say  that  there  are  some  substances  so  potent,  that 
exceedinfi^ly  minute  doses  —  as  of  strychnine  —  have  a  sen- 
sible  effect.  I  admit  it ;  but  still  if  you  keep  to  the  same 
scale  of  minute  doses, —  minute  ]>roportionably  as  the  med- 
icine is  potent,  —  the  same  objections  apply.  A  fraction 
of  a  gniin  of  strj'chniue  is  doubtless  equal  to  many  grains  - 
of  nux  vomica ;  but  if  you  give  only  a  quadrillionth  or 
trecillionth  of  a  grain,  I  shall  still  have  no  objection  to 
take  it. 

If  you  say  there  may  be  substances  so  potent  that  even 
such  a  dose  may  be  appreciable,  I  should  think  the  i^-isest 
way  would  be  to  have  little  to  say  to  such  dangerous  poi- 
sons, since  you  cannot,  I  fear,  control  them. 

Another  doubt  I  feel  as  to  your  infinitesimal  doses  is 
this.  IIow  can  you  be  sure  that  you  have  administered 
them  —  that  they  have  got  into  the  patient's  stomach  at  all? 
If  they  have  not  got  there,  I  admit  that  they  will  i)nKlucei 
no  more  effect  than  —  they  usually  do  when  they  hare  got 
there.  But  I  know  not  how  to  l)e  sure  that  thev  have 
reached  their  destination.  Thev  mav,  like  the  globule 
which  was  arrested  in  the  hollow  tooth  of  Hahnemann's 
patient  (his  solitary'  fatal  case !)  be  waylaid  by  a  luillion 
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obstacles,  each  too  innch  for  the  poor  little  atom.  Like 
the  elements  of  nature,  which  you  truly  say  are  too  subtle 
for  our  inspeution  or  control  —  the  contagious  Mr,  for  in- 
stance, whence  we  inhale  poison  without  knowing  it  — 
these  infitutesiinaU  are  too  miuute  for  your  manit)utation. 
Toil  liad  better  leave  them  alone. 

Moreover,  I  cannot  comprehend,  on  snch  a  theory  as 
yours,  how  it  is  that  we  can  remain  in  health  for  a.  day, 
since  we  must  be  taking  all  day  long  through  our  lungs 
and  in  our  food,  (especially  in  these  days  of  adulteration,) 
your  minute  doses  of  the  most  deleterious  substances.  If 
you  say,  according  to  the  usual  assumption,  (and  it  is  noth- 
ing more,)  that  they  will  only  afiect  the  man  in  disease, 
and  not  in  health,  then  when  he  is  out  of  health,  positively 
ill,  and  under  treatment,  these  potent,  though  inapprecia- 
ble agents,  must  come  into  play,  and,  one  would  think, 
must  confound  your  therapeutics.  If  you  say  that  they 
all  happily  neutralize  one  another,  I  suppose  your  little  glo- 
bule will  be  but  another  element  among  thero,  and  must, 
one  would  think,  get  neutralized  too  ;  certainly  you  know 
as  little  what  becomes  of  it  as  of  them.  At  all  events,  it  is 
clear  that  if  sucli  a  chance-medley  of  potent  "  infinitesimids  " 
can  thus  happily  neutralize  one  another,  anything  like  a 
calculable  administration  of  your  solitary  "infinitesimal" 
is  out  of  the  question.  One  need  not  he  surprised  that 
the  homccopathtst,  the  contents  of  whose  chest  his  children 
got  hold  of,  played  with,  and  jumbled  together,  (all  un- 
known to  him,)  went  on  practising  with  the  same  success 
as  before !  In  short,  I  cannot  away  with  your  hypothesis  — 
or  rather,  I  muat  away  with  it. 

Yours  truly, 


TOE  G&EXSON  L£TT£aS. 


LETTER    LXX, 

TO   THE   SAME. 


Mr  DEAR  Fbiekd, 

I  be^  to  suspect  the  logic  of  yonr  legal  maxim,  "De  ■ 
non  appareotibua  et  non  existentibas  eadem  est  ratio;" 
BO  valoroualj-  do  yon  content  for  your  infinitcstDial  doses. 
I  cannot  get  mj-seif  to  go  further  into  them,  but  they  shall 
be  very  welcome  to  go  into  me  instead. 

You  haYC  for  outdone  the  generality  even  of  the 
homceopathists  themselves  in  the  defence  of  Hahnemann's 
strange  theory  of"  dj-namisation,"  that  is,  that  infinitesimal 
doses  are  not  only  potent,  but  potent  in  the  ratio  of  their 
minatcness;  really  I  am  unable  to  say  one  serious  word 
to  you. 

According  to  this,  the  "  second,  third,  fourth,  ....  nth 
orders  of  infinitesimals "  (as  mntlieinaticians  would  say) 
are  progressively  powerful ;  in  proportion,  it  eeeme,  as  an 
atom  becomes  nearer  to  nothing,  it  becomes  so  much  more 
efficacious !  Jost  as  it  vanishes,  I  presume,  it  must  be  — 
omnipotent  I 

Kothing  can  exceed  your  doctrine  except  Hegel's  philo- 
sophical paradox  —  Nothing  —  Being.  If  your  theory  be 
true,  I  man'el  nt  the  usual  language  of  honKeopathists,  who 
speak  of  the  higher  dilutions  in  the  order  of  feebleness,  not 
of  potency,  and  tell  a  patient  not  to  venture  in  such  and 
such  a  case  on  anytiiing  a/rotif/er  than  No,  30 !  They  ought 
rather  to  enlarge  than  diminish  their  doses,  when  tbey 
wish  to  diminish  the  eflbct !  Xay  —  surely  a  scrui)le  of 
strychnine  ought  to  prodnce  less  etfect  than  a  grain,  and  a 
grain  than  the  trecillionth  of  it! 

But  there  is  one  argument  in  your  last  letter  1  cannot 
let  pass.     You  say  that,  at  least,  the  public  is  indebted  to 


y.  iiosuEurATinar. 


ao? 


tlie  theory  of  minwlo  doses  for  a  modification  In  tlic  pnio- 
tifu  uf  allopathisUi ;  Uint  it  hns  nbriilgcd  ihiit  whi»le»!ilo 
t-xliibttion  of  druga  which  used  to  be  the  fiushion,  and 
■whidh  tiirnod  many  a  poor  pationt'n  stomach  into  a  dnig- 
gist'e  idiop.  I  am  roally  pluMud  to  believe  that  the  rivalry 
-  Iwtweyn  tlie  medicjil  factiona  haa  buou  attended  willi  sonio 
aurti  trlTocts,  At  tlio  same  tiino  do  not  flsittcr  yourself  that 
The  rt-volnliOQ  is  greater  than  it  is. 

Too  much  jthj-sic  ugiul  to  bo  givon,  that  is  certain ;  hut 
do  not  KiippoBO  that  all  was  phjuic  tliat  was  taken.  Rely 
cm  il,  —  US  many  a  medical  man's  coiifeHsion,  if  iiigeniioiDs 
-nuulil  sliuw  us,  —  that  itwa;*  not  Iclltothe  homoiopatlusU 
to  find  out  the  art  of  doing  nothing  under  the  appoaranco 
of  doing  soimithing,  just  to  AmuBA  A  p.itic^iit;  "vixomttt 
fortes  iuitu  Agamomnoua;"  millioiui  of  bread  pills,  millions 
of  innocent  draughts  of  iufuaiou  of  roses  and  a  di-am  of 
siii-ujii,  quite  an  harmlewi  as  your  globules,  used  to  travel 
doM'ii  ihc  throats  of  jiatienLi,  simply  bcoatise  they  wouH 
liava  Kumcthing,  and  because  the  doctor  must  be  paid. 

Tho  only  difforejieo  Iwtwcon  the  two  classes  of  practt- 
tiiiniTN  often  is,  tliat  Uie  one  chai'ges  in  the  direct  propor- 
tion of  the  innoeeiit  biJky  nothing,  and  your  friends  charge 
in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  imioccnt  tnlioitesiuial 
tiotlitng.  It  W.I!),  I  grant,  a  rather  absurd  practice ;  but, 
on  lliu  other  hand,  it  wus  hiiril  to  know  what  to  do,  since 
many  patients  would  nut  he  cured  imlcss  they  e wallowed 
nil  this  iiotliing;  and,  what  is  much  more  iiuportunt  to  iho 
'  diicLor,  would  not  pay  unless  they  had,  ns  they  Lkought, 
"  value  received"  la  the  Ehni>o  of  the  mateiiiil  drugs,  in- 
stead of  'eckoning  their  true  debt  to  be  liis  visits  and  Us 
skilL 

8lnmgc»t  of  all,  tlto  law  allowed  the  general  practitioiior 
I   hia  clulms  only  in  the  shri]>u  of  so  much  mcdicino  from  his — 

rp!     For  aught  I  know,  the  law  ivniuins  as  it  was;  hut 
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tho  sense  of  the  people  is  beginning  to  see  that  a  profes- 
sional man  is  to  be  paid  for  lils  knowledge  and  bis  time^ 
and  not  according  to  the  "weight  avoirdupois"  of  the 
goods  be  supplies  from  bis  warehouse.  But,  be  assured, 
the  essence  of  this  branch  of  the  art, — of  doing  nothing 
under  imposing  forms,  —  yvas  understood  long  before 
bomtcopathy  was  bom,  and  will  be  understood  as  long 
as  the  credulity  of  patients  shall  demand  that  something 
be  tlone  when  the  medical  man  thinks  that  nothing 
need  be, 

Nor  can  I  admit  your  sarcastic  remark,  that  "  if  the 
globules  do  no  good,  they  at  least  cannot  on  my  theory  do 
harm ;  and  that  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  allopathia 
doses."  I  fear  there  are  many  cases,  and  I  hare  seen  some, 
where  your  globules  have  done  much  harm  by  preventing 
anjthing  good  being  done; — where  sj'mptoms  that  re- 
quired prompt  treatment,  were  dawdled  with  till  disease 
got  strenglti,  and  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything.  I  must 
also  express  my  conviction  that  your  doctors  have  an  in- 
comparable knack  at  making  h>-pochondiiac3 ;  and,  as  I 
must  think,  very  naturally.  How  should  it  be  otherwise? 
Your  system  teaches  a  patient  to  believe  that  his  life  is 
ever  at  the  mercy  of  lufiniteiumal  elements  and  infinitesi- 
mal changes.  Can  he  be  other  than  fidgety  about  matters 
which  never  trouble  other  ]>eopIe's  sleep  ? 

Certainly,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  there  are  no  folks  in 
the  world  who  require  the  doctor  or  take  physic  so  often 
as  tho  homffiopatliic  jKitient ;  hardly  a  day  passes  without 
the  me<licine-chest  being  opened ;  well  for  him  that  it  con- 
tains nothing !  Similarly,  nobody  is  so  sensitive  about  all 
sorts  of  innocent  changes  of  air  and  diet.  For  my  own 
part,  it  would  be  a  torment  to  live  on  the  terms  of  some  of 
the  votaries  of  your  infinitesimal  doses,  whom  I  have 
known. 
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However,  I  freely  admit  that  euch  people  are  to  be  met 
ivith  often  enough  among  the  patients  of  allopath ists ; 
tlioujjh  I  must  think  that  your  ayatem  is  specially  adaptcfl 
to  befool  a  nervous  temperament  and  stimulate  a  morbid 
fancy. 

I  handsomely  concede  that  there  are  classes  of  patients 
to  whom  your  practice  may  be  beneficial.  1st,  I  think  it 
is  of  admirable  use  for  those  patients  —  and  there  are 
many  —  who  havo  twtking  in  the  world  the  matter  with 
them  ;  for,  as  they  will  take  physic,  but  require  none,  it  is 
better  they  should  take  nothing,  though  they  think  it 
something! — at  the  same  time,  it  must  bo  said  that  the 
bread  pills  and  the  infusion  of  roses  might,  on  the  other 
system,  do  the  work  of  nothing  just  as  well.  2dly.  For 
those  who  suffer  from  anomalous  conditions  of  the  nervous 
system,  amenable,  in  a  measure,  to  the  fancy,  (as  they 
often  seem  to  arise  from  it,)  but  whose  sj'mptoms  baffle  all 
rational  treatment.  It  is  often  very  important  that  theso 
jialients  bo  amused  with  the  appearance  of  something 
being  done, — though  here  again  the  more  bulky  vehicles 
of  nothing  may  do  as  -well,  for  aught  I  can  sec,  as  the 
infinitesimals.  3dly.  For  those  who  have,  indeed,  some- 
thing the  matter  with  them,  but  whose  symptoms  are  so 
obscure  that  a  wise  doctor  is  afraid  to  do  anything  lest  ho 
do  mischief;  while  yet  (the  general  case)  the  patient 
insi.sts  that  something  shall  be  done.  Now  here  the  glob- 
ulets  (if  I  may  venture  on  the  double  diminutive)  are 
admirable,  I  admit;  though,  again,  the  more  corpulent  pill 
of  bread  may  be  just  as  efficacious. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  consider  these  lai^  concessions  of 
the  utility  of  your  doses  rather  an  insult  than  a  eompli- 
itient ;  but  if  so,  you  will  please  to  recollect  that  it  is  ex- 
tended with  much  impartiality  to  the  o]>|)ositc  |irai-tii-e. 
In  good  earnest,  as  long  as  men  are  so  credulous  in  their 
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reliance  on  medicine,  aa  to  insist  that  when  the  doctor 
knows  that  Dothicg  need  be  done  or  can  be  done,  or 
knows  not  what  is  to  be  done,  he  yet  shall  do  something. 
I  see  no  belp  for  it.  If  it  be  gravely  argued  that  it  is 
unworthy  of  a  physician  to  administer  a  S}-stem  of  dela- 
Bion,  and  that  he  had  better  leave  his  patient  nncuied 
than  cheat  him  into  health,  it  is  a  pleasant  question  of 
casoistry  which  the  doctor  may,  if  he  will,  discuss  in  a 
clinical  lecture,  and  sec  what  his  patient  says  to  it.  If  the 
system  be  one  of  deception,  I  fear,  nevertheless,  that  the 
ph)'sidan  must,  to  some  extent,  practise  it  or — star\'e. 

But, —  pardon  me  for  saying  so,  —  excepting  the  above 
cases,  that  is,  when  disease  and  Its  indications  do  not 
summon  to  prompt  and  decisive  treatment,  I,  for  one,  had 
rather  not  trust  to  the  globules. 

Ever  yours, 


LETTER    LXXI. 

TO  THE   6AJIE. 

Mr  T>£A&  Friexd, 

It  is  in  vain  that  yoa  reiterate  that  yon  have  "  seen  the 
good  effects"  of  your  darling  globules  —  that  you  hove 
seen  your  children  recover  under  their  use.  I  have 
already  told  you  I  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  any 
"facts,"  mcrt'ly  on  account  of  their  "mysterj';"  and  that 
if,  on  a  fair  induction,  more  patients  were  discovered  to  be 
cured  by  your  sj-stem  than  by  any  other,  I  should  believe 
in  it,  were  it  (if  that  be  possible)  ten  times  as  mj-steriona. 
But  a  single  case  or  two,  or  indeed  any  man's  private 
experience,  is  not  worth  a  rush  in  the  controversy  ^ther 
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wny:  and  for  this  eimplo  reason  —  that  every  syBtem  of 
metlioinc  might  be  proved  equally  efiicacioua  on  the  same 
ground,  inasmuch  as  it  la  the  getieral  rule  that  the  sick  get 
well,  whether  you  do  anything  or  not.  Now,  if  I  found, 
as  I  often  should,  that  of  three  cases  of  (say)  measles,  nil 
recovered,  thongh  one  was  treated  allopathically,  and  one 
homa!opathically,  and  one  not  treated  at  all  —  (mind,  I 
say  not  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  which  system,  or 
whether  any,  be  adopted,  for  Nature  may  be  n-isely  aided 
even  when  she  is  quite  competent  to  the  case)  —  what 
ri^t  should  I  have  to  assign  the  cure,  in  the  one  case,  to 
the  infallible  globule ?  You  will  say,  —  "As  much  as  the 
allopathist  to  assign  Aw  cure  to  the  more  bulky  drugs." 
I  answer,  just  as  much,  —  that  is,  none  at  all;  for  the 
third  cure,  it  seems,  is  to  be  attributed  to — nothingt  Id 
fact,  such  individual  instances  are  of  no  value;  nor  any- 
thing less  than  the  wide  and  patient  inductions  I  men- 
tioned in  the  outset, 

A  very  common  fallacy  is  that  of  "Non  causa  pro 
causa,"  and  especially  in  medicine,  where  a  plurality  of 
causes  or  apparent  causes  may  perpetually  mialend.  To 
the  generality  of  men,  it  is  enough  if  a  certain  antecedent 
has  preceded  a  certain  consequent,  tt>  satisfy  them  that 
there  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  etfect. 

Uence  numberless  fantastical  remedies  which  differ- 
ent ages  and  nations  have  prescribed  as  useful  in  dis- 
ease, merely  because  their  employment  lina  hapitcned  to 
be  nearly  coincident  with  the  cure,  though  they  have  no 
more  caused  it  than  the  cock's  crowing  causes  the  sun  to 
riae.  This  credulous  association  of  a  mere  antecedent  of 
the  core  with  the  cause  of  it,  (which  is  all  but  imiversal 
with  pstients,)  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  too  much  encour- 
^ed  by  doctora  of  idl  kinds.  Nothing  is  more  common,  in 
nporte  of  caaea,  than  to  find  an  improvement  attributed 
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undoubtingly  to  tho  administration  of  such  a  medicine^ 
when  the  difficulty  really  is  to  establish  the  connectioa. 
If  a  patient  gets  tcorse  after  the  medicine,  I  never  find 
this  sequence  insisted  on;  though,  for  anything  that  we 
know,  it  might  be,  just  as  reasonably.  "Ah!"  says  a 
patient,  "  it  was  a  good  thing  I  called  in  the  doctor ;  h$ 
cured  me."  If  lie  is  cured  without  any  doctor  at  all,  he 
thinks  nothing  of  it !  If  a  patient  recovers,  it  is  always 
the  doctor  that  cures ;  if  he  dies,  ought  it  not  often  to  be 
the  doctor  that  kills?  But  it  is  then  always — Natnie* 
Wlien  the  patient  recovers,  the  doctor  gets  nd  of  the 
disease  in  spite  of  Nature ;  when  the  patient  dies,  Nature 
gets  rid  of  the  patient  in  si)ite  of  the  doctor !  How  do  we 
know  how  often  the  statement  ought  to  be  reversed; 
how  often  Xature  saved  the  patient  in  spite  of  the  doctor, 
and  how  often  the  doctor  killed  the  patient  in  spite  of 
Xature  ? 

You  ^^411  say,  perhaps,  that  I  speak  like  one  who  is 
•*  sceptical "  as  to  the  use  of  medicine  altogether ;  you  will 
infer  falsely  then.  I  do  indeed  believe  that  attacks  of 
ordinarj'  disease  would  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases, 
be  cured,  though  every  physician  in  the  world  were 
poisoned;  and  that  the  great  agent  of  cure  is  the  **vis 
medicatrix"  with  which  God  himself  has  fenced  the 
human  organism,  and  by  which  it  stoutly  resists  every 
incursion  of  disease.  But  I  believe  there  is  a  noble  sphere 
for  the  physician  too ;  though  I  frankly  confess  my  fcar, 
that  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  a  really  comprehensive 
induction,  —  of  establishing  the  tnie  connection  of  "ante- 
cedents "  and  "  consequents,"  and  from  the  infinitely  va- 
riable, evanescent  phenomena  the  science  has  to  deal 
with,  —  it  will  yet  be  many  ages  before  it  attains  much 
certainty,  and  will  alwa}-s  be,  to  a  great  extent,  a  si»ienee 
of  guessing.    Nevertheless,  even  now  the  wise  physician 
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has  plenty  to  do,  —  especially  if  he  will  not  promise  or 
attempt  too  much;  if  Lo  vHi  but  be  conteut  to  be  the 
cautious  "tiafurcB  minister"  and  stand  by  with  the  hope 
of  aiding  tboso  processes  within  us,  so  many  of  which 
transcend  alt  his  art,  and  which,  if  ho  be  rash,  he  miiy 
much  more  cosily  hinder  than  help;  H  in  a  word,  he  takes 
that  view  of  his  position  to  which  "old  espcrience  does 
attain,"  and  which,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Forbes,  will 
lend  him  to  acquiesco  "in  a  mild  tentative  or  uepeclaiU 
mode  of  practice;" — certain  to  appear  wise  "in  old  age, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  vigorous  or  heroic  doings  of 
youth." 

Surely  wo  most  allow  that  even  if  the  phjrsician  only 
alleviates  pain,  and  abridges  processes  wliich  might  other- 
vise  be  tedious,  he  is  well  worth  all  his  fees.  Nur  less  if 
he  takes  chai^  of  ns  in  health,  and,  studying  its  general 
physiological  conditions,  endeavors  to  keep  us  welL  In 
tnith,  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  when  we  arc  in  health 
that  we  ought  chiefly  to  look  to  the  physician,  and  to 
avad  ourselves  of  his  skill.  We  should  hear  what  he  says 
(usually  wise  enough)  about  how  we  arc  to  keep  out  of 
bis  hands;  about  regimen,  diet,  hours,  occupation,  and  so 
forth:  and  the  next  best  thing  is  to  consult  him,  not  when 
we  an,  but  when  we  ore  going  to  be  ill ;  when  we  arc 
"getting  out  of  health,"  as  the  phrase  is.  Then  lie  has  a 
chance  of  doing  much  more  for  us  than  in  actual  diwime, 
and  can  often  ward  sickness  off,  or  break  its  force.  ■  We 
are  told  tliat  the  Chinese  Emperor's  plan  is  to  pay  Ihh 
physician  white  ho  is  in  health,  and  stop  his  pay  when 
sick :  the  plan  is  ingenious,  but  can  hanlly  be  safe ;  for  if, 
as  the  CelcNtials  allege,  it  will  stimulate  the  doctor's  dil- 
igence, it  is  equally  probable  that  shoulil  his  Hmperorattip 
be  laboring  under  a  chronic  or  incurable  disease,  which 
mi^t  keep  the  doctor  starving  for  a  twclvoiaoiitb,  it 
27 
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might  stimulate  his  industr}'  a  littlo  too  mndi,  and  usher 
in  the  reign  of  a  younger  and  a  more  health j  monardi! 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  tnie  that  while  the  physician 
keeps  us  in  health  he  best  deserx-es  his  fees,  and  if  we 
knew  our  own  interest,  we  should  then  most  willingly  pay 
them. 

In  sickness,  as  I  surmise,  his  art  becomes  darker  and  its 
success  more  dubioifs ;  his  study  of  physiology  is  calculated 
to  do  more  for  us  than  all  his  study  of  pathology. 

I  have,  you  see,  kept  to  my  word,  and  sMd  little  or  noth- 
ing of  your  system,  except  in  relation  to  that  point  in  which 
you  have,  to  s}>eak  honestly,  rather  bored  me, — the  infini- 
tesimal globules. 

As  to  the  "  universal  principle  ^  of  homoeopathy^  I  leave 
it  to  professional  people  to  fight  it  out,  though  I  must  say, 
for  one,  that  the  assertion  of  some  one  "  universal  prind- 
ple,''  on  which  all  diseases  are  to  be  cured,  (like  "  Similia 
similibus  curantur,'')  has  a  mighty  occult  quackish  sound, 
and  looks  much  more  worthv  of  Paracelsus  than  Bacon. 
Neither  does  it  seem  quite  fair  of  Hahnemann  to  charge  all 
other  practitioners  with  uniformly  i>roceeding  on  some  one 
opposite  principle,  as  "allopathy  or  antii^athy;"  for  neither 
"  homoeoi>athy  ^  nor  "  allopathy  "  was  ever  hesird  of  till  be 
chose  to  invent  the  tenns,  and  taking  one  himself^  gave 
the  other  to  all  the  rest  of  the  medical  world ;  whereas,  I 
suppose,  there  is  hardly  any  practitioner  that  would  deny 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  his  "  similia  similibus  "  would 
apply  Well  enough,  though  they  would  be  loath  to  make  it 
a  "  universal  principle." 

By  the  way,  I  perceive  with  much  satisfaction  that  these 
infinitesimal  doses,  which  you  are  so  anxious  to  vindicate, 
are  no  longer  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  the  system,  by 
your  homoeopathic  friends,  —  many  of  whom  are  abandon- 
ing them  in  practice.    Most,  I  obser\'e,  are  in  open  revolt 
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against  Hahpcmann'B  principle  of  "dynamization,"  which 
afhnos  that  drugs  are  potent  in  proportion  to  the  attenua- 
tion of  the  dose ;  according  to  which  a  pinch  of  arsenic 
equally  dilTiiscd  in  tlic  Atlantic  might  prove  fatal  to  all  the 
fish  in  it !  —  The  curative  property  of  a  medicine  is,  accord- 
ing to  Hahnemann,  developed  in  a  far  higher  degree  by  an 
Inconceivably  small  than  by  a  palpable  dose ! 

Will  you  be  angry  if  I  tell  you  of  a  curions  instance  of 
the  power  of  fancy  in  relation  to  yonr  globules?  One  of 
the  "faithful"  on  a  ccrt^n  night  had  taken  tieo  globules 
insicad  of  one;  —  perhaps  three  1  Alas:  what  was  to  be 
done  in  a  case  so  imminent?  Tlie  unhappy  man  lived  in  a 
small  town  near  Edinburgh,  in  whoso  benighted  pre- 
cincts no  homoeopathic  practitioner  was  to  be  found,  and 
in  desperation  deigned  to  consult  an  allopathic  doctor, 
whom,  in  a  tremor,  be  called  up,  to  know  whether  he  could 
do  anylliing  for  liim.  The  mystic  tube  was  placed  in  the 
doctor's  hands.  The  ignorant  doctor  looked  at  the  globules 
in  despair.  At  length  he  poured  a  doicn  or  two  into  his 
palm,  and  said, "  My  friend,  I  cannot  save  you,  but  I  can  die 
with  you ! "  He  swallowed  them ;  and  nothing  coming  of 
it,  the  patient  took  heart  of  grace,  departed  in  peace,  slept 
■onndly,  and  was  cured  of  his  nervous  fancies  and  his  dread 
of  the  despotic  globules  at  the  same  moment 

Foi^ve  me  in  conclusion,  if  I  just  hint  that  the  bold  ex- 
hibition «f  your  medicines,  and  the  writing  of  "Defences" 
of  bonuBopathy  by  utterly  unprofessional  folks,  give*  your 
system  an  undeniably  empirical  oppearance  to  the  world 
in  general  It  looks  as  if  you  thought  medicine  the  only 
thing  that  may  be  understood  without  study  or  experience ; 
tliat  instead  of  being  the  mort  difficult,  it  is  nearly  the 
easiMt  of  the  sciences.  Here  are  you,  for  example,  a  good 
lawyer  ceitunly,  but  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  all 
tboM  wiaiOM  which  lie  at  the  ba«a  of  the  sucocsBful  prao- 
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tioe  of  Medicine,  —  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  —  yet  becoming  quite  a  homoeopalhio  kiu|*lit* 
errant  or  evangelist;  —  prescribing  at  any  distance,  and 
sending  your  all-saving  globules  by  post!  I  think,  if  I 
\i'ero  a  homoeopathic  doctor,  I  should  say  of  aU  such  ama- 
teurs—  **Non  tali  auxilio." 

Yours  truly, 

B.  JL   BU  O. 


LETTER    LXXII. 

TO   ALFRED   WEST,  ESQ. 

Loxi>ox,  Oct.  1854. 
Mv  DEAB   FrIEXD, 

The  recovery  of  your  casket  was  verj'  remarkable ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  ought  to  reverence  hereafter  the  "Electric 
Telegniph,"  for  >nthout  that  you  might  never  have  seen  it 
ng:un.  Certainly  it  plays  the  part  cif  Puck  to  admiration ; 
and  perhaps  in  time,  to  the  shame  of  the  nimble  Ariel  him* 
self,  will  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth,  not  in  five-and- 
twenty,  but  in  less  than  jire  minutes.  I  remember 
prophesying  to  an  engineenng  friend,  wlien  the  wires  were 
first  laid  down  a  few  miles  out  of  London,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability some  twenty  years  hence  we  should  be  able  to 
transmit  a  message  to  Calcutta  in  seven  minutes.  lie  did 
not  shake  his  hea<l  in  grave  doubt,  but  shook  his  bides  in 
laughter  of  incredulity  at  the  seeming  extravagance  of  the 
thought ;  but  when  the  first  few  miles  of  submarine  tele- 
graph were  com]>leted,  he  came  over  to  my  opinion,  and 
declared  his  belief  that  the  thing  migJU  be. 

Even  in  that  case,  however,  we  shall  j>robably  be  as 
much  stnick  with  the  limitations  imposed  on  man's  jwwer, 
as  with  the  extent  of  it;  these  ^ill  stfll  be  quite  enough  to 
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keep  tiim  humble,  if  anything  conld  keep  him  so.  You 
twii't  liomc  a  message,  for  example,  that  troofw  are  instantly 
to  Ih;  «ont  to  India;  hut  as  they  cannot  be  s(.<iit  by  "  Elec- 
tric TolegrH[ih,"  thoy  will  make  their  appearance  some 
three  montliH  after  date,  and  perhaps  as  many  after  the 
cristis  IB  over  in  which  alone  they  could  be  of  service.  You 
send  word  for  the  "Vulcan"  or  the  ''Goi^n,"or  some 
other  of  those  great  n*ar-stcamerH  with  the  amiable  names, 
to  come  home  immediately.  The  mandate  reaches  them 
in  five  minutes',  they  instantly  obey,  aa  fiir  as  the  sluggish 
nature  of  steam  )>ermitB  (uh  !  ye  powers!  that  ever''Hteani'' 
should  be  so  spoki'n  of) ;  and  three  months  after,  the  lum- 
bering old  hulks  (still  by  comparison  I  speak)  make  them- 
selves visible  utSpitheadorthe  Xore.  It  is  as  though  yon 
sent  a  monkey  to  a  sloth,  bidding  him  look  about  Mm  and 
be  brisk !  The  Uyhtniny  of  the  "  Telegraph  "  flashes  from 
hence  to  Imlia,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other,  in  n 
moment,  and  the  report  follows  a  quarter  of  a  yeitr  uftcr- 
vanls.  But  all  is  (vpicnl  of  human  conditions  still ;  it  is 
the  old  contrast  iH-twcen  promise  and  fulfilment — thouglit 
and  execution  —  the  tongue  and  the  hand  — swift  imagina- 
tion and  slow-p]U'e<l  reality.  The  electric  flash  is  quick, 
but  the  flash  of  thought  is  quicker  still ;  and  yet,  with  inert 
matter  to  deal  with  and  vanquish,  what  yean  often  elapse 
between  a  bright  conception  like  that  of  Watt,  and  the 
tardy  realization ! 

Certainly  some  of  the  minor  achievements  of  tlie  "Tele- 
graph" are  very  amusing, —  as  in  your  case.  To  l>o  sure, 
yon  would  not  call  it  so;  it  was,  to  you,  n  grand  feat,  con- 
sidering the  value  of  the  recovered  wuif.  I'ertinits,  too,  the 
fond  mother  to  whom  the  following  hnp))ened,  would  think 
the  like  in  lier  own  case.  She  was  tnivelling  by  express, 
and  ber  little  girl,  feverish  and  thirsty,  asked  fur  a  little 
water  just  aa  they  were  leaving  a  certain  station.    The 

a;* 
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mother  threw  open  the  window,  and  called  to  the  guard  to 
order  a  glass.  But  the  inexorable  train  was  just  starting: 
^  No  time,  madani,*'  said  the  guard;  ^  but  I  will  tell  them  to 
telogniph  for  one  at  the  next  station.^  No  sooner  said 
than  done ;  and  at  the  next  station,  with  due  cerenionv, 
out  came  the  glass  of  water  ready  for  her,  though  at  rather 
a  high  price.    Yet  she  thought  it  cheap  enough. 

I  remember,  a  few  months  ago,  leaving  by  express  that 
great  trysting-place  of  railway  trains — Normanton,  where 
sometimes,  for  a  few  moments,  there  is  a  charming  chaos  of 
passengers  and  luggnge  to  be  despatched  a  thousand  difier- 
ent  ways.  A  lady,  who  did  not  know  that  she  was  to 
break  her  jouniey  theix*,  was  suddenly  summoned  irom  her 
trance  of  satisfaction,  and  hastily  quitting  the  carriage,  left 
in  the  nettinsc  ^  nice  silk  umbrella.  A  few  moments  after 
she  left,  I  noticed  it,  and  remarked  to  a  gentleman  sitting 
by  me,  tliat  we  must  remember,  when  we  got  out,  to  i>oint 
it  out  to  the  giianl,  and  describe  the  person  who  had  left  it. 
On  getting  to  my  destination,  some  thirty  miles  ftirtlier  on, 
I  liad  no  sooner  deposited  my  portmanteau  on  the  platform 
tlian  I  turned  to  look  for  some  oHicial  that  I  might  ])oint 
out  the  St  my  i»roperty  to  him.  I  saw  a  guard  stantling  at 
the  door  of  the  carriage  I  had  just  left,  and  told  him :  •*-;Vll 
ri'xht,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  got  it.  It  has  been  telegraphed 
for  from  Nonnanton."  But  was  it  not  too  bad,  to  l>e  thus 
balked  in  this  attempt  to  do  a  little  bit  of  kindness  and 
honesty  by  that  tliief  of  a  telegraph  ? 

But  I  think  the  most  curious  fiict,  taken  altogether,  that 
I  ever  heard  of  the  electric  telegraph  was  told  me  by  a 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Emxland.  You  mav  have  heanl  of 
it.  It  may  have  been  in  ])riiit.  I  am  sure  it  desen'es  to  be. 
"Once  ujjon  a  tinie,*^  then,  on  acert.nin  Saturday  niglit,  the 
folks  at  the  Bank  could  not  make  the  balance  come  right, 
by  just  100/.     This  is  a  serious  matter  in  that  little  estab- 
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liNliirient :  I  r)o  not  tncnn  tlio  cash,  but  the  niiHtnko  in  arilh- 
nii-tii' ;  lor  it  occasions  a  world  of  scrutiny.  An  error  in 
Italiii icing  lias  been  known,  I  am  told,  to  kec])  a  doU'iriition 
of  clerks  from  each  office  at  work  soiiiotiuica  tliroii}^})  the 
wliolc  ni>fi)t.  A  hue  and  cry  was  of  counio  made  nflt-r  tliiti 
KK)/^  im  if  the  old  lady  iii  Tlircad-needle  Street  would  bo 
m  tlic  G:izctte  for  want  of  it.  Luckily  on  the  Sunday 
Hionitn^,  a  clerk  (in  the  middle  of  the  scniion,  I  dni-e  say, 
il  the  iriitli  wcra  known)  felt  a  eusjiicion  of  the  truth  durt 
throH.sli  hiH  mind  <iiiickcr  than  any  flsmh  of  tlic  telegraph 
itNcIll  lie  told  the  chief  ca.s}iier  on  Monday  ntonilng,  that 
|K>rh:i|is  the  mistake  might  have  occurreil  in  piicklng  some 
boxes  of  K/ieeie  for  the  West  Indies,  which  had  been  sent 
to  SoiUhain)>ton  for  shipment.  The  sug}^'stion  was  imme- 
diately acted  upon.  Hero  was  A  race  —  lightning  against 
steaiu  I  and  steam  with  eight-and-forty  hours'  start  givcn> 
IiiMtantly  the  wires  ankcd,  "  Whether  such  a  vessel  had  left 
the  harbor?"  "Just  weighing  anchor,"  was  the  answer. 
"Stoj*  her!"  fhintically  shouted  the  electric  telegraph.  It 
was  done.  "  Have  up  on  deck  certain  boxes  marked  so  aud 
so ;  wei^h  them  carefiilly,"  They  were  weighed ;  and  one 
—  the  delinquent  —  was  found  hcaWer  by  just  one  ]Mickvt 
of  a  liuni)re<I  sovereigns  than  it  ought  to  be.  "  Let  her  go," 
said  the  mj-sterious  telegraph.  The  West  Indian  folks 
were  debited  with  just  100/.  more,  and  the  error  was  cor- 
rectcfl  without  ever  looking  into  the  boxes  or  delaying  the 
voyage  by  an  hour.  Now  that  is  what  may  be  called  "  do- 
ing business." 

Yours, 
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LETTER    LXXIII. 

to  a  mesmeric  enthusiast. 

^Iy  dear  Friend, 

Your  "furor  inosmoricws "  amuses  me.    I  quite  agree 
with  YOU  tlmt  there  is  no  possibility  of  arguing  against 
facts ;  it  is  tlioir  amount  and  significance  alone  that  I  ques- 
tion in  the  present  case.     I  Iiave  no  manner  of  doubt  in  the 
world  that  you  haYe  witnessed,  as  you  saY,  the  aitilicial 
pro«luetion  of  some  curious  phenomena.    They  seem  to  me 
to  resemble  in  many  respects  those  which  somnambidism 
s]x>ntaneouslY  presents,  and   probably  depend   on   similar 
conditions.    I  doubt,  however,  —  see  my  moderation,  —  the 
entire  phenomena  of  "clairvoyance,"  as  you  call  it;  and 
also  whether  even  those  more  limited  phenomena,  the  occur- 
rence of  which  I  do  7wt  doubt,  are  referrible  to  anv  mvste- 
rious    influence    proceeduij;    from    those    who    profess    to 
exercise  the  function  of  mesmerists ;  whether  there  be  any 
"  nervous  emanation  ■'  issuing  from  them,  or  any  incompre- 
hensible dominion  exerted  over  the  will  of  their  patients, 
or  indeed  any  other  influence  whatever  than  is  implied  in 
activity  of  imai^ination  and  susceiitibilitv  of  iierA'es  in  the 
latter.     It  seems  Xo  me  that  it  is  within  and  not  'kcithout^ 
that  the  true  causes  of  the  phenomena,  so  far  as  they  are 
real,  are  to  be  sought ;  in  the  advantage  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  gives  the  operator,  not  in  any  j>ower 
which  proceeds  from  him  ;  not  in  the  pokings  and  wavings, 
called  "  passes,  "  of  the  oj)erator's  fingers.     Of  course  the 
stronger  the  belief  in  liis  mystical  power  the  greater  will  be 
the  operator's  chance  of  success ;  but  all  such  predisi>osiug 
causes  are   the   patient's  contributions  to  the  result,  not 
those  of  the  mesmerist.     In  a  word,  I  believe  the  fortress  is 
surrendered,  not  taken  by  assault. 
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AnJ  tins,  I  tliink,  accounts  in  i>art  for  tlic  ciiprioioiis 
i-liivriioUT  of  tlic  plivnoniciia ;  that  one  man  ia  not  at  nil 
!irticli'<I,  another  sliglilly;  lliiw  man  soon,  another  »1owly  ;  — 
1  (hiuk,  I  any,  it  ncconnts  for  tlio  fUcts  more  eiutily  thun 
viiiir  inysti'rious  talk  of  "paswcR,"  "mesmeric  currents," 
*'  nia^ietie  fini<.Li, "  and  symivatlictic  "  rnp|H»rts," 

I  have  myself  been  under  a  somewhat  cclcbratetl  ope- 
rator's hands ;  and  nothing  come  of  it.  I  am  ao  Cir,  how- 
ever, from  being  incrcdtdous  on  tlmt  occotmt,  as  to  the 
fiictH  of  wliit-h  you  itpeak,  that  I  con  the  more  readily  credit 
them ;  for  though  I  do  uot  admit  that  they  are  due  to  some 
mysterious  influence  on  the  operator's  part,  I  am  iiidined  to 
beUcve,  from  my  own  experience,  that  there  is  jxirhaps  no 
ono  who  might  not  bo  brought  into  a  condition  of  catalcjwy 
by  subjection  of  the  optic  ner\'e,  or  possibly  any  otluT  nur- 
lacc  of  sensation,  to  prolonged  and  monotonous  stimulation. 

Nay,  thongli  the  mesmerist's  oj»ration,  (by  the  influence 
which  the  fiincy  or  nervous  susceptibility  of  tlie  patient 
may  give  to  him,)  may  £icilitate  the  result,  I  believe  that  it 
might  generally  be  produced  without  any  operation  at 
all;  —  the  effect  being  more  or  less  rapidly  induced,  and 
more  or  less  marked,  according  to  the  cotistitutionul  i>ecu- 
liarities  of  the  individual.  I  cpiitc  believe  tliat  if  a  man, 
ecen  by  kimnetf,  were  to  fix  hia  eyes  intensely  on  a  small 
bright  disk  witliout  winking,  he  would  after  a  time  find 
himself  (or  rather  bo  found)  in  a  fitatc  of  catalepsy.  Some 
of  tho  fiimiliar  experiments  wo  have  most  of  uh  made,  or 
•ecu  made,  with  birds,  when  we  were  schoolboys,  —  and 
the  initial  sensations  wliich  any  man,  atone,  may  induce  in 
himself  at  will,  hy  playing  similar  scientific  i)ranks,  confirm 
XDc  in  this  suspicion.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  involuntarily 
jrfayrng  the  mesmerist  on  himself,  while  iiitc-ntly  watching 
delaye<l  signals  of  the  electric  telegraph ;  the  iiitenso 
nobroken  gnzo  at  length  tenninatcd  in  a  fit  of  catalepsy  ; 
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and  I  can  easily  credit  it.    Probably  there  is  no  man,  bow- 
cvor  strong  bin  ner^'cs,  who  could  endure  an  indefinitelj 
prolonged  nmcinking  gaze  on  a  small  defined  diak  without 
becoming  unconscious ;  tlic  trial  with  the  human  eye  is  aiill 
more  difiicult,  as  boys  who  attempt  the  feat  of  ^staring 
each  other  out  of  countenance  "  soon  find.    Certainly,  when 
I  underwent  my  mesmerises  gaze,  I  fdt  how  ea^Iy  the 
condition  might  be  superinduced  in  men  of  weak  ner\'es; 
and  that  habit  and  iK>wer  of  endurance  alone  ii«  ould  settle 
the  question  as  to  which  was  the  operator  and  which  the 
patient.    It  might  well  happen,  I  fancy,  that  tlie  operator, 
if  he  chanced  to  meet  with  a  sturdy  customer,  might  find 
himself  operated  ifjx>n  instead  of  operating^  —  conjugating 
the  "passive"  instead  of  the  "active"  voice.     At  all 
events,  I  doubt  whether  any  man^s  eye  could  bear,  withoot 
being   refreshed   and   brushed   each  moment    (as   natore 
intends  it  sliould)  by  nictation,  to  gaze  for  an  unlimited 
time  on  a  small  bright  disk ;  and  I  do  not  doubt,  that  if 
comiK?lled  to  do  so,  the  phenomena  of  your  mesmeric  cata- 
lepsy—  or  something  resembling  it  —  would   sujx^rN'ene. 
And  it  is  very  possible  that  the  same  might  haj^pen  if  the 
auditory  nerve,  or  some  limited  portion  of  the  tactual  sur- 
face were  similarly  subjected  to  an  unvarying  stimulus. 
Variety  of  sensation  and  variety  of  thought  are  essential  to 
us ;  and  mind  and  body  bear  testimony  to  the  same  pecn- 
liarity  of  our  constitution.    The  same  thought  would  soon 
drive  us  mad  ;  and  continued  intense  iteration  of  the  same 
sound,  if  it  did  not  force  poor  mind  to  take  refuge  in  sleepy 
would,  I  fancy,  force  it  to  take  refuge  in  catalepsy. 

You  sec,  therefore,  that  so  far  from  denpng  those  ^^facts'^ 
of  mesmerists  about  which  you  make  so  much  noise,  I  be- 
lieve tliein  to  be  more  universal  than  you  do ;  I  also  admit 
them  to  be  very  curious  and  worthy  of  investigation, 
though  not  more  so  than  those  of  somnambulism ;  only  I  do 
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not  bcUevo  that  thoy  flow  from  eome  mysterious  "influ- 
ence" of  your  scientific  liieropUants,  whom  I  jiluce,  pace 
Ui&,  on  the  same  footing  with  fortune-tellers  or  conjurers. 

■Wliether  it  bo  wise  to  superinduce  any  abnormnl  state 
like  that  of  artificial  catalepsy,  —  wlicthcr  it  is  nlways  safe 
to  do  so,  —  I  have  my  doubts ;  or  at  least  we  should  not 
for  the  sake  of  mere  curiosity. 

Such  are  my  views  of  ordinary  "  mesmeric  "  phenomena ; 
but  as  to  what  yoa  call  "  clairvoyance,"  whereby  nien,  it 
ecems,  may  sec  with  the  back  of  their  heads,  and  read  out 
of  their  toes,  I  regard  It  as  tin  sophisticated  nonsense. 
Yours  truly, 


LETTER  LXXIV. 

TO  THB  SAME. 

Hot.  1G31. 
Mr  DBAK  Friend, 

I  am  not  a  little  amused  by  your  pntting  me  on  the  de- 
fensive. When  you  ask  me  how,  as  a  disciple  of  the  Indnc- 
tive  Philosophy,  lean  call  the  alleged  facts  of  "clair\-oynnce" 
in  qncstion,  I  answer  at  once  that  it  is  precisely  because  I 
am  SQch.  Ton  say  that  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  facts 
boo  reason  for  their  rejection  ;  it  is  qnite  true,  but  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  What  I  want  is  the  factt ;  undotihte*!, 
irell-aathenticatod  facts.  That  people  can  read  (or  rather 
cbvine  what  is  in  a  book)  with  their  eyes  shut ;  tell  what 
n  doing  at  a  given  moment,  by  people  they  have  never 
■een,  in  a  boose  a  hundred  miles  ofl";  send  a  person,  at  an 
•qtMl  distance,  to  sleep,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  mesmerized 
gioves  —  rarely  I  may  be  excused  for  asking  stringent 
proof  of  sndi  things.  You  say  that  there  is  adequate,  nn- 
fanpemdiable  testimony  to  such  fiwts,  however  strange  they 
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mny  be.  I  nnswcr,  that  when  I  siil  the  testimony,  I  do  nci 
tiiul  it  aileqiiate.  I  liud  80  much  that  requires  to  be  si 
OUCH  rejected,  tliat  it  necessarily  casts  suspicion  on  that 
scanty  remainder  of  quasi  facts  I  cannot  account  for ;  and 
it  is  more  ration:d  to  conclude  that  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied uiK>n  than  that  they  are.  1st.  I  see  that  many  of  the 
allesred  flicts  I  have  heard,  and  some  I  have  had  an  oppor* 
t  unity  of  investigating,  have  turned  out  to  be  absolute 
trickery;  neither  better  nor  worse  than  a  common  con- 
jurer^s  tricks;  exactly  on  a  par  with  the  feats  of  the 
renowned  Sidro})liel  of  "  Iludibras,"  or  Cadwallader  of 
''  Peregrine  Pickle ;  "  and  who  shall  say  how  many  more 
of  vour  feats  of  mvsterious  intelligence  are  similarlv  the 
effect  of  concert  and  collusion  ?  2dlv.  Other  wonderful 
stories  of  the  kind,  when  unswathed  from  the  voluminous 
folds  of  exaggeration  in  which  successive  reporters  have 
wrapped  them,  (nay,  the  imagination  of  even  two  or  three 
will  often  suflice,)  have  shrunk  into  such  minikin  propor- 
tions that  we  can  hardly  sec  anything  wonderful  at  all. 
What  T>  has  iniconsciouslv  sjiven  to  the  narrative  of  A,  and 
C  to  that  of  B,  and  D  to  that  of  C\  has  made  something 
IX)rtenti>us  in  the  accuracy  of  a  clairvoyant's  responses; 
when  the  real  facts,  at  last  got  at,  show  only  some  vague 
relation  between  < question  and  answer,  or,  it  may  be,  some- 
thing like  a  curious  coincidence.  Tlie  glowing  imagination 
of  an  enthusiast  can  unconsciously  shape  these  ductile  and 
fluent  elements  into  what  it  will;  I  sav,  unconsciously  — 
for  it  mav  all  be  done  without  Ivhiir.  3dlv.  Tlioujjh  most 
desirous  of  seeing  some  of  those  wonderful  things  you  say 
you  have  undoubtedly  witnessed,  they  have  somehow 
always  esia]>ed  me.  I  have  unluckily  seen  no  ])henomcna 
which  need,  for  their  solution,  any  such  hy|xit]iesis  03 
yours.  You  say  "  seeing  is  believing,"  and  that  you  Aace 
seen ;  I  answer,  i>crhap6  so;  but  I  have  not  seen;  and  in 
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fiticli  A  cnsc,  nnil  in  Riicli  ragged  condition  of  tho  testimony, 
"  not  jy-'fing  "  U  (or  oiiiilit  to  bt')  "  not  believing."  4thl)-. 
I  tiiid  tlmt  .iiiotlier  large  deduction  from  t)ie  rcporte<I  tiiets 
M  to  be  niatle  on  nnotlier  score,  —  tbe  (.Tedulity  of  sjnt-ta- 
tors.  I  find  that  if  clairvoyant  conjurers  find  any  diflicnity 
in  batuboo7.[ing  ihcir  Midioncc,  tiicir  audience  often  take 
the  trouble  off  iht-ir  fianda  by  bamboozling  tlieniselvcH ; 
tliey  like  to  be  duped,  and  du[->ed  tiiey  arc,  A  little  while 
ago,  a  BhrcH-d  friend  of  mine  (a  medical  man,)  at  an  even- 
ing exhibition  of  the  "  phenomena,"  got  near  a  olairvoyante 
who  was  conveniently  en  raj^torl  with  the  chief  exhibitor. 
She,  my  frlciul  was  lotd,  would  and  could  say  nothing 
exce)>t  through  the  exhibitor  as  tho  medium.  My  friend, 
however,  kejH  near,  and  while  Mr,  Exhibitor  was  befooling 
hu  gaping  audience,  threw  her  off  her  guard,  and  got  the 
dumb  lady  to  speak.  Tho  meeting  broke  up  in  most  ad- 
mired disorder ;  but  what  thanks  did  my  friend  get  for  un- 
masking tlie  cheat  ?    ^ust  this  —  *'  Confound  that  3Ir. ; 

what  right  had  ho  to  put  in  Ai's  oar?  He  has  completely 
spoiled  the  eveninir! "  Aro  not  such  things  almost  enough 
to  make  one  say  —  "Poiiuliis  vult  decipi  et  decipietur?" 
Athly.  Your  Gxi>crimcnts  are  all  of  the  "  tentative  "  charac- 
ter; not  only  <lo  they  generally  issue  in  nothing  that  needs 
investigation,  but  they  oflcner  issue  in  nothing,  than  not. 
Pardon  mo  for  saying  that  your  enthusiasm  wholly  runs 
■war  wit))  you  when  you  so  rashly  affirm,  that  if  you  reject 
the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance,  yon  mnst  reject  the  mirai-h-H 
of  the  New  Testament !  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  ludicrously  nnliko  than  the  two  things.  Not 
only  is  the  testimony  for  the  Scripture  miracles  utterly  dis- 
similar from  that  for  your  pretended  wonders,  in  the  sover.il 
rcfipects  I  have  already  mentioned,  hut  in  this  la^t  it  is 
diametrically  opposite.  If  I  found  thai  Christ  and  His 
•poMles  pTOfeflse<1,  like  the  Calholics  at  the  tomb  of  the 
28 
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Ablx?  dc  Paris,  to  perform  miracles  only  of  a  "tentative" 
character  ;  —  if  they  sometimes  tried  to  heal  the  sick,  and 
more  frequently  failed  than  not ;  to  cure  epilepsy  or  bad 
c^yess  and  only  now  and  then  succeeded,  I  sliould  know 
what  to  think  of  the  matter ;  I  should  think  it  more  proUa- 
hie  that  the  precarious  success  in  a  few  cases  was  owing  to 
f-worable  circumstances  in  the  patients  —  to  the  conditionn 
of  the  ner^'ous  system,  and  the  character  of  the  disease  — 
than  to  any  supeniatural  power.     I  should  think  the  symp- 
toms yielded  to  the  influence  of  faith  and  imairination  in 
the  patient,  (as  in  many  diseases  they  often  will,)  not  to 
the  iK)wer  of  the  thaumaturge.     And  even  so,  when  I  find 
that  in  the  greater  number  of  your  exhibitions  none  of  the 
wonderful  things  promised  are  done,  I  naturally  attribute  a 
few  seeming  prodigies  to  lucky  guesses,  curious  coincidences^ 
accident  or  fraud,  rather  than  to  any  mysterious  |X)wers  in 
your  uncertain  wonder-workers.     6lhly.  I  am  compelled  to 
arijiie  thus  when  I  find  that  none  of  your  clairvovants  can 
or  will  solve  any  of  the  simple  riddles  proposed  to  them ; 
for  not  a  soul  of  von  would  even  hazard  a  miess  at  the 
iiumber  of  that  bank  note  in  the  Dublin  Bank,  which  was 
promised  to  the  happy  guesser  ;  —  as  I  also  hereby  promise 
to  make  you  or  any  of  your  friends  a  present  of  the  bank 
note  at  which  I  am  now  looking,  if  you  will  but  tell  me  either 
the  bank,  the  number,  or  the  date  !     In  such  cases  there  is 
at  least  a  chance  of  success,  an<l  vet  none  of  vou  will  seize 
it.     How  confounding,  again,  are  the  failures  in  the  case  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  !     He  ought  to  have  been  home  long 
ago,  if  clairvoyants  had  not  been  as  blind  as  buzzards ;  for 
they  have  again  and  again  hazarded  the  promise. 

A  few  years  ago  some  English  engineers  were  employed 
in  raising  a  sunken  vessel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  (it  had 
been  there  many  years,)  which  was  confidently  reported 
to  bo  the  very  vessel  in  which,  at  the  first  lievolution. 
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much  of  tho  royal  plate  and  trcMiire  hod  been  wrecked. 
Wlieii  the  operation  oonimcnccd,  to  hcatod  were  the  fancies 
of  somo  who  were  interested  in  its  Buccesaftil  nccomplish- 
mcnt,  that  they  could  not  help  being  tickled  with  tho 
favorable  vidona  of  a  celebrated  clairvoyant,  who  plainly 
Haw  vaseii,  goblets,  salvers  of  gold  and  silver,  inffott,  — 
goodness  knows  what !  Half  unbelieving,  bis  hearers  wcrs 
yet  half  cajoled  by  their  own  hopes.  Alas!  it  tamed  out 
to  be  only  a  cargo  of  tallow. 

Though  your  twitting  rae  with  a  departure  from  the 
caution  of  tho  "inductive  [^osophy,"  has  provoked  me  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemies'  quarters,  and  to  show  that 
yoM  are  tho  party  really  chargeable  with  the  &ult,  I  shall 
not  scruple  to  say  that  thono  fantastical  "/actg"  are  among 
tho  few  things  that  I  should  think  it  quite  competent  to 
reject  on  a  jyriori  grounds  alone.  There  are  two,  which  I 
think  quite  enough  to  settle  the  question ;  but  ns  this  tetter 
is  already  unconscionafoly  long,  I  shall  reserve  them  for 

another 

Tours, 


LETTER  LXXV. 

TO  TEIB  BiMS. 

Nor.  1«1. 

Mt  DBAS  Friend, 

The  two  things  which  I  deem  sufficient  to  expose  your 
dairvoyant  preteusions,  are  these, —  ].  You  require  rae  to 
believe  that  the  laws  wluch  so  palpably  limit  and  control 
both  tho  mode  and  extent  of  hiunan  knowledge  are  capri- 
cionsly  repe^ed,  every  time  your  Experimenters  tliink 
proper  to  demand  it,  for  tlio  most  trumi>er}-  gratifications 
of  their  tmmpery  curiosity;  when,  for  example,  they  think 
proper  to  see  blindfold,  or  to  tell  ua  what  is  taking  place  in 
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the  beck  drawing-room  of  No.  6,  Russell  Sqnarc,  —  the 
clain-oyaiit  never  having  been  there,  and  being,  nt  tliis 
present,  at  Nowcostle-on-TjTie,  or  I>ublin !  If  any  one 
thing  is  obvious  as  a  general  late,  (and  plainly  necessary  it 
is  for  the  government  of  the  world,)  it  is  this,  —  that  we 
are  not  allowed  to  look  through  "  stone  walls "  nor  into 
other  people's  breasts ;  that  the  lieart  of  our  neighlxtr  is  to 
him  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  except  so  far  aa  the  language 
of  liis  tongne  or  of  his  actions  discloses  his  thoughts,  and 
that  only  the  eye  of  Omniscience  can  pry  there.  This  I 
say  is  plainly  the  law  under  which  wc  live,  and  indeed 
without  it,  society  would  be  intolerable.  Yet  you  sujipow 
that  Omniscience  entrusts  the  key  of  this  lock  to  every  tjuid 
tome  of  a  clairvoyant;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  trifling  puri>osos  for  which  the  exjieriments  are  usually 
made,  and  the  eqimlly  trifling  results  in  which  they  imuidly 
end,  for  the  more  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity !  Nay, 
you  must  Ix-lievc,  in  elTect,  that  God  delegates,  for  a  mo- 
ment, nothing  less  than  the  use  of  His  onmis<-ience  to  Mr. 
A.  or  Sir.  IJ.,  who  is  requested  to  be  pleased  to  tell  inxtan- 
ter  what  Mr.  Smith  is  doing  at  the  jirescnt  moment  at  any 
house  in  London ;  wlmt  has  become  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
at  the  N'orth  Pole;  or  wli.1t  is  taking  plnce  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  or  the  bottom  of  the  ocejin ;  an<l  all,  so  far 
as  I  can  discern,  —  all  —  { proh  pudor  ! )  that  a  set  of 
iraiiing  youths  anil  gossiping  dowagers  may  have  an 
idle  hour  enlivened  and  a  foolish  wonder  gratified,  as 
tliiy  dawdle  over  a  cup  of  tea  in  Professor  Slowm.-m's 
di:iwing-room!  So  stronjrly  do  I  believe  that  the  laws 
wliich  (jod  has  established  secure  the  lock  of  every  nian*s 
thoughts  from  clairvoyant  ini]R'rliiiein'e,  that  if  (which  I 
m-ver  had  a  clmncc  of)  I  saw  any  <'f  llie  wonderful  facts 
to  the  conti-iiry  wlilch  yi.u  retail,  I  should  ci'iiainly  believe 
that  Ciod,  at  least,  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.     If  aflcr 
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liiiving  provi<)c<1  himself,  for  exiunplo,  uitli  Bnch  questions 
iM  I  nlono  could  iuiswcr,  aiid  yvt  of  the  same  tnimjwry 
cliaractur  ns  those  whieli  your  friciid»,  on  the  IStli  ult.,  put 
to  their  oracle,  I  found  really  accurate  rcspoases,  I  acknowl- 
edge that  I  should  at  once  agree  with  you  that  there  w(w 
eolHctfiiiiff  ia  it  —  and  a  lUvilUh  deal  too;  but,  bo  strong  is 
my  fl  priori  view  of  the  extreme  improbability  of  God's 
systoinatically  infiinging  Ilia  general  laws  at  the  beck  of 
your  elaireoyaiita,  and  for  their  nonsensical  purposes,  that 
I  should  deem  it  far  more  probable  that,  in  the  particular 
case,  (j>erhn]>s  to  punish  silly  folks  for  their  credulity,  curi< 
osity,  and  presuutption,)  be  had  for  once  permitted  a 
mischievous  imp  to  play  tlie  oracle ;  I  should  be  iucUucd  to 
say  —  "  Monsieur  Clairvoyant,  or  Sladamo  Clair^oyantc, 
(as  the  case  may  be,)  I  am  now  perfectly  convinced  that 
there  is  somctbing  in  you ;  but  being  also  convinced,  as 
strongly  as  I  can  be  of  anything,  that  the  lavs  of  God  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  tliis  habit  of  prying  into  our  nci^ 
bor's  bosom,  I  am  inclined  to  surmiso  that  your  power  has 
rather  a  suspicious  origin,  and  the  less  I  see  of  you  the 
better;  I  beg  to  decline  any  further  familiarity  with  your 
fiimiliar."  However,  I  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  these 
|ihen«Htwna,  which  somehow  never  come  in  my  way,  when 
I  meet  with  them. 

2.  My  second  reason,  wholly  unconnected  wltb  any  ex- 
periments, is,  that  I  do  not  find  that  man  makes  any  appli- 
cation of  these  wonderful  powers ;  which  I  think  he  teuiild 
do,  if  there  were  anything  in  them.  There  is  one  thing 
which  can  iiitUllibly  bo  depended  on,  if  nothing  else  can ; 
and  that  is,  tliat  men  are  surprisingly  'cute,  as  Sam  Stick 
BBya,  in  discovering  their  own  interest  —  "  that's  a  fact." 
AVhen  the  steam  engine  —  the  railway  —  tlie  illuminating 
power  of  gas  —  the  electric  telegraph,  arc  placed  at  man's 
duposal,  tbcy  arc  not  permitted  to  remain  iille  toys ;  they 
28* 
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are  instantly  welcomed,  and  applied  to  the  most  compre- 
hensive uses.  And  vet  what  are  any  of  these  or  all  of  them 
toucether,  coniparod  with  the  power,  both  for  good  and  evil, 
of  the  faculty  of  cliiirvoyance,  if  there  were  any  such  thing? 
Would  either  nian^s  cupidity  or  benevolence  be  blind  to 
such  a  marvellous  agent?  "What  a  means  of  detecting 
criminals,  —  of  tracing  *'  lost,  stolen,  and  strayed ! "  What 
a  reinft>rceinent  of  Bow  Street !  What  a  happy  Ruppiement 
wouhl  it  aftbrd  to  evi<lcuce  when  a  prisoner  does  not  make 
confi'ssion  —  or,  ibr  the  matter  of  that,  how  easy  to  take  a 
pee]>  ir.to  his  hosom  and  make  the  confession  for  him !  What 
a  help  to  the  doctor,  —  and  surely  no  less  to  the  patient, 
wh(»se  entrails  might  thus  be  subjected,  not  to  a  lamentable 
2^itt  mortem^  but  a  salutary  ante  mortem  examination! 
What  an  histnmiont  for  diplomatists  —  what  an  invaluable 
picklock  to  open  hostile  cabinets!  What  a  pleasant,  painless 
rack  for  worming  out  political  secrets !  What  an  instm- 
ment,  above  all,  in  war!  How  cheaply  the  newspa^iers 
might  keep  "  our  own  correspondent "  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world  —  who  vet  need  never  go  bcvond  the  soimd  of 
Bow  Bells !  How  i>riceless,  in  all  these  cases,  would  be  a 
genuine  clairvoyant ! 

Yoii  will  say,  perhaps  that  there  arc  those  who  consult 
this  oracle.  Well,  I  believe  some  credulous  ]>ersons  do  so 
now  and  then,  just  as  some  go  to  the  vulgar  fortune-teller: 
but  it  it  irijre  fotoiil  to  mtstrtr^  trtn/hod*/  iroufd.  No  such 
discovery  will  human  interest  and  human  cupidity,  or  even 
human  j»hilanthropy,  allow  to  remain  unfruitful.  You  will 
say,  i)erliaj)s,  that  it  would  be  a  ilrtiaJful  thing  if  clair>oy- 
ance  mre  thus  resorted  to;  that  nu»n  would  be  secretly  cir- 
cumventing one  another,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  world! 
That  is  a  very  good  reason,  u  /Wr/r/,  against  the  existence 
of  such  a  j>ower,  and  an  excellent  reason,  if  it  <Jkl  Q\\9Xy  why 
men  should  not  employ  it ;  but  no  re:ison  —  alas !  why  they 
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iroiiiii  not ;  for  when  was  there  any  lack  of  men  ready  to 
use  nny  iimtriiment,  good  or  evil,  that  answered  their  pur- 
pose ?  Ami  in  this  case,  if  any  did  use  it  and  found  it  effec- 
tual, all  inimt,  if  only  in  Rclf-defi'iice ;  just  as,  if  had  men 
draw  swordit,  good  men  muat  draw  them  too. 

Till  I  see  the  sharp  wit  of  man  tlins  turning  your  clair- 
viiyunoo  (as  everything  else  that  can  bo  so  turned)  to  prac- 
lioal  ]iiir|K>se!>,  I  sliall  continue  to  rank  it  witli  so  many  kin- 
<lred  ik-luiions,  wliieli  in  every  age,  for  a  fe*  months  or 
yeani,  anitiso  those  whose  fancy  is  stronger  than  their  rea- 
son, and  then  pass  away  for  ever. 

I  am  yours, 

B.  e:  u.  o. 


LETTER   LXXVI. 


Hr  DEAR  Friexd, 

Has  it  never  struck  you  that  many  of  the  events  of  life 
ovcnr  in  sncb  a  serio-comic  maimer  (as  one  may  say),  invol- 
ving so  much  tnuiMent  vexation,  yet  so  barren,  as  fiir  as  wo 
can  sec,  of  any  results,  that  if  we  did  not  believe  all  things 
under  t)io  control  of  a  su)>erint ending  wisdom,  one  might 
refer  them  to  that  sort  of  playful,  sportive  malice  wliiuli 
schoolboys  certainly  have,  and  fairies  were  formerly  su|>- 
posed  to  have ;  malice,  which  enjoyed  the  ox<)tiisite  momen- 
tary distress,  the  comic  perjJcxity  of  mortals,  yet  without 
any  serious  intention  of  doing  any  groat  mischief?  I  do 
not  wonder  that  our  fon-'fathers  shonld  have  resorted  to 
Pock,  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  their  conijKmy,  to  account 
fcr  these  emUre-teni}>x. 
T  hATfl  just  had  a  specimen  of  this  sort  of  practical  joke. 
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On  a  recent  journey  I  had  had  a  Rinall  box  of  important 
documents  intrusted  to  mc  by  a  friend ;  I  willingly  took 
charge  of  it,  and  as  it  was  to  be  under  my  own  eye,  I 
scrawled  on  it  in  joke,  "  John  Smith,  passenger.*'     On  en- 
tering the  Babel-like  station  of  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
railway  traffic,  the  box  intrusted  to  nic  was  set  down  lor  a 
moment  with  my  ix)rtmanteau  ;   and  wlule  I  was  settling 
with  the  cabman,  an  officious  jMrter,  coneludbg  that  it  was 
going  by  a  train  just  loading,  carried  it  away,  and  by  tho 
time  I  turned  to  take  it,  he  and  the  treasure  had  vanished. 
My  train,  by  which  I  was  to  go,  was  within  five  minutes  of 
starting,  and  in  a  state  of  tlie  greatest  ]X)ssible  excitement  I 
raced  up  and  down  the  chaos  of  stairs  and  platforms  in 
search  of  the  box.    Almost  at  the  last  moment,  I  found  it 
in  a  distant  corner  just  opposite  a  train  going  in  a  totally 
diftcrent  direction :   in  five  minutes  it  would  hare  been 
whirled  olT,  and  in  three  houi*s  snatched  half  the  length  of 
the   kingdom  from   its  negligent  custodier.     I  probably 
should  have  recovered  it,  but,  possibly  also,  I  should  not. 
Even  the  telegra[)h  would  not  have  helixjd  mc  except  I  liad 
telogniphed  to  every  jx^int  of  the  compass ;  and  then  only 
think  of  telegraphing  for  something  belonging  to  ^^  John 
Smith,  passenger."     Ten  to  one  there  wei-e  a  thousand 
packages  so  marked !  Unhappy  name ! 

As  it  was,  —  nothing  came  of  the  matter  that  I  could  find, 
then  or  since,  except  five  minutes  of  exquisite  panic  and 
vexation,  —  much  such  as  a  mischievous  monkey  maybe 
supposed  to  delight  in  inflicting.  Certainly,  if  I  had  be- 
lieved in  Puck  I  should  have  thought  he  had  assumed  the 
guise  ot  that  "  railway  porter." 

Yet  we  never  know  whether  there  mav  not  be  more  than 
seems  in  such  apparently  trivial  things,  —  and  my  faith, 
though  not  my  reason,  assures  me  there  is.  One  compre- 
hensive solution  of  many  such  things  a  devout  man  will 
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lltfliikfUlly  find  in  his  ignonmco  of  wbat  miff/tt  have  occtirrvA 
hit'l  ii  nut  been  tor  such  diversion.  It  is  ubvions  thaX  fiv«! 
Rilnuunt,  nay,  one,  —  nay,  a  SMond,  may  suffice  ibr  evenU 
of  th«  last  importance  lo  us;  to  remain  on  tliis  spot  ratbep 
tlmn  to  move  ten  i>acM  off^  may  be  tlie  difference  betuocu 
distil  will  lifc;  a  change  of  |inrj}oaefora(iaarieroranln>up 
may  li-A>l  uri  out  ofa  great  ilanger  or  iota  one  ;  beinj;  ] 
vented  fl-um  guing  Ity  tliis  ship  imrtead  of  that,  may  protect 
tilt  from  shipwreck,  or  Mpose  us  ta  it ;  a  few  minutes'  cooi 
vemtion  bi  tlie  iilrpGt  with  a  boro  we  tremble  to  aee  L-oiuuifg 
ntay  delay  n»  tPl  Nome  uuknnwii  peril,  which  may  l>e  cro«c 
In^  our  jintli,  and  which  we  itliauld  else  have  ciicountere 
kiM  [Kuwd  and  lell  the  way  clear  r  in  fact,  the  moat  {n.iig> 
nlfiotnt  change  or  otMtnti'tioii  or  acccIimUioa  of  our  puqMiMi 
may  l<o  conncctcil,  ami  cannot  but  Ik*.,  with  the  mort  mi|iiii^ 
uuil  ffvents  of  life  to  iw  M ;  find  thnu  ihry  may  imlwcr\-c 
must  mmrn-ntonn  purjKfiioi,  t  hoitgti  we  are  ignorant  of  thcnu 
TlirnrErionof  tlio  "  Media SciiiHia,"  mt  the  rvholnstic  divine! 
xuv*l  to  i-all  it — llii;  rcjpun  of  the  "powibic"  — of  th# 
ihinjiH  thai  troulrl  happen  {f  something  else  did  not, — may 
•«gg>-*»l  the  key  lo  what  oflon  seem  to  us  the  most  sporttrfl 
pmnk*  of  a  pnrpowrl ess  destiny.  Aod  on  reflecting,  wo  may 
perhaps  «iH>  there  i«  also  another  solnlion  :  for  mtty  thry  not 
bv  (lewgnod  to  quicken  gratitude?  ^\'hcro  tnuisiently  vpxJ 
nlinas  Hvents  have  occnird  without  w?rioiia  rexiills,  on^t' 
wv  not  thankAilly  to  rememlwr  how  easily  tlicy  mlgAt  hava 
tvmtniatvd  otherwise  ?  SliaJI  w(>  pcri-ftnicly  ■]<>»»  a  cata* 
tntiihe  becanso  our/rrtm  an*  di»ai>pointed  ? 

I  remiTmtier,  when  a  l>ny  iif  ten  ycaw  of  age  or  so.  hing^ 
*»li  a  tempestuous  autumn  day,  nl  the  fool  of  a  huge  elm  M 
Uw  head  of  a  noble  avenue  of  like  giant  trrcs.  and  listening 
Willi  solemn  delight  to  the  roar  of  ibo  wind  in  the  bi-ancl)e4.f 
all  il  one*!  t  hoard  a  nound  which  Hharply  ro«i'  abiive  tb^ 
m^»»  <Kmb-~m  Bwep— aed'Hm  4 
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something  vas  the  matter  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  tree. 
I  rolled  aud  scrambled  away  as  fast  as  I  coold  a  few  paci>s, 
and  a  moment  after,  down  came  a  heavy  branch  on  the  very 
epot  where  I  had  been  lying,  and  which,  had  I  not  got  out 
of  its  way,  would  have  crushed  me.  Could  I  look,  boy  as  I 
was,  OD  tlie  escape,  without  a  gush  of  gratitude  ?  And  such 
in  e\'ery  like  case,  Bpil«  of  all  the  meta]:Ayucs  of  fatalism,  is 
the  unsophisticated  feeling  of  humanity. 

Yet  some  "  coDtre-temps "  are  so  exqni^tely  droll  that 
one  would  almost  EU[q>ose  their  chief  object  was  to  furnish 
us,  in  the  retrospect,  with  a  more  than  compensating  amuse- 
ment for  our  vexation.  "  Hiec  olim  ntcminisec  juvabit "  — 
would  seem  to  aj^y  to  not  a  few  of  our  muior  dUtrctses. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  a  circumstance  which  our  old  friend 
J.  M.  nsed  to  relate  of  some  friends  of  his?  Two  young 
ladies  in  I>evonshirc  one  day  wished  to  visit  some  relativea 
a  dozen  miles  off,  Tlieir  brother,  — a  harum-scarum  sort 
of  a  fellow,  and  vsho  rode  a  horse  as  harum  gcarunt  as  him- 
self which  he  had  very  properly  christened  "  Mad  Tom," 
—  offered  to  drive  them.  Albeit  Mad  Tom  was  very  restive 
in  harness,  he  assured  them  he  could  manage  the  brste. 
They  consented ;  but  such  were  the  creature's  flings,  and 
Licks,  and  shyings,  and  deviations  to  the  right  and  left,  that 
he  kept  the  sisters  in  a  perpetual  panic.  However,  they  at 
last  reached  their  destination  in  sal'ety  ;  but  notliing  could 
induce  them  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  even  yonug 
harum-scarum  did  not  seem  to  relish  it.  Accordingly,  ho 
agreed  to  return  on  horseback,  whQe  his  sisters  borrowed 
their  host's  little  pony-ehiuse  and  his  old  gray  pony,  which 
never  forgot  a  becoming  gravity  either  of  pace  or  demea- 
nor. They  set  out,  on  a  lovely  summer  evening,  on  the 
journey  homeward,  Sly  young  master  stayed  for  half  an 
hour  or  so,  to  take  a  parting  cup  with  his  host,  and  tlien 
clattered  off  after  his  ustcrs.    They,  good  souls!  were  qni- 
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etly  jogginp,  wHli  the  oM  gray  ponr.  along  a  narrow  lane, 
fenced  hy  a  bigb  hedge  on  each  side,  tiiinLing  no  harm  in 
the  world,  and  conin^liiLitiog  theniK-lves  tliat  tber  liad  m 
happily  C8ca|ied  Mad  Tom,  All  at  once  they  heard  a  terri- 
ble tramp  and  ahoating  behind  them,  and,  tuminjr  their 
heads,  saw,  horror  of  horrors !  the  nngovcmable  brute  com- 
ing at  a  pace  which  would  soon  bring  him  npon  them.  He 
had  evidently  got  the  uf^ter  hand,  and  their  brother's  nhootR 
were  to  warn  them  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Tlicy  edged  and 
edged  towards  the  ditch  —  Uad  Tom  came  op,  just  grazed 
the  wheel,  bat  evidently  out  of  matKt  preptntt  allowed 
them  as  little  room  as  posablc  —  poshetl,  as  he  paned, 
agmnst  the  honest  gray,  and  in  a  moment  the  pony  and 
chaise  and  the  foirusters  were  tumbled  into  the  ditch,  while 
Mad  Tom,  and  his  cqoally  mad  rider,  swept  away  like  tho 
wliirlwiud. 

The  young  ladies  were,  happily,  nninjnred;  but  they 
often  a<e<l  to  langh,  in  after  (Iay^  at  iheir  momentary  terror 
when  tboysawthe  demon  of  a  horse  apparently  bent  on 
their  dostniction ! 

An  oil]  friend  once  loir]  me  that,  having  taken  a  long  jour- 
ney on  horseback,  he  was  mnsing,  during;  the  loKt  xtage,  with 
grateful  inemorj-,  on  the  immnnity  from  fhiiffcr  he  h.nl  en- 
joycil :  that  liLs  horse  had  not  fullvn  with  him,  nor  he  fallen 
from  his  home,  and  so  on ;  when,  unhappily,  just  in  the  miilut 
of  his  devout  ejaculations,  Dobbin  stumldi-d,  tlirt-w  bini  on 
his  face,  ami  almost  broke  his  nose !  AViis  the  goo.1  man, 
by  his  ill-timed  meditation,  abstractdl  too  much  from  the 
outward  (iracticol  duty  of  attending  to  his  horse,  ami  won 
he  thus  to  be  taught  that  for  "  everything  there  is  a  season?" 
or  was  he  too  much  uplifted  with  the  cnniphiccnt  Ihougiit 
of  tho  «/w>ciV(/ protection  and  fiivor  he  had  enjoyed  ?  —  for 
mich  is  our  folly,  that  even  pious  gratitude  is  apt  to  express 
ilceir  in  funna  which  look  much  more  like  absurd  vanity. 
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Apart  from  some  such  views,  thi»  "  contre-terops  "  look  as 
like  a  little  piece  of  sportive  malice,  as  one  can  well  imagine^ 
Well,  in  Bi»ite  of  all  contre-femps,  I  hope  to  spend  Christ- 
mas with  you;  —  that  is,  //" nothing  happens  to  prevent  it, 
as  it  is  certain  ten  millions  of  things  may  ;  if  I  am  ali\'e 
and  well ;  if  you  are  alive  and  well ;  if  no  other  friend  has 
met  with  any  misfortune  which  shall  keep  me  away ;  ifi 
when  I  have  slarteil,  the  nulway  train  does  not  meet  with 
a  mishap ;  if  that  awful  omnibus  for  the  last  fi\e  miles 
does  not  break  down,  —  no  unlikely  matter  by  the  waj-, 
and  if  I  should  survive  that  last  dreary,  dolofiU  part  of  the 
journey  I  As  to  your  giving  me  a  welcome — that  is  a  con- 
tingency I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  speculate  about ; 
BO  much  more  surely,  after  all,  can  wc  calculate  on  moral 
than  on  the  combinations  of  pJii/sical causes;  so  much  more 
permanent,  amidst  all  man's  proverbial  fiuctuations,  are  the 
relations  whicli  human  character  establishes,  than  those  of 
the  ever  shifting  scene  of  events  in  which  we  play  our  part ; 
events  the  nearest  of  which  we  cannot  foresee,  and  the 
minutest  of  which  we  cannot  control,  amidst  all  the  boasted 
'*previeion"  of  science! 

Yours  truly, 

B.  E.  H.  a. 


LETTER     LXSVII. 

TO  THE  SAU£. 

Dec.  11,  IKM. 

My  deab  Feiesd, 

By  way  of  postscript  to  my  last,  I  must  mention  two  or 
three  other  droll  incidents  of  the  class  referred  to  in  my 
last  letter,  which  have  since  occurred  to  remembrance. 
They  wiU,  if  I  mistake  not,  illustrate  the  subject  rather 
strikingly. 
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A  friend  of  mino,  wlio  livod  a  few  miles  from  London, 
wnn  ^ing  tliitlier  in  Itis  jtonr-chnise  one  rainy  nioniiii^, 
nndcoulil  not  find  his  umbrella.  lie  borrowed  a  silk  one 
of  Ilia  sister  in-law,  and  lost  that  on  the  way.  "  Well,"  he 
thought,  "poor  girl,  slie  shall  have  a  good  one  to  make  up 
for  it."  He  bought  for  her  one  of  the  verj'  best  he  coutd 
find,  and  lost  that  going  hack! 

Another  friend,  in  the  old  eoaehing  ilars,  was  going,  one 
cold  winter'tt  night,  by  mail  from  London,  and  debated  in 
his  mind  whether  he  should  save  the  difference  of  the  in- 
side fare  at  the  ex|ieni(e  of  his  iK'niimlied  toes  and  fingers. 
lie  thriftily  reasoned  that  he  wanted  a  new  silk  umbrella, 
which  the  proposed  economic  doilgc  would  just  pay  for. 
But  alas!  having  fallen  into  a  niimT.ilile  nap  in  the  room- 
ing waleli,  lie  found,  when  he  woke,  that  his  uinbrelltt  had 
shpped  out  of  hiit  h.-ind;  and  thus  lie  had  the  s.iti»f;K-tiou 
of  travelling  mituhh  at  iiiauh  pricel  A  thin!  frieml,  stay- 
ing for  a  night  in  ^faneliester,  ilebatcd  ivhelher  he  should 
Uikc  a  eab  ami  go  to  sec  some  friend  who  lived  in  the 
snlmriM;  "But,"  thought  he,  "it  is  mu-ert.ain  if  I  shall 
find  him  r.t  home.and  if  not, it  will  lie  live  stiillings  thrown 
away."  So  he  thought  he  would  jurt  take  a  short  walk 
in  the  town  instead.  Before  lie  had  been  out  of  the  hotel 
five  nimutes,  he  found  himself  minim  a  new  silk  handker- 
chief, for  which  he  had  just  given  the  very  sum  that  would 
have  paid  for  the  cab !  To  sn(  h  things  as  these  even  the 
"IIiueolimmomiiHsscjuvabil"  will  hanlly  apply. 

Bui  the  most  provoking  ami  serious  of  all  such  tr.igi- 
comedies  I  ever  lieanl  of  oeeurrt-d  a  short  lime  .-igo.  Voii 
may  have  seen  some  account  of  it  in  the  newspa|RTs.  A 
gviitleinan  at  LiverjMXil,  alioiit  to  n-m^ve  to  Oswestry,  had 
Hoinc  vahiabh-  paintings  which  he  ihtmghl  he  could  not 
take  too  much  can'  of.  Afniiil  lo  tnist  ihem  to  the  nmgh 
linndling  of  thu  nil,  he  had  them  carefully  [KieWeil  in  a 
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van,  and  committed  them  to  tho  leisurely  transit  of  the 
ordinary  road.  The  journey  was  safely  accomplished,  ail 
but  a  poor  mile  or  so  j  in  fact,  to  within  sight  of  Oisncstry. 
At  that  point  the  luckless  wain  had  to  cross  the  rail,  nnd 
some  obstacle  occurred,  just  as  it  got  half  across.  At  this 
&tal  moment,  an  approaching  train  was  heard,  the  driver 
got  flurried,  nnd  before  he  could  get  his  precious  charge 
across,  the  remorseless  engine  came  up  —  dashed  pell-niel) 
into  the  unlucky  van,  and  sent  all  the  treasures  of  art  to 
the  four  winds.  A  minute  later  or  a  minute  earlier,  anil 
all  would  have  been  safe.  To  have  taken  such  pains  to 
escape  the  disasters  of  the  railway  —  eo  nearly  to  have 
accomplished  the  object  and  then  to  be  smashed  by  one  of 
the  very  accidents  against  which  there  had  been  such  <^'ni4tly 
securities,  made  the  whole  thing  a  thousand  times  more 
provoking.  It  looked  almost  as  if  the  genius  of  the  rail, 
jealoos  and  angry  of  the  implied  distrust,  had  watched  its 
opportunity,  and  taken,  at  tho  last  moment,  a  dire  and  ef- 
fectual revenge.  To  complete  the  disaetei,  the  poor  gen- 
tleman went  to  law  to  recover  damages,  and  was — non- 
suited 1 

Yours  ever, 


LETTER    LXXVIII. 

TO  C  MASON,  SSq. 

Mt  deab  Mabox, 

I  have  just  been  running  through  the  "  Memoirs  of  a 
Stomach"  you  sent  me.  There  is  some  smartness  in  it, 
and  a  good  deal  of  sense  too ;  and  j-et  it  is  imposMble  to 
get  over  the  absurdity  of  thus  personifying  the  respectable 
viseuB,  and  making  it  chatter  abont  anatomy,  physiology. 
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ud  chemistry!  This  sort  of  allegory  will  only,  admit  of 
the  brieftst  possible  handling  and  the  lightest  touch.  Ad- 
dison might  have  given  a  graceful  short  paper  on  it,  after 
the  manner  of  the  fable  of  "  Mencnins  Agrippo,"  which 
is  almost  as  long  as  wc  can  permit  tho  nepnratc  organs  of 
the  body  to  talk  to  as  or  with  one  another.  AYIien  tho 
stomach  twaddles  away  on  pathology  nnd  mctapliyxics, 
copies  physicianB*  presoriptions,  and  refines  on  the  effects 
of  "bismnth  of  lead"  and  " sesquicarbonate  of  potash,"  it 
is  s  little  de  trop.  I  am  speaking  of  the  brochure  simply 
as  a  woric  of  art — for  really  the  philoeo)ihy  of  it  is  as  sen- 
sible as  if  it  come  out  of  the  bnun  instead  of  the  stomach. 

If  we  conld  snppoBe  this  poor  patient  dnidge  of  an  organ 
s  conscious  unity,  and  animated  by  a  sopanitc  intelligence 
(as  some  philosophers  have  held  opinions  quite  as  aluunl), 
who  can  express  the  ire  it  would  feel  at  tho  treatment  to 
which  it  is  subjected  ?  crammed  to  bumting  with  the  m)^ 
lange  of  an  alderman's  enormous  meal;  tight  as  a  drum; 
Stufled  like  a  corpnlent  caqHit-bag;  full  of  turbot,  venison, 
aalads,  wines,  and  fruits ;  not  an  inch  of  free  sj)aec  for  the 
*  animal  spirits"  to  move  in!  Yet  is  itexpectcdioreduco 
the  chaos  of  viands  to  onler,  nnd  that,  too,  with  snch  cniel 
des)>atch,  that  long  before  its  task  is  half  done,  it  finds  tho 
ruthless  gullet  pouring  down  more.  How  may  wc  imagine 
it  looking  at  its  "kiti-hcn,"  —  all  the  fires  put  out,  —  in 
despair;  sometimes  fairly  getting  into  tho  sulks,  and  dog- 
gedly refusing  to  have  nnvtliing  more  to  do  witli  the 
thuig; — now,  in  a  furj-,  ejecting  the  whule  "  indigi'sta 
nwles"  in  ii  volcanic  eru]>(iim, — now  setting  our  old  friends, 
"the  animal  spirits,"  briskly  to  work,  under  the  hard  pres- 
sure of  necessity. 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  wonld  not  resent  ipiite  as  much 
the  infatuation  of  the  hy]ioi-hon>lriae  who  is  hi>urly  dosing 
It,  and  will  never  leave  wvll  alone!    How  would  it  ex- 
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pIod«,  in  iringled  wrath  and  astonishment,  when,  ooveting 
a  hot-bntjered  roll  and  a  cheering  aromatic  cnp  of  coffte 
(wliieh  it  feels  itself  quite  entitled  to,  and  fully  ea]>able  of 
dealing  with),  it  finde,  as  it  gapes  upwards  in  delighted  ex- 
pectation, the  remorseless  ssophagus,  without  any  "by 
your  leave  "  or  f  heads  below  there,"  Rending  down  a  hor- 
rid potion  of  "black  draught,"  or  still  worse,  castor  oil! 
One  can  imagine  the  harry  with  which  it  woold  summon 
its  scavengers  to  clear  the  streets  of  the  filthy  title,  and 
throw  n-idc  the  pylorus  to  let  the  abomination  flow  on ! 
How  would  it  congratulate  itself,  in  such  a  case,  if  homa'o- 
pathically  treated!  absolutely  unable  to  tell  where  the 
poor  treeilliontb  of  a  grain  it  was  enjoined  to  take  such 
care  of,  was  got  to !  Bat  suppose  the  search  wore  vain,  it 
would  not  matter;  "Let  it  he  where  it  is''  —  the  stomach 
might  say — **an  infinitesimal  particle  in  an  infinitesimal  fol- 
licle will  do  no  harm  if  it  lie  there  for  a  hundred  years! 
It  is  no  incommodity  to  better  guests, —  it  will  give  no 
oflTencc,  poor  thing !     I  do  not  gnidgc  it  room  ! " 

iiore  than  threescore  species  of  the  genus  Dyspepsia, — 
so  you  doctors  tell  us, —  and  the  varieties  of  these  infinite! 
Fifty  times  as  many  substances  which  you  doctors  send 
down  the  throat  to  cure  ihcm,  while  of  not  a  tenth  can 
ynn  certainly  tell  what  chemical  chimges  the  subtle  labo- 
lutoryof  the  stomach  may  work  upon  them!  Whata'*glo- 
rious  uncertainty"  in  Physic,  as  well  as  Law!  How  little 
less  than  the  cruelty  of  shooting  a  bullet  of  lead  into  the 
stomach  from  the  outside,  is  tliat  of  firing  a  pellet  of  some 
more  subtle  mineral  into  its  uisiile  !  And  yet,  you  folks 
of  the  Medicis  family  (always  renowned  for  poisoning)  do 
these  things  with  as  little  remorse  as  yon  would  eat  the 
wing  of  a  partridge.  Xay,  you  prescribe  half  a  dozen 
things  at  onee,  though  with  every  ingredient  in  the  pre- 
BcriptioQ  the  imccrtuinty  of  the  ultimate  product  of  the 
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vital  clicmistr}'  may  become  stilt  more  liopelpssly  coi)i))Ii> 
catcd,  and  the  result  more  inacrutablo.  Surfly,  tJiu  way  in 
whicli  yonr  "practice"  tenninates,  must  bu  olU'ii  like  that 
of  the  ludicrous  "{irac'tice"  nitli  the  LnnuiiKter  f;uii  on 
board  the  "Arrow"  off  the  NeeUlea  lately.  The  ;;iiiiikts 
fired — but  they  coiild  trace  nothiog  of  the  ball  inilHflicrht; 
fired  again  —  still  nothing  came  of  it.  While  they  were 
gazing  in  ita  preiumeil  direction  in  stupid  Mondor,  jicoiilu 
came  running  in  conntemntion  from  a  totally  different  (juar* 
tor,  to  implore  the  iiiimitublo  mnrksmon  to  t'case  their  HjHirt, 
fin-  that  their  oeoentric  fire  had  been  but  too  efiivlive,  only 
in  an  uno3C|>ecled  direction,  —  having  nearly  knocked  to 
pieccH  the  lightbouKc! 

Long  may  you  have  that  greatest  proof  of  a  Ktmnnch, 
that  you  know  not  tliat  yon  have  any!  I  have  hmg 
ceased,  in  this  matter,  to  enjoy  that  "ignorance"  which  ix 
**  Wins.'- 

Forgive  nil  this  idle  iMnVitngf  on  yonr  vcneralilc  pn»rct^ 
pion,  for  whieli  none  have,  atler  nil,  a  more  «ineei<>  venera- 
tion than  I,  whf«  intelligently  and  eaiititmsly  pnicliMil  — 
that  IS  as  you  practise  it. 

N.  B.  As  I  am  alxint  to  vixit  yon  shortly,  1  thuik  it  i^ 
a»  well  to  ud<!  this  "jilimlnr."  My  kind  rcgartls  to  your 
**  Catherine  du  Medici^." 

Vouni  faithfully, 


LETTER      LXXIX. 

TO  R D— — ,   A   (JfAKEK. 

<A-ti)tiIT.  IR*». 

Dkab  FItlI:y^^ 

Tliank  yon,  —  or  if  rt«  U'  more  pleawing.  ima;_'inc  it 
■aid,  —  tor  the  |MUUphh't  on  ihc  "  l't.*aco  Qiii-Hiion."     I  liava 
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read  it,. and  attentively,  but  remain  where  I  was.  Tour 
views,  in  auch  a  world,  appear  to  nie  not  only  I'liimerii-al, 
bat,  it' practicable,  inojt  dangerous,  opposed  to  "the  spirit " 
of  Scripture,  which  you  generally  profess  to  revere,  and 
|dau»ible  only  by  a  elavinh  adherence  to  the  "letter"  — 
wliich,  strange  inconsistency !    you   profess  generally   to 

You  say  the  words  are  express,  —  "  Resist  not  evil ;  " 
**  If  any  man  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also."  Yes  —  and  the  Romanist  says  the  words  ho 
pleads  for  transubstantiation  are  express:  "This  is  my 
body."  Pray,  why  don't  you  and  he  act  consistently,  and 
interpret  other  passages  with  the  same  literality  ?  For 
example,  yon  see  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  your  abused 
text;  —  "And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and 
cast  it  from  thee ;  —  if  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off  and 
ca.st  it  from  ihoe."  How  is  it  that  I  do  not  see  thee  blind 
and  maimed,  worthy  fi-iend  ?  You  will  say,  "These  are 
strong  tro]>ical  modes  of  expressing  the  duty  of  self-<leiiial 
and  6elf-n)ortification,  when  our  senses  would  allure  us  to 
sill,"  And,  in  like  manner,  say  1,  tho  words  you  abuse,  are 
a  strong  tropical  mode  of  representing  the  spirit  in  which 
we  should  receive  affronts  ;  the  forbearance  and  gentleness 
with  which,  wherever  we  can,  we  should  endeaior  to  disarm 
nialiee,  the  patience  with  which  we  should  rather  suffer  any 
niodorote  wrongs  than  hastily  resent  them,  or  ant/  wrongs 
rsitlier  than  abandon  ourselves  to  a  spirit  of  diabolical 
rt■^■enge,  But  it  is  no  warrant  for  our  becoming  awiciWes, 
by  letting  miscreants  kill  us  "  unresisting, "  if  tliey  please  to 
do  so ;  nor  for  quenching,  when  attacked,  tliat  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  which  as  manifestly  came  from  God  as  any 
truth  of  Revelation,  and  which,  in  fact,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  Quaker  here  and  there,  always  vindicates  itself  the 
moment  life  or  safety  is  threatened,  by  acting,  (as  all  our 
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instincts  do)  iti<1i>pendently  of  our  roawn.  A  man  is 
asKiitltetl  in  thedurk,  suppose;  ifhclius  n  weajvm  hcstrikoH 
out,  asking  no  questions  "  for  conscience'  sttke,"  or  for 
'* rwison's "  sake,  or  for  any  other  faculty;  auj-  inoi-o  tlian 
lie  would  ask,  if  thrown  into  tlic  vnter,  wliellier  lie  U 
]>emiitteil  to  swim;  or  if  tftanin-;,  wlielluT  tlie  iimi.i  :iiiil 
wilil  berries  lie  stnatelies  are  jirecisely  tlie  Ih-sI  fino]  IWr 
tiw  i1i<reslion ;  or  wlietlier  when  he  "  |iliu-ks  the  ears  of 
Qiirn,"  he  is  not  iiivailiiit;  the  "  rlghls  of  in-oiKTty," 

Yo«  will  say,  iH.Tliaps,  tliat  yim  <lo  ni)t  forhiil  /wifwi/ivi 
rcsiMtanei',  of  whieh,  intlwd,  there  arc  diiiiiular  exampk-s,  I 
am  well  aware,  among  the  "FriemU;"  some  of  them  m> 
singular  as  to  make  the  ilifferencc  between  "aitive"  ami 
"  poAsivc  "  not  a  little  puzzling  to  any  but  a  Qiiiiker  gram- 
niarian.  But  I  know  what  you  mean ;  you  will  siiy  yon  arc 
at  liberty  to  strugglo  with  your  ailvi'i^ary  with  a  view  to 
disann  him.  But  thiy  cool  calculation  in  siulileii  cncouiilers 
is  OS  impossible  as  to  do  nothing.  That  wnne  instinct  which 
prompts  ti>  resist,  without  consulting  reasim,  as  little  trou- 
bles itself"  to  ask  n-ason  Aoin  it  is  to  rosisl  without  tloing 
any  injury.  If  it  lias  a  wea|>on  it  strikes  out,  right  ami 
left,  without  any  nii'c  ({iiestionH  as  to  the  pi'ccise  tojK>griiphy 
of  the  blow  it  may  inflict,  whether  on  n  ^  ital,  or  a  non-vllal 
part;  without  asking  whether  the  iica.i  i>f  the  patient  Im 
thick  enough  to  resist,  if  it  alight  there;  wlu-ther  it  will  not 
be  iHwt  just  li>  (lislncato  the  wrist  or  shonhler ;  or  whi'ther 
just  so  many  ounces  of  weight,  ami  no  more,  will  not  1h> 
suflieient  fur  the  purjiose.  You  do  imt  xenipuhmsly  calcu- 
late whether  ycm  may  not  smash  the  Inme  and  make  a 
"comininuleil  friicture"  of  the  business  inste.ail  of  simple 
dislocation.  Von  cniniot  tell  your  rnfliaii  to  st:m<l  slill.  ihal 
yon  m:iy  be  pleased  to  drill  or  pierce  him  In  a  lum-vilal 
jiarl,  and  that  if  he  il>«s  no|  behave  well,  like  a  p;iti-nt 
nnder  a  surglciU  o])cratioii,  yuu  nuy  wound  an  artery  and 
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do  him  a  miadiic^  or  that,  as  yon  mean  him  no  harm  in  the 
world,  but  a  deal  of  good,  he  ought  to  take  it  patiently ! 
It  is  no  time  for  such  sanff-froid  on  either  side.  It  would 
as  soon  occur  to  us  whether  it-would  not  be  possible  to  take 
the  miscreant,  like  trout,  by  tickling  him. 

And  BO,  instead  of  attempting  to  argue  agmnst  you,  I 
shall  try  your  principle  by  a  case  which  was  put  to  another 
of  the  "  Friends,"  and  ask  you  for  a  decision  thereupon ; — 
for  that  friend  declined  it. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  was  travelling  one  day  with  one 
of  your  kith  and  kin,  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  they  got  on 
this  topic.  "  Well,"  said  my  friend,  "  I  will  suppose  a  case. 
You  are  a  settler  on  the  borders  of  the  red  man ;  hare 
got  your  log  hut  up,  and  everything  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
tidy  and  comfortable.  You  come  home  one  evening  from 
the  clearings,  with  your  axe  in  hand  and  3'oiir  rifle  on  your 
shoulder  ;  but  see  with  horror  that  your  house  is  in  Sames, 
and  that  a  savage  is  pursuing  your  shrieking  \('ife,  with  his 
tomahawk  in  his  right  hand  and  his  outstretched  left  within 
a  few  feet  of  her  dislicvelled  hair.  Tliere  is  just  a  moment 
to  bring  jour  rifle  to  your  shoulder  and  save  her.  I  simply 
want  to  know  whether  it  would  be  your  duty  to  fire?" 

The  "  Friend  "  hitched  on  his  seat,  first  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  lefl,  as  if  the  shot  itself  had  lodged  in  him, 
though  not  in  3  vital  part,  and  at  last  said,  "I  tell  thee 
what,  friend  ;  thou  hast  no  right  to  put  such  cases." 

Which  I  conceive  was  a  complete  surrender. 

You  will  say,  perhajw,  that  ho  was  inconastent,  as  said 
another  "  friend  of  peace, "  to  whom  I  put  the  ease.  This 
last  declared,  not  that  he  would  not  have  fired,  for  he  felt 
that  it  was  rather  too  bold  to  wiy  that,  but  that  ho  ovghl 
not  to  fire '.  I  turned  to  his  wife,  who  happened  to  be  Mt- 
ting  by,  and  asked  her  liow  she  relished  such  doctrine.  I 
promise  you  she  protested  most  clamorously.     I  fancy,  that 
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dying  thus,  she  would  have  declared  that  her  husband,  and 
not  the  savage,  was  her  true  murderer. 

I  will  be  equally  merciful  Avith  you  as  with  him.  I  do 
not  ask  you  whether  you  tcould  fire  —  though  the  doubt 
that  nature  universally  inspires  is  a  shrewd  argument 
against  you ;  for  what  is  it  but  saying  that  nature  is  so  apt 
to  confute  your  "  principle, "  that  you  dare  not  say  when 
yon  are  sure  of  being  able  to  act  on  it  ?  but  I  ask  you 
calmly  and  conscientiously  to  say,  whether  you  think  you 
ouffht  to  fire  ? 

However,  thou  shalt  not  answer  me  by  letter ;  it  shall 
be  by  thine  own  fireside,  when  I  next  visit  thee,  and  thy 
pleasant  wife  shall  be  by  thy  side.  And  thou  shalt  look 
into  her  bright  eyes,  and  say,  "I  do  not  think,  Martha,  I 
ought  to  saA'e  thy  life,  thou  knowest,  Martha."  I  fancy 
she  will  know  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  I  declan»,  before- 
hand, I  will  not  believe  thee  till  the  actual  contingency 
shall  occur,  and  I  find  thee  then  acting  u]>  to  thy  j>rinci- 
ples.  But  "nature"  will  confute  thee.  Meantime,  it  ia 
easy  for  thee  to  say  what  thou  jileasest. 

Believe  me. 

Dear  friendlv  friend. 

Thine  ever  affectionately. 


LETTER    LXXX. 

TO   ALFKED    WEST,   ESQ. 

Mr  DEAR  West, 

I  have  been  n*cently  writing  in  our  "  Friend  "  Richard 

D ,  anent    his  pnHrij}f€if   for  the   encounigeinent    of 

murder  and  robbery.     Till  human  nature  is  wholly  huI>- 
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dued  to  the  Oospel,  they  are  impracticable;  when  it  is  sd 
subdued,  they  will  be  superfluous;  for  as  no  one  will 
"wrong,"  no  one  need  resist.  But  when  that  day  comes, 
—  and  come  it  will,  for  men  may  be  taught  not  to  murder, 
though  they  cannot  be  well  taught  how  to  bo  murdered 
without  strong  objections  thereunto,  we  may  well  guess 
the  earth  will  be  near  its  great  transformation.  Your 
hopes,  though  you  anticipate  the  speedy  reign  of  universal 
peace, — at  least  permanent  peace  among  civilized  nations, 
aie  less  chimerical,  and  yonr  projects  too ;  and  I  cannot 
but  wish  you  God  speed.  I  think  yon  sanguine  enough,  I 
own ;  and  I  fear  are  antedating  by  a  few  generations  or 
BO — perhaps  a  century  or  two. 

You  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  world  is  even  now 
ripe  for  putting  an  end  to  all  war  by  arbitrafion, —  would 
to  God  it  were!  I  cannot  hope  it  while  nations  are  so 
contrasted  by  civilization  and  barbarism,  knowledge  and 
ignorance;  while  empires  dark  as  midnight  in  aught  else, 
may  yet  have  sufficient  military  science  to  make  them 
ambitious  of  conquest,  the  only  distinction  nations  in  such 
stage  of  their  history  can  attain  or  appreciate;  and  be 
powerful  enough  to  be  formidable  to  the  world,  not  en- 
lightened enough  to  be  a  blessing  to  it.  This  is  just  the 
condition  of  Russia  at  the  present  moment ;  and  to  con- 
vince the  Czar  Nicholas  of  the  superior  glory,  as  well  as 
felicity,  of  peace  to  war,  is  about  as  hope&l  a  business  as 
for  Baillic  Jarvie  to  induce  Uoh  Roy  to  let  his  bo^'s,  Rob 
and  llamish,  become  "pair  spinner  bodies  in  Glasgow." 

But  certainly  good,  only  good,  can  come  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  Every  one  must  rejoice  in  the 
ventilation  of  your  opinions  by  means  of  the  i)ress,^ 
provided  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  show  as  much 
pugnacity  for  peace  as  other  folks  for  war,  nor  give  your 
compatriots  the  notion — as  some  of  you  do  — that  you 
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are  the  most  bcllicoRe  people  in  tlto  nation.  Goarding 
against  that,  your  (.'fforts, — your  speechifying  your  traets, 
cannot  but  <lo  good ;  any  thing  that  will  maice  the  nations 
reflect  on  tlio  absurditiei;,  atrocities,  and  (what  they  are 
apt  to  think  much  mon:  of)  the  expenses  of  war,  is  a  gain. 

Certaiuly  war  ia  just  as  much  a  mark  of  the  barbiirUm 
of  nations  taken  collectively,  as  the  principle  and  practice 
of  private  war  are  of  the  barbarism  of  any  one  nation. 
Boch  a  period,  of  course,  is  found  in  the  history  of  every 
savage  nation.  The  maxim  then  la,  "  every  man  hit  oitn 
toldier"  —  to  fight  his  own  battles  and  right  his  own 
wrongs;  and  as  long  as  that  continues,  tlic  people,  of 
course,  are  savages.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  aflinn  the  same  of  a  family  of  nations,  as  long  as  tliey 
exhibit  the  same  state  of  things?  In  the  case  of  a  single 
nation,  civilization  puts  an  end  to  the  liberty  of  private 
war,  as  its  very  first,  its  initial  achievement,  and  remits 
the  nrbitnition  of  private  quarrels  to  Impartial  judges. 
When  nations,  collectively,  are  as  civilixed  in  this  resjiect 
aa  any  one  of  those  which  dcser\'o  to  be  called  so,  the 
same  will  be  done  in  relation  to  war;  and  till  civilization 
has  discovered  the  means  of  doing  it,  they  must  be  con- 
tent, whatever  their  indinduol  eminence  in  science  or  in 
art,  to  be  accounted  —  barbariausl 

"But  quia  custodiet  ijisos  custodos?"  Who  are  to  bft 
the  judges,  when  each  nation  acknowlo<lgea  no  6ui>erior, 
and  the  tinnt  arbiter  is  found  still  in  — force?  No  doubt^ 
at  present,  the  thing  is  impossible ;  but  precisely  the  same 
difficulty  must  have  been  once  felt  in  the  case  of  any 
single  natii>n  that  has  been  reclaimed  from  barbarism  at 
all.  When  law  assorted  its  supremacy,  nnd  put  an  end  to 
private  feudK,  who  can  doubt  the  onlcrj'  made  at  first  by 
many  a  "bullet-headed,  iron-fistcil  ol<l  baron,"  who  chafed 
St  the  limiutiou  of  hia  rights,  and  clamored  fi>r  the  prir> 
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Deges  of  his  petty  local  jurisdiction  ?  No  doubt  be  would 
not  bclie^'e  that  there  could  be,  in  the  uiiiverGe,  any  im- 
partial umi>ire  of  his  rights,  but  himself.  Nevertheless,  he 
became  convinced  in  time  that  it  was  possible  to  deny 
liim  the  fchcity  of  hia  private  brawls,  and  extinguish  his 
absolute  independence,  without  perilling  his  interests,  or 
rather  with  great  advantage  to  their  security.  So  will  it  ' 
be  with  the  nations,  when  they  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  blessings  of  the  higher  international  civilizafion. 

They  will  say,  when  any,  who  belong  to  their  voluntary 
confederacy,  propose  to  exteniporize  a  little  bit  of"  Donny- 
brook  Fair,"  anywhere  or  on  any  pretence,  "  It  cannot  be 
allowed ;  we  are  quite  ready  to  consider  your  differences, 
or  to  see  you  considering  them  in  a  peaceful  way;  —  but 
we  shall  take  the  mere  noise  of  a '  shindy '  as  a  casus  Mil ; 
and  we,  gentlemen,  are  five  to  one;  —  so  put  up  your 
swords;  cedant  anna  foj/o'"  They  would  say,  as  Mac- 
gregor  to  Raslileigh  and  Francis  Osbaldistone,  when  those 
hot-blooded  young  gentlemen  seemed  int-Uucd  to  renew 
the  duel  in  which  he  had  interrupted  them:  —  "By  the 
heavens  above  ine,  I  will  clca\"o  to  the  brisket  the  first 
man  that  mints  anither  stroke ! " 

Meantime,  ye  political  economists!  what  a  saving  to  the 
nations  would  e^en  such  a  measure  be.  The  huge  arma- 
ments by  which  jealous  nations  now  eternally  watch  each 
other,  might  be  disbanded  for  over;  for  a  very  small, 
though  esqiiisitely  disciplined  and  accoutred  contingent 
from  each  of  these  nations,  would  make  together  a  resist- 
less army  when  enibattled  against  any  one  refractory 
member.  The  expense  of  such  a  moderate  poUce  of  the 
nations  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle. 

This,  probably,  will  l)e  the  first  way  in  which  the  com- 
mnnitj'  of  civilized  nations,  entering  into  a  voluntary  com- 
pact, will  attempt  to  realize  your  projects;  that  is,  b; 
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preliminarily  knoclcing  Aim  on  the  head,  wliether  right  or 
wrong  in  h'u  cUiimR,  who  begins  by  di-fying  the  police  of 
nations,  and  tlicni  giving  due  consideration  to  the  differ- 
ences wliich  led  to  the  row,  in  a  congress  of  negotiators, 

I  can  imagine  —  glorious  day  for  the  world,  should  it 
over  danm  ui>on  it  — when  civilized  nations  joyfully  giving 
in,  one  by  one,  their  adhesion  to  tlio  principles  of  this 
higher  international  civilization,  eliall  proceed  one  step 
further,  and  solemnly  inaugurate  officers  and  functionaries, 
whoso  sole  business  in  life  shall  be  to  can-}'  them  into 
cITect.  Methinks  I  see,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  nobler  than 
the  old  Amphictyonic  Council,  representing  the  fraternity 
of  civilized  nations,  consull'uig  for  tlie  good,  not  of  one 
people,  but  of  many,  and  deciding,  by  common  consent, 
not  the  petty  differences  between  man  and  man,  but  be- 
tween vast  communities;  aconnci!  consisting  of  function- 
aries, not,  as  we  sometimes  seo  now,  citemiJoraneousIy 
chosen,  but  consecrated  for  life,  like  our  own  judges,  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  international  law ;  segregated 
from  every  other  function;  and  instructed  to  ]iut  off,  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  feelings  of  patriotism  itself,  and  to 
assume  the  cosmopolite!  Methinks  it  would  bo  worth 
while  to  assign  these  judges  of  the  nations  a  separate 
abode,  —  which,  belonging  to  no  nation,  sliould  be  foil  to 
be  sacred  to  all.  Surely  none  would  gntdge  them  the  most 
l)eautiful  island  ever  discovered  in  the  recesses  of  the 
ocean,  BO  long  as  they  performed  their  office  Wi'll ;  and 
how  worthy  of  each  nation  to  consecrate  to  such  an  office 
whoever  was  most  conHpicuous  in  it  for  probity  and 
windom  I  What  veneration  wouM  attach  to  this  cosmojt- 
olitc  tribunal  I  What  honor,  to  beh>ng  to  this  !>acred 
College  of  humanity  —  this  Chancery  of  the  I'niverso  ! 

Nor  is  it  visionary  to  imagine  the  Mjmt  de  cvrpt  of  thin 

sublime  "College"  sucb,  that  it  would  in  a  little  time  defy 

90 
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all  BUBpidon  of  its  members  being  warped  by  the  petty  in- 
flDcnces  of  private  patriotism ;  just  as  we  find  niui/  bo  the 
case  with  the  jndgea  of  a  particular  nation.  Surelj-,  if  our 
judicial  functionaries  have  so  clothed  tliemselvcs  with  the 
spirit  of  honor,  that  no  one  has  for  ages  suspeclcd  ihom  of 
cornii>tion,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  this  highest  oourt 
would  aspire  to  render  itself  more  awfiilly  venerable,  and 
pride  itself  in  keeping  every  particle  of  its  ennine  s]>otIesa 
as  the  snow. 

And  even  if,  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  so,  thoy  made 
some  wrong  decisions,  it  could  hardly  be  in  any  verj-  im- 
portant or  flagrant  cases ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  —  il  they  gave 
some  rocky  bict,  which  might  support  three  families  and 
twice  as  many  cows,  or  grow  with  tlirifty  management  five 
bushels  of  potatoes,  to  France  when  it  ought  to  go  to  Eng- 
land ;  or  drew  the  boimdarj-  lino  of  a  disputed  territorj'  on 
this  side  of  a  barren  mountain -range  when  it  ought  to  bo 
on  the  verj-  ridge  thereof,  I  suppose  it  Mouid  be  ol  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  infinite  misencs  which 
have  sprung  from  military  arbitration  of  ihe  like  jvetty 
claims;  not  to  say  that  this  too  is  attended  witli  just  as 
great  probability,  nay,  far  greater,  of  a  wrong  decision. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  pretexts  which  have  led 
to  wars,  and  the  folly  with  which  they  have  been  prose- 
cuted, are  not  ill  satirized  in  a  fable  I  have  somewhere  met 
with. 

A  certain  king,  it  is  said,  sent  to  another  king,  sajing — 

"  Send  me  a  blue  i>ig  with  a  black  tail,  or  else ."     The 

other,  in  highdudgeoot  replied  —  "I  have  not  got  one, and 

if  I  had ,"on  which  weighty  cause  they  went  to  war 

for  many  years.  After  a  satiety  of  glories  aiid  miseries, 
they  hethonght  them  that  it  would  be  well  to  consult  about 
the preUminaries  of  peace;  but  then  a  diplomatic  exi>lana- 
tion  was  first  needed  of  the  expressions  which  had  formed 
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iho  gronnil  of  quarrel.  "What  eotild  yon  mean,"  said  the 
Boi-onil  kiiir;,  "by  Myiiicr, '  Si'iiil  me  a  Miie  pig  with  a  black 

t:ul,  ur  I'liic ?'"     "Why,"  saiil  the  other,  "Inicant  — 

orufsuim-otht'r  color.    Hut,"  retorted  he,  "what  couKlyott 

iiic:iti  liy  saying,  'I  have  not  got  one,  and  ii'I  had ?'" 

"  Why,  of  courao,  if  I  hail,  I  should  have  sent  it;"  —  an 
cxjilanation  wliich  was  [ironounccd  very  satisfactory,  and 
(teacc  concluded  accordingly. 

But  my  proposed  High  Court  of  Equity  for  the  world  — 
my  "  Am]>hictyonio  Council "  of  the  nations,  is  a  dream, 
one  may  tiay.  Ii  in  so  for  the  ])reseut ;  — but  it  may  come 
true  for  all  that. 

^lenntinic,  —  though  it  secius  a  very  parndo.tic.il  remedy, 
I  nm  not  sure  hut  the  best  immediate  security  against  war 
is  to  iuirease  to  the  very  utmost  its  destruetiveness.  I 
really  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  every  civilized 
go\eninicut  to  offer  the  most  liberal  rewards  for  ever)'  not- 
able improvement  in  the  art  of  wholesale  butchery.  ■\Micn 
war  shall  be  to  both  parties  as  fatal  as  duels  fought 
arnjKs  a  table,  or  as  the  fight  between  the  Kilkenny  cats, 
who  "  ate  each  other  u]>  all  but  the  tail ; "  when  shi)>a  shall 
rcci|irocally  blow  eaeli  other  into  the  air  the  moment  they 
come  within  sight  of  each  other  across  the  horizon,  aad 
armies  like  Gorf^ns,  are  too  terrible  to  be  faced ;  when 
each  great  commander,  at  once  gloriously  victorious  and 
ignoniiuiously  defeated,  may  imitate  Cicsar*8  l.iconic  de- 
S]>atch,  and  8.iy,  "Vidi — ct  victus  vici — ,"wc  shall  hear 
of  war  no  more.  The  increasing  destruetiveness  of  war, 
combined  with  the  determination  of  the  "big  Iwtys"  in  the 
gre.-it  s<-hool  of  nations  to  make  every  "  row,"  un<lcr  any 
pretence,  a  ratus  belli  —  a  reason  for  the  immediate  and 
gcuiT.d  discharge  of  their  preternatural  ordnance  at  the 
offcuilcrs,  would  positively  effect  pretty  much  the  same 
thiug  as  our  Ami>tuctyoiuo  Council. 
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God  grant  that  wars  may  "  Boon  cease ; " — and  that  they 
sooner  may,  may  they  be  made  more  dreadful,  till  every 
l»opgun  be  even  as  a  revolver,  and  evei-y  revolver  as  a 
thunderbolt  I 

Ever  yonrs, 

K.  E.  H.  o. 


LETTER   LXSXI. 

TO  THE  EEV.   CHABLES  ELLIS,   B.  D. 

Octob«,  18H. 

My  dear  Feiexd, 

I  have  read  the  little  essay  on  the  "  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,"  as  deduced  from  the  light  of  nature.  It  contains 
nothing  but  the  usual  ailments;  nor  docs  the  mode  of 
stating  them  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  add  to  their  force,  |ier- 
haps  I  ought  r.ithcr  to  say,  diminish  their  feebleness ;  —  fur 
whatever  the  presumptions  founded  on  certain  facts, — 
especially  the  apparent  absurdity  of  man's  having  faculties 
so  disproportionate  to  the  condition  of  an  ephemeron,  I 
hold  that  absolute  conclusiveness  in  our  reasoning  on 
this  subject  is  beyond  us.  It  is  truethat  if  man  be  merely 
mortal,  his  whole  nature,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  seems 
to  be  "  made  in  vain ; "  and  thus  the  Theist,  at  least,  is  jus- 
tified in  deducing  a  strong  probability  of  a  future  state. 
But  neither  this,  nor  any  of  the  other  arguments  usually 
urged  to  prove  it,  over  made  me  feel  more  than  the  proba- 
bility of  the  conclusion  ;  and  I  believe  a  fair  examination  of 
the  wavering  decisions  of  the  best  heathen  philosophers 
{the  tnicst  test  we  can  appeal  to  —  for  in  their  case  we 
cannot  suspect,  as  in  that  of  a  modem,  tliat  they  wore  un- 
consciously indebted  to  revelation)  will  clearly  prove  to 
any  candid  reader,  that  they  never  arrived  at  anything  bet- 
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tcr  than  a  faltering  hojie.  Nothing,  I  believe,  but  revela- 
tion can  assure  ns  of  a  future  state ;  it  is  the  Gosiiel  alone 
which  can  be  said  to  have  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light,"  oat  of  the  haze  of  ]>hilosoi)hical  speculation  aud  the 
crepuaciilum  of  the  Jewish  di!s])cnsation. 

Shall  I  confess  to  you  that  one  of  the  ntrongest  proofs  of 
a  future  state  (though  it  does  not  strictly  touch  the  ques- 
tion of  iirtmortdliti/)  (\envci  from  the  light  of  nature  — 
(light  of  nnture!  perhaps  we  ought,  if  we  would  be  exact, 
to  ciill  it  the  darkness  of  nature),  is  one  that,  logically,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  much  use  of  with  a  sturdy  gaitisaycr :  —  . 
just  as  with  one  who  says  he  is  without  a  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  (though,  by  the  way,  you  may  think  the  fellow 
lies,  and  is  a  rascal,)  ethical  argument  is  impossible.  Pray 
take  care  how  you  thread  your  way  through  the  parenthe- 
ses alwve, — for  they  lie  uncommonly  thick;  I  protest  I 
hardly  know  where  I  am  myself — On  looking  back  half  a 
mile,  I  HOC  I  wjih  saying  that  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
a  future  state  was  one  tliat  wo  cannot  insist  on  witli  agnin- 
sayer.  —  What  I  refer  to  is  the  fefliiiy,  generally  growing 
stronger,  as  men  approach  death,  that  there  isa.  future  state. 
It  lias,  too,  all  the  criteria,  by  which  we  measure  the  force 
of  an  argument  from  consent.  It  has  been  acknowledged 
by  an  immense  majority  of  all  mankind;  —  and  esjteciatli/ 
by  the  most  clcvate<l  and  comprehensive  intellects;  it  baa 
been  the  ho|>c  and  the  solace  of  the  goml ;  it  has  been  the 
Korgon  of  the  eminently  wicked.  As  to  the  former,  w  81 
^Ariimu  ^rvKoi  fuuTriovTot  ravnt  ovrwt  !xi"',  as  Plato  says: 
The  good  prfsage  immortality ;  not  that  that  is  <]nite  tho 
right  wor>l  for  the  term  /uut«!oit<u,  for  which  we  have  not 
an  exact  etjuivalcnt  in  Engtisli ;  but  it  means  ihcy  ha»e  a 
"  divine  presentiment "  of  immortality.  As  to  the  wicked, 
—  why,  all  history,  proverbs,  fiction,  tho  drama,  are  full  of 
^iV  presentiments. 

30* 
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I  have  said  that  it  ia  not  a  topic  easily  urged  on  a  stnrdy 
gainsayer,  who  with  a  steady  countenance  <-an  say  tliat  lie 
is  unconseious  of  any  such  feeling ;  but  it  is  of  little  eonse- 
quencc;  first,  because  there  are  few  snch  gainsayers, 
and  always  will  be  if  wo  may  trust  the  nearly  unanimous 
voice  of  history.  Secondly,  because  one  is  pretty  sure  the 
scamps  do  feel  it  in  their  secret  soul,  and  if  they  do  not,  (as 
perhaps  is  the  ease,  in  their  youth  or  their  cups,)  will  in  old 
age  and  on  a  death  bed.  There  are  few  things  more  beau- 
tiful in  Plato  than  the  perfectly  natural  manner  in  which 
the  )>lacid  Ceplialus,  in  the  cnjoj-ment  of  a  green  old  age, 
speaks  on  this  subject.  It  Ls,  I  take  it,  an  echo  of  an  all 
but  umvers.ll  feeling  —  a  witness  to  the  constitution  of  hu- 
manity. When  Socrates  had  asked  him  whether  his  con- 
tentment amidst  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  his  freedom 
from  its  ciistoninry  peevishness,  might  not  be  attributed  by 
many  to  his  wealth,  which  had  spared  him  the  vexations  of 
]>ovcrty,  —  "for  the  rich  have  many  consolations,"  —  Ce- 
phatus  answers  him  that  no  doubt  "  there  is  something  in 
that;  but  not  so  much  as  is  commonly  supposed;"  and 
when  further  asked  what  he  imagines  the  chief  use  of  riches, 
replies  that  he  deems  it  one  very  little  thought  of  by  most 
jtersons,  namely,  that  of  making  restitution  for  any  of  the 
wrongs  done  in  one's  past  life  ;  for  "be  assured,  Socrates," 
says  he,  "  that  when  a  man  thinks  lie  is  going  to  die,  he  is 
filled  with  fear  about  tilings  that  never  entered  his  head 
before.  Those  tales  eonoeniing  a  future  state,  which  tell 
us  that  the  man  who  has  been  unjust  here  must  be  pun- 
ished hereafter,  tend,  mnch  as  ho  once  laughed  at  them,  to 
disturb  his  soul  at  such  a  moment ;  —  and  the  man,  either 
thi-ough  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  being  now  as  it  were,  in 
closer  proximity  to  the  unseen,  views  the  future  more  at- 
tentively, consequently  becomes  full  of  suspicion  and  dread, 
and  considers  and  reflects  whether  he  lias  in  any  thing  done 
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any  one  .a  wrong ;  and  lie  who  detects  in  his  own  life  much 
of  inifiiiity,  resembling  cliildren  stniting  in  their  slee]>,  is 
full  of  teiTor.  .  .  .  .  lu  conformity  with  thi^  I  deem  the 

[>osseg»ion  of  riclics  ehiclly  valunhic ns  liberating 

us  ftom  the  tcmptittion  of  chcnting  or  deceiving  agniust 
our  will,  or  departing  hence  in  dread,  because  we  owo 
either  hiktHicc  to  God  or  money  to  man." 

To  be  sure,  if  the  old  gentleman  attached  nny  idea  of 
iiieril  to  flucli  simple  acts  of  righting  wrong,  his  theology, 
as  might  l>e  e\i>ected  from  a  heathen,  was  not  altogether 
"evangi'lical;"  but  the  fact  he  bears  witness  to,  —  the  in- 
tense couvitrtions  of  a  future  state,  which  are  apt  to  beset 
thi7  niimi  as  it  nears  the  brink  of  the  grave,  is  most  signifi- 
cant,  and  one  is  ready  to  say,  "There  Bi>oke  human  nature." 

Of  such  a  feeling  —  so  general  —  I  cannot  but  make  much, 
tbongli  it  mny  be  little  available  with  a  captious  disputant ; 
and,  in  truth,  in  the  case  of  any  general  feeling,  even  though 
reason  had  les.-i  to  say  for  it  than  she  has,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  susjKrct  that  wo  are  listening  to  an  oracle,  which 
issues  from  a  deeper  fountain  tlian  mere  logic  can  fully 

«< '■•■• 

For  what  else,  after  all,  can  wc  infer  from  the  prevalence, 
nut  to  say  universality,  ol'sneh  feeling's,  but  that  human  na- 
Hu  !■  is  so  contfitiit&l  that  it  cannot  but  so  feel  ? 

Hence,  at  all  events  1*0  m^y  conclude,  even  if  the  feeling 
he  a  detiLtion,  that  it  m  in  vain  to  argue  against  it;  and  that 
it  is  tnic  wisdom,  if  we  arc  to  "follow  nature,"  and  not 
s|teiid  life  in  vain  attempts  to  stifle  her,  to  act  accordingly. 
We  may  say  to  a  man  who  denies  or  doubts  of  a  "  future 
state"  mwJi  as  we  may  say  to  the  atheist.  To  the  latter  it 
rn^iy  l>e  said  :  Well,  supitosing  thcro  is  no  God,  still  if  we 
arc  to  tnist  at  all  to  induction  from  the  phenomena  of  all 
humanity  in  all  ages  and  nations,  mnnkind  will  believe  there 
1*  one:  therefore,  if  wise,  you  will  oeaaetoargue  against  it; 
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for  you  will  only  lose  your  breath.  If  tliere  be  no  Goil, 
man  has  somehow,  it  seems,  been  so  constituted  that  he  can- 
not but  arrive  at  the  opposite  conviction. — The  like  may 
be  said  to  those  adventurous  speculators  who  assure  us  that 
all  notions  of  moral  differences  —  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  — 
ore  a  delusion.  If  we  can  trust  tho  philosophy  of  induction 
at  all,  as  to  what  men  will  generally  feel  and  think,  from 
what  they  have  generally  felt  and  thought,  such  philoso- 
phers had  better  "  save  their  breath  to  cool  their  porridge," 
In  short,  mnch  tho  same  may  be  said  in  reply  to  any  other 
paradox  diametrically  opposed  to  convictions,  which,  right 
or  wrong,  are  founded  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and 
which,  if  men  were  wise,  would  bring  many  a  long-winded 
dispute  to  a  summary  termination.  Whether  they  arrive 
at  truth  or  error,  men  have  nothing  else  from  which  to  plii- 
losophizc  than  the  constitution  of  their  minds  and  Acuities, 
and  you  may  as  well  "  bay  the  moon"  as  strive  to  alter  the 
convictions  normally  fotmded  on  them.  If  wrong,  the  error 
arises  from  the  constitution  of  humanity,  and  must  Etill  be 
supposed  a  truth.  Hence  the  practical  absurdity  of  all  rea- 
soning against  the  convictions  of  a  material  world ;  or  to 
prove  that  our  primary  intuitions  are  all  talsc.  If  they  are, 
philosophy  cannot  mend  them. 

Finally,  therefore,  from  the  all  but  universal  feeling  that 
there  is  a  future  state,  I  quite  thmk  men  are  constituted 
thus  to  feci,  and  consequently  it  is  at  least  waste  time  to 
argue  ag^nst  it ;  and  then  as  to  the  fact  whether  there  he 
one,  Muce  I  do  not  believe  that  God  who  so  constituted  us 
is  a  liar,  I  at  least  believe  that  there  is  one.  But  if  you 
want  clear  proof,  I  know  of  no  other  way  than  proving 
Christianity,  and  sending  hopeful,  but  dubious,  Nature  to 
the  school  of  Revelation. 

Yours, 
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LETTER   LXXXII. 

TO  THE   SAUE. 

_,  „  '  Kov.  law. 

My  dear  Fmend, 

I  Imvo  just  como  to  the  dignity  of  "  spectacles,"  and  am 
writing  with  them  for  the  first  lime,  I  little  thought,  a 
few  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  read  with  such  ease  the 
smallest  print,  that  I  should  ever  feel  the  want  of  these  sup- 
plementary eyes  ;  but  finding,  for  some  time,  that  my  book 
was  gradually  receding  from  me  inch  by  inch,  I  began  to 
fear  that  I  should  soon  have  to  fix  it  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  if 
I  went  on  much  longer ;  or  that  it  would  got  away  from  mo 
altogether.  Tlie  fiict  is,  the  lens  has  lost  a  liltlc  of  its  con< 
vexity,  and  to  8i)cctacles  of  moderate  power  I  have  there- 
fore reluctantly  come. 

On  this  I  am  induced  to  make  this  profound  refiection : 
How  easily  might  the  comfort  of  Htc  be  marred  by  themal- 
conntroction  of  a  single  sense ;  and  what  a  )ilagiic  would  life 
itself  be  if  all  of  them  were  mal-constructed  together !  I^ 
for  example,  such  pranks  were  played  with  us,  as  (were 
Atheism  true)  wo  might  expect;  if  we  were  the  victims  of 
indefinite  monstrosity  —  such  lustu  naUira  as  to  prove  th.it 
nature  was  in  truth  moro  fond  of  "  play  "  than  "  work ; "  if 
we  found,  as  wo  well  might,  a  ridiculous  fiiihire  in  her 
"nwK»"  —  her  "endeavor"  —  as  our  Atheists  with  con- 
tradictory metaphor,  call  her  blind  work  (faith !  she  would 
need  spectacles  worse  than  I  do),  what  a  ]>redicamerit  wo 
should  alt  be  in !  As  to  the  rubbish,  tliat  uuintolligont 
"  Law,"  according  to  some,  —  "  Cliance,"  according  to 
others,  (it  docs  not  matter  a  pin  which,  both  being  blind  as 
newborn  kittens,)  has  unconsciously  tumble*!  things  into  the 
only  possible  "  conditions  of  existence,"  so  that  if  things 
were  otAcrwUe,  things  could  not  go  on,  —  why  it  ie  rubbish ; 
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for  even  if  we  conld  conceive  exqniate  order  and  adaptation 
the  result  of  blind  agency,  it  h  still  ntterly  false,  so  far  as 
we  can  jndgc,  to  say  tbat  the  conditions  of  our  tcell-beinff 
are  also  the  conditions  of  our  being. .  Man  might  have  been 
an  indefinitely  different  and  very  miserable  creatnre,  and 
yet  have  exitted.  If  any  such  beings,  on  sneh  an  hypoth- 
eus,  could  have  appeared  at  all,  they  might  have  been  very 
execrable  monsters  —  varieties  of  Caliban,  —  and  yet  have 
Heed.  The  so-called  "losus"  we  do  now  and  then  see, 
might  have  been  strangely  mnltiplied  and  diversified,  and 
yet  the  poor  beast,  Man,  have  groped,  and  crawled,  and 
hobbled,  and  blundered  through  his  threescore  years  and 
ten  to  a  most  welcome  grave.  Half  mankind  might  have 
had  the  eyes  of  bats  or  owls,  and  the  other  half  the  feet  of 
osen  or  the  paws  of  kangaroos,  or  the  locomotive  powers 
of  the  sloth,  or  the  legs  of  a  crane ;  and  a  great  many  of 
them  might  have  been  without  bonds  or  feet  at  all, —  as 
some  few  are.  Nay,  for  anght  we  know,  intelligences, 
essentially  like  ours,  might  have  been  imprisoned  under  a 
donkey's  hide  or  a  lobster's  shell ;  in  which  last  cose,  as 
Sydney  Smith  said,  "  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  mon- 
keys would  have  made  lobster  sauce  of  us." 

In  this  matter  of  eyes,  —  how  easily  might  the  Great 
Optician  who  constructed  them  (or  the  no  optician  "Chance," 
if  it  had  constructed  any  eyes  at  all,  could  have  done  it  too) 
have  plagued  us  with  such  convexity  of  the  organ,  that,  like 
the  Stanhope  lens,  it  wonld  have  revealed  to  us  only  what 
was  brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  then  in  such  nulncky 
perfection,  as  to  make  our  own  deformity  as  hideons  as  the 
Brobdingnagians  to  the  microscopic  eye  of  Gulliver;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  given  ua  such  a  distant  focus,  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  recede  half  a  mile  in  order  to  read  the  hour 
by  the  jiarish  clock. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  we  never  duly  value  our 
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blcssinr^  till  they  are  impiured  or  taken  from  ns.  "  Another 
jirolimutl  remark,"  you  will  say.  Yet  why  ia  it  trivial? 
only  because  we  are  a  set  of  beasts.  It  kouUI  be  profound 
to  ail  angel  —  bo  profound,  tliat  he  would  regard  it  as  incon- 
ceivable and  incredible  I  Hero  have  I  been  served  by  these 
good  servants,  my  eyes,  for  forty  years,  and  at  last  know 
their  tnic  value  only  —  b}  looking  throagh  my  spectacles  I 
I  h.ive  oflcD  used  them  tmmcrcifully — have  compelled  tliMn 
to  play  an  everlasting  gamo  of  focos^hlftmg  and  pu[uU 
changing  —  enlarging  aad  contracting — compressing  and 
expanding  —  bobbing  about  with  the  axis  and  fiddling  with 
the  iriit,  according  to  the  distance  of  objects  and  the  degree 
of  light.  I  liavo  made  them  stare  at  a  small  print  half 
through  the  night,  when  they  have  declared  that  it  is  time 
they  should  draw  their  curtmns  and  get  a  little  nap;  and 
the  poor  dnidges  liave  never  so  much  as  winked  rebellion 
till  now  I    I  never  felt  how  preoioua  they  were  before. 

And  ah!  must  we  not  confess  to  the  sarao  sort  of 
thoughtless  ingratitude  in  relation  to  yet  higher  blessings? 
Aniidst  "  sjiiritu.il  light,"  in  the  blaze  of  knowledge,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  how  little  do  wo  think  of  the 
wonls  of  Christ  to  His  disciples,  —  true  of  us  as  of  them,— 
"  Itlessed  arc  your  eyes  for  they  see,  and  your  ears  for  they 
hear,  the  things  which  kings  and  prophets  waited  to  see 
and  hear,"  but  neither  saw  nor  heard.  How  differently 
should  we  feel,  if  wo  had  been  cast  on  times  of  ignorance 
and  |K>rsecution  ;  it,  Wforo  we  dared  to  peep  into  the  tat- 
tered fragment  of  a  Iliblo  deposited  in  the  most  secret 
crji>t  wo  could  find  for  it,  wo  were  forced  to  draw  bar  and 
Ifott  of  our  clumber  door,  not,  as  our  Saviour  said  (or  not 
for  that  only),  tliat  wo  might  "be  alone  with  God,"  but 
tiiat  we  might  be  alone  from  man ;  —  and  then,  carefully 
sli.tiliiig  the  treat^herous  ta[>er,  and  trembling  at  every 
sound,  as  if  wc  were  doing  a  guilty  thing,  drag  from  its 
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hiding-place  the  Book  of  God,  filch,  as  it  were,  in  secret, 
the  promises  of  eternal  life,  and,  with  the  semblance  of 
guilt  and  shame,  steal  into  heaven !  —  or  if;  like  many  of 
our  fore-fathers,  we  were  glad  to  meet  for  Ttorship  by  the 
pale  moon  or  the  safer  star-light ;  or,  safer  still,  on  a  stormy 
night  in  some  mountain  glen,  or  by  the  woodside  or  in  the 
forest  glade  ;  and  so,  amidst  the  desolations  of  the  present 
life,  listen  with  a  tremulous  Joy  to  the  promises  of  a  better. 
I  fancy,  in  such  cases,  we  should  more  truly  estimate  the 
knowledge  and  freedom  we  possess. 

But  it  is  the  same  with  c^erj-thing ;  man  is  least  grateful 
for  all  that  is  most  precious,  for  the  very  reason  that  ought 
to  endear  it  most,  —  because  it  is  most  conttnoii.  'What  so 
inestimable  as  light,  air,  and  water  ?  They  fetch  no  price 
la  the  market ;  no  one  will  give  anything  for  them  ;  for 
they  can  be  had  for  nothing.  God  has  given  them  without 
measure  ;  but  ought  they,  from  their  vei'y  cheapness,  to  be 
received  without  even  the  "  peppercorn  rent "  of  grateful 
thought  and  love  ?  .  Ah !  if  it  were  possible  for  hum.in 
tyranny,  to  do  as  it  has  so  often  done  with  mental  light, 
■with  knowledge,  with  freedom,  —  to  sequester  the  sun- 
beams, — to  inclose  to  individual  uses  the  "  fields  of  air  " — 
to  monopolize  and  dole  out  at  famine  price  stream  and 
fountain,  —  how  well  should  we  miderstand  what  was  meant 
by  such  words —  "  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see  the 
light  of  day ;  and  jour  ears,  for  they  hear  the  sounds  of 
whispering  winds  and  falling  waters ! " 

How  cautious  should  we  be,  lest  our  ingratitude  in  higher 
matters  should  bring,  as  it  easily  may,  its  own  punishment ; 
lest  the  verj-  cheapness  of  our  boasted  immunities  should 
lead  us  not  only  to  undervalue,  but,  as  .1  conseqiience,  to 
neglect  them.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  God  and  holy  angels,  as 
they  see  us  nalking  to  heaven  in  the  bright  and  ptacefid 
sunshine,  may  judge  us,  for  tliat  very  re.ason,  enconipassed 
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witli  greater  perils  tlian  those  who  foiinil  thcii'  way  thitlier 
uiiilur  eloiui  niitl  tempest.  Tlie  storms  of  afHiction  mmlo 
our  falhers  gird  tbnt  mantle  about  them  which  the  summer 
HUM  m.iy  entice  us  to  tlirow  aside.  lu  ttic  Valley  ol'  the 
Shadow  of  Death  and  in  Vanity  Fair,  the  Christian  of 
honest  John  Bunyan  "  played  the  man  :  "  it  was  when  ho 
trod  the  "  drowsy  enchanted  ground "  that  he  ft-lt  the 
access  of  tliat  fatal  lethargy.  Sad  to  tliink  that  ninny  ft 
poor  ignoramus  may  have  made  better  asc  of  a  tattered 
leaf  or  two  of  the  Bible,  which,  perchance,  he  couhl  hardly 
spell,  th.-ra  wo  who  can  have  It  not  only  in  every  house,  but 
in  our  memories;  and  may  more  securely  have  groix-d  his 
way  to  heaven  by  tlio  by-paths  of  dungeon  and  martyrdom, 
than  wc  to  whom  the  portals  of  God's  temple  stand  invit- 
ingly oi>en  day  and  night. 

Well  really,  after  making  mch  reflections,  I  begin  to 
think  my  si>ectacle9  are  becoming  more  useful  to  me  than 
my  eyes  were;  and  that  I  see  things  more  clearly  than 
before,  as  well  with  the  mental  ns  with  the  bodily  viNon. 
If  so,  I  shall  find  them  useful  indeed,  and  shall  wisli,  for  all 
my  friends,  nndlor  intirroitics  to  mine;  nay,  oven  stark 
blindocsa  shall  be  welcome,  if^  in  the  words  of  Milton. 

.  .  .  .  "  celestial  light 

Shine  inward,  and  die  nund  Oiroagh  all  her  powers 

Irtadiate.'* 

Tonra  very  truly, 


THE  GREY80N   LETTHRS. 


LETTER   LXXXIII. 


My  DBAS  Fkikst>, 

After  the  hints  yon  gave  me,  I  coald  have  no  doubt  nboiit 
the  guilt  of  the  young  knave,  and,  taking  him  into  my 
Study,  roundly  taxed  him  with  it.  lie  as  roundly  denied; 
but  it  was  of  no  nse,  for  as  fast  as  the  false  tongue  vociferateil 
innocence,  llie  more  tmthful  eye  gave  tlie  lie  to  it.  I  there- 
fore calmly  stuck  to  my  text,  urged  proo&,  and  from  proofs 
proceeded  to  expostulations,  and  thoi^c  tender  topics  of 
appeal  wliich,  t'l  foro  conscientlee,  avail  more  than  the  most 
subtle  argnmcntations  of  lawyers.  I  told  him  of  the  ruin 
he  was  bringing  on  himself,  the  anguish  he  was  causing  his 
mother,  till  at  length  the  boisterous  tongue  became  silent, 
and  the  sjTiipathctic  eyes,  that  had  saved  him  from  being 
wholly  lost,  began  to  drop  tears  over  the  wicked  tongue's 
prevarications.  The  tongue  itself  at  last  faltered  out  (it 
was  a  good  deal  less  glib  than  before)  its  confessions.  I 
hope  he  is  not  gone  beyond  recovery.  I  account  none  such 
80  long  as  there  is  this  schism  in  the  "hotly  corporate;" 
so  long  as  conscience  can  get  one  organ  Curly  to  contradict 
another ;  when  ruddy  shame  Hts  on  the  checks,  and  lurking 
truth  looks  out  from  the  eyes,  however  the  tongue  may 
bluster.  The  saddest  of  all  spectacles  is  when  Truth  can 
get  no  organ  to  plead  her  cause ;  when  the  hardened  brow 
and  the  unflinching  eye,  as  well  as  the  tongue,  are  In  a  league 
against  her.  Hien,  indeed,  I  give  all  up  for  lost.  When 
Truth  looks  out  no  longer  from  the  eye,  when  the  light  is 
darkened  and  the  curtains  drawn  in  that  window  of  the 
Boul,  I  know  she  lies  dead,  and  is  corrupting  within. 

It  is  curious  to  see  with  how  much  more  difficulty  the 
.  eye  can  be  utterly  corrupted  than  the  tongue.     And  how. 
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wlien'tlie  latter  is  asseverating  falsehood,  with  oath  upon 
oath  (iiii]iitilciit  knave !)  to  make  you  bi'lieve  it,  the  eye 
often  still  cabiily  docs  homage  to  truth,  and  looks,  "  yes, 
yes,  yes,"  as  fost  as  tlie  other  says  '■  no,  no,  no." 

"  Itetnixt  nose  and  cyca  a  strange  contest  arose,"  says 
Cowpor,  in  his  amusing  little  lawsuit  respecting  tlie  "Spec- 
tacles." It  is  a  Cir  more  important  and  less  humorous 
"  cause  "  that  is  often  pleading  between  the  tongue  and 
the  eye.  If  tbey  had  a  separate  consciousness,  how  mad 
would  the  tongue  be  that  tbo  eye  la  apt  to  bo  such  a  blab 
and  tcll-talo,  and  so  inopportuaely  turns  king^s  evidence! 
"  What  nee<l  liad  you  to  put  in  your  oar  and  spoil  all  ?  " 
one  might  imagine  it  saying:  "why  could  you  not  be 
quiet  ?  " 

Wherever  the  seat  of  the  soul  is,  T  am  confident  it  lies 
much  nearer  to  the  eye  than  to  tlio  tongue.  This  organ, 
as  Talleyrand  wittily  but  perversely  said,  (though  he  was 
not  the  tirst  who  itaid  it,)  was  givea  man  to  conceal  his 
tlioughts ;  but  that  eannot  bo  said  of  the  eye.  How  tho 
sout  looks  out  from  it !  Even  when  the  tongue  la  honest, 
it  cannot  utter  truth  and  feeling  half  so  veil  as  tho  eye; 
it  is  a  poor,  imperfect,  faltering,  blundering  ot^^  lu  com- 
parison. But  In  the  eye  the  soul  beams  and  kindles,  and 
lightens  and  flashes  the  Truth  in  thit  light  which  b  Truth's 
inoHt  glorious  emblem. 

But  to  return  to  the  poor  lad,  who  is,  metaphorically, 
just  now  "  in  sackcloth  and  ashes."  Take  him  again,  and 
try  him  tliis  once;  I  say  not  for  his  sake  only,  or  for  his 
mother's,  or  for  mine;  but  for  Ilis  whose  loving  memory  la 
more  imwcrfiil  with  you  tlian  all  thiwc.  Remember  "  the 
Hevtiiiy-linies  seven,"  and  the  text  al>out  "  saving  a  soul 
from  death  and  covering  a  muhitudcof  sin*,"  —  and  that 
other  about  "  tho  thousand  talents"  And  that  again  aliout 
"  the  merciful  gardener"  who  pleaded  "  for  the  barren  fig- 
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tree  "  —  "  Let  it  atone  this  year  also ; "  —  nnd  every  other 
of  llie  many  hunJreil  texts  wbitti  may  well  arm  us  willi 
love  and  jiatience,  if  we  listen  to  tliem.  Take  liim  to  Itiu 
Hew  Testament,  iustcad  of  Bending  him  to  piison,  and  to 
the  Saviour  instead  of  to  the  magistrate ;  and  I  will  hoj>c 
you  will  never  repent  it ;  nay,  i^hatevei-  betide,  1  am  jhif- 
fcclly  fiure  you  never  will. 


P.  S.  I  have  been  nmnsmg  myself  with  a  conple  of  visits 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park :  surely  the 
most  entertaining  place,  —  next  perhajn  to  the  3Iuseum,  — 
of  all  that  this  wonderful  city  invites  us  to  inspect.  I  cannot 
be  got,  as  many  do,  to  pity  the  brutes  in  tins  their  artificial 
condition.  They  pay  a  certain  penalty,  just  as  man  does, 
for  their  quasi  civilization.  They  give  up,  it  is  tnie,  that 
trifle,  tlieir  liberty ;  I  mean  it  is  taken  from  tlicm.  Well, 
at  all  events,  they  cannot  blame  themselves  for  the  loss; 
and  if  they  are  but  philosophical  beasts, —  and  surely  they 
have  time  and  leisure  enough  for  meditation,  —  they  must 
weigh  tlieir  connterbalancing  advantages.  Here  is  the  lion, 
for  example,  feasting  away  daily  in  his  TiVest  End  den  on 
excellent  horsc-ficsh,  without  the  trouble  of  hunting  and 
killing.  Let  him  (wise,  if  wise,  the  advantages  of  his  so- 
called  ]>rison  against  the  8tar\'ing  freedom  —  the  precarious 
pot-luck  of  his  old  cave,  when  his  fasts  were  often,  I  dare 
siiy,  inconveniently  long,  and  lie  and  his  yoimg  cubs  often 
never  tasted  butcher's  meat  more  than  once  a  week.  As 
to  the  elephant,  does  he  not  live  in  a  house  good  enough 
for  a  ten  pound  horiaeholder,  and  levy  tithes  of  cakes,  bmis, 
and  biscuits,  from  half  the  yontli  of  the  metropolis  ?  The 
Polar  bear,  it  is  true,  is  more  to  bo  pitied,  this  warm  "  Tnle ;" 
he  doubtless  feels  this  Christmas  that  our  climate  is  too 
sultry,  and  fancies  the  cold  bath  in  which  he  laves  to  bo 
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ahvnys  tcjiul.  Our  north-casters,  at  ivliich  we  sliiver,  .ire 
n  iiitrc  ^irocco  to  liim,  and  ho  yearns  for  those  times  ulicti, 
witli  ilio  glaM  far  below  zero,  he  iised  to  lie  out  on  the  iee- 
bt-rgs  by  niglit,  aud  bask  alfresco  in  the  cool  beams  of  the 
Aurora  Uorealis.  or  tlic  genial  rays  of  bis  cousin  —  Ursa 
major. 


LETTER    LXXXIV. 

TO   THE   BEV.   C.  £LLIS. 

Dec.  ISTrl. 
]t[v   DEAR   FkIEND, 

Have  you  over  been  to  one  of  the  "Reformatories  for 
Juvenile  Criminals"  recently  establisheil ?  If  you  have 
not,  I  would  advise  you  to  do  so.  I  bail  paid  sonic  atten- 
tion to  the  theory  of  tbem,  and  had  watched  with  tlecp 
interest  the  jirogrcss  of  public  opinion  on  tbe  stihject,  but 
never  saw  the  inmates  of  ft  Reformatory  till  last  Sunday. 
I  bin!  been  requested  by  ft  friend  to  "say  ft  few  words"  in 
the  eveuini;  to  the  poor  little  wretehes,  and  tndy,  a»  Sam 
Slick  Kiiv-s,  "it  W.18  a  sight  to  Wiohl!''  There  were  about 
thirty  Rcateil  round  a  long  deal  table,  and  I  must  Bay  they 
behaved  very  well,  Tliey  seemed  quite  under  tbe  com- 
ntand  of  their  master,  and  had  evidently  been  drilled  to 
their  devottonul  exercises  with  commendable  precision, 
lint  such  fhees!  such  a  variety  of"  villftinous  lowforeliea<l!" 
Mueh  furtive  glanccH!  such  airs  of  put-on  goodness  and  de- 
mure cunning!  such  shaq)  twinkling  eyes,  .is  they  hK)ke<I 
np  nt  me!  It  reminded  inc  of  nothing  so  much  as  tbtt 
devil  looking  ont  of  his  U)>-Ktair«  windows. 

I  ini|iiin'il  a  little  into  the  mode  of  government  in  this 

tilth'  n>]inl)tic  of  juvenile  thieves  and  vagabonds.     I  found, 

Konicwhat  to  my  snqirise,  that  they  were  under  iio  very 

strict  iiurvcillatict'.     To  them   "stune  wulls"  did  iivt  % 

3\* 
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"prison  make."  TLey  were  to  conform  to  certain  nilt-s 
antl  be  in  sii  certain  Lours ;  but  lliey  were  not  rcstricteil  to 
any  boimils  of  space ,  uni  if  tliey  ohose  to  absc<mil  from 
llic  protection  and  escape  tlic  discipline  of  the  "school," 
nothing,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  picvcnted  them.  Tiiey 
might  ramble  about  the  countrj-,  and  if  they  chose,  might, 
at  any  moment,  resume  their  old  vagabond  life  and  knavish 
ways,  and  qualify  themselves  for  being  sent  to  "prison," 
I  know  not  wlielher  the  plan  be  similar  in  the  other  Refor- 
matories; and,  from  some  ese(tj>a<ha  of  these  young  gentle- 
men which  have  been  told  me,  I  should  rather  doubt  the 
wis<1om  of  it.  The  liberty  indulged  may  l>c,  as  the  si-bool- 
m aster  said,  "an  appeal  to  tlieii  moral  sense;"  but  I  am 
afraid  the  siiid  "monil  sense"  would  often  fail  to  respond. 
It  also  afforded,  he  s-igely  remarked,  a  proof  tliat  they 
valued  the  refuge  assigned  them;  it  does  so  certainly  a") 
long  as  they  continue  in  it.  It  enabled  them,  he  further 
argued,  to  show  that  tliey  acted  not  from  coercion,  but 
from  a  sense  of  proi>riety  —  at  least  from  a  pmdential 
feeling;  which  is  again  true  so  long  as  they  comply  with 
the  rules  of  the  nefomiatory,  and  duly  make  their  a]>i)ear- 
anee  without  a  constable  at  their  heels.  Again ;  their  non- 
abuse  of  these  privileges  showed,  as  the  Ret'omiatory  Solon 
remarked,  that  they  are  not  destitute  of  "  moral  feeling," — 
which  is  also  true  as  long  as  they  do  not  abuse  them.  Last- 
ly, and  aboie  all,  say  the  advocates  of  such  a  plan,  it 
allows  the  young  criminals  to  converse  with  temptation* — 
tenijjtations  which  they  must  meet  >vith  when  they  return 
to  the  world.  But  whether  such  converse  is  likely  to  be 
improving  to  such  persons  is  a  question.  To  prevent  their 
parlej-ing  with  Madam  Vice  at  all,  for  a  time,  would  secra 
to  bo  the  wiser  policy.  However,  if  the  object  bo  to  pro- 
vide them  with  temptations,  tliere  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
that  commodity  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  huge  town,  in 
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tlie  <lcpriivcil  and  crowdoil  suburbs  of  which  this  young 
culiin}  of  iuci)iicnt  angels  is  located.  "They  may  lluia 
cojHi  with  temptations,  sir,"  said  tho  philantLropic  school 
lUiLitcr,  "  which  we  can  know  they  are  capable  of  doing  only 
liy  c^imrience."  Very  tnie,  when  they  do  cope  with  them. 
Hut  for  a!!  that,  I  ahouKl  not  think  it  desirable  to  try  mi 
inhmt  virtue,  just  rcfiaiiiicil  from  theft  and  knavery,  with 
ti>o  many  of  those  tests.  If  ordinary  boys,  however  care- 
fully nurtured,  arc,  at  school,  strictly  kept  within  bounds; 
if  it  would  be  deemed  dangerous  and  foolish  to  let  them, 
unattended  by  ushers  and  luauters,  have  the  run  of  tbo 
wliolc  neighborhood,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  altogether  wiso 
to  allow  of  such  license  to  these  less  hopeful  "  hopefuls." 
Be  so  kind  na  to  inquire  for  me  how  it  ia  with  the  Refor- 
matory near  you ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  exjierience  of  thoso 
who  have  the  management  of  it.  One  of  the  things  against 
which  the  philanthropy  of  the  day  haa  to  guard  is  a  too 
sanguine  istimate  of  the  degree  in  wliich  criminals  are  still 
inider  tlie  control  of  ordinary  motives,  and  capable  of  ap- 
preciating, rather  than  abusing,  the  lenity  which  to  ft 
nature  unfumiliar  with  crime  is  far  more  potent  than 
Bc  verity. 

One  of  tlie  things  that  nuieh  strnck  mo  was  the  mode  in 
which  my  congregation  of  young  imps  was  assembled. 
The  ICefonnntorj-  is  situated  in  a  wild  and  lonely  spot, 
iilHrtit  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  heart  of  the  neigh- 
boring town ;  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  retired  fields,  and 
the  access  to  it  ia  by  ttome  deep  and  miry  lanes.  It  was  a 
]iltcb-dark  November  evening,  and  when  I  got  there  do 
soul  was  to  be  seen  in  the  desolate  Reformatory,  except  tho 
^faster  and  a  friend  of  his  who  occasionally  carae  up  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  on  tho  some  charitable  errand  which  hml 
brought  me  thither.  I  wondered  whence  my  flock  were  to 
come,  and  how  they  were  to  Lo  gathered  together.    I  was 
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not  long  in  snspense.  The  master  took  down  a  laige  horn, 
and  going  to  the  door,  blew  two  or  three  loud  blasts  there- 
on, and  in  ahout  ten  minutes,  in  the  young  Bcai>egrace!i 
came,  tumbling  in  from  the  lanes  and  adjoining  fields.  It 
reminded  me  of  nothing  bo  much  as  Wamha  and  Gurth 
calling  their  herd  of  swine  together;  but  I  fear  it  tea*  the 
"swine,"  with  the  "^  devils"  in  them  I  It  was  a  most  pain- 
ful, OS  well  as  pleasing,  spectacle. 

It  was  i>!oa«ng  to  think  of  the  good  that  inlylU  he  done 
by  this  institution  :  that  it  insured  to  these  young  souls  a 
pause  at  least  in  their  career  of  guilt  and  sorrow — an 
asylum  from  some  of  their  worst  tPm]rtation8  —  a  break- 
water between  them  and  the  mging  si'a  without. '  C)n  the 
other  hand,  it  was  painful,  incxpressihly  painful,  to  see  the 
vivid  traces  of  wrong-doing  already  stnmjted  on  their  young 
features — the  scars  already  left  of  the  conflicts  with  evil  in 
which,  all  yoimg  as  they  were,  they  had  been  engaged,  and, 
alas!  inwhich  they  had  hcen  worsted;  and  abore  all  to  think, 
that  many  of  them  would,  in  all  probability,  after  this  lit- 
tle lull  of  passion,  he  again  caught  by  the  tenijiest  of  temp- 
tation, and  be  wTccked  at  last ;  that  after  being  arrested  in 
their  fall,  as  it  were,  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  they  would  roll 
over  into  the  abyss !  Most  painful  also  was  it  to  reflect 
that  many  of  these  youthful  criminalshad  probably  never  had 
a  chance  of  being  otherwise  !  How  many  among  them  had 
been  the  children  of  vice,  and  consequently  heirs  of  shame! 
How  many  of  them,  cast  on  the  world  by  their  abandoned 
parents,  who  had  all  the  passions  of  beasts  and  none  of 
their  kindUer  instincts,!  Some,  jjorhaps,  hn<l  been  early 
orphans,  and  falling  into  hanl  or  cunning  hands,  had  had  a 
belter  nature  early  penerted  to  evil.  Ah !  if  those  who 
brought  these  poor  hapless  ones  into  the  world,  could  have 
been  the  invisible  spectators  of  their  wrongs,  it  would  have 
been  enough  to  poison  heaven  itself  to  them.     Some  ]>('i-- 
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h.iiis  ihrrc  were  —  most  miserable  of  all — who  hn-]  lieen 
kiixlly  nml  tenderly  nurtureO,  —  had  been  In  their  iluwii 
of  life  lliti  objects  of  lavisli  cares  and  flattering  hopes, — 
of  a  mother's  morning  and  evening  prayers;  and  at  hist  of 
agoiiiang  doubt  and  terror,  heart-rending  siglis  and  tears, 
:is  the  entiecments  of  evil  companions  and  the  Htrength  of 
yoHthfiil  passions  gradually  familiarized  tlicn)  with  si'i  — 
vice  —  crime,  —  until  the  very  images  of  home,  its  love, 
and  its  sanctities,  the  strongest  ties  that  bind  the  youthful 
soni  to  virtue,  had  faded  from  the  memory,  and  with  them, 
for  tlie  present,  the  hopes  of  heaven !  Yet  not  in  vain  may 
the  i«K»r  parents  have  wept  and  prayed ;  for  how  often 
liave  the  wanderers  returned  after  long  years  of  salutary 
Borrow — wise  at  last;  ]>erliaps  long  aft^r  those  whose  fond 
hearts  they  have  tried  and  broken,  have  been  safely  housetl 
in  heaven.  "Hope  on  stili,"  one  would  say  to  such,  "for 
not  only  is  '  hope  tlio  only  tic  that  keeps  the  heart  from 
breaking;'  but,  you  know,  that  you  ore  cxjiressly  assured 
that  ill  some  way,  though  imknown,  every  act  of  '  faithful 
love '  and  *  loving  fiuth '  shall  be  recomi^nsed  a  thousand 
fold."  In  thousands  of  coses  besides  that  so  inimitably 
described  by  Ilim  who  came  so  far  to  seek  the  lost,  has  tho 
"prodigal"  been  reclaimed  bythat  very  sdiool  of  vice  and 
siitTering  which  he  chose,  and  which  promised  to  qualify 
him  only  for  perdition. 

Yet,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  such  mitigations — what  a  world 
it  is!  When  shall  wc  eope  with  iu  mynteries  of  sorrow? — 
Dut  it  will  not  do  to  go  on  thus.  To  you  and  to  me,  it 
ft'ems  athoiMand  times  l>ettcr,  that  this  old  hulk  of  a  planet 
hIiouIiI  founder  for  ever  in  the  dejiths  of  space.  Itut  wo 
miiHl  lie  wrong,  since  JTe  keeps  it  aflo.at  with  all  its  fn-ight 
of  guilt  and  misery,  with  ila  cargo  of  slaves  and  convicts 
cursing,  blaspheming^  tempting,  f:dhiig,  agonizing  beneath 
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the  hatches,  through  all  the  horrors  of  this  middle  passage  I 
And  Bincc  He  bears  with  it,  who  is  both  chiefly  wronged 
by  it,  and  more  offended  with  the  evil  in  it  thnn  we  can  be, 
let  U9  learn  to  do  what  little  we  can,  simply,  faithfully, 
zealously,  to  diminish,  if  only  by  a  grain's  weight,  the  evil 
around  ua,  and  leave  the  great  mystery  of  that  evil,  and  of 
<iG  evil,  to  the  day  when  alone,  if  ever,  we  shall  understand 
it.  77uu,  if  wc  understand  it  not,  we  shall  understand  Him, 
who  permitted  it,  too  well  to  doubt  His  wisdom;  and, 
better  still,  have  faith,  if  not  knowledge,  equal  to  the  task 
of  accepting  the  conviction  of  His  unlimited  goodness. 

For  the  present,  we,  at  least  I,  must  not  meditate  much 
on  this  theme;  —  "  that  way  madness  lies,"  —  So  I  say  to 
myself,  "Up  and  be  doing!  What  are  the  engagements 
of  the  day,  you  lazy  dog?" — and  that  thought  of  simple 
trusting  duty  sets  me  on  my  legs  again,  just  as  the  involun- 
tary chirrup  which  accompanied  the  self-exj>06tulation  has, 
I  see,  made  poor  Carlo,  who  had  likewise  been  in  a  deep 
fit  of  abstraction  on  a  chair  by  the  window,  all  life  and 
spirits  !  Bless  your  honest  old  face,  yon  affectionate  beast. 
I  wonder  what  you  have  been  thinking  of;  perhaps  of  tho 
origin  of  evil  to  the  dog  species  —  or  the  lamentable  num- 
ber of  houseles9,half-starved,ill-used  hounds  there  are  in  tho 
world.  Thank  you  for  yonr  cheerful  looks,  old  fellow !  You 
often  teach  a  lesson  or  two,  better  than  any  Cynic  philoso- 
pher I  know  of.— Well,  well,  wc  will  go  out,  if  you  like, 
but  you  need  not  teal  my  coat  all  to  ]iieces,  you  brute! 

And  sn,  my  friend,  with  this  little  i)Iay  with  iny  dojr,  up 
go  the  <!cmds  which  I  am  sorry  lo  say  too  often  descend  on 
my  soul  when  I  fooli^nhly  think  of  sueli  things  as  I  but  now 
dwelt  upon.  Hut  tho  misty  curtain  is  rising  now  under 
the  cheering  brce»>  which  has  spning  up.  F;ist  up  the 
hill  they  lill  and  lift,  — oud  now  I  can  sec  the  sunlight 
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struggling  through- a  rift  here  and  thm;;  and  so  I  will  out 
on  the  hills  witli  Carlo,  for  the  good  both  of  body  and 
mind ;  f;ire  thee  well. 

But  1  invite  you  to  reauuie  these  edifyuig  s})cculations 
when  we  shall  be  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  them,  nnd 
luss  liable  to  interruptions;  say,  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-nine  yeare  hence,  at  youi  pleasant  house  in 
"Faradise  Street,"  in  the  heavenly  city  —  the  mctroiwlia 
of  the  "better  country,"  in  full  view  of  the  immortal 
verdure  and  glorious  sunlit  summits  of  the  "everiasting 
hills."  There  will  I  wrangle  with  you  with  inndi  delight 
for  a  thousand  years! — But  ray  dog  gets  impatient,  and 
has  set  up  such  a  clamor  of  bai'king  joy,  that  I  cannot 
write  for  him. 

By  the  way,  I  hope  my  "faithful  dog  may  bear  me 
company;"  so  £u-  I  am  an  Indian.  But,  then,  I  do  not 
know  anything  in  Christian  theology  that  absolutely 
forbids  a  fa!nt  hope  of  once  more  meeting  with  these 
fond  companions, — these  four-legged  Abdiels  — "faithful 
amongst  the  faithless." 

Ever  yours. 

B.  E.  B.  Q. 


LETTER  LXXXV. 

TO  ALFRED   WBST,  ES«^ 

IS&l. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend, 

Have  you  read  Kemble's  "Anglo-Saxons?  If  not,  it 
in  worth  your  while.  It  has  led  me  to  nimmage  again 
into  their  iiistory,  and  I  found  equal  instruction  atid 
amusement  in  doing  so,  Tlicro  wc  see  the  "incunabula 
gcntis  noBli-a;,"  —  the  cradle  of  the  great  English  giant  — 
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of  tliat  liiige  Colossiia  wbu-h  now  bestrides  the  world.  In 
the  An^lo-Saxuu  genius  and  iiislitutiori^,  we  dLscern  tiM 
genus  "t  ^"  <-'veiits,  of  that  wouderful  constitution,  the 
great  merit  of  wliicli  wmeiats  in  its  organic  development; 
that  it  has  assumed  its  i>ba)(e  and  attnincil  its  stature  by 
vital  forces  from  within,  not  bvcu  henn,  fashioned,  and 
built  iiji  from  wit) lout.  Like  an  oak,  it  was  Dot  "nuitU'," 
but  "grew,"  and  tlio  aeom,  wlienec  all  its  leafy  honon 
and  all  its  widc-sjireading  foliage,  was  dropped  into  the 
aoii  more  than  a  thoti-iand  years  ago. 

Some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  howc^'er,  were 
certainly  odd  enough;  and  of  all  the  droll  things  whieli 
human  legislation  has  i-om-oetcd,  their  criminal  code  n-as 
surely  one  of  the  drollest  The  precise  tnonfy-value  which 
they  attached  to  the  life  of  every  man  according  to  his 
rank,  and  the  pi-eciidon  with  which  the  loss  or  matllation 
of  every  organ  of  the  human  body  was  appraised,  reminthi 
one  rather  of  a  butclier's  shoji,  wliere  Revenge  mi|;^t 
either  purchase  the  whole  carcass  or  haggle  for  a  partic- 
ular joint  at  '\Xa  good  )>lGasnre.  You  might  have  a  ktnf;, 
it  seems,  for  "thirty  thousand  thrymsas,"  or  about  a 
hundred  and  lifty  pounds ;  a  ]>rincG  fur  half  the  money, 
and  a  bishop  or  earl  for  a  third.  Only  think!  if  sucli  laws 
were  in  force  now,  —  a  millionaire, — sonic  Baron  Rotbs- 
child, — miglit  take  off  half  the  bench  of  bishops,  and 
never  miss  the  money ! 

As  to  mutilations,  nothing  to  a  vindictive  spirit  can  bo 
imagined  more  convenient-  Do  yon  want  to  "  break  the 
thigh"  of  your  enemy,  or  "cut  off  his  oarsP"  Twelve 
shillings  is  the  moderate  price  for  the  dainty  gratification. 
If  you  are  contented  to  "  cut  off  the  finger,"  you  may  save 
a  shilling;  if  yon  simjily  "cut  offhis  great  toe,"  or  tear  off 
"hilt  hair  enfirefi/^  ten  shillings  wjll  do;  while  if  jou  are 
sntislied  with  merely  ''knocking  out  one  of  his  fi-oiit 
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tcelli,"you    will  bnve  it,  fniroly  clicap  cnougli,  at  six  shil- 
ling's! 

^Ii'tliiiikf,  in  these  civilized  daj's,  wc  shonhl  soon  reduce 
tliL'  K)stom  to  convenient  commcrciiil  forma.  Wc  should 
ni!ike  onr  revenge,  like  other  Inxuriea,  a  question  of  ex- 
jieniliturc  and  income,  and  ]nit  down  so  much  for  it,  just 
as  for  wine  or  cigars.  Ladies,  in  their  marringc  settle- 
ments, might  bargain  for  their  npitvmonef/,  as  now  for 
their  ;H«-»iOJ/^y  ,■  while  neat  littlo  Christmas  bills  might 
Ik'  sent  in,  exhibiting  the  exact  debtor  and  creditor  con- 
ilitiiin  of  the  fend  between  you  and  your  adversary. 
Wliikt  [ilcnsant  items ! 

John  Smith,  Dr.,  to  John  Srotcn, 

£.    >.    d. 
To  Iht  losiof  my  Utile  chllil'ii  grcol  loe  .0110 

To  piercinfT  mj  wife's  no«0  ....  )>    0 

Ti>  knocking  out  tnr  acrvant'*  eye-looth        .       .  4    0 

Tu  lireakimt  my  boy'i  «nn  ....  60 


n  In  iho 
Bnlanco  Uuc  to  J.  B 
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But  I  suppose  our  Anglo-Saxon  foreCitlicrs  would  have 
found  ottt  admimblc  reasons  for  their  fantastical  Kvstcm; 
ei|ually  fantastical,  whether  we  consider  its  general  prin- 
eiple,  or  the  ca])ricioiie  rate  of  valuation  of  particular  iiiju- 
rit-s.  Some,  ]>erhnps,  would  even  have  found  out  th;it, 
however  anomalouti,  the  tlung  worked  ttvU,  and  could  not  Imj 
di.-<turl>ed  without  the  most  fiital  eonscquenees  to  the  whole 
tiimmon  weal !  In  the  me.intime,  wo  can  hcc  that  in  one 
resjH-et  it  had  a  solid  recommendation ;  for,  like  most  legis- 
lative ex|iedients  of  a  nide  age,  it  Keems  to  have  been  a 
tnuisition  from  a  worw  system  —  that  of  the  unlimited 
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prosocnlion  of  private  revenge.  Anvthing  that  will  pat  « 
legal  limit  to  tlint,  must  he  by  comparison  a  blessing; 
otlienvisc  each  injury,  sacredly  consigned  to  revenge, 
must  lead  on  to  an  infinite  scries  of  similar  acts,  or  cnn 
tenninato  only  wlien  one  party  to  a  fend  ia  absolutely 
exteniiinated.  "  I  do  not  see,"  ssud  eoiqo  one  to  a  New 
Zealand  cliiel^  "  how  your  vars,  once  begun,  can  ever  be 
cH'lcd ;  for  yoH  say  revenge  is  a  sacred  duty,  and  each 
retaliation  becomes  a  new  aggression."  Tlie  New  Zealand 
chief,  it  is  said,  was  rather  puzzled  at  so  novel  an  argu- 
ment ;  but  on  reflection  admitted  that  it  must  be  so.  Of 
course  it  must ;  as  was  the  case  with  otir  Gaelic  fore- 
fathers; amon^  whom  injuries  wore  heir-looms,  and,  pretty 
often,  the  chief  part  of  the  ragged  inheritance.  A  tills  B, 
C  kills  A,  D  kills  C,  and  so  on,  down  the  whole  alphabet, 
to  Z,  anil  then  all  to  begin  over  again.  I'Icasant  times  to 
live  in,  upon  my  word !  Thank  God,  we  li\e  iu  better. 
Yours  very  truly, 

s.  E.  a.  Q. 


LETTER    LXXXVI. 

to  the  same. 
Mt  rear  TVest, 

I  knew  your  friend  Mr.  G.  was  hasty;  from  what  yon 
say,  ho  sevnis  also  t<)  be  sulky,  whith  I  did  not  suspect, 
and  cm  less  readily  forgi\e.  It  is  a  beneficent  ammgc- 
mcnt  of  Providence,  ai^ies  old  Thomas  Fuller,  tiiat  a 
storm  and  n  fog  cannot  eonie  together ;  fiir  if  there  is  a 
Btonn,  it  dears  away  the  fog,  and  if  then-  is  a  f.ig.  the 
wind  is  calm.  Your  giiouihiin  fru'iid  seems  to  show  that 
that  may  be  possible  in  the  niond  worhl  wliieh  is  iinjios- 
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Rilile  in  tlic  nntnral.  The  vapors  in  his  soul,  like  those  on 
n  nioimt;uii  mUu  when  the  clouda  lie  low,  may  rull  anil 
ttiinbh-,  it  Bccms,  with  the  gusta  of  passion,  but  do  not 
(lisperse. 

Anybody  may  be  overtaken  with  sudden  anger,  and 
when  frankly  aeknowledged  and  repented  of,  it  in  easily 
forgiven ;  nay,  I  hiivc  known  some  choleric  persons  so 
sweetly  and  uigenuoiisly  own  their  fault,  that  one  can 
hanlly  regix-t  that  it  has  been  committed.  But  at  all 
events  the  temptation  in  sometimes  so  swift,  and  sudden — 
it  JM  so  difficult  to  intercept  it  by  jititting  the  tioul  into  a 
jiosturo  of  defence — that  one  may  easily  bo  betrtiyed  into 
.1  triiiisient  emotion  of  anger.  Slany  are  the  prescribed 
projtittflaclks,  but  I  know  none  that  is  infallibly  effectual. 
Some  say,  —  "'\\nien  incUned  to  be  angry,  bite  your  thumb 
or  yonr  tongue  till  the  blood  comes ;  Ifmt  will  o|K;ratc  a 
diversion,  and  give  you  something  to  think  about,"  Very 
likely — bnt  whether  it  will  ten<l  to  calm  our  )>a.ssion  may 
Weil  W  doubted.  Others  say  —  "  Count  a  million  or  two, 
anil  by  the  time  you  get  to  the  end,  you  will  1k!  quite 
eool."  Very  true  —  but  the  worst  of  it  ia,  the  mind  must 
be  cool  before  it  can  think  of  any  such  remedy. 

But  eoutinued  resentment  has  no  such  cxcnse..  It  ia  a 
sin  of  deIiI>cration,  and  is  persisted  in  by  wilfully  nurung 
and  petting  it. 

IJo  you  remember  that  eminently  beautiful  passage  in 
Palcy'a  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  — one  of  the  few  in  which  ho 
becomes  genial  and  almost  eloquent,  —  in  which  he  sots 
down  the  reflections  proper  for  appea.ting  anger,  and  which 
ho  calls  its  t&I'itivet  f  Tlioy  arc  all  well-imagined,  ajid 
many  of  them  very  tonchiiig,  and  can  scarcely  ever  be  re* 
volvfl  by  a  mind  in  the  condition  describe<I,  without  tran- 
qtiilli/ing  it.  But  the  rail  difticulty  i»  to  get  the  mind  into 
the  ]>osturG  of  pondering  them ;  if  that  be  done,  the  mind 
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will  already  bo  comparatively  calm. — If  Paley  had  been 
more  of  a  metaphysician,  ho  ivoald  have  added  to  his  oihcr 
tedutU-ei  of  anger  the  salutarj-  effet-t  of  the  very  attempt  to 
apply  these  "sedatives;"  for  the  moment  we  begin  to  re- 
flect upon  and  analyze  our  emotion,  the  emotion  is  gone. 
I  lioiKf  your  friend  ilr.  G.  iviU  begin  to  "  analyze  "  without 

M.  L,  is  going  ont  as  cadet  to  India,  with  all  the  san- 
guine feelings  proper,  at  least  natural,  at  his  age,  and  ntterly 
improper  and  impossible  at  any  other.  Enviable  magic  of 
youthful  imagination !  whicli  tlius  converts  all  the  future 
into  golden  dreams,  and  presages  not  a  cloud  on  the  hori- 
zon even  as  "  big  as  a  man's  hand."  Well,  it  is  best  that  it 
should  be  so ;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  where  were  enter- 
prise —  that  child  of  hope  and  fancy  ?  A  picture  brighter 
in  tints  than  ever  artist  painted,  is  the  lure  which  leads  all 
young  vigor  to  action.  "■Knowledge  Is  [wwer,"  and  so  is 
ignorance,  it  seems ;  and  if  it  were  not,  the  world  woidtl 
stagnate.  It  is  thus  that  Providence  gently  impels  lis  to 
take  our  places  in  His  School,  and  li-arn  om-  lessons  and  en- 
dure His  discipline ;  from  all  wliicli  we  should  resile  last 
euongh,  if  wc  knew  at  tlio  outset  what  a  business  it  was 
like  to  be.  Hero  is  tliis  lad  already  aiiticijiatiiig  his  return 
froTu  India,  {his  mother  of  course  is  to  be  alive,)  with  no 
cud  of  rupees  in  his  [xicket,  and  not  a  touch  of  liver  com- 
plaint !  In  like  manner,  a  yoiuig  ensign  no  sooner  puts  on 
liis  uniform,  than  he  becomes  lieutenant,  captain,  major, 
i-olonel,  in  no  time ;  nobody  knows  how  great  a  man  he  is, 
—  wliich  indeed  is  all  verj-  true  ;  and  it  is  well  if  lie  is  not 
soon  Commando r-in-Chiel,  andretnrninghouie,  after  another 
Waterloo,  to  licar  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  nation,  —  all 
unwitliiig  tint  lie  may  perish  in  a  ditch  before  the  beard  on 
his  chin  is  (hiily  established.  Iii  like  mamier,  the  young 
lawyer  is  apt  to  fancy  himself  already  Lord  Chancellor  — 
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lias  n  visiDii  of  the  woolsack,  nnil  of  liimself  sitting  ii|K)n  it 
nliiiost  »:j  uluar  .is  ill  a  dream  —  quite  as  dear,  it  oiiglit  to 
Itc,  for  it  in  a  dream ;  while  the  young  lover  —  but  there  is 
iu>  (.'ikI  to  /lia  romances!  What  a  paragon  of  excellences 
atui  beauties  is  that  young  lotly  I  and  what  wonderful  guc- 
coss,  for  her  sake,  attends  him  in  life '.  Vet  be  can  make 
chill  witli  lilllo  but  love ;  "  a  cottage  of  content,"  covered 
of  course  with  woodbines  and  honeysuckles,  adoms  the 
waste  of  the  future.  If  be  wants  it,  he  bos  in  imnginatioQ 
ton  thousand  a  year  —  or  if  not,  imagination  tells  him  that 
n  IiuikIixhI  or  a  lmn<lred  and  fifty  will  do  just  as  well ;  it  is 
alwolutely  inexhaustible,  and,  with  "  love  and  content,"  can 
[iiirclinse,  funiisb,  and  maintain  his  ]>aradise.  Yet  out  of 
the  dreams  of  hoirc,  selduni  to  bo  fulfilled,  arc  Bhupcd  the 
realities  of  the  stem  future. 

Commend  me  to  the  moderate  ambition  of  that  Xew 
Z>Ml:ind  chief,  of  whom  I  have  somewhere  read,  who,  on 
the  .listribiition  of  some  c;i|>tam's  gifts,  B.iid  that  "Ins  heart 
wiiiild  hurst  if  he  did  not  get  a  hoe,"  as  some  ba[i])ier  com- 
railc  had  doiti-.  A  utr.mge  (wradox  is  the  human  heart, 
which  not  even  the  world  u:tii  till,  and  which  yet,  it  wemti, 
may  go  to  pieeea  iijr  want  of  a  hoe  t 
Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 

B.  E.  n.  o. 


LETTER    LXXXVII. 

TO  TUB   SAME. 

Dor.  IBM. 
Mr  DEAR  Friend, 

I  have  Irccn  reading,  with  intense  intemtt,  that  curious 
and  ingcnuitis  l>ook  (have  yon  ri>ad  it?)  on  tliu  "  Plurahty 
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of  Worlds,  —  and  also  a  long  article  in  reply.  Like  othei 
folk!*,  I  of  course  ninsc  with  sj)ccial  eagerness  on  Gitbjccta 
which,  like  this,  we  have  no  possible  means  of  deciding;  and 
wliich  if  they  were  decided,  can  in  no  way  concern  us.  All 
that  is  quite  natural.  Here  have  I  been  spending  the  last 
two  or  three  mornings  in  a  "  Fool's  paradise,"  —  debating 
whether  or  not  other  worlds  are  inhabited,  while  letters 
which  I  had  to  write,  and  business  which  I  had  to  transact 
in  this  world  (which  unluckily  is  inhabited),  were  all  neg- 
lected !  But  doubtless,  it  is  much  the  same  all  over  the 
universe.  The  philosophers  of  Venus,  —  ifslicbe  iuhabite«l, 
and  can  boast  of  philosophers,  —  are,  I  do  not  question, 
much  more  intent  on  finding  out  whether  our  world  is  in- 
habited than  in  attending  to  the  bu.'^incss  of  their  own 
proper  planet.  Meantime,  is  it  not  plens.int  to  think  that 
our  philosophers  and  their  readers  have  so  mtieh  leisure 
time  on  their  hands  that  they  can  aflbrd  to  look  after  the 
pos^bic  citizens  of  other  worlds,  and  such  exiiansi^e  benev- 
olence as  to  wish  them  all  imaginable  felicity  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, I  remember,  in  Martiniis  Scriblerus,  whether  "  a  imssi- 
ble  angel  be  not  more  worthy  of  the  divine  regards  than  an 
actually  existent  fly?  "  From  the  keen  interest  with  which 
n  philosoplier  can  sometimes  speculate  on  this  question  of 
tlie  "  Plurality  of  Worlds  "  and  the  oblivion,  in  which,  mean- 
time, he  may  leave  the  affairs  of  this,  one  might  certainty 
hnngine  that,  in  his  estimate,a  possible  inhabitant  of  Venus 
i*  more  worthy  of  attention  than  an  actual  inhabitant  of 
Earth. 

"These  discnssions  arc  nil  very  well,"  I  can  he.ir  some 
Utilitarian  growling  out ;  "  but  ifrwoutd  be  better  if  loiir 
philosophers  would  spend  their  time  in  pi-omoting  the  wel- 
liire  of  those  they  know  exist  and  can  iH'nefit,  and  not  gail 
about  the  universe  in  search  of  imaginary  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  inaccessible  worlds," 
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Yet,  witli  due  subn)if«ion  to  our  Utilitarian,  I  certainly 
tliiiik  llic  Essay  on  the  "Plurality  of  Worlds  "may  subserve 
:i  very  useful  purpose;  and  if  it  bad  been  a  Utile  differently 
eonxtnicted,  I  tbink  it  U'ould  Lave  read  us  lessons  entirely 
uTiexceptionable, —  as  it  even  now  teaches  us  many  valuable 
ones,  I  thought  before  I  dipped  into  it  (judging  from 
rc|iorl  merely),  that  it  was  an  ironical  arginncnt,  deisigned, 
n"t  seriously  to  call  in  question  llie  probability  of  a  "  Plu- 
rality oflVorlds," —  n  conclusion  which  no  many  analogies 
liivor,  and  which  will,  I  suppose, be  always  adopted  by  nine- 
tfi  111  IS  of  mankind,  —  bnt  to  show  pliilosophcre  how  little 
llicy  really  know  about  the  matter,  and  how  little  reason 
tbci'e  was  for  the  confidence  and  dogmatism  with  wliicli 
rosmologists  have  often  chattered  about  such  subjects.  I 
say  there  was  ample  ground  for  reading  the  world  sucli  a 
IcsKon ;  for  really  the  conceit  of  modem  science  had  been 
getting  on  at  such  a  rate  wltli  its  "  fire  mists,"  its  "condensa- 
lions  "  of  "  subtle  Uuid  matter,"  and  its  theories  of  "  nclnilre" 
conKolidnting  into  stars,  that  thousands  began  to  tliink  it 
w;w  the  easiest  tiling  in  the  world  to  make  a  world ;  nay, 
that  they  could  even  see  them  u-malhiy.  I  almost  fancy 
some  of  our  wise  cosmogonists  would  hardly  have  blushed 
to  head  a  cliaptcr  in  n  similar  way  with  one  in  Knicker- 
bocker's "  Ili-ilory  of  Now  York," — "Showing  how  lliat 
the  creation  of  a  world  is  by  no  ineana  bo  difficult  a  matter 
as  lia-s  been  sometimes  imagined." 

On  rcailing  the  book,  however,  though  I  think  it  does 
convey  Ftoinc  sneli  reproof*  very  forcibly,  I  fiiiil  many  pxs- 
Kiges  wliivli  look  a*  if  the  author  seriously  designed,  not 
merely  to  challenge  pro4h  of  ingenious  and  plausible  hyjKith- 
escs,  or  rebuke  the  confidence  with  which  ibey  have  been 
niainlaineil,  Imt  to  show  that  llicrc  is  really  n  prepondirr- 
ancc  of  argnnu-nt  in  favor  of  the  liy]Hithesis  that  other 
worlds  arc  uol  inhabit ed.     On  the  other  hand,  hi.s  opponent. 
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the  Reviewer,  eccms  to  mo  to  speak  as  much  too  dogmati- 
cally on  the  other  eidc ;  he  layx  much  raoro  stress  on  some 
Scripture  phra^s  than  they  will  bear;  nor  docs  lie  sufli- 
ctcntly  remember, — when  he  gives  his  scientific  conjectures 
of  what  is  certainly  possible  enough,  or  even  probable 
enough,  — that  the  question  which  the  author  of  the  "  Plu- 
rality "  constantly  urges,  is  not  what  may  be,  but  what  is  ; 
not  what  niay  possibly  be  true,  but  what  is  jlvitw^t  about 
the  matter. 

That  is  assuredly  httle  enough,  Wc  know  but  little  even 
"of  our  next-door  neighbor"  —  the  moon  ;  and  what  we 
<li>  know  seems  to  have  pietty  well  convmced  astronomers 
that  kIic  is  not  inhabited ;  wc  at  the  snnic  time  know  that 
our  earth  ccrtamly  is.  These  are  the  only  two  worlds  of 
whose  condition,  relatively  to  this  subject,  we  are  entitled 
to  siieak  with  any  measure  of  confidence;  so  that  the  d.ita 
seem  lamentably  meagre  for  ,1  sweeping  gencraliiaiion  cither 
w.iy.  The  problem,  in  fiict,  seems  to  be  much  like  this ;  — 
Given  one  world  which  is  cvrtainly  inhabited,  and  one  other 
which  most  probably  is  not(  to  discover  wl. ether  other 
worlds  are  inhabited  or  not.  This  sounds  to  me  about  as 
]>romising  as  tins;  —  Given  one  river  which  ha&  fish,  and 
another  which  has  none ;  to  discover  whether  other  livers, 
of  which  nothing  is  known,  have  fish  or  not ;  —  a  ho[)efnl 
problem  for  apriori  speculation! 

Yet,  after  all,  though  we  know  nothing  about  the  matter, 
I  suppose  all  the  books  in  the  world  will  not  i)rcvent,  men 
from  bc-iiig  of  a  \ery  confident  jiersuasion, — argiiing  from 
general  analogy,  —  that  the  worlds  above  us  are  not  all 
empty  solitudes;  but,  like  our  onfl^either  already,  or  des- 
tined to  be,  the  abodes  of  life. 

Nevertheless,  to  show  how  little  we  Anoir  of  the  matter, 
the  hypothesis  of  the  author  of  tlie  "  Plmality  "  or  tli.it  of 
his  op|M«irnt  iiiay  lie  absolutely  true';  anil,  again,  l«)ih  m;iy 
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1)0  parti:il!y  tnio.  It  may  bo  tliiit  evciy  one  of  llic  worlds 
jiichiikI  us  \i  ill  tlio  prcMlkament  in  wliii-h  tlic  niKhor  of  tlic 
'■I'liimlily"  po  ingciiioiisly  argues  this  worUl  miisl  Imvi; 
hpi'ii  luillions  of  years  before  life  npinarcil  in  it.  Even  if 
ih  xif/iied  \o  Ijc  tlic  aboiles  of  life,  tlu-y  may  be  only  biiild- 
iTis,  not  built ;  not  yet  lenantable  —  the  scafToliIing  all  Rlill 
jil'out  tliem;  the  cai'i>ciitcr,  iipbolslerer,  ami  )iaiiitei-,  not 
vii  ailinitteJ ;  or,  if  I  may  change  the  figiirc,  tho  "  trust " 
of  these  worlds  may  Btill  be  a-baking,  or  riilber  coo/rni/,  if 
thai  he  tlie  approved  seientifie  inoilo  in  whirli  the  trust  of 
worlds  is  nia-le.  Our  viorhl  »».(y  be  the  only  one  iho- 
ixiuijhly  fitted  up.  On  the  other  liatiil,  for  aught  wo  know, 
this  limy  l>e  the  hi.«t  that  was  finished  ;  while  they  all  may 
liiive  rejoiced  in  the  completion  of  the  process  myriads  of 
ages  ago!  Even  the  moon  herself;  on  that  side  of  which 
wo  know  nothing,  may  be  a  jutradise,  and  full  of  lia]>py  in- 
liabitauts ;  and  the  side  which  alono  we  see,  may  be  the 
rocky  foundations  of  Iier  other  glorious  hemisphere  —  an 
"ArabLi  Petnea"  bordering  an  "  Arabia  Felix,"  There 
miti/  be  in  other  worlds  no  life  as  yet ;  tiiere  matf  be  only 
forms  of  miimal  life  inferior  to  man  ;  there  tiiai/  be  rational- 
ity (enjoined  with  the  most  diverse  orgaiiiattioii  from  ours, 
—  mtelligciice  essentially  like  om-s,  but  iiidiHiiitely  suiwrior 
or  indefinitely  hiferior  to  it ;  there  mtii/  bo  lH.'ingH  with  only 
one  sense  or  two,  and  there  witiy  l>o  others  like  Voltaire's 
Little  JIan  of  S.itum,  or  like  "  Micronicgas"  himself,  with 
fifty  senses,  and  a  knowleilgc  of  "  three  hunthcd  cjwenf  ial 
pr.)iwi1ic8  of  matter  ;"  tlici-o  HiwylMj  raliimal  crcatnres,  in 
<'a('h  of  the  various  plai^^  adnpttd  by  s|Htial  organ  i  Kit  ion 
to  their  physi>.-al  conditJnl  of  hghl  niid  heat,  and  ]ut:d  )>o- 
simm  in  the  univcn*,  —  affording,  amidst  essential  nnily  of 
phm  conj'iiiieil  wilh  endless  mixlificatious  m  e\M*ii(ion, 
pr.H.fs  ..f  ilii-  iiic-Nhaiisiiblt  ftrtitity  of  ihc  Dniiic  hiveiitimi, 
the  "m:uii"u:.l  »iMloin  of  God;"   and  tlicic  mi/y  bo,  to 
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]>rovL'  tliiil  "  manifold  wisdom"  yet  more  conspicuously,  not 
only  ratiuuulity  like  onrs,  bnt  even  a  jihyEiL'nl  organuattioa 
like  ours  too,  in  ]>tanets  most  dissimilarly  ^tuatetl  in  refers 
cncc  to  tlic  sun,  and  most  dissimilarly  constituted  in  them- 
selves ;  —  and  tliis  by  means  of  a  modification  of  their  sec- 
oiiilary  laws ;  of  a  wpceial  )>liysical  api)aratiis,  whieti,  for 
an^lit  we  know,  may  make  Slercurj'  as  cool,  and  Sattirn  an 
warm,  as  the  >Iarlh.  So  that,  on  the  one  liaiid,  while  the 
plancljt  are  dilleri'ntly  placed  n-latively  to  the  ceutrc  of  iho 
syslom,  they  may  hine  iiihahitants  organized  very  differ- 
ently from  ourselves  yet  exquisitely  adapted  to  t/tem  /  or 
they  may  have  itihahitants  like  oni-selvcs,  in  virtue  of  dis- 
tinct adajvtation  of  their  own  Iwal  hiwsto  such  inhabitants; 
or,  whieli  again  is  lerj-  jxiAsible, both  these snpposltions  may 
be  true  in  diflerent  ))ortiotis  of  the  universe,  and  thus  eon- 
jointiy  illustrate  the  infinitude  of  the  divine  resources. 
Here  is  a  "  (ileutifii!  assoitnient"  of  conjectures,  any  one  of 
whii-h  may  be  true  ;  nay,  all  of  them  at  the  very  same  time, 
in  dilfereiit  regions  of  space !  But  as  to  what  is  I'lioten, 
(hinonslrabk  —  how  much  is  it  ?  .- 

The  folks  of  other  worlds,  —  supposing  those  TTorlds  to 
be  iuhaliited,  —  wliat  would  they  Kiy  if  they  knew  that  we 
aro  writing  books  and  waging  strenuous  controversies  as 
to  their  iwssibic  existence  ?  I  fancy  they  would  bo  inclined 
to  say  of  us,  "The  inhabitants  of  that  little  world  can  have 
very  little  to  do,  since  they  can  find  time  for  the  aetivt, 
pui-suit  of  such  visionarj'  speculations! "  But  what  would 
they  say  if  they  found  that,  in  these  and  in  many  other 
eijiially  conjectural  inquiries,  pliil^^thcrs  could  not  refrain 
from  vehement  ohjnrgation  anIKuutual  reproaches?  — 
BOinelimes  even  lost  their  tcnijicr,  and  charged  eadi  other 
with  absnrdily  and  stnpidity?  —  nay,  with  grave  tenden- 
cies to  "Atheism,"  if  others  did  not  "dream  the  samo 
dream"  as  they?     3Iethinka  our  planetary  friends  would 
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Kxy,  lIi:U  iliL-  "  Know  Tlijwif,"  whU-h  was  saul  so  long  sign 
to  have  " dfsicmlo J  from  lie.tvcn,"  still  remains  tlicrt- ;  and 
tliat,  wliatover  tlse  our  iiliiiosuplicrs  have  siicci-eJod  in 
filcliiiig  from  oilier  worlds,  they  had  at  least  lull  that  Ih;- 

Iiiiid  tliem 

Ever  jours,  etc. 

K.  £.  II.  a. 


LETTER    LXXXVIII. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

Mv  HEAR  Friend, 

On  ivenUeeting  what  I  wrote  the  other  day,  I  half  ro- 
pont  of  some  of  the  sentiments  I  e\|>ressed.  I  laughed  a 
liltlc  at  the  liusy  idleness  whieh  simls  us  all  roaming  into 
other  worlds  when  we  have  so  much  to  do  in  ihiii, 
and  Ko  litilo  time  to  do  it  in,  and  perlm}>B  it  does  look 
rather  whiinsieal ;  yet,  in  calmly  com|>uting  not  only  the 
pleasure  hut  the  benefit  of  the  honrs  I  have  s{>ent  with  my 
two  anthons  I  nra  by  no  means  sure  that  they  have  not 
been  wisely  spent.  If  they  have  not  given  mo  knowlc<1ge, 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  not  given  me  what  is  better. 
How  elevating  is  even  speculation,  —  if  we  bo  at  all  solier 
and  modest,  —  on  suih  a  theme!  What  can  so  teach  ns 
huniiltiy,  —  our  insignificance  and  weaknesw,  —  as  sueh  a 
llille  tour  through  the  universe!  How  does  even  that  ig- 
noninee,  in  which  we  are  nl  last  compelled  to  acijuicM-u 
insiruet  n.«  yet  more  un^undly  than  our  limite<l  knowl- 
edge! Ilow  cnnoblin^Tro  those  thoughts  that  "wander 
tlintugh  infinity,"  —  at  least  nilsing  ns  hImivc  this  worhl  if 
tlK-y  lantii'l  reveal  to  us  the  condition  of  other  worlds! 

And  even  if  ever  so  unpnifiiable,  yet  how  inevitable,  is 
the  curiosity  which  impels  man  to  such  speeulations !  ,  Who 
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can  resist  them  ?  Wlio  can  look  up  to  the  glittering  lights 
which  steal  out  at  solemn  eventide,  or  blaze  out  all  over 
the  azure  arch  on  a  frosty  uight,  without  asking  the  qaes« 
lions  which  these  authors  strive  to  solve,  or  feeling  himself 
the  better  for  meditation  on  them  ? 

.Vnd  if  there  be  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  depend  on 
it  they  feel  much  as  we  do.  If  there  are  folks  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  moon,  —  my  word  for  it,  they  have  scrambled 
up  to  tlie  ridge  which  divides  their  hemisphere  from  that 
seen  by  us,  and  i)eered  (even  tliough  they  should  risk  their 
necks  by  it)  down  on  the  earth ;  —  to  them  a  glorious  lamp, 
about  thirteen  times  the  size  of  the  full  moon,  hanging  mo- 
tionless in  their  sky!  Yes,  I  see  it  all ;  their  pliilosophers 
are  full  of  conjectures  about  us,  and  have  absolutely  settled 
it  in  their  minds  that  so  beautiful  an  orb  must  be  the  abode 
of  innocence  and  happiness! 

We  know  they  are  a  little  mistaken  in  this  matter ;  but 
tlien,  alas !  may  not  we  be  too,  when  we  speculate  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  about  the  diffusion  of  happiness,  as  well  as  life, 
in  other  worlds !  This,  I  confess,  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
mal thoughts  which  arrest  us  in  our  speculations  on  the 
'•'  Plurality  of  Worlds."  We  are  apt  to  imagine  these  beau- 
1*1  fnl  abodes  of  light  not  only  full  of  life,  but  of  felicity  also. 
How  far  may  "distance  lend  enchantment  to  the  view?'' 
How  far,  as  in  other  excursions  of  fancy,  may  we  be  the 
dupes  of  the  seeming  fair  and  beautiful  ?  Do  the  shadovis 
of  evil  lie  as  deep  on  the  surface  of  those  shining  orbs,  in 
spite  of  their  radiant  exterior  to  us,  as  we  know  they  do  on 
our  M'orld,  though  the  folks  in  td^moon  may  be  felicitat- 
ing us  on  our  sj)lendor,  and  the  poets  of  Venus  returning 
the  compliments  of  our  own  to  her,  by  sojinetteering  us  as 
an  "  island  of  the  blest  ?  "  It  will  not  do  to  dwell  on  this 
side  of  the  speculation;  so  let  us  come  back,  my  friend, 
while  M'e  are  still  onlv  the  wiser  for  our  transient  flights 
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tliroiijih  space,  to  tli«  little  circle  of  present  duty,  and  leave 
tin-  lllll-^til>^^  wl'  "Evil"  to  Iiiiii  who  has  sail  that  "svi-ix't 
thiiius  hflonK  to  (loil ;  but  the  tilings  that  arc  reveale<I,  to 
lis  ;iiiil  lo  our  thildreii;"  anil  lie  /nu  revealed  that  "Ho 
will  make  all  tilings  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
luve  Uim." 

Yoora  ever  oficctioDateljr, 

B.  K.   II.   O. 

P.  S.  —  On  reflection,  toAy  should  this  matter  of  the 
Plurality  of  Worlds  be  so  long  and  so  doubtfully  disputed  ? 
117*1/  should  we  have  mere  conjectures,  when  "moflem 
science"  can  BO  easily  give  us  certainty?  Wliy  does  not 
''  clairvoyance  "  settle  the  matter  for  us  ?  What  is  the  use 
of  it,  if  it  cannot  determine  such  a  trifling  controversy? 
All  tiiat  a  cla'inoj'ant  has  to  do  is  to  ]>ut  himself  en  rapport 
with  Sfeix-nry  or  Venus ;  and  he  can  teli  us  nil  about  tho 
thin-r-  As  n<>[>efiil  Hays  in  tho  "  Pilfirim's  Progress,"  "  ^Vliy 
should  I  remain  in  this  dungeon,  when  I  have  a  key  in  my 
bosom  which  will  open  all  the  wards  in  Giant  Desjialr's 
cawtle."  So  pay  /;  why  should  we  remain  ignorant  on 
this  (juestion  of  the  "PluniHty  of  Worlds,"  while  there  are 
elairvoy antes  in  the  land?  And  there  is  tho  more  indnee- 
nient,  surely,  for  these  knowing  ones  to  speak,  inasmuch  aa 
they  must  have  it  all  their  own  way;  none  can  oontrsidict 
them,  unless,  indeed  (which  is  but  too  probable), they  con- 
tradict one  another.  If  they  tell  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  • 
Ju|iiter  have  two  heads  and  ten  eyes,  pray,  my  dear  frieml, 
can  you  or  I  deny  it?  Hut  I  forget;  the  thing  is  already 
dont.' ;  sec  the  rcvelatia||^('  the  "  Poaghkee)iBie  Seer,"  and 
you  will  find  everj-thing  plain.  The  inhabitants  of  Jnpitcr, 
ill  particular,  are  duly  described,  anatomically,  physiologi- 
cally, mentally,  atnl  morally.  After  this  who  but  must  Im 
sur]irised  that  the  controversy  between  our  pldlosopbers 
should  go  on? 
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I  wis))  our  clainoynDtcs,  in  tliG  meantime,  vonltl  just 
Comles«'inl  to  tcU  us  n  ln-tlier  .Vu^tria  is  meilitating  trcaclw 
cr}-  this  coming  i^iiiiit^,  niul  hon'  nifiiiy  troops  and  what 
innnitiuiis  arc  at  this  inomont  in  SchnstopoL  Strange  p«M!- 
vcrsonesa  of  those  gifted  beings !  They  can  tell  ns  all  sorts 
of  useless  things:  liow  Sir.  Jlruu-n  is  em]>loyeil,  in  the  two 
pair  of  Btaire'  l>ai-k,  \o  10,  of  any  street  in  London ;  what 
Sir  Jolin  Franklin  was  doing  on  such  a  day  at  the  North 
Pole  ;  what  ijort  of  ci-ealnres  inhabit  Jupiter ;  and  yet  tliey 
won't  let  U8  know  anything  that  isof  any  earthly  use  to  us. 
Ilow  can  tliey  wonder  that  men  arc  seejitieal  as  to  their 
l»owers,  when  they  will  not  exercise  them  to  any  pnrpose  ? 
And  strangely  blind  nuist  they  be  to  their  own  interests! 
What  would  not  the  "  Times  "  give  for  such  a  specimen  of 
"Our  own  CoiTCspondent  1 " — what  would  not  govern- 
ment g^vo  for  sueh  an  agent !     In  the  name  of  common 

Kcnse,  try  and  persuade  your  clairvoyant  friend,  T.  S , 

to  do  something  for  us. 


LETTER   LXXXIX. 

TO   KEV.   C.   ELLIS. 

Arras,  jDly,  1851. 
My  DEAR  Ellis, 

I  think  you  would  not  casuy  imagine  how  a  p.irt  of  hast 
evening  was  spent.  Well,  I  will  tell  yon.  At  the  modest 
little  taOk  <Chotc  at  the  Bi-odiek  Anns  (there  might  have 
been,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  of  iu  present),  I,  with  some 
others,  w.ts  w.itcliing  the  progress  of  a  discussion  between 
two  of  the  party,  on  a  subject  which  I  imagine  they  would 
not  have  eftosen  to  discuss  in  such  a  ]>laec,  in)r,  I  dare  s:iy, 
before  an  audicn<'c  of  strangers.  But  they  got  insensibly 
embroiled,  and  at  last  urged  each  other  on  to  give  the  most 
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undisguised  ex])rcssion  of  opinion.  The  rest  of  us  gradu- 
nlly  lell  our  eoniinouplace  chat  to  listen  to  them,  except 
two,  wlio  seemed  to  think  the  discourse  either  not  interest- 
ing or  not  important  enough  to  detain  them.  "And  what 
was  the  subject?"  you  will  ask.  Oh!  a  mere  bagatelle, 
my  dear  friend, in  these  enlightened  days;  —  it  was  simjily 
whether  or  not  there  be  a  God  !  or  whether  man  alone,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  the  privilege  of  conscious  intelligenco 
a!ul  personal  importance  in  the  universe !  Of  the  two  com- 
batants, one  was  an  Atheist,  and  the  other  a  Deist. 

Confess,  now,  that  you  would  not  have  guessed  that  such 
a  subject  would  have  been  discussed  at  a  table  d^  hole.  I 
will  add  that  you  would  not  often  hear  it  more  acutely  dis- 
cussed in  a  college.  Among  the  four  oi  five  of  us  who 
became  giadually  interested  listeners,  was  a  citizen  of  Glas- 
gow,—  a  plain  Christian  man,  who  had  probably  never 
heard  such  undisguised  impieties  so  calmly  avowed  and 
discussed  iK'fore.  lie  sat,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  sort  of 
fascination  of  horror,  yet  a  highly  interested  and  intelligent 
listener;  for  to  many  a  Scotchman  a  little  bitof  "meta- 
pheesyks  '  is  as  dear  as  "  oatmeal  parritch."  As  he  listened 
to  the  reckless  challenging  of  truths,  which  seemed  to  him 
clear  as  the  light,  and  infinitely  more  precious,  he  reminded 
me  oP  nothing  so  much  as  a  bird  under  the  fascination  of  a 
serpent.  At  the  close,  however,  he  broke  in  with  a  very 
decisive  expression  of  his  opinion,  and  showed  that,  how- 
ever he  might  have  l>een  fixed  for  a  while  by  the  rattle- 
snake gaze  of  a  live  Atheist,  he  was  not  going  to  ju(np 
down  his  throat.  ^ 

And  what  was  the  general  result,  yon  will  ask,  of  the 
conlioversy  ?  Did  it  not  end,  as  nu>st  others  end,  In  con- 
viiuing  nobody? 

IVrhaps  so;  —  but   not   in   confuting    nobody.      Each 
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was    victorious,  tiiumpliantlj-   victorious,  in  ilcfeatiog  his 

0)>[>OIIUIlt. 

The  issiiu  was  a  little  like  that  vvhieh,  accordingto  Sully, 
attended  a  certain  stratagem  in  the  vara  of  the  League. 
The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Ville-Franclic  went  out  at 
night  to  Biiri)rise  iho  neighboring  town  of  MontjKuaer. 
Tliat  very  sainc  night,  Uio  good  folks  of  Montparicr  liail 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  snqiriso  the  town  of  Villo- 
Frj>nelic !  Each  j>artj-  accoutred  a  suflicient  force,  and  each 
t<x>k  a  different  route;  each  found  the  enemy's  quarters 
obligingly  vacated  for  the  otiior's  benefit ;  and  when  morn- 
ing dawned,  each  parly  found  itself  at  once  succeasful  and 
unsucecssfnl  —  victorious  and  defeated!  "On  pilla,  on  se 
gorgoa  do  butin  ;  tout  Ic  mondc  sc  crut  heureux  jusqu'ii  co 
<)nc  le  jour  ayant  pam,  Ics  deux  villcs  couiiui-eut  Icur  me- 
lirise," 

Among  other  things,  the  Deist  affirmed  that  he  had  an 
"  intuitional  couscionsncss  "  of  tlic  Infinite  and  of  the  Deity, 
Tlie  Atheist  denied  that  he  was  conscious  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Xow,  when  one  finite  mind  declared  that  it 
had  consciousness  of  the  infinite,  and  another  finite  minil 
denied  it  had  any  such  consciousness,  it  is  liai-d  to  sec  how 
the  controversy  could  go  any  further  in  that  direction; 
—  unless  indood  the  Deist  had  told  the  Atheist  that  ho 
Ued;  which  I  suppose  would  not  have  ended,  but  rather 
changed  the  nature  of,  the  controversy. 

The  Deist  then  got  on  to  the  old  and,  as  I  believe,  irro- 
fnigable  argument  of  the  "  Marks  of  Design  "  in  the  uni- 
verse and  everj'  thing  in  it,  and  which,  he  contended,  prove 
an  "  intelligent  author." 

Tlie  Allieist  did  not  deny  that  there  were  plenty  of 
marks  of  design  ;  that  Is  just  such  things  as  ilesiffii^  sujv 
jjosiug  the  universe  the  work  of  an  intelligent  author,  wouliX 
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liavc  oxliibitcd;  but  ho  affirmed  with  the  great  Comte, 
that  though  the  adajytations  of  things,  one  to  another,  were 
infinite,  they  were  not  really  indicative  of  design  at  all,  but 
were  simply  "  conditions  of  existence ;  *'  that  if  man's  eyes 
wore  not  so  and  so  constituted  (surely  an  undeniable  truth), 
he  would  not  see,  and  that  because  they  were  so  constituted, 
ho  ilkl  see  (equally  undeniable) ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  to 
be  said  I  Who  but  must  be  satisfied  with  so  clear  a  state- 
ment ? 

The  misfortune  is  that  it  explains  nothing,  but  leaves  the 
whole  argument  just  where  it  was.  I  must  do  my  Deist 
ihe  justice  to  say  that  he  exposed  this  sophism  admirably; 
he  showed  that  it  still  attributed  all  the  adaptations^  which 
Bceiu  to  indicate  design,  to  blind  chance  or  blind  necessity 
ehri>toned  with  a  "  new  nothing,"  an  unmeaning  name  ;  — 
it  being  still  asked,  how  so  many  conditions  of  existence 
came  so  happily  to  conspire ;  as  before  it  was  asked  how 
so  many  "  marks  of  design  "  came  to  exist  without  any 
designer?  He  also  remarked  that  manifold  adaptations 
art'  not  "conditions  of  being"  merely,  but  conditions  of 
Will-being;  that  man  doubtless  rowW exist  though  he  had 
a  se<.»re  of  defonnities  —  a  hump  on  his  back,  or  club  fwt ; 
—  that  he  coidd  put  food  into  his  stomach,  though  he  had 
no  palate  which  made  it  pleasant  to  do  so,  and  so  forth.  1 
:un  sure  he  handled  his  argument  capitally,  and,  I  thought, 
JSf.  C'omte  cut  a  very  sorry  figure. 

Hut  he  further  argued  that  supposing  all  these  n]>]>areni 
"  marks "  of  design,  apparent  only,  yet  the  mind  of  man 
was  so  constituted,  its  *'  conditions  "  of  logic  such,  that  the 
immense  majority  of  the  race  could  not  help,  for  the  life  of 
them,  judging  these  "adaptations"  to  be  the  eflftH-ts  of 
design  ;  that  this  was  confirmed  by  all  experience,  and  that 
therefore,  //"Atheism  was  the  tnith,  still  it  would  always 
Ik*  njected,  and  it.>  advocates  in  fact  might  as  well  keep 

33* 
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their  moiilha  shut.  He  affirmed  that  they  mvtt  alwa)-s  bo, 
ns  they  ever  hud  hccn,  a  \aiiishing  fraction  of  the  race. 
"  Meii  will  still  dispute,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  whether  thcro 
ever  was  an  Atheist  or  not.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  from 
all  liistor)'  ttmn  that  man,  however  he  got  it,  has  a  '  reli- 
gioHS  facuUij^  and  will  be  a  religions  animal." 

This  nettled  our  Atheist,  and  ho  retorted  very  cleverly, 
—  that  if  induction  from  the  phenomena  of  the  "  religions 
£iciilty  "  inferrwl  a  God,  it  equally  inferred  ten  thousaml, 
of  the  most  dissimilar  attributes  and  the  most  grotesque 
characteristics ;  that  the  Deist  must  take  the  induction  from 
the  phenomena  of  the  race  generally,  and  not  from  two  or 
three  Deists  in  a  comer,  who  wero  fond  of  stealing  their 
"Monotheism"  from  the  Bible  they  abjured,  and  then 
setting  up  as  original  oraelcs  ;  that  the  indications  of  reli- 
gious truth  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  phenomena  of 
entire  humanity,  and  tlie  incalculable  majority  of  men  in 
all  ages  have  been  gross  idolaters ;  now  if  so,  as  neither 
Atheist  nor  Deist  know  anything  of  a  doctrine  of  '  human 
corruption,"  but  deny  any  such,  it  miLst  be  inferred  that 
the  "  religious  faculty,"  as  its  general,  that  is,  normal  mani- 
festation, jwinted  only  to  Gods,  which,  for  aught  we  can 
sec,  arc  little  better  than  none!  From  the  Dbhit's  "stand- 
]Miirit "  it  was  difficult  to  reply  to  this. 

But  when  the  Atheist  came  to  demand  the  comjAetion 
of  the  Deist's  bystcra,  and  to  ask  how  much  he  could  i-er- 
Uly  of  God;  what  were  His  aspects  towards  man;  wh:it 
■nan's  poiulion  and  duties ;  what  man's  origin  and  destinies ; 
whether  ho  k'os  immortal  or  not,  and  so  on :  in  a  word, 
when  he  came  to  press  the  Deist  on  points,  without  a  solu- 
tion of  which  his  theory  of  a  deity,  to  such  a  being  as  man, 
IS  stark  naught,  ignorance  left  him  in  as  sorry  a  plight  as 
bis  adversary  had  been. 

"  Power  and  wisdom  palpably  present  in  the  universe ; 
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powlness,  extensively;" — ho  could  get  no  further  than 
tliitl.  To  all  the  questions  man  feels  so  intensely  iiitorcHted 
ill,  he  coulil  answer  onlyhy  conjectures  and  a3SUin[>lions, 
nnil  these  the  Atheist  twitted  him  with  oflon  filchin<r  from 
the  Hihie  lie  derided.  "You  may  see,"  said  he,  "how 
Uiilu  m»Ti  knows  on  such  suhjccts  hy  looking  nt  him  as  he 
\\:i-i  hi'eu  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every 
ilKiiisind  siiico  liistory  began;  you  may  seo  how  little  ho 
knows,  niul  how  hiindly  he  ho]>es  and  fears,  on  thoso  sub- 
ji'i'ls.  Anil  yon  cannot,  as  the  Christian  cau,  talkof  dopiav- 
ily,  —  for  you,  like  me,  deny  it," 

On  the  whole,  the  Scotchman  was  delighted  with  the 
iviiie  of  the  controversy.  "Ye  arc  twa  stalwart  chiels," 
said  he,  —  "  nao  doot  o'  that ;  ye  are  like  twa  fighting  hulls 
(if  liashan  that  have  got  their  horns  sac  fast  locked,  that  it 
is  hanl  to  sec  how  they  arc  to  get  loose,  except  by  jiulhug 
ilk  itlier's  heads  aff.  Fiuth,  iiiid  I  dinna  ken  that  it  wad 
nmi^klc  matter.  Hut  ye  hae  proveil  oiio  thing,  ony  way  j 
iliiit  I  eanna  afford  to  do  without  my  Bible." 

I  c-ont'css  I  felt  nmcli  the  same.    It,  and  it  alone,  so  ikr 
a-*  I  know,  NUii|>lcmcnts  the  meagre  truth  of  Deism,  an<l 
eniihles  us  to  baffle,  if  we  cajinot  wholly  remove,  the  diffi. 
ciiltics  which  chiefly  provoke  to  AthcisR). 
Yours  very  truly, 


LETTER   XC. 

TO  THE  HAUK. 
Mv    DKAR  Ec.LIS^ 

]  wish  1  couliI  gratify  yow  by  complying  with  your  re- 
(|iicst,  and  give  the  very  words  of  the  entire  dlalt^^uc  to 
which  1  referred  in  tiiy  hut  letter ;  for  it  *-!a  very  iustruo- 
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tivc  and  Interesting.  But  it  ii  imjxissiblc  to  recall  it  ex- 
actly, nor  can  I  pretend  to  give  you  in  full  e\cfi  that  part 
of  the  argiiiucnt  for  wlucli  you  more  particularly  ask,  and 
in  wbieli  you  seem  to  be  so  niHch  interested:  I  mean  that 
in  which  the  Atheist  replied  to  the  Deist's  undeniably 
strong  argnment  derived  from  the  religious  manifestations 
of  liuinan  nature  in  general,  Tlic  retort  would  bo  easily 
evaded  by  you  or  ine,  or  any  Christian,  but  from  the  stand- 
jwiiit  of  the  Deist  who  ignored  the  fhet  of  aught  abnonnal 
in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature,  it  seemed  to  luc, 
(what  the  Deist's  silcnco  confessed  it  to  be,)  quite  unau- 
BwcrabJe.  But,  though  I  cannot  recall  all  the  arguments 
used,  still  less  the  expressions,  you  will  not  l>c  far  out  if  you 
imagine  the  dialogue  proceeding  somewhat  on  this  wise  : 

The  Deist,  as  I  to)d  you,  went  on  triumphantly  for  some 
time  with  his  argument  from  induction,  and  I  confess  I 
could  hardly  sec  how  it  could  he  contested  ;  when  his  ad- 
versary said,  very  quietly,  "  You  believe  that  the  human 
inind  is  so  consCituted  as  to  believe  the  existence  of  a 
God?" 

"Assuredly,"  said  the  other. 

"  That  is,  you  believe  that  man  was  endowed  with  a 
miiul  framed  in  sncli  a  way  that  he  could  not  hut  arrive,  in 
tlie  course  of  its  normal  development,  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
being ! " 

"  Certainly." 

*'And  yon  believe  that  man  is  now  just  what  he  was  ^^■hen 
created.  You  do  not  believe  thai  he  has  fallen  from  an 
originally  higher  state;  you  reject  all  the  &btes  of  the 
'  Golden  Age,'  the  transient  '  Paradise '  of  Ckrnesis,  and  all 
the  other  fables  by  which  so-called  revelations  affect  to  ac- 
coimt  for  the  phenomena  of  prcsmncd  moral  deterioration 
on  the  part  of  miserable  humanity." 

"  I  acknowledge  that  I  reject  them  all. 
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"  For  yon  arc  the  disciple  of  Reason  alone,  and  have 
notliinLT  to  do  with  Revelations?" 

**  Nothing." 

"  What  idea  of  God  does  that  Reason,  thus  innate  in 
you,  instruct  you  to  form  of  the  Deity  ?" 

"Tliat  lie  is  One,  Infinite,  Etenial,  Uncaused,  Oinni- 
prosent,  Omnipotent,  and  |)erfectly  Benevolent." 

'*  Is  (hat  the  idea  which  so  inany  as  one  out  of  a  million 
ol  our  race  have  formed  ?  Is  it  not  the  conception  of  tfie 
verv  few  ?  On'e  God !  have  not  the  inmiense,  the  ovor- 
whelming  majority  of  mankind  believed  in  hundreds?  in 
tliousands?  Have  they  not  had  'gods  many  and  lords 
m  luy  ? '  Gods  coordinate  and  gods  subordinate  ?  Gods  of 
different  powers  in  the  universe  taken  jointly,  and  gods  of 
them  taken  separately  ?  Gods  of  all  objects  natural,  gods 
of  all  objects  artificial  ?  Monkey  divinities  and  cat  divin- 
ities, Kicred  cows  and  sacred  calves?  Divinities  he\m  with 
a  hatchet  out  of  a  block  of  wood,  and  equally  divine  blocks 
of  wood  without  even  the  hatchet  being  employed  upon 
them  ?  Nay,  has  not  man  made  out  of  the  very  same  block 
(as  the  Hebrew  prophet  said)  the  billet  that  kindles  his  fire, 
and  the  fuel  that  heats  his  oven,  and  the  God  which  ho 
bows  down  to  and  worships?  Has  not  the  Fetich ist  pros- 
trated hb  senseless  soul,  in  adoring  silence,  before  a  bit  of 
tinsel  or  a  glittering  pebble ;  and  has  not  the  Pantheist,  with 
equal  sense,  called  all  things  —  lobbies  and  tinsel  inclu«le<l 
—  the  Deity  collectively?  Tliough  it  is  sometimc^s  said 
that  man's  gods  are  usually  made  like  himself,  I  must  con- 
tend that  they  are  far  below  himself;  destitute  even  of  that 
npark  of  intelliprenco  which  himself  boasts  of  possessing. 
He  generally  takes  care  before  he  condescends  to  won«hip 
his  god  that  that  little  spark  of  reason  shall  !>e  put  out ! 
Or  rather,"  he  continued  sarcastically,  "  I  think  it  may  still 
be  said  that  man's  gods  arc  usually  a  little  above  him  — 
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simply  bocaiLio  thoy,  nt  nil  events,  navo  not  thought  them- 
eelees  divine,  nor  ivorshijipoil  what  themseh-en  have  tnnilc. 
An  Egyptian  may  adore  a  cat,  a  Brahmin  a  sacred  cow ; 
but  the  cat  and  the  cow  neither  believe  theniselies  divine 
nor  worship  one  another.  And  if  they  oonld  but  compre- 
Iiend  the  absurdity  of  wise  man's  genuflexions  and  offorinirs, 
they  would  certainly  break  out  into  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  Inunanity,  and  indulge  in  a  hearty 
'gufiaw'  at  their  human  adorers.  Some  of  you  talk  about 
the  ncceasarj'  inference  that,  as  man  did  not  create  himsi'lf, 
he  must  owe  his  existence  to  a  God  who  is  uncaused  ;  rather, 
fi'om  man's  general  practice  through  all  races  and  all  ages, 
you  ought  to  argue  in  a  different  way,  and  say  tliat  it  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  inferences  of  man's  wise  head, 
that  a  god  must  be  created  before  it  is  to  be  adored :  for 
man,  you  see,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  devoully 
worshi|is  the  work  of  liis  own  fingers,  —  generally  clumsy 
enough!  Instead  of  Ins  gods  fabricating  him,  and  hence, 
having,  as  you  s:iy,  a  title  to  liis  worship,  he  creates  ?/»»*, 
and  then  adores  them  for  the  attributes  he  has  gratuitously 
bestowed.  You  seem  to  think  that  it  is  the  noruxil  con- 
dition of  mankind  to  breakout  into  the  iioetry, -^  sublime 
poetry,  I  admit,  —  of  the  Hebrew  bard,  as  he  ga/ed  on  the 
spectacle  of  the  starry  heavens  : —  '  'When  I  behold  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
wliicli  thou  liast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  liini,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?'  On 
the  contrarj-,"  said  he,  laughing,  as  he  pursued  the  contrast 
of  men  in  general,  "man  when  he  has  surrounded  himself 
with  his  artificwl  divine  deformities,  the  divine  monsters  he 
has  tui-ned  out  of  his  own  workshop,  his  little  grotesque 
images  of  clay,  wood,  or  stone,  and  c(»itenipUte8  their  ngly 
perfect  ions  —  seeni.s  lo  say  to  the  frigKts  — '  When  I  bL-l.uld 
the  idoLs  which  wy  lingers  liavo  made  —  what 
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comparison  ? '  And  sure  enough  he  may  well  ask  the 
<liu*sti<)n.  Now  it*  you  say  that  the  bulk  ot'tiie  species  have 
h)uke(l  bovoncl  these  works  of  their  hands,  and  have  reeoir- 
ni/A'd  a  supreme  God  under  these  fantastic  forms,  I  deny, 
1.  Tliat  many  of  them  have;  2.  That  of  those  who  Jiave 
aeknowledi^ed  that  there  are  ranks  and  orders  amon<j  their 
divinities,  very,  very  few  have  even  approximated  to  that 
eomprehensive,  and  I  will  even  add,  sublime  abstraction  by 
which  you  liave  defined  the  Deity.  ^Vs  to  the  absolute 
Alonotheists,  —  they  have  ever  beoii  a  most  miserable 
minoritv.  Even  those  who  have  looked  bevond  subonli- 
nate  deities  in  any  sense,  and  acknowledged  a  Father  of 
G(^<ls  and  Men, — such  as  Jupiter,  for  examjile,  (by  my 
faith,  he  was  the  father  of  a  good  many  of  them,  by  all  ac- 
counts —  the  name  was  not  ill-bestowed,)  have  been  com- 
paratively iow.  As  to  Jupiter,  as  generally  conceived,  who 
would  not  just  as  soon  have  worshipj>ed  any  of  the  rabble 
that  filled  his  01}inpus,  as  tliat  old  roue!  The  sort  of 
Supreme  God  recognized  by  some  Polytheists  has  been  far 
enough  from  resembling  that  notion  you  have  given  of  Ilim, 
an<I  which  I  suspect  you  have  stolen  from  Closes  and  the 
]>ible,  like  the  rest  of  you  Deists.  But  as  for  the  m(is8  — 
the  idea  that  these — the  myriads  of  gross  i<lolaters  —  have 
risen,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  grovelling,  crawUng  su|>er- 
stitions,  to  the  conception  of  such  a  (iod  as  yon  define,  is 
absurd ;  the  mere  circumstance  that  thev  are  idolaters 
j>rovcs  that  such  conceptions  are  veiled  to  them.  To  tell 
me  that  a  man  has  any  sublime  ideas  of  an  infinite  s[>iritual 
Creator,  an  infinite  Monarch  of  the  universe,  when  he  is  all 
the  while  moping  and  mowing  in  adoration  of  a  monkey,  or 
a  block  of  his  own  hewing,  is  nonsense.  I  can  understand 
a  little  what  you  mean  (though  I  deny  its  force  as  argu- 
ment) when  you  talk  of  looking  up  from  Xature  to  Nature's 
God :  I  understand  what  you  mean  when  you  talk  of  rising 
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from  '  effects  to  causes '  —  though  I  deny  that  the  one  are 
effects,  and  that  tlie  '  causes '  are  !Ui j-  other  tiian  imaginary: 
hut  that  idolatei-s  —  wlio  are  the  bulk  of  mnnkiiid  —  g)iould 
'  look  up '  from  the  idols  of  their  oicn  making,  to  Xatiiro's 
God,  —  that  is,  from  '  effects '  which  they  worship  as  causes 
to  a  Supreme  Cause  of  all  things, — is  to  me  quite  incredible.'* 

"Well,  and  what  is  the  object  of  this  long  tirade?"  said 
the  other,  quite  innocently,  and  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  retort  preparing  for  him. 

"Why,  that  if  yoir  have  any  candor,  you  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  all  but  universal  idea  of  God  is  Dot  your  idea ; 
that  yonrs  is  the  idea  of  a  very_/eioy  that  in  the  ratio  of  a 
million  to  one,  the  notions  of  men  have  been  the  most 
enormous  and  grotesque  parodies  on  what  you  would  call 
the  Deity ! " 

"  Cerluinly  —  I  wont,  for  I  can't  deny  it ;  but  still  they 
have  had  the  idea  of  a  God ;  in  Iiamiony  with  the  condi- 
tions which  I  li;»vc  represented  as  a  fuudainental  law  of 
tlie  Iiuman  mind." 

"-IGod!  —  an  idea  of  ton  thousand  jou  mean.  TTAy 
did  you  say  you  inferred  that  the  formation  of  such  a  notion 
was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  constitution  of  the  human 
intellect  ?  " 

"Because  in  the  immense  majority  of  mankind,  we  find 
some  suth  idea  developed.  The  Atheists  are,  and  eier 
have  been,  such  a  miserable  minority." 

"And  just  so  I  s.ayof  the  Monotheista.  ^go,  if  I  grant 
that  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  human  mind  that  it 
should  fonn  some  conception  of  a  God,  —  because  it  is  the 
actual  condition  of  the  immense  majority  of  mankind  that 
they  have  it,  —  you  tniisff  in  like  manner,  grant  that  it  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  human  luind  that  it  should 
form  tnosl  various,  hideous,  ot/d,  grotesque,  imjtet^ect,  de- 
grading conceptions  of  a  God,  for  such  have  been  the  con- 
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ooplions,  sucli  they  are  still,  of  the  immenso  majority  of  the 
r:ici' ;  tliose  who  liave  resomhletl  you,  my  deistical  friend, 
lj:ivinuj  been  'a  most  miserable  minority.'  You  say  man  is 
as  he  was  created;  you  say  that  he  has  just  as  much  reason 
iind  conscience  as  he  ever  had ;  and  you  see  what  follows 
fmm  an  induction  oi  facts.  If  man  necessarily  forms  some 
idea  of  a  God  or  gods,  we  must  infer  by  parity  of  reason 
fmm  induct iofiy  that  he  must  ever  form  most  unwortliy 
and  dein'adin'?  notions  of  him.'' 

I  was  curious  to  see  how  the  Beist  would  reply  to  this 
arj^ument ;  I  c-onsidered  how  I  should  answer  it  myself  if 
I  were  in  his  i)lace.  If  I  believed,  as  he  did,  that  just  what 
(lod  had  created  man,  such  man  is  now ;  that  man  still 
framed  his  notions  of  God,  and  of  the  worship  due  to  Him, 
in  obedience  to  that  law  which  God  had  originally  imprt»ssed 
on  his  nature,  and  under  the  conditions  of  thought  origi- 
nally assigned;  it  was  hard,  in  the  face  of  such  general 
results,  to  infer  anything  else  than  that  either  God  had 
made  a  strange  mistake  in  constituting  human  nature, 
if  he  really  designed  it  to  have  that  just  and  consistent 
idea  of  Ilim  proclaimed  by  the  Deist ;  or  that  he  never 
designed  an}*thing  of  the  kind  ; —  or  that,  as  the  Bible  says, 
man  is  no  longer  what  God  made  him.  This  last  solution, 
our  Deist's  reason  had  thrown  asi<le  contemptuously ;  and 
no  outlet  to  the  ravine  of  rock  seemed  possi!)le  in  that 
direction.  I  looked  ever}'  way  carefully,  but  could  disci-m 
no  mode  of  escaping;  it  was  a  cul  de  sac  to  a  Deist. 

Thus  it  seemed  indisputable  that  the  Atheist  and  the 
Deist  were  both  perfectly  right ;  successful  in  confuting 
one  another,  without  the  possibility  of  escaping  counter- 
confutation.  Tlie  Deist  was  right  in  maintaining  that  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  human  mind  necessitate,  and  must 
ever  leati  to  the  adoption  of,  some  notions  of  a  Deity ;  be- 
cause from  induction  we  sec  that  in  the  immensely  greater 
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Dnmtrfr  of  cases,  they  have  done  so;  and  the  Athebt  vma 
right  in  maintiiinirig  ihiit  the  equally  universal  fact  of  man's 
having  formed  uotioiis  of  a.  Doity  utterly  dograiUng,  gro- 
tesque and  unworthy,  shows  that  this  also,  iu  the  majority 
of  cases,  is  the  inevitable  condition  of  the  human  mind, 
aspi-ovedbya  similar  induction  ;  so  that  itsoems  —  strange 
paradox !  —  that  man  is  generally  necessitated  to  discover  a 
God,  but  that  in  general  lie  will  be  auch  that  it  har<lly 
matters  two  buttons  whether  lie  be  discovered  or  not! 
"Therefore,"  said  the  disciple  of  M,  Conitc,  in  conclusion, 
"as  you  twit  me  with  the  usclcssness  of  my  mission,  and 
the  absurdity  of  attem]>ting  to  convert  mankind  to  my 
views  (which,  I  frankly  acknowledge,  have  ever  been  con- 
fined to  a  very  few),  you  must  ])crmit  me  to  remind  yon 
that  the  foily  of  your  efforts  for  the  illumination  of  man- 
kind is  equally  egi-e^ous.  Indeed,  those  who  have  held 
your  sublime  views  of  tbo  Deity, — pure  nionotheists, — 
have  been  scarcely  more  numerous  —  except  as  tbey  have 
derived  their  notions  from  the  Bible  revelation,  wliich  you 
reject  —  than  the  Atheists  themselves." 

My  deisticnl  friend  made  one  desperate  effort  to  recover 
his  ground;  but  it  was  very  slippery  —  and  he  fell.  I  had 
no  hojK!  of  his  maintaining  bis  footing ;  but  even  I  was 
fluqirised  at  the  little  he  could  reply  to  the  argument.  The 
Atheist  ]iursucd  his  advantage  and  said,  complaccnlly 
enough,  "  I  must,  nevertheless,  contend  that  you  arc  t-hiiryc- 
:ible  with  one  absurdity  from  which  I  am  fi-ec.  IJelicving 
iu  no  God,  and  that  the  human  mind  is  merely  an  assem- 
blage of  "conditions"  without  a  final  cause,  it  is  not  .it  all 
won<lerful  to  me  that  some  of  its  notions  should  be  sli-jinge, 
odil,  and  incongruous  ;  but  ii,  as  you  say,  man  was  fonneii 
Viy  that  superior  and  matchless  intelligence  you  adore ;  if 
he  is  now  what  that  intelligence  framed  liim,  and  eqnipiicd 
with  laws  of  thought  which  necessarily  dovelope  a  lvni>wK 
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odgc  of  the  Deity ;  how  is  it  tliat  he  should  every  where 
exhibit  llie  curious  i>henomena  I  have  insisted  on  ?  It  is 
utterly  lucoinprehensible.  That  man  should  fancy  there  is 
a  God  when  there  is  none,  may  Ik?  odd  enough ;  but  that 
when  (lod  lias  created  him  so  as  to  know  and  adore  Ilim, 
man,  being  still  possessed  of  all  that  God  had  originally 
endowed  him  with,  should  fail  to  find  Ilim,  —  is  to  me  an 
unfathomable  mystery.^ 

**  What  answer  there  is,^  said  I,  interposing,  "  or  can  be, 
to  this  taunt,  on  the  deist ical  hypothesis,  I  know  not.  Per- 
mit me  to  tell  you,  however,  that  it  is  of  no  avail  agsiinst 
Christianity ;  for  the  theories  of  Christianity  and  Deism 
are  antijHHlaL  ^lan,  as  you  have  insisted,  does  form,  in 
the  immense  majority  of  cases,  and  ever  has  formed,  the 
most  degrading  and  absurd  notions  of  the  Deity;  but 
Christianity  is  expressly  founded  on  this  admission, — on 
the  lamentable  reality  of  all  the  difficulties,  which  you  have 
urged;  —  it  acknowledgt»s  as  its  foundation  that  while  man 
has  a  nature  which  prompts  to  religious  thought  and  feel- 
ing, that  nature  is  comijit  —  "and  that  the  world  by  wis- 
dom knew  not  God."  lie  was  polite  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  argimient  lie  had  U8e<l  did  uot  affect  the 
theory  of  Christianity  —  except  as  affecting  every  other 
theistical  theory ;  that  is,  as  ultimately  involving  the  con- 
sideration of  the  j)emiission  of  such  a  state  of  things  as 
recjuired  the  Divine  inten'cntion ;  in  other  words  as  in- 
volving the  problem  of  "the  origin  of  evil."  I  t<»M  him 
that  t/iftt  was  an  abyss  which  I,  for  one,  ha<l  many  years 
ago  explore<l  as  far  as  I  intended,  an<l  was  glad  to  have 
groped  out  with  my  torch  still  unextinguished;  but  that, 
however  deep,  it  left  the  arguments  against  Atheism  unim- 
paired, and  Iniiig  in  itself  utterly  unfatht unable,  could  jus- 
tify no  rejection  of  those  arguments;  —  unless  we  are  at 
liberty  to  argue  agidiLst  what  we   can  comprehend  from 
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what  wc  cannot.    To  this  ho  did  not  reply;  and  in  tntth 
it  was  high  time  to  light  our  candles  and  go  to  bed. 
Ever  joiirs. 


LETTEn    XCI. 

TO   A  FBIEXD  WHO   IIAD  BECOME    A    DEIST. 

ISJQ. 

My  dear  Fiuesb, 

For,  in  spite  of  your  doabts,  I  shall  not  cease  so  to  ad- 
dress jon.  You  say  that  as  you  are  no  longer  a  Cliristian, 
—  more's  the  pity,  say  I,  —  you  suppose  I  cannot  think 
anjthing  worthy  of  the  name  of"friendship"can  sincen-ly 
subsist  between  ns;  that  persons  wlioso  sympathies  must 
be  so  iniperft'ft,  whose  intercourse,  restr.iiiieil  and  frigid, 
while  it  hu^ts,  must,  after  a  brief  interval,  he  so  sadly 
broken,  and  broken  for  ever,  can  hardly  he  friends. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  maintain,  in  spite  of  it,  that 
if  you  have  lost  all  syin]>athy  with  me,  I  have  lost  none 
for  you;  —  and  that  even  as  a  brother  who  has  an  inlidcl 
brother,  or  a  father  who  has  an  inlidel  son,  would  prove 
himself  a  strange  Christian  brother  or  father  by  n-noimc- 
ing  brother  or  son,  so  a  Christian  friend  would  prove  him- 
self a  very  odd  Christian  and  a  very  odd  friend,  who 
should  abjure  one  who  fias  been  bis  friend  because  he  is 
no  longer  a  Cliristian.  On  the  contrarj-,  as  a  Cliristian 
father  will  feel  and  show  a  double  solicitude  and  temler- 
ness  towanls  his  erring  eliild,  so  nmst  a  friend  dinoover 
not  a  diminished,  but  a  quickened  anxiety  for  the  welfare 
of  an  erring  friend. 

The  aspect  of  his  love  will  l>c  indeed  changoil,  and 
sorrow  will  mingle  with  it — but,  believe  me,  my  friend, 
it  will  be  love  ettll. 
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Stranp^e  doctrine  tliis  of  yours!  It  is  as  though  I  were 
toM  ilmt  a  man,  fearing  a  friend  had  lost  liis  way  in  a 
iiiidniirht  passage  of  the  mountains,  might,  with  a  quiet 
eonscienee,  at  once  give  up  all  hope  of  seeing  him  again, 
and  instead  t>f  setting  out  with  light  and  guides  to  seek 
him,  coolly  sit  down  in  the  chimney  comer,  saying,  ''Well 
—  no  doubt  the  poor  soul  is  gone  to  the  devil  —  but  it 
can't  be  helped  I" 

I  have  not  so  learned  Cliristianitv ;  nor  was  this  the 
example  of  Ilim  wlio  came  "to  seek  and  to  save  that 
whieh  was  lost;"  who,  for  that  purpose,  left  safe  in  tlie 
hcavmly  foM  the  ninety  and  nine  that  were  in  no  danger, 
and  sought  in  the  wddeniess  the  poor  wanden»rs  wliose 
j>erils  (piiekened,  not  rej)elled,  his  sympathies.  If  He  was 
caHed,  though  He  was  "  without  sin,"  the  "  friend  of  ]nd)- 
licans  an<l  sinners,"  I  shall  not  hesitate,  who  am  but  a 
sinner  myself,  (all)eit,  I  hoj)e,  a  Christian,)  still  to  call  by 
the  name  of 'MVien*!"  one  who  is  a  sinner  even  as  I. 

Tlie  text  y<Mi  <piote  so  tauntingly,  (tbrgive  me  for  say- 
ing so, — but  it  /.f  tauntingly,)  **What  fellowship  liath 
Christ  with  Helial  —  or  what  j)ai*t  hath  he  that  iKdieveth 
with  an  infidel,"  is  nothing  to  the  purjMjse.  That  text  is 
intended  to  forbid  the  volKntanj  fitntHttitm  of  close  and 
ensnaring  intimacies  with  those  who  are  estrange<l  from 
the  Christian  life  in  either  sentiment  or  character.  No 
<loubt  a  Christian  father  would  not  choose  to  have  an 
unlK'lieving  s<ui,  if  he  coidd  help  it ;  and  in  the  same 
manner,  neither  wouhl  a  Christian  man  r/ioosf  his  sj>ecial 
intimates  among  those  who  are  alienated  from  his  Master. 
I5ut  a  parent  cannot  repudiate  his  parental  relation  1k»- 
cause  his  son  Wcomes  an  "unlK'liever;"  and  neither  can 
a  fri<'nd  repudiate  a  frien<l.  When  friendship  has  !K?cn 
fonned  previous  to  the  existence  of  any  such  disturbing 
causes,  th«»  Inind  (*annot  Ik?  rudely  bn>ken. 

•»■♦ 
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Ton  would  have  done  wcH  to  look  into  other  passages. 
The  Xctt-  Testament  prcseribes,  with  that  remarkable 
freedom  from  fanaticism,  whith,  if  its  writers  were  f;uiatios, 
is  «,  very  singular  cbaractcristic,  the  terms  of  intcreourso 
with  an  nnbelieving  liusband,  wife,  or  child,  and  by  ]>arity 
of  reason,  with  an  nnbelieving  "friend;"  and  what  coun- 
tenance is  tlicrc  for  yonr  tanut?  Xay,  with  the  nnbe- 
lieving world  in  general,  Christianity  not  only  ]>ennit3  the 
ordinary  Ir3n3:ietiuns  of  life,  but  eni<)ins,  in  all  such  trans- 
actions, that  uniform  courtesy,  kindness,  and  Ijcncvoleneo 
wliich,  in  fact,  involve  all  the  ofHees  of  frieudshiji,  and 
must  of  necessity  often  lead  to  it. 

So  far  from  the  Christian  being  forbidden  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  "unbelieving"  woi^ld,  he  is  told  the 
oxjiress  contnry;  to  forbid  this  would  l>e  to  ti'll"himto 
go  out  of  the  world."  It  is  only  to  a  "brother  that  walks 
disonlerly"  that  lie  is  commanded  to  act  thus;  with  A(w» 
"not  even  to  eat,"  —  neither  to  give  or  exchange  hospi- 
tality. Xow  —  alas  that  I  should  say  so!  you  are  no 
longer  "a  Christian  brother,"  —  but  I  insist  on  it  that  yon 
shall  still  Iks  a  "  frien.l."  So  you  must  suffer  nic  to  ad- 
dress you  in  the  old  style,  and  if  it  will  at  all  accommodate 
your  scnijiles,  I  will  call  you  one  that  is  "  without,"  and 
eertify  to  the  fact  that  you  are  not  a  Cliristian.  If  this 
will  not  satisfy  you,  and  I  must  Weeds  proceed  according 
to  the  rule  with  which  you  upbraid  me,  that  of  treatin.s; 
our  otfending  brother  as  "  a  hcatlicn  man  and  a  publican  ;" 
still  you  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  that  it  is  after  re- 
]>cated  admonition  that  that  is  to  be  done,  —  and  I  have 
by  nw  means  "  admonished  "  you  enough  yet. 

"Pray  do  it,"  I  imagino  you  saying,  "without  the  ad- 
monilion,"  No  —  I  shall  not;  I  shall  ]>crsist  in  bearing 
with  your  offences,  not  only  the  "seven  times,"  but  the 
"seventy  times  seven,"  before  I  finally  release  you. 
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So  that,  in  fine,  you  see  I  am  a  "burr,"  and  shall 
"stick.'* 

You  let  out  the  secret,  I  suspect,  of  your  pen-erso 
scruples  as  to  the  j)ossibility  of  our  continued  friendly 
intrrcourse.  I  say  pen*erse,  for  there  is  seldom  any 
scTujilenvith  gentlemen  in  your  j)Osition  —  when  you  say 
tlint  you  hoj)e,  if  we  are  to  keep  up  our  fonner  corres- 
jjoii'lcnce,  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  that  "in- 
tolerable "  subject, — the  "evidences  of  Cliristianity ! ** 
This,  an<l  ])erha])s  a  little  disposition  to  taunt  me  with  tho 
sujjposed  bigoted  exclusiveness  of  tho  Christian  rule,  must 
account  for  your  unusual  scruples. 

As  to  the  evidences  of  Cliristianity,  never  fear;  I  am  so 
far  from  intending  to  trouble  you  with  them,  that  I  am 
about  to  show  you  how  you  may  annihilate  Christianity 
altogether;  not  by  directly  attacking  it — that,  I  regard, 
as  jtroved  by  long  experience  to  be  useless  —  but  by  es- 
tablishing a  better  system!  As  Leslie  entitled  liis  litUe 
tract  "  A  short  methotl  with  the  Deists,"  so,  if  you  choose 
to  atlojit  the  course  I  shall  jK)int  out,  you  may  call  it,  "A 
short  way  with  Christians,"  and  I  shall  engage  it  will  be 
eJlectual. 

You  M'ill  say,  perhaps,  that  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  de- 
stroy Christianity  before  you  can  intro<luce  a  better  sys- 
tem. Ah!  my  friend,  do  not  Mait  for  that.  Christianity 
is  so  long  a  dying,  that  you  Deists  will  all  die  before  you 
have  a  chance  of  establishing  your  own  system.  You  may 
say  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  despairing  husband  of  his  litigious 
wife :  "  I  am  tired  of  getting  tho  better  before  she  is  tired 
of  losing  the  victor)'."  Take  no  heed  to  it,  but  procee<l  at 
once,  as  if  it  were  non-existent,  to  show  tho  world  "a 
more  excellent  way ; "  that  dazzled  world  will  then  say  of 
Deism,  as  compared  with  Christiaoity,  what  Paul  saj*^  of 
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Christianity  as  compared   with   Judaism:    "It  hath   no 
glory,"  being  eclipsed  by  a  "glorj-  that  cscelleth." 

But  I  must  first,  in  another  letter  or  two,  lay  before  yon 
briefly  some  of  the  reasons  on  whicli  I  would  advise  yon 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Cliristianity.  I  know  that  the  at- 
tacking party  often  has  some  advantage  over  those  who 
act  on  the  defensive,  but  not  always ;  and  fixsni  the  length 
and  tcdiousness  of  this  war,  and  various  other  reasons 
which  I  shall  detail  to  yoii,  I  do  not  augur  well  for  your 
success.  A  defensive  war  is  not  always  eo  bad, —  es- 
pecially if  the  besieged  occupy  a  Gibi-nltar,  and  the  be- 
siegers wooden  fortresses  and  a  fluctuating  element  ; 
above  all,  if  it  comes  to  red-hot  ehot  into  the  bargain. 
There  is  something  invigorating,  I  grant,  m  assault ;  but 
none  in  knocking  one's  liead  against  stone  walls.  Now, 
without  implying  anything  (that  I  may  not  offend  you,) 
as  to  the  tnith  of  Christianity,  I  think  it  maybe  showa 
that  the  assault  in  this  ease  is  of  that  descri|itton. 
Youre  faithfully, 

B.  £.    B.  G. 

P.  8. — You  will  perhaps  think  all  the  latter  part  of 
this  letter  more  badiinfjc  I  assure  you  I  am  most  serious. 
Thoiigh  /  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  yet 
if  it  be  false,  I  am  as  deeply  anxious  that  it  should  be 
proved  so,  as  you  can  be.  I  am  pereuaded  (tliough  1 
might  be  puzzled  to  give  a  reason  for  it  in  that  case)  that 
nothing  but  good  can  come  out  of  Truth ;  and  therefore, 
if  she  still  be  at  the  "bottom  of  the  well,"  let  me  have  the 
advantage  of  your  (or  of  any  man's)  wheel  and  axle  to  get 
the  jade  out. 

I  am  also  deeply  convinced  that  (/"Christianity  be  fals<^ 
the  best  method  for  proving  it  so  is  that  I  shall  hereafter 
point  out. 
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LETTER   XCII. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

1832. 

iVEv  DEAR  Friend, 

I  am  led  to  regard  tlic  assault  on  Christianity  as  hopc- 
lt»ss  —  beeausc  I  see  that  it  has  been  continued  for  so 
many  generations  in  vain;  and  e8j>eeially  that  its  ene- 
mies have  had,  for  more  than  a  century,  every  opj)ortunity 
of  doing  their  woi*st,  —  that  is,  of  saying  their  worst,  and 
have  achieved  nothing. 

Nor  can  I,  on  the  calmest  survey,  perceive  on  what 
giounds  you  can  jiromisc  yourself  a  chance  of  success. 

You  cannot  say,  as  in  other  cases,  "  This  religion  sprang 
up  in  an  unhistoric  age,  and  among  barbarous  people."  On 
the  contrary,  it  entered  the  M'orld  amidst  the  light  of  lite- 
rature and  civilization,  and  immediately  began  to  prop- 
agate itself  amongst  the  nations  most  renowned  for  IxHh, 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  Clirist  appeared  to  the  world,  as  ho 
ai)peared  to  the  apostle  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  with  a 
"  light  from  heaven  '*  at  **  noonday." 

You  cannot  say,  as  in  other  cases,  "This  religion  is 
received  only  by  a  particular  race  or  nation,  and  cannot 
travel  out  of  it ;  it  is  local,  and  like  other  similar  religions, 
will  die  when  political  changes  or  military  conquest  shall 
try  it."  On  the  contrary',  it  has  lK»en  adopted  by  the  most 
diverse  races,  by  the  most  different  nations  hy  Greeks, 
Hoinans,  English,  French,  Germans, — by  Barbarian  and 
Civilized  alike;  by  i)cople  distinguished  by  ever)'  con- 
ceivable variety  of  culture,  laws,  manners,  climate;  and  it 
has  been  n'tained  in  spite  of  j»olitical  and  military  rev- 
olulioiis  of  the  most  confounding  nature;  revoluti<ms 
which  have  shivered  into  atoms  a  score  of  otficr  religions. 
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It  ilwells  in  every  zone  —  imflcr  every  fonn  of  polity  — 
its  habitat  would  seem  the  bosom  of  humanity. 

You  cnnnot  say  that  "  it  lias  been  adopted  only  by  \-nlgar 
iiifcltccls,  nnd  witliout  investigation,"  Oil  tUc  contrary, 
gcuius  of  the  highest  order  among  the  mo^^t  lettered  and 
civilized  of  ttie  nations,  has,  in  ten  thotisaiid  instances, 
calmly,  after  the  fullest  scriitiny,  and  with  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  evidence,  declared  the  proofs  of 
its  truth  unassailable.  The  books  that  the  literature  of  a 
dozen  nations  has  contributed  to  its  dejence  would  alone 
make  an  immense  library  I 

You  cannot  say  that  "its  enemies  have  had  no  liberty  of 
pleading  on  the  other  side."  On  the  contrary,  from  the 
earliest  times  downwards,  and  especially  during  the  last 
century  and  a  balf^  antagonists  ha\'c  appeared  in  all  the 
most  polislied  Christian  nations,  with  the  fullest  liberty  r^ 
employing  e^cry  weajxtn,  whether  of  ridicule  or  of  argu- 
ment, against  Christianity;  they  have  written  thousnnd.<i  oF 
books,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  which  is  remembered  twenty 
years  after  its  publication,  and  have  constructed  half  a  dozen 
theories,  —  reciprocally  contradictory,  it  must  be  admitted, 

—  of  accounting  in  a  iiatarat  w.iy  for  the  origination  of  this 
troublesome  religion.     Somo  of  the  writers  of  such  books, 

—  as  Gibbon  and  Voltaire,  for  example, —  have  on  ot/icr 
grmmds  been  of  enormous  jKipnlarily,  and  yet  the  position 
of  Christianity  remains  much  the  samel 

You  cannot  say  "  its  enemies  "  have  not  a  thonsand  times 
paraded  the  " discrepancies  and  contradictions"  wliieli  you 
affirm  exist  in  the  Rible :  for  this  they  have  been  doing  ever 
since  the  time  of  Porphyry  and  Cclsus  till  now;  —  yet, 
mortifying  to  relate!  without  getting  one  in  ten  thou«iml 
to  snpixwo  that  sncli  discrepancies  at  all  shako  the  bislori- 
cal  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 

You  caimot  say  that  "  Tlic  Book  lias  not  given  you  eiery 
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advantage  ;  "  for  never  was  there  one  which  more  irritates 
the  i)ri<lu  aiul  prejudices  of  mankind  ;  wliich  presents  greater 
obstacles  to  its  reception,  monilly  and  intellectually ;  —  so 
that  it  is  amongst  the  most  unaccountable  things  to  me^  not 
that  it  should  bo  rejected  by  some,  but  that  it  should  be 
accepted  by  any.  "It  is,  I  grant,"  said  an  old  Deist,  "a 
very  strange  thing  that  Christianity  should  be  embraced; 
for  /  do  not  perceive  in  myself  any  inclination  to  receive 
the  Xew  Testament,"     Tliere  spake,  not  Deism  only,  but 

HUMAN  NATURE. 

You  cannot  say,  that  like  other  religions,  "  Christianity 
panders  to  man's  passions  or  vices,  or  promises  him  a  sen- 
sual paradise."  On  the  contrary,  its  morality  is  not  easy^ 
its  heaven  by  no  means  attractive,  and  its  hell  —  very  disa- 
greeable ! 

Similarly,  you  cannot  say  that  intellectually,  — especially 
for  the  last  sceptical  century  or  two,  —  it  has  not  made  your 
task,  if  it  were  feasible  at  all,  as  easy  as  iH)s$ible ;  for  the 
teonders  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  i/  not  tme^  are  the 
very  wildest  of  fables  and  romances ;  —  they  equal  —  so 
some  of  you  say  —  those  of  iEsoji,  of  the  Iliad,  the  "  Ara- 
})ian  Nights'^  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  How  mortifying, 
my  friend,  that  you  should  have  any  difficulty  in  explo4ling 
such  monstrous  follies !  What  if  your  greatest  philosophers 
had  in  vain  striven  for  twenty  —  nay,  eighteen  hundred 
years  to  show  the  world  that  Ovid's  "Metamorphoses** 
were  not  to  be  received  as  literal  facts !  Now  it  ought  to 
Ih}  as  easy,  if  your  theory  be  true,  to  convince  people  that 
Shadrach,  Meschech,  and  Abednego  never  came  safe  out  of 
the  fiery  furnace,  and  that  the  "  swine  "  never  ran  off  with 
the  "  devils,"  or  rather  the  "  devils  "  never  ran  off  with  the 
"  swine  I  "  One  of  two  things  miu»t  be  conceded ;  either 
the  pressure  of  historical  proof^  —  the  marks  of  nature  and 
sin<*erity  in  the  New  Testament  mu>t  Ikj  irresistible,  thus 
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to  prevent  your  siiccess  with  those  who,  witli  you,  reject 
all  similar  tlitii<pi  in  other  cases  as  mere  iUbles ;  or  else,  if 
thu8c  things  he  tables,  as  yoii  assert,  —  the  folly  of  these 
capricious  folks,  —  enliglitcned  on  all  else,  dark  as  midnight 
here,  —  must  he  indoniitahle,  and  your  attempta  to  en- 
lighten them  must  be  hoi)eless ! 

It  is  vain  to  say,  "  Oh !  but  there  arc  millions  of  men 
who  believe  millions  of  other  extravagant  Cibles."  It  is 
true ;  but  I  must  once  more  remind  yon  that  the  way  to 
measure  the difiScultyof  disabusing  ChrUtians,  (and  I  fancy 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  your  friends  even  attempt  to 
disabuse  anybody  except  Christians ;  they  leave  Hindoos 
very  qiiictly  to  themselves,)  is  to  imagine  a  number  of  races 
imtl  nations,  as  different  in  origin,  culture,  and  languatre, 
and  as  distant  in  space,  as  those  which  have  atlopted  Chris, 
tianity,  all  enamoured  of  the  Vcdas,  say,  —  devoutly  believ- 
ing them  —  ready  to  die  for  them  —  writing  endless  hooka 
to  prove  all  their  Ihblcs  trne  ;  men,  among  all  these  people, 
like  Locke,  Butler,  Pascal,  swearing,  in  the  very  focns  of 
light  and  civilization,  that  the  Vedas  are  all  proved  true, 
and  accomplLiihcd  sceptics  among  their  verj'  compatriots 
assailing  them  in  vain !  Now  wlien  you  <(o  find  such  a 
case,  I  should  say  what  I  say  of  your  assaults  on  Christian- 
ity,—  "You  may  as  well  leave  the  T't'<?a«  alone;  "  which, 
by  the  way,  I  dare  say  the  Deist  ^rill  do  at  any  rate  ;  for, 
it  seems,  mankmd  may  believe  anytliing  in  the  world,  for 
any  pains  he  will  take  to  enlighten  them,  —  except  Chris- 
tianity 1 

I  ha^-e  just  been  reading  a  beantiful  hook  now  in  course 
of  publication,  wliich  lias  suggested  some  reflections  showing 
still  more  strongly  (as  I  conceive)  the  hopelessness  of  your 
enterprise.    But  I  must  reserve  tbom  for  another  sheet 
Yours  truly, 
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LETTER    XCIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

1892. 

My  dear  Friend, 

The  Look  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  is  Conybeare 
and  Ilowson'a  beautiful  work  on  the  "Life  and  Epistles  of 
Paul." 

The  Apostle  Paul  wrote,  perhap,  nearly  as  much  as 
would  fill  a  volume  of  the  "  Traveller's  Library,"  at  least, 
if  it  were  printed  in  a  little  larger  type :  or,  to  put  the 
matter  otherwise,  his  compositions  would  make  no  less  than 
tinec  or  four  columns  of  the  " Times'  Debates ! "  —  surely 
a  voluminous  author. 

Yet  he  has  had  more  thought,  time,  toil,  and  ingenuity, 
expended  on  him,  —  in  the  investigation  of  his  history,  and 
of  the  tunes  in  which  he  is  sitjyyosed  to  have  lived,  —  in  the 
correction  of  his  text,  —  in  the  criticism  of  his  style,  —  in 
the  ilhistration  of  his  beauties  —  in  the  elucidation  of  bis 
difficulties  —  than  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Bacon,  Homer, 
Virgil,  Milton,  and  ShaksixMirc,  all  put  together,  volumin- 
ous and  zealous  as  criticism  on  each  of  these  authors  has 
been. 

Now,  I  know  just  what  you  will  say:  "that  when  an 
author  has  so  much  written  upon  him  and  about  him,  it  b 
an  argument  rather  of  his  worthlessness  than  of  hw  worth ; 
that,  if  his  meaning  were  quite  plani,  and  his  merits  unam- 
biguous, he  might  dispense  with  commentators."  Very 
good ;  but  then  l)c  pleased  to  observe  the  consequence ;  it 
will  follow  that  St.  Paul  being  the  very  worst,  the  writers 
just  mentioned  must  Ik?  the  next  worst  of  the  tril>e ;  for 
perhaps  after  him  —  though  all  at  a  distance  immeasurable 
—  the  groat  writers  I  have  named  have  most  attracted  tho 
attention  and  stinuilated  the  zeal  of  critics.     And,  further, 
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in  bar  of  any  such  brief  nolntion  of  the  paradox,  it  may  be 
said  tliat  t)ioug)i  the  most  wonlikss  of  writers  may  need 
most  commentary,  Bomdion'  tlioy  do  not  get  it ;  mnnkiad 
go  a  filiortor  way  to  work  with  them,  by  ()uietly  Bnffering 
tliem  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  It  will  be  long  before  Black- 
more  will  enlist  a  Warbnrton  or  Slalone  in  Iiia  aer\-ice,  or 
a  i^tu^leton  find  a  commentator  in  a  Locke !  Least  of  all 
do  men  of  widely  different  countries  and  races  thus  expend 
their  energies,  and,  worse  still,  their  money,  in  everlast- 
ingly translating  and  elucidating  dull  common-place  or  ob- 
scure nonsense. 

Now,  here  is  St.  Paul  !n  more  I.ingnagcs  than  all  the  best 
classic  authors  put  togetlier;  and  scores  of  writers  in  all 
the  more  cultivated  modem  tongues,  —  that  is,  among  all 
the  most  civilize<l  nations,  —  have  been  poring  over  tlio 
Apostle,  and  commenting  upon  him,  withoiit  end.  The 
tract.ites  and  treatises  on  separate  texts,  —  on  single  chap- 
tots, —  on  angle  epistles,  —  on  [wrts  of  them, — on  the 
whole  collectively; — the  commentaries  on  hiS  life,  charac- 
ter, and  bistor}',  and  on  the  churches  he  is  sit/yjyosed  to  liavc 
founded :  these  writings,  I  say,  gathered  from  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  would  constitute  an  immense  library ! 
An  immense  library  spun  out  of  a  few  tracts,  which  would 
have  hardly  made  as  much  as  a  single  jilay  of  Shakspeare 
or  one  of  the  longer  of  Plato's  Dialogues!  tracts  which, 
however,  exist  in  twenty  times  as  many  languages  as  any 
production  of  those  authors  can  be  found  in.  ^V^latevo^ 
in.iy  have  been  the  case  with  his  Corinthian  converts,  the 
Apostle  may  certainly  how  say  of  all  mankind  —  "that  ho 
speaks  with  more  tongues  than  thoy  all!" 

Such  a  contrast  botwoon  his  scanty  authorship,  and  his 
prodigious  and  enduring  popularity  —  popularity  which  the 
most  gigantic  and  asjiiring  genius  may  well  look  at  with 
despairing  envy  —  is  certainly  a  curions  plun 
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Tliosc  reflections  have  been  forced  npon  me  by  Cony- 
hc'.wv  and  llowson's  splendid  volumes.  Two  i)ortly  quar- 
tos !  While  every  other  author  is  shrinking  into  duodeci- 
mos, Paul  can  still  aflTord  to  come  out  in  quarto,  illustra- 
tod  by  all  that  the  printer's  and  engraver's  arts  can  do  for 
liiin  —  accompanied  by  a  large  apparatus  of  maps  and  plates 
and  j)lans,  and  with  profuse  impressions  of  gems  and  coins 
and  statues,  and  medals,  and  inscriptions.  One  author,  I 
see,  has  exi>cnded  a  whole  volume  —  think  of  that !  —  on 
the  single  episode  of  Paul's  last  voyage  to  Rome, — while 
the  j)ress  teems  with  ever  new  works  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators on  this  curious  tract-writer. 

Now,  on  the  supposition,  which,  for  your  sake,  I  of 
course  take  for  granted,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  as  little 
under  the  influence  of  preternatural  inspiration  as  any  other 
man,  all  this  portentous  absurdity  of  mankind  is  at  least 
very  j)eq)lexing  and  unaccountable.  **  Not  at  all,"  I  ima- 
gine I  hear  you  say.  "It  proves  only  the  infinite  folly  of 
man,  and  the  slowness  and  difliculty  with  which  Truth  gains 
admission  to  his  mind."  Very  true;  if  your  theory  be 
right,  it  ]>rove8  that,  surcf  enough ;  but,  as  I  think,  some- 
thing  more;  even  something  like  the  impossibility/  of  your 
disabusing  the  world  by  any  direct  means ;  for  ifj  at  this 
time  of  day,  in  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe, — 
at  an  infinite  remove,  in  point  of  race,  customs,  laws,  edu- 
cation, from  every  thing  that  can  create  sjTnpathy  with 
the  Jewish  fanatic^  —  in  the  midst  of  learning,  knoM'ledgc, 
art,  and  srii»nee,  you  find  men,  and  among  them  many  of 
the  most  acute  and  comprehensive  intellects,  the  most  capa- 
ble of  juilging  of  evidence,  still  spell-bound  by  this  des- 
perate delusion,  how  can  you  hope  that  it  will  be  ever 
dissipated? 

You  will  hardly  gay,  I  think,  that  it  is  only  just  now  that 
the  pretensions  of  Paul  have  been  disputed. 
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If  you  do,  I  bog  to  reminil  yon  that  Herbert  nn<1  BoIing>- 
brokc,  nnil  Cliubb,  aud  Tindal,  and  Collins,  and  a  liost  of 
Di'iists,  derided  and  jiroseribcd  both  Paul  and  his  reader^ 
fora  whole ccntuiy  together;  andwhat  wnsdoncinoiirown 
ouuiitry  was  also  doing  in  Holland,  Gorniany,  and  France, 
Xi  "thing  e;in  be  more  eontcniptiblc,  in  the  estimate  of  a 
iiiiiiiber  of  Deists  in  all  the^  ooiiutrics  for  a  century  past, 
than  the  "besotted  admiration"  of  the  writings  of  Paul 
anil  of  Paul  liiiiiself.  Yet  the  tide  of  love  and  veneration 
still  flows  on ;  readers  and  writers  go  on  poring  over  his 
alleged  "  impertinences  and  extravagances,"  jnst  as  if 
the  great  Delstical  oracles  had  never  spoken.  Indeed,  they 
might  as  well  never  have  EjTOken,  for  no  one,  (unless  it  be 
one  in  a  generation  or  so,  very  curious  in  the  historj-  of 
o])inioii,)  ever  deigns  to  look  into  tlieni.  If  Bolingbroke, 
who  declares  St.  Paul  "a  vain-glorious  boaster,"  guilty  of 
•■gi-eat  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,"  "obscure  and  unin- 
ttlligible,"  and  where  not  so, "  prof:ine,  absurd,  and  trifling," 
eould  rise  from  the  dead,  how  would  he  l>e  mortified  to 
find  how  little  he  had  aflected  the  concluf^ions  of  the  woi'ld ! 
How  ^■exed  to  think  that  wliile  his  own  volumes  are 
covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  St.  I\iul  speaks  some  scores 
of  hinguages  more  than  when  Bolingbroke  "spat"  on  hia 
"Jewish  gaberdine,"  and  that  a  few  thousand  more  volnnies 
have  been  admiringly  written  about  him  than  existed 
then ! 

Yon  recollect,  no  doubt,  the  amusing  dream  of  Geoffrey 
Ci-ayon  in  the  Library  at  Westminster  Ahbey;  —  how  he 
fimeicd  the  books  beginning  to  talk,  and  one  little  squab 
(jiiarto,  long  buried  and  forgotten,  after  rustling  its  leaves 
and  looking  big,  as'king  in  a  husky  voiee  whether  one  "Will 
Siiakspearc  —  a  vulgar  fellow  and  vagabond  deerslealer, 
who  enjoyed  an  unacconntalile  re|)Utation  in  his  time,  was 
Etill  remembered?"     He  presumes  he  "soon  sank  into  ob- 
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livion/'  Lonl  Bolingbrokc  might  represent  that  little  fat 
lori^oltrn  (juarto:  but  even  the  popularity  of  Shakspeare 
faintly  shadows  that  enjoyed  by  the  Jewish  tent-maker. 

"Well,"  perhaps  you  will  say,  "and  what  of  all  this? 
1  supi)ose  you  will  next  infer  that  an  author  whose  *  opera 
omnia'  are  a  few  little  tracts,  —  and  those  too  (as  many 
say)  so  worthless,  so  crammed  with  extravagance,  nonsense, 
and  obscurities,  —  must  have  been  inspired^  because  he  has, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  exerted  such  a  prolonged  and  intense 
influence  on  the  world."  By  no  means,  I  mention  the  fact, 
indeed,  as  verj' curious  and  inexplicable ;  but  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  travelling  beyond  f/our  h}i)othesis  in  the  ap- 
j>Iication  of  it.  On  the  supposition  that  Paul  was  not  in- 
sj»irtMl,  one  of  two  things  is,  I  think,  abundantly  j>lain ; 
either  he  must  have  been  so  prodigiously  clever  that  men 
will  never  escape  the  toils  in  which  he  has  caught  them ; 
or  they  are  such  fools  that  you  cannot  hope  to  deliver  the  m. 
On  the  latter  alternative,  you  may  declaim  as  much  as  you 
will  against  the  infinite  folly  of  man ;  but  then,  I  think, 
the  corollary  is  the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossi- 
bility, of  your  ever  directly  counter-working  this  delusion ! 
\  Pra}  make  much  of  it ;  let  it  even  be  a  melancholy  solac .? 
to  the  Deist,  —  who,  afler  so  long  a  time  and  so  much 
labor,  has  done  so  little  in  that  enteq)ri8e  to  which  he  h.«s 
conimitted  himself.  He  has  in  truth  much  "need  of  pa- 
tience;" he  must  wait  in  all  probability  for  many  weary 
ages  before  this  curious  insanity  of  mankind  will  become 
extinct. 

The  Deist  should  at  least,  carefully  abstain  fn)m  insisting 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  has  nothing  or  little  in  him,  —  be- 
cause that  only  makes  matters  worse;  the  delusion  is  all 
the  greater  and  the  more  hoj)eless  of  etire;  he  ought 
rather  to  insist  that  the  Apostle's  grandeur  and  sublimity 
nf  rhanuter  and   sentiment,  —his  (>lo(|uen<i'   and  g.Miius, 
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his  magTianintity  ami  virtue,  his  benevolence  and  his 
[Kitluis,  —  were  iiu-imcviviibly  great,  and  thus  it  ia  UihI  ho 
hiis  iiivcigleil  the  world  into  its  ifupcrstitious  homage.  On 
setiind  tlioughts,  however,  it  is  dangerous  to  give  tliu 
Doist  advieo  on  this  jioint;  for  it  is  attended  with  diHiciiI- 
tii's.  It  is  a  delicate  tojiic  looked  at  in  any  light;  for  if 
I'uiil  was  such  a  man,  however  it  may  a]>pe.ir  to  account 
!'i.i-  the  besotted  reverence  for  the  Apostle  tVlt  by  the  worhl, 
it  greatly  aggravates  every  difficulty  when  wo  come  to  con- 
wder  how  n  man  tluis  adiiiirahly  endowed  came  to  be  either 
TO  knavish,  or  so  cmi-ked ;  so  knavish  if  he  ])ropagatc<I, 
without  believing,  that  false  system  of  doctrines  by  wliieh 
ho  has  deluded  men ;  so  craokdl,  if  he  i)roiiagate<l  beettuM 
he  believed  it !  I^  on  the  other  hand,  he  l>e  the  profane, 
absurd,  and  trivial  writer  Bolingbnike  makes  him  out,  it 
proves  that  mankind  in  general  —  amongst  them  multitudes 
even  of  the  highest  genius  —  must  bo  such  fools  in  having 
been  befooled  hy  such  a  fool,  that  you  cannot  liojie  they 
wilt  ever  be  wisit!  I  know  what  you  will  say:  "Millions 
upon  millions  of  men  haie  iK'lieved  other  talse  systems  of 
riligioii."'  I  grant  it :  but  what  yon  have  gi>t  to  show  is  S4tnio 
Mich  thing  as  this:  niilliim-i  upon  millions  of  men,  of  the 
most  diverse  races  and  ages,  and  amongst  them  men  of  the 
::cutest  intellect  and  the  most  Ubend  culture,  —  Englisli, 
f^cotch,  French,  Gennans,  Dutch,  —  inchnling  men  like 
IJai-on,  Newton,  Ltx-ke,  Butler,  Leibnitz,  —  madly  bent  wn 
believing,  cxpoimding,  embracing,  and  if  ncti'ssarj'  dying 
t"iir,  stiQie  such  books  as  the  Ved.as  or  the  Koran !  Take 
my  3(1  vice,  —  leave  Christianity  alone,  and  steer  on  adit- 
lerent  tack. 

Yours  truly. 
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LETTER    XCIV. 

TO   THE    SAME. 
JlV    DEAR    TRIEXD, 

iK'toro  I  proceed  to  my  promised  counsels,  let  mc  offer 
a  iiMnark  or  two  on  your  recent  letter.  You  say,  as  if  it 
ijironU'tl  you  hope,  that,  after  all,  the  great  mass  of  Chiis- 
liiiiis  know  but  little  of  the  "Evidences  of  Chrislianitv," 
and  are  incaj>able  of  entering  into  them.  I  must  show  you 
that  tills  affords,  and  can  afford,  you  no  hope  of  success; 
rather  the  contrary,  considering  that  \chat  they  are  thus 
content  to  believe  with,  it  seems,  so  little  knowledge  of 
the  irht/y  goes,  as  I  have  remarked,  desperately  against  the 
grain  of  human  nature ! 

But  further;  what  you  insist  on  does  not  affect  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  comprehensive  minds  have  delil>erately 
examine<l  the  "  Evidences,"  and  their  authority  naturally 
weighs  with  men  in  general  who  have  not;  indeed  these 
men  are  as  imjiregnably  intrenched  in  their  reasons  for  be- 
lief, as  they  would  be  if  they  were  as  learned  as  Paley  or 
Lardner  himself.  They  may  not  l)e  always  able  to  analyze 
their  convictions  —  their  logic  may  want  a  voice  —  but  if 
they  could  8]ieak  theif  feelings,  each  would  say  something 
like  this  :  "  You  taunt  me  with  yielding  much  to  authority — 
well,  to  some  extent  I  must,  by  your  own  argmnent,  do  8<i 
in  relation  either  to  yon  or  those  who  oppose  you?  And 
why  should  1  defer  to  you  nither  than  your  opponents?  — 
To  one  or  other,  by  your  own  showing,  I  muat  defer.  You 
tell  me  that  I  am  unable  to  enter  into  the  Historic  Evi- 
thnces  for  Christianity  with  any  success,  or  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  give  an  independent  opini<m  on  the  siibji»ct.  I 
confess  it,  and  for  the  same  reasons  I  am  unable  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  vjilidity  of  your  arguments  against  it;  just 
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,1$  I  .1111  »/«'>  tinabic  to  pronounce  on  any  one  of  those  mc- 
ta]>liyslc:il  riililli's  wliioli  are  involved  in  the  sj'stcms  whieli 
you  im'sont  to  me  for  my  choice  —  yourhalf-^lozen  theories 
of  Deism ;  as,  for  cxam|tle,  wbetlier  it  be  true,  ns  some  say, 
tliat  I  am  iuimortal,  or,  as  others  »iy,  that  I  am  not; 
whether  tlicrc  be  a  Providence  that  takes  cognizance  of  all 
my  actions,  nr  no  sucli  thing.  On  a  score  of  snch  questions 
t»y  natural  tiglit  docs  not  enable  nie  to  |iroDOUiico  bo  ns  to 
jiixtifyine  in  wriingliiig  with  yon  about  them.  On  all  such 
]toint»,  I  am  just  as  iin]H>tent  to  form  an  independent 
o]>inioii  as  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity — thongh  I 
liave  some  shrewd  guesses  about  the  coiitrailictiona  among 
your  theories.  I  am  a  plain  man ;  I  have  no  more  time  or 
ability  to  enter  into  these  subtleties,  than  into  the  deep  crit- 
ical questions  which  you  s-iy  arc  involved  in  the  investi- 
g:ition  of  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel.  I  eoiifess  that  one  of 
Diy  chief  ni^nneiits,  thougli  not  the  only  one,  is  drawn 
fi-om  authority ;  from  what  tfui/  say  who  have,  as  I  believe, 
pone  thoroughly  into  all  these  matters  ;  and  I  son  ]>nzxled 
to  know  why  I  should  rather  believe  you  when  you  tell  me 
that  the  Gospel  is  f;dse  th.in  them  when  tliey  tell  me  it  is 
Inie.  I  cannot  conceive  that  theori^n.il  .authors  of  Chris- 
tianity had  any  motives  to  deceive  the  world,  and  as  little 
why  these  defenders  of  it  should  deceive  nie.  As  to  knoirl- 
lihje  and  chanickr,  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  say  that 
Bolingbroke  is  worthier  of  my  attention  than  Butler;  Tom 
I'aine  than  I'aley;  Voltaire  tlian  P.oscal;  Ilobbes  than 
Loc'ke.  But  pray  don 't  supjiose  that  Authority  is  my  oidy 
or  chief  reason  for  belief.  Xo,  I  believe  bec.iusc  I  cannot  fielp 
it:  .IS  I  read  the  Gos]>els  and  the  Epistles,  in  sjute  of  man  j- 
thuigs  nature  docs  not  like,  I  can't  Af^j  belienng  tbem 
true.  Tliey  are  so  staiiijicd  with  lionesty  and  guileless 
simplicity — with  such  an  inimitable  air  of  tnith,  lh;it  if 
they  lie.  Nature  hcrw-lf  h:is  Iie.1,  an<l  deceived  1  must  be. 
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As  I  road  Paul,  as  I  see  his  candor,  his  pathos,  his  iiiag- 
iianimily,  his  noble  charity,  his  having,  huniing,  earnest 
Avon  Is,  I  cannot  but  believe  what  he  says.  Nor  is  tiiat 
all;  —  I  fed  that  the  doctrines  are  so  bevond  human  invcn- 
lion,  and  so  unlikely  to  be  invented,  if  not  beyond  it  — 
llic  morality  so  pure  and  elevated  —  the  apjK'als  to  my 
spiritual  consciousness  so  profound, —  that  I  cannot  believe 
the  CJospd  liilse.  Nor  is  that  all  —  myriads  of  us  will  cry, 
auil  it  is  the  most  resistless  ar<j^ument  of  all,  ^  You  may 
talk  on  for  ever,  but  we  have  seen,  have /i//,  the  tninslonn- 
ini;  p(»\ver  of  Christianity  —  *  We  8i>eak  that  we  do  know, 
and  testify  thatwc  have  seen.'" 

For  the  reasons  detailed  in  the  last  few  letters,  I,  for  one, 
fully  believe  that  the  assault  on  Christianity  will  be  lost 
time.  What  I  think  vou  out^ht  to  do,  I  will  now  show  vou. 
As  to  Christianity,  leave  it  alone,  to  do  its  worst  or  its  best. 

Yours  tndy, 

K.   K.   II.   G. 


LETTER    XCV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 
Mv  DEAR  FrTEXD, 

And  now,  leaving  Christianity  to  its  own  devices,  let  ns 
consiiler  the  system  of  religious  truth  which  you  say  com- 
mends itself  to  your  reason  at  present ;  I  will,  then,  give 
you  my  ]>romised  hints  for  securing  its  currency  in  the 
worhl. 

You  tell  me  that  you  arc  no  longer  satisfied  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  preternatural  and  authoritative  revelation;  — 
rather,  that  you  suspot't  the  contrary,  though  you  frankly 
own  ilissatisfaction  with  the  theories  hitherto  struck  out,  to 
account,  by  ordinary  causes  for  its  orighi,  characteristic*}*, 
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and  sQCCoss.  You  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  yon  an 
deeply  impressed  uith  the  value  and  iin])ortaiicc  of  **  Rdi- 
gion,"  as  the  ''  highest  style  of  man ;  "  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  iho  great  truths  of  "Xatarnl  Religion  "  (as  it  is 
called),  and  that  they  ought  to  cxcn-isc  a  deep  practical  in- 
lldcnce  over  the  Ufc;  that  of  such  truths  you  accoant  these 
the  chief :  —  the  existence  of  a  Supremo  Being,  Infinite  in 
all  perfections;  the  necessity  and  duty  of  every  rational 
creature's  knowing,  loving,  obeying,  and  worshipping  Ilim ; 
the  inirai.>diate  access  of  every  soul  of  man,  without  any 
"figment of  mediation,"  at  all  times  to  Him;  the  certainty 
of  His  forgiveness  of  any  and  of  all  offences  against  eitbcr 
Himself,  the  supreme  Law^ver,  or  any  of  our  tellow-snb- 
ject»,  on  confession  and  re]>entance,  and,  when  possible, 
restitution ;  and  the  prohahility  (in  your  opinion,  cei-tainty) 
of  a  fulnro  life,  to  give  these  triiths  effect.  In  briel^  yoii 
tell  me  tli:it  these  trullis,  —  not  to  be  received  Hmply  into 
the  understanding  as  a  nicro  ci-ccd,  but  to  be  i>mctica!  over 
the  whole  life  of  man,  as  liiibttunl  [irtnciplos  of  action,  — 
constitute  the  sum  of  any  rational  religious  sreteni,  Xow 
this  system  is,  in  effect,  {as  you  confess,)  identical  witli  that  of 
Lord  Herbert,  —  given  to  the  world  two  centuries  and  more 
ago.  You  seem  also  to  think,  with  him,  that  these  principles 
are  the  muloubied  (lietatcsof  man's  religious  nature — "in 
iiate"  in  Lord  Herbert's  vocabulary,  iiiluitional  in  yours;  and 
if  not  uttered ^Wwr  to  all  instruction,  yet  universally  devel- 
oped, as  the  minil  itself  deickiiies,  luuler  the  actiou  of  tho 
oixlinary  stimulants  of  tho  religious  faculty,  and  neeiling  no 
special  Divine  intervention  cither  to  elicit  llicm  or  to  give 
tliem  authority  ;  that  these  principles,  the  variotis  religious 
systems  which  have  privaited  in  tlie  world,  have  more  or 
less  ilistiniily  rico^rniztHl,  ami  ha\e  eonlributed  to  extricato 
mure  or  less  siifcessfitlly.  You  tiuiher  think  that  Chi'is- 
tiaiiity  was  the  most  elleetual  attempt,  till  then  made,  at 
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the  complete  extrication  of  these  truths  ;  that  it  may  have 
been  a  "  necessary  stage  "  in  the  transition  from  the  more 
imperfect  forms  of  religion,  but  that  now  it  is  necessary  no 
longer  ;  that  the  beautiful  structure  of  a  "  rational "  religion, 
being  happily  complete,  the  scaffolding  may  be  thrown 
down  !     This  seems,  in  brief,  to  bo  your  view.  • 

And  so,  I  suppose,  the  little  liower-pot  of  the  Gospel,  and 
all  the  other  little  flower  jwts  of  other  religions,  in  which 
the  oak-seedling  was  planted,  being  but  crockery  Avare, 
have  yielded  to  the  expansive  power  of  the  Divine  vegetxt- 
tion,  have  been  shivered  to  pieces,  and  may  now  be  thrown 
away ;  that  as  the  "  law  "  is  said  by  the  "  imaginative  " 
Paul  to  be  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  ils  to  Christ,  so  Chris- 
tianity was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Lord  Herbert !  — 
though  how  it  should  need  Lord  Uerbert,  or  anybody  else, 
to  teach  any  man  truths  which  every  man  intuitively  knows, 
j^asses  my  comprehension  ;  or,  if  any  such  teacher  is  needed, 
whether  may  we  not  need  a  better  ? 

I  low  many  questions  might  I  ask,  naturally  suggested  by 
such  a  theory !  I  might  ask  you  how  it  came  to  pass  tliat 
truths,  which  you  say  arc  the  natural  dictates  of  the  liimian 
mind,  came  to  be  so  slowly  extricated,  and  to  be  even  now, 
by  the  majority  of  mankind,  so  obscurely  apprehended ;  I 
might  ask  you  how  so  many  of  them  came  to  be,  and  still 
are,  so  constantly  disputed,  doubted,  denied,  per>'erted ;  I 
might  ask  how  it  was  that  the  infinitely  different  and  gro- 
tesque systems  of  religion  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world, 
hehiff  themselves  the  pro<ittct  of  mafi's  religious  nature^  have 
exliibited,  instead  of  a  bright  reflection  and  image  of  these 
"  intuitional  truths,"  the  grossest  caricature  of  them.  I 
might  ask  you  how  it  is  that  those  "  historical "  and  "  tra^ 
ditional  '*  religions,  to  which  you  so  conveniently  attribute 
man's  tardy  recognition  of  these  truths,  could  ever  have 
originatod  on  snob  a  theory  as  yours ;  since  the  said  reli- 
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gions,  jwrnirions  ns  tlicr  may  be,  are  notliing  external  to 
tiiiiii;  thiy  tire  his  com  work;  he  has  created — he  luu 
wruujjlil  tlit'iu  ;  tliougli,  on  your  theory,  the  glorions  intiu- 
tioiis  of  n-hich  yoii  Rponk,  ami  whioh,  nraid  the  infinite  load 
of  Wks  anil  failles,  arc  iiiitivo  still  to  the  liuman  heart,  must 
Imvc  stari'tl  liini  hi  the  iitco  the  while !  I  might  ask  j-ou 
hoiv  it  is,  that  even  in  the  Ix'st  of  these  fabrications,  —  as 
the  religion  of  Ifnsos  aniT  the  religion  of  Christ,  —  man  has 
t'xhiliitiiil  so  grout  a  knaek  of  eorrnptiiig  rather  than  of  im- 
j)rovin<;  thcni,  ko  that  Jndaisni  became  buried  in  Rabbinism, 
ami  Christianity  in  Popon-.  I  might  nsk  you  how  it  is  that, 
when  the;H>  tniths  were  iiresented  to  liim,  he  has  not  been 
able  even  to  conseire  tlicni,  Imt  lui3  deliberately  stitlcd  them 
in  a  mas,s  of  ridicwions  fables  and  Riii>erstition!),  for  wliich  he 
is  not  only  willing  to  vouch,  but  to  die  ?  I  might  ask  yon 
how  it  was  that  the  abuses  of  "historical  religion  "  be-ran, 

—  that  those  iieniicious  customs  and  practices  were  snnc^ 
tinned,  liv  the  intervention  of  which  yon  account  lor  the 
diiuniing  of  man's  internal  light  ?  —  how  he  came  to  origi- 
nate  them  ?  If,  as  some  of  your  wise  men  of  Gotham  say, 
man  began  upon  all  tours,  as  the  very  lowest  savage,  and 
gradually  improved  himself  into  a  very  gross  idolater,  —  I 
might  ask,  in  that  ease,  how  his  internal  light  could  well 
have  been  (fimnKif,  and  bow  I  am  to  reconcile  the  feet  with 
the  universal  jtossession  of  your  intuitional  truths  whit-h 
need  uo  revelation  ?  or  whether,  if  we  had  seen  the  abori- 
ginal savage  moping  and  mowing,  and  adoring  liLs  new- 
created  Deity  hi  the  form  of  a  bright  stone  or  a  cockle  shell 

—  we  could  imajrfne  him  to  be  illuminated  with  your  in- 
ternal light  ?  1  might  ask,  if  he  was  so  illuminated,  how  it 
was  that  his  spiritual  facully  did  not  prevent  him  from  thus 
playing  the  fool?  —  though,  perhaps  it  maybe  said  that  the 
unutterable  debasement  in  which  he  was  created. — how 
the  Divine  benevolence  is  to  bo  acquitted  is  quite  another 
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qncslion,  —  fairly  put  his  "intuitions"  to  fliglit,  as  indeed 
siK-h  :i  iii^lit  ol*  tempest  as  tliat  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  might  well  have  extinguished  even  a  brighter 
flame  than  that  ot'his  little  flickering  lamp!  If  this  theory 
be  rejected,  (:is  I  think  yon  will  not  accept  it,)  then  I  might 
ask  how  it  was  that  nian^s  originally  bright  intuitional  can- 
dle came  to  burn  dim  and  to  want  snuftincc?  IIow  it  was 
that  coming  fre^h  from  his  Creator's  hand  and  just  fitted  up 
with  his  spiritual  apparatus,  he  did  not,  however  slowly,  de- 
veloi)e  in  the  order  of  his  faculties,  but  brutishly  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  them,  and  fell,  —  and  still  falls,  inuler  the  do- 
minion of  lie  and  fable  ;  —  that  the  first  act  of  this  perversa* 
dolt  should  be  to  kneel  down  to  stocks  and  stones ;  —  that 
he  sliould  be,  in  such  infinite  ways,  and  for  such  weary  ages, 
such  a  fool  and  madman  ?  And  lastly,  I  might  surely  ask 
how  it  is  that  when  "  in  these  last  days,"  the  Truth  which 
is  so  perfectly  "  congruous,"  is  at  length  extricated,  ])er- 
verse  man  is  so  reluctant  to  receive  it  that,  since  Lord  Her- 
bert's days,  those  who  have  acquiesced  in  his  theory  may 
be  reckoned  by  units,  and  those  who  have  doubted  or  re- 
jected it  in  favor  of  historical  religious,  or  none,  by  millions ; 
or  how  it  is  that  amongst  those  who  have,  with  him  and 
you,  rejected  Christianity,  scarcely  half  a  dozen  together 
receive  this  system,  —  which  is  so  perfectly  "  congruous  to 
man's  nature,"  —  but  dispute  alK>ut  it  eternally  ;  ni>out  the 
existence  of  God  Himself;  about  His  unity  and  iK:rsonality ; 
His  nature  and  perfections;  ai>out  the  relations  of  man  to 
Him ;  aiK>ut  man's  responsibility,  destinies,  immcrtahly  : 
I  might  ask  ....  but  thei-e  is  no  end  to  the  ipiestions  that 
might  be  asked ;  and  as  I  fear  there  would  be  little  chance 
of  getting  an  answer,  I  will  ask  none  of  them. 

To  content  yourself  with  affirming  that  you  intuitively 
know  all  the  truths  yon  make  the  sum  of  your  theology, 
that  thoy  arc  all  self-eoidcnt^  would  be,  in  the  face  of  the 

3G 
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ontirG  religious  liistor)'  of  man  —  of  the  inconcei^-ably  tardy 
Iirwcs-s  by  wlikli  yinir  littli-  systi'iii  lias  been  developed, — 
tlie  iiilinitc'sitii:i)  j^rl  <if  niiiiikiiul  iliat  lias  yc-t  been  bronglit 
lo  afqiiii'si-o  ill  it,  —  the  iiitiuitc  (lispiitos  nlmut  Us  |iarU 
anmiig  tlio  fi-w  who  ilo,  —  soinoilnng iwrfoclly  prc|H>sterous. 
I  ooiieoi\c,  thorofore,  you  cannot  bo  too  grateful  to  mc  for 
waiving  all  tlie  a\>ow  ijncstion^. 

Xi-ithiT  will  it  snilicc  to  toll  mo  that  some  qnestions  of 
cimilar  naluri'  can  bo  .-nUlrcssod  to  mc  rcsi>ccting  Chris- 
tianity; I  ansu'iT,  Xot  so.  You  may  say,  That  too  has 
been  tardily  enihraeod,  —  has  l>ocn  <lis]niled  about,  —  lias 
been  corrujUfil,  I  answer,  Yos;  anil  naturally,  for  it  pro- 
ceeds u]>on  just  tliecontrjiryliypotlicsis  to  yours;  it  assumes 
that  man  was  iiifajiable  of  ailninatoly  extricating  religions 
trnth  —  lliat  bo  was  "  wandering  liom  the  way,"' and  neeJod 
to  bo  set  right ;  that  he  was  cinnii>t,  and  ix'qnirwl  to  bo 
refinnie.l ;  that  ho  "  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,"  oiid 
theref.ire  recoiled  fioin  the  light.  All  this  is  luifirtd  on 
the  llypnIlle^is  nf  C'liii^tinnity.  I>nr  the  (jnestions  I  ask  of 
you  are  imaiisworalilo  on  yours," 

You  must  not,  tlierelore,  he  suqirise<l  when  you  speak  so 
confidently  of  yonr  religions  '.ystem,  that  men  should  n.sk 
yon  niany  such  troublesome  <]uestions as  I  liaio  indicated, 

IJiit  fiTjin  me  I'ear  nothing.  I  will  act  on  the  coin])act  I 
have  made  with  you,  aud  shall  not  trouble  you  with  con- 
ti-oversy.  Xeillier  shall  I  even  taunt  you  with  the  iiicon- 
eeivable  diftieully  with  whieh  man  seems  to  bo  got  to 
embraie  any  sueli  system  as  youre.  I  shall  cliarilably  sn)*- 
|iose  that  some  mysteiious  obstacles  have  hitherto  stood  in 
the  way  of  man's  "naiuralieeo|>tlon"ofiieifoetly"  natural 
tuilh"  when  |iro]ioundcd  to  him;  —  though  I  eonfesa  it 
seerus  to  me,  on  your  theory,  as  wonderful  as  that  a  hun- 
gry man  shouhl  refuse  bread,  or  a  thirsty  man  water.  How- 
ever, I  KiH  suppose,  for  your  l>encfit  and  that  of  the  worhl, 
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that  now,  at  least,  tlie  truth  has  boon  fully  dovolopod,  and 
lliMt  it  is  dostincil  to  go  on,  as  you  say,"  conquonnjjj  antl  to 
loiiquer."  The  next  thing  is  to  ask,  liow  it  shall  bo  nia<le 
triumphant?  J/y  notions  of  what  will  need  be  done  I 
will  give  you  in  another  letter  or  two. 

Tours  faithfully, 

B.  £.   II.   G. 


LETTER     XCVI. 

TO   THE    SAME. 


1&52. 


JMy  dear  Friend, 

You  cannot  but  see,  I  think,  the  immense  advantage 
which  the  dominant  religions  of  the  earth,  as  Mahom- 
etanism,  Ilindooism,  Christianity,  have  enjoyed  from  the 
I>ossession  of  **  Books,"  —  the  Konui,  the  Vedas,  the  iiible, 
—  in  Avhieli  their  doctrines  are  not  only  solemnly  and 
j>ermanently  reconled,  but  embo<lie<l  in  fonns  more  or 
less  fitted  to  impress  the  fancy  and  excite  emotion.  The 
fiist  suggestion,  therefore,  which  I  would  olfcr  to  you  and 
your  co-religionists  is  just  to  compile  a**  Bible  "of  your 
own ;  a  book  that  shall  exactly  mirror,  neither  more  nor 
less,  the  religious  tnith  which,  as  some  of  you  say,  is  in- 
tuitively known  to  each  man,  and  which  the  rest  of  you 
admit  is,  at  all  evonUs  instantly  recognized  on  presentation 
to  the  mind.  If  the  former  theorv  Ik*  true,  von  mnv  think 
you  ought  to  bc^  exempted  from  any  such  task,  as  a  >vork 
of  suj)ererog.ition.  That  conclusion,  however,  wouM  Ikj 
rash  and  unwise;  since  we  st»e,  in  fact,  the  use  of  exlenial 
instruments  in  the  diseni'asi'emcnt  even  of  our  most 
elementary  cognitions;  and  certainly  in  all  casi»H,  the 
value  of  such  aid  in  maktu!;  Truth  moiv  viMd,  —  in  giving 
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it  tlic  cmi>iro  of  nssooiation  ami  imagination,  —  is  obvlons 
iiiniiyli.  Tiiis  we  sfo  ilIiL>lnitotl  in  (lie  hlstorj'  of  sA->tcms 
of  ii-ligioiis  ii'mr,  iis  voii  deem  thoin ;  iiiul  of  r<.'li<noiis 
lr"t/i,a!i  I  deem  Clinslhmity ;  tlioso  systuma  K-lahi  llidr 
imld  ilia  veiy  greiit  iiiua'^un'  fiom  the  jiossi'Mimn  of  S.ii-ml 
IJ.v.iks;  and  yoii,  if  yon  do  not  wisli  to  work  at  a  ilisatl- 
v:iiiliim',  will  also  ooiidi'sii'iid  to  i-oiniJili'  t/o>ir  Bible. 

And  I  ni>ed  li:ir<lly  s:iy  that  if  the  objections  of  voiir 
CDiifi-jiti'iiiily  lie  well  fi.iinidi.'d ;  —  if  our  IJible  be  charac- 
terized l>y  the  e\ieediiig  want  of  syminetrj-,  ami  just 
devilo|inK'nl,  and  systi'm  whiili  you  attribute  to  it;  if  it 
l<e  so  e.UTetiionsIy  dlsfiinired  by  niutilated  truth,  |>ositi\e 
on-or,  foolish  ami  lying  Ii-gends,  )>neriii.'  and  sujK-rstitioua 
matter,  —  you  will  liave  a  jn-odii^ous  advantage  ovt-r  it; 
you  may  e\en  leai'ii  from  its  vi-ry  eiTors.  What  awiiracy 
of  stak'mcm,  what  elevation  of  sentiment,  what  etliic.il 
jmnly,  what  ]ilnl"sc>]diic  justness,  may  we  not  exiwci  in 
yoni-  new  Oi-iinum  of  Hellgioas  Truth  ! 

You  will  say,  jierinps,  "But  the  diflieuity  will  be  to 
obtain  uii'Oihiiify  amongst  iis.  Wo  are  not  loss  divided, — 
and  <m  far  luoi-e  miiiortant  points,  —  than  the  Chiistians 
themselves," 

Jf  1  were  not  aware  of  it,  I  slioidd  certainly  with  un- 
feigned wotulei-  reeeivo  the  news,  and  even  deny  its  ])os- 
sihilily,  considering  that  your  f/ifnr;/  jmielainis  religions 
tintli  to  be  but  the  ivfleotion  and  eelio  of  the  intrntion^  of 
miivei-sal  liumauilyt  But  as  I  (h>  know  ft,  —  as  I  know, 
from  iiitnnatc  aeijuaintanee  with  the  wlnde  series  of  yonr 
|>rim'i]>al  writers,  —  some  of  whom  say  tliat  man  is  im- 
niin-tal  —  some  that  he  is  not ;  ."ome  that  if  lie  be  so,  there 
is  no  sullirienl  |iroof  of  it;  some  that  there  is  a  sjxritU 
I'ri'videucc  —  some  that  there  is  none;  some  lliat  wmshiji 
is  renuiri.,1.  simie  that  it  is  not;  simio  that  i.vayev  i^aduty, 
and  some  that  it  is  even  nu  absunlitv ;  some  that  aetuma 
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arc  prohibited  which  others  bclicvo  innocent;  some  that 
universal  nniiihihitioQ  awaits  man  at  death  and  some, 
universal  liappiness; — as  I  say  I  do  know  all  this,  I  shall 
exi)ress  no  surprise;  nor  shall  I  taunt  you  with  it,  for  he 
tlie  taunt  ever  so  just,  it  can  afford  you  no  help, —  which 
1  am  so  anxious  to  proffer  —  to  do  so.  Nor  has  it,  in 
truth,  any  bearing  on  the  present  topic;  inasmuch  as  such 
diversity  does  not  diminish  the  necessity  of  the  method  it 
\\\\\  be  your  wisdom  to  adopt.  You  must  surely  have 
fiO)iie  —  be  they  many  or  few,  —  who  8ymi>athize  suffi- 
ciently with  your  views  of  what  are  "  the  universal  intu- 
itions of  humanity,"  to  enable  them  to  act  in  unison;  or 
are  you,  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  in  solitary  possession  of 
the  only  exact  transcript  of  our  " universal  intuitions?" 
l>ut  even  if  this  were  the  case  there  would  be  no  help  for 
it ;  even  then  you  must  go  forth,  —  a  knight-errant  of 
spiritual  chivalry,  —  alone;  but  take  a  few  with  you,  if 
you  can. 

Only  remember,  that  whether  you  can  or  not,  your 
system,  if  you  really  wish  to  supplant  Christianity,  and 
establish  another  and  bettor  system  in  its  place,  must  bo 
exhibited  in  d:izzling  light  beside  tlie  New  Testament,  and 
comiK'l  mankind  to  feel  how  great  the  sui>eriority  1 

And  by  tlie  way,  I  would  just  hint,  that  though  perhapA 
not  abst)lutely  necessary  to  the  Deist's  "  Bible,"  it  would 
iHi  eminently  desirable  (if  jK)ssible)  to  give  some  conjec- 
tures, not  jH'rhaps  more  cerUiin,  but  at  least  more  plau- 
sible, than  your  writers  have  generally  given,  as  to  the 
origin  and  original  condition  of  man ;  —  such  as  shall 
(piite  throw  into  the  sha<le,  by  comparison,  the  Scripture 
account  of  man's  primeval  rectitude,  temptation,  and  fall, 
^fen  feel  an  intense  interest  in  this  problem  from  the 
prtKfHt  ertl  ronditnm  of  thfi  ^rorld  ;  an<l  I  assure  you  they 
don't   like  the  "priine\al    ^4avage"   theory  at    all.      That 
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ni.-m  t-aiiio  from  liis  grncions  Creator^  own  liand  in  the 
giiisi.-  of  noiitvtliin^  TniK-li  worso  tlinn  an  Anstmlasian  w 
llotltrtitui;  cTawloiI,  ffrul>lKil,  yiMx'Twl,  aiid  jiibbercd  for 
doIhiiIv  knnn's  liuw  hmg,  tilt  liy  slow  dogrccs  lie  hnpn/rtd 
liiiiiM.'!!'  into  ;iii  ortliiiary  siiviigc,  kiiKlk-d  a  fire,  boilctl  bis 
!niini«s  iiiiis('0):itt-<l  a  jcifrt'il  monkey  for  liis  Got),  and 
fiinti.l  tliiit  III-  •■•iiihl  ultiT  olluT  miinils  than  "^  Vah  Yah." 
—  tlii'i  thiMiry,  I  >:i\;  -jves  s'.ii-Ii  a  n|><;llenl  \ lew,  not  only 
ofyimriilMin^rin:!]  ni:iii,  —  Imt  of  tlivfiuP  Oint  so  fashioned 
liiiii,  :inil  i-xiircsslyyi.c  miiIi  n  iiit>^t  niiserabk-  ilestiny,  that 
in:iiikiii>l  will  luvLT  iiwiiy  wiili  it ;  no,  not  eveii  if  it  were 
fliiiwii,  (iliiiiiirli  l"'tli  i>ii<,>L-uliui<>n  ami  favt  wnfute  it,)  that 
nltor  ^.lv:l:^l■fi  iiuiM  (U-vclniio  tlii-niscli  I's  into  civillzeil  orea- 
■tiiivs  ivilli'iiil  i'xti-ni:tl  tt'^diiii,^!  Most  tleMrable  U  it  to 
reiioiiiK-*.'  this  tln'ory,  ami  itive  a  niori'  jiln'isible  aeroiint  of 
inanV  oii;;in  il  coiKlitioii  (as  a  ki'V  to  lus  iin.>!M.'nt)  than 
DfiMii  Iris  liiilnrlo  irivtii.  If  y.i.i  ,x..thf  uho  settle  tliat 
liltle  miilttv.  (iiiilLa|i].ily  *.i  iiiusiionml  aiiioiii;;  yoii,)  of 
"iiiaii's  iiiiiii.iiciliiy."  ii  Mould  l.o  us  wdl.  But  this  liy 
tilt'  way;  nml  I  jh-oi-miI  to  otln-r  ;iiul  more  neee*sarj- 
iIiaiiHU-ristics  ..fyoni- r.il.lc. 

You  slioul.l,  al  III!  evL'Hts.  (■st;ilili>li  suili  a  conipre- 
lieiwive,  |ii-i-sj>i<-uoii*,  Jn-.i  systi-ni  of  rtliirious  ami  etlii(.-u] 
truth,  —  of  till'  '-intuitions  of  univoi-sal  luiinniiity"  —  iiiui 
w  arraiigi-'l  and  exj'n'sst'.l,  as  al  onoo  to  oclipso  that  of  iho 
\ew  Ti'stainent; — whidi.  if  yonr  ri'|in-stiitntions  of  tlie 
Xew  Testament  be  true,  ui"iK  as  I  >ay,  lie  the  easiest  of 
nil  tasks.  But  further;  coi>Mdtriiijr  tlie  iiiHuince  of  fancy, 
a-isoeiation,  and  the  very  fonns  of  exiiression  in  pviiij» 
lividness  and  ]iower  to  man's  eiiiu-ejitions  of  Triilli,  I 
think  your  Hible  should  exhibit  it  in  fonni;  at  least  as  at- 
ti-aitivo  as  those  of  the  Xevv  Testament:  adapted  alike  to 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  intellects,  aiul  cipable  of  ready 
Innisfii>ioii  into  all  hiujinages. 
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A2:ain;  considering  the  notorious  influence  which  a 
oortain  vivid  embodunent  of  a  Moral  likal^  exhibited  in 
dramatic  action,  lias  exerted,  I  think  it  would  be  well  that 
yon  shouM  also  exhibit  such  an  ideal;  —  such  a  deUn- 
cation  as  would  at  once  arrest  and  fascinate  the  gjize  of 
humanity  more  j^erfectly  than  the  One  Only  Portrait 
which  so  many  have  hitherto  jironounced  inimitable  and 
divine.  I  a<lmit^  indeed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  tra- 
ilifional  veneration  which  the  world  already  entertiiins  for 
that  i»icturc,  yoftr  ideal  may  for  a  while  labor  under  some 
disadvantage;  but  surely,  as  so  many  of  your  writers  have 
insisted  that  there  are  manifold  and  manifest  blemishes  in 
the  earlier  one,  and  have  even  thought  that,  idler  all,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  ])erfect,  indeed  a  very  defective,  repre- 
sentation of  absolute  virtue  and  moral  loveliness,  you  can, 
by  rectifymg  the  errors  and  presenting  a  still  more  fault- 
less picture,  counterj>oise  this  adventitious  advantage.  I 
am  so  charmed  with  the  idea,  that  I  am  quite  impatient 
to  see  the  thini'  done! 

It  will  be  a  foolish  modest v  of  von,  —  cultivated  and 
able  men  as  you  arc,  —  to  whom  all  literature  is  open,  and 
with  such  a  mo<lcl  to  improve  uj»on,  to  dechne  this  task; — 
nay,  it  will  be  ri<liculous  considering  what  Galilean  Jews, 
in  your  estimation  grossly  ignonmt,  have  done  unaided; 
an«l  more  than  once  —  nay,  four  several  times.  To  be 
beaten  bv  t/if^in  —  think  of  the  shame  of  it!  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  imagine  that  you  will  have  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter,  —  t/  your  theory  of  the  on'yin  of  the 
(rn,*jHl  Ite  trite/ 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  would  earnestly  caution 
you  against ;  do  not  let  your  imaginative  forms  be  so 
«j'f/f(i\'<i(e  as  to  make  mankin<l  take  them,  as  they  have 
done  the  **mvthical  or  fictitious  element^  in  the  New 
Tcstanu'ut  (your  theory  supposes  it  m  legemlary  or  licti- 
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liiiiis)  fur  genuine  Iiistory;  do  not,  I  warn  yon,  bo  tran- 
pwntl  Homer  ami  Sliaks]>eare  (for  oven  their  creations 
were  never  in  djiiigt-r  of  W'ing  so  misinterpreted,)  as  to 
maki?  iicojile  fancy  yonr  fable,  fsu-t ;  or  else,  not  only  will 
you  iiiil  of  your  olijecl,  but  will  Invo  aiMeJ  nnex|K>ctcdly 
iinotlier  to  the  many  hlx(<iri<:td  reliy^ions.     On  rumarktn" 

to  oirr  frieml  j> ,  llio  otlier  <lay,  iliat  tlib  would  be  a 

ni-iessary  riJ^iilt  of  any  >ueh  fatal  mistake,  lie  gaiil,  lau^iing^ 
tliat  he  tlioiij:ht  there  was  not  mueli  fear  of  it,  and  that 
my  <;nition  was  suiieifliimis.  "Slili,"  saiil  I,  "since  llie 
thiiiy:  /I'f.j  Kien  ilime  (iutt-utioually  or  (lot)  accordinjr  to 
llio  theory  of  tlieso  retbrmer^  it  seems  Imt  wise  and  kind 
to  put  tlieni  on  their  puanl.  It  would  be  mortifyiiijf  to 
Iiavo  the  world  deluded  a  seeoud  time." 

These  ehartns  of  the  ima^jinative  dement  I  think  it  the 
moiv  iiuiiin-taiit  to  iiisist  iiin>ii.  heeanse,  as  you  arc  aware, 
Deism  hits  liti-n  hitherto  at  sueh  cruel  dis;»dvamajie,  from 
Ihe  aliseme  of  tlitin.  Such  dr(.'ary,  ]>ith1ess  marrowK'sa, 
old  speouhitors  as  the  elder  Deists  havo  seldom  been  seoii ; 
to  look  lliroui;!!  their  systems  of  '■  natural  religion"  is  liko 
lodkiiii;  at  a  /mrt'nt  sirms  :  throiif-h  the  dry  eraekling 
leaves  no  vital  sueculent  jiiicis  circulate.  On  the  othor 
hand,  tlie  semblance  of  "sjiintual  sentinumt  nnd  unetion" 
wliieh  eharactcrizcs  the  modem  Deistieal  seluxil  is  suoh 
sliiflless,  ho|ielcsA  ]4agiarism  fRim  the  Bible,  that  it  all 
reads  like  imit.ation.  Their  books  are  like  a  Cliinese 
]>agoda  stuck  over  with  crosses  and  saints  stolen  from  a 
C'hristian  eathcilral. 

You  can  hardly  imafrinc  —  I  find  it  verj*  difficult  to  do 
so  myself — what  an  elTeet  oven  a  i-iK-m  like  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost,"  or  a  book  like  Buiiyan'3  "  Pilgriura 
ProiTix'ss,''  if  conceived  and  executed  on  Deistieal  ]»riu- 
cijiles.  would  have,  thouirh  felt  to  I>e  only  works  of  imaji- 
inatioM      -May    we    not   huiie    for  w-A    tliingx   al   lea.-t? 
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Will  you  be  beaten  not  only  by  "  fisbermen,''  but  by 
'MinktTsV^' 

I'luliT  wbat  a^lvantages,  on  the  whole,  would  you 
ccMistnu't  your  system!  universally  appealing  to  nothing 
K'ss  than  "intuitions!"  philosophically  just  in  method, — 
adorncMl  ])y  all  the  lights  anil  beauties  of  imagination,  and 
rolieviMl  from  all  the  eiTors  and  absurdities  which  crowd 
the  Now  Testament!  Yon  would  have  no  adventitious 
authority,  indeed,  but  then  that  is  precisely  what  you  do 
not  want,  and  renounce;  it  would  be  Truth  herself — 
men'ly  suitably  arrayed.  Who  could  fjiil  to  be  enamoured 
with  her  channs? 

As  ^lahomet  reminded  his  followers  that  the  style  alone 
of  the  Koran  was  enough  to  prove  it  divine  —  so  the  sub- 
stiinre  of  your  Koran  wouM  be  a  yet  more  conclusive 
argument;  —  not  inspired,  indeed,  in  the  vulgar  sense — 
but  at  once  recognized,  according  to  your  theory,  to  be  the 
full,  fair  reflection,  the  clear  echo  of  the  "universal  intui- 
tions of  humanitv." 

m 

Yours  truly, 

B.  £.  n.  G. 

p.  S.  —  If  you  cotiUl  also  get  a  few  of  your  poetical 
fricn<ls  to  give  us  a  trifle  or  two  of  Deistical  "  Hymnology,** 
it  might  be  as  well.  You  see  how  varied  and  pathetic  are 
the  devotional  strains  to  which  the  Psalter  of  the  Hebrew 
Poet-King  has  given  rise.  IIow  is  it  that  your  whole 
Deistical  liteniture  is  so  utterly  [K>werless  over  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart?  I  long  to  see  a  new  "Psalter"  from 
some  poetic  Tiudal  or  Collins. 


THE  (iUEVSUX  UrrTEBS. 


LKTTEU     XCTH. 

TO   Till:  SAUE. 


My  deab  FrjExn, 

I  ileeiii  it,  next,  of  much  moment,  if  yon  wonld  dfisticaBy 
eiiui^dizi  tlie  worlj,  that  joii  should  fiiitl  some  niothod  of 
orgnui/iii;^  yoiirsolvoi)  into  bo<.-ial  uiiitios  ;  this  is  absolntelr 
nei-essiiy  if  you  woiiUl  accoiiipiyi  any  object  in  commoo, 
or,  in  sinli  a  chilly  cliiiiate  as  yoiirs,  keep  your  cymjuathies 
for  one  aiiutlier  from  fi'cczing.  The  world,  at  present,  docs 
not  believe  in  your  capacity  to  Cisteii  on  social  human  ua- 
tiire,  or  to  give  effect  to  your  hoiH's  of  diffntting  the  bless- 
ings of  a  '■  I'ational  jrtcty."  Deism  is  looked  on  as  a  Dcga- 
tive,  not  a  [Kisitive  thing, —  an  explosive  and  destriietive,  not 
a  cent liiH' (ill  tir  an  orginiiiing  loreo.  It  is  ]ireii!*oly  here 
that  in  all  it^  forms  it  has  liitherto  so  igiioniinionsly  failed ; 
nevertheless  till  its  avlvocates  cease  to  live  in  such  dreary 
isolation  as  scattered  units, —  till  it  can  hind  together  it« 
ImiiKtn  atoms,  and  give  lliem  comjviet  shngte  and  coliorenre, 
—  till  it  can  breathe  into  men  a  s]>.irk  of  enthusiasm,  ntid 
iullanic  and  intensify  enunion  hy  iiispiring  a  common  syin- 
l«ttliy  in  common  ohjwts,  it  ivill  never  be  a  thing  of  influ- 
ence at  all ;  how  niutli  U-ss  an  instvumeut  of  regenerating 
the  world ! 

A'few  trifling  and  partial  aehievcments,  liere  and  there, 
of  the  dc!-tnictivo  kind, —  the  cutting  off  now  and  'heu  a 
Straggler  who  has  t^trayed  frum  the  camp  of  "  historical 
religions" — that  is  all  it  nmst  expect  to  accomplish,  till  it 
relieves  itself  from  the  old  and  just  reproach  of  being  iit- 
eapahle  of  inspiring  connnoii  syni'i>athics  and  pronitning  ti> 
united  action. 

IIow  ha)ii>y  the  change  if  yoii  succeed  in  organizing  your 
deistical  friends  !     Soon  shall  wesee  numerous  '"  Chuiclie>,'' 
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—  I  bop:  pardon,  "Temples"  I  mean, — rising  in  ottr  land ; 
crowdtMl  to  hear  the  new  and  true  ctniyycXiov,  by  whicli  the 
old  tlishionod  Gospel  is  to  be  supplanted  and  eclipsed!  No 
doubt  they  will  be  in  a  plain  yet  majestic  style  of  architec- 
turo, —  befitting  the  mingled  grandeur  and  simj)licity  of  the 
now  institute ;  adorned  with  everything  in  their  structure 
aiul  style  which  can  minister  to  austere  beauty.  As  to  th*i 
funds, —  who  can  hesitate  to  believe  they  will  bo  easily  sup 
plied  by  that  lavish  benevolence  which  a  system  so  pure 
and  glorious  cannot  fail  to  excite  ? 

It  were  a  scandal  to  doubt  it.  If  even  the  jworest  and 
meanest  superstition  of  the  ancient  or  the  modem  world  ; 
if  Christianity,  in  its  most  corrupt  forms  as  well  as  in  its 
purest,  can  induce  their  votaries,  according  to  their  means, 
and  "  beyond  them,"  to  cover  the  world  with  the  structures 
and  the  apparatus  of  religious  worship,  what  may  we  not 
hope  from  that  more  perfect  theory  of  r(»ligion  with  which 
you  and  your  compeers  are  about  to  bless  the  nations  ?  A 
beginning  should,  I  think,  bo  made  without  delay.  Let 
some  edifice,  cxipable  of  holding  at  least  three  or  four  score 
(that,  for  a  time,  may  be  quite  enough,)  be  built  as  a  model 
"Fane"  of  your  true  deistical  worship. 

I  am  jKjrfectly  aware,  of  course,  of  the  arguments  by 
which  such  an  attempt  at  organization  may  Iw  met.  But  I 
cannot  admit  that,  if  the  great  achievements  you  hope  for 
are  ever  to  bo  realizo<l,  those  objections  arc  to  be  lii«tened 
to.  You  mast  move,  if  you  would  be  successful  ;  and  rt»- 
member  for  your  encouragement,  that  scarcely  more  than  a 
?mndred  Christians  met  in  a  certain  "upper  room"  at 
Jerusalem  some  1 800  years  ago  I 

It  may  be  said  (and  I  concede  the  force  of  the  argument) 
that  it  b  impossible  to  make  a  formidable  organization  out 
of  a  few  score  of  i)eople,  appearing,  sporadically,  in  the 
course  of  a  century  or  so.    I  cannot  deny  the  moumfhl 
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tnith  of  tho  statement ;  but  since  yon  most  make  a  bcjiiii. 
ning,  j-ou  roust  not  lay  any  Btross  on  this  fact.  You  must 
nse  lUc  elements  you  have,  such  as  they  arc, —  mnny  or  (vn-. 
Tlie  tardy  growth,  or  ratlier  stunted  »o  ffroicth  o£  Dehm, 
the  paucity  of  the  proselytes  it  has  been  capable  of  making 
during  three  centuries,  tempts  Christians  to  taunt  it  as  a 
thing  of  nought.  Ought  you  not  to  infer,  with  yotir  views 
of  its  self-recommending  excellence,  that  its  want  of  success 
springs  from  the  absence  of  that  positive  effort  and  poative 
machinery,  for  the  necessity  of  which  I  plead?  If  you 
doubt,  that  when  exhibited  and  enforced  as  it  ought  to  he, 
it  would  commend  itself  to  the  human  licart, —  slowly, 
perhaps,  but  surely, —  you  not  only  give  sorry  proof  of 
your  fiiith  in  the  doctrine  of  "  Progress,"  but  will  even  lead 
people  to  suspect  that  your  truth  is  not  so  "  congruous  "  to 
the  human  soul  after  all ;  and  that  the  doleful  ixpresenla- 
tions  of  Christians  as  to  tho  "depravity  of  liumon  nature," 
arc  too  well  founded. 

Yours  truly, 

Jt.  E,  H.  G. 


LETTER    XCVIII. 

TO  THE  S.VME. 

1S32, 
My  deae  Friend, 

Many  other  suggestions  I  could  offer,  but  I  will  content 
myself  with  one  more.  Could  you  not  manage,  then,  to 
get  up,  among  your  Deistical  friends,  a  little  missionary 
"  steam,"  and  make  a  trip  or  two  to  the  heathen  ?  It  does 
Beem  strange  to  all  Chnstendom  that  the  inlinitc  forms  of 
error  and  pollution,  in  which  the  nations  arc  wallowing, 
should  always  haic  been  viewed  by  your  Deistical  Iricnds 
with  such  profoimd  apathy ;  that  not  the   slightest  effort 
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should  have  been  made  on  yoar  part  to  diffuse  among  mis- 
erable Potytheists  the  only  pure  system ;  that  you  should 
have  had  no  sacred  ambition  to  become  reformers  and  ben- 
e&ctors  of  the  world  I  If  it  be  said,  "  We  have  enough  to 
do  to  convert  Christians  "  —  that  b  true ;  more  than  enough, 
I  should  say ;  but  then,  you  perceive,  Christians  temtt  be 
converted ;  and  so,  having  preached  the  truth  to  thcxe 
obstinate  folks,  iaithfully,  but  without  effect,  you,  like  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  relation  to  the  Jews,  are  absolved  from 
further  effort,  and  should  "turn  to  the  Gentiles."  Why 
should  they  be  deprived  of  the  benefit,  of  the  univer- 
sal religion  yon  have  to  preach,  because  these  Jew-Uke 
Christians  will  not  hear  it  P  If  it  be  said,  though  I  fancy 
ifOH  will  not  say, —  "The  heathen  are  very  well, —  Hindoos 
and  Caffres, —  with  their  idols  and  absurdities,  let  them 
alone," — the  same  argument  surely  will  do  for  Chrittiana; 
let  them  alone  ;  if  a  Polynesian  is  well  off  with  his  gross  su- 
perstitions, surely  a  Christian  must  be  better  off, — at  least 
OS  well.  Why  so  anxious  to  subvert  ChrLstianity  ?  On 
this  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  other  reasons  I 
have  mentioned,  leave  it  alone. 

If  you  say,  "  Why,  iho  fiict  is,  the  mwion  of  Deiam  is 
simply  destructive ;  burning  down,  not  building  houses,  is 
our  vocation  —  and  that  is  caucst  done  in  the  next  street ; 
—  why  should  we  go  to  other  lands  when  we  can  fling  our 
torches  into  our  ncighborB'  doors  and  windoHS  ?  "  —  this, 
if  true,  is  surrendering  the  whole  question.  It  is  confirm- 
ing the  world  in  its  impression  that  your  system  was  never 
<li.itiincd  to  be  a  "povser"  in  the  world  ;  while,  as  I  have 
Hliown  yon  in  previous  Icttora,  even  3onr  destructive  efforts 
somehow  do  not  succeed  ;  the  inccn<liary  match  is  always 
going  out  —  the  IVistical  gunpowder  is  always  damp. 

Can  it  1>e  imagined  that  you  will  have  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  fwuh  for  a  nioderato  Missionary  experiment, 
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considering  tho  importaoce  of  the  object  ?  Many,  I  know, 
are  disposed  to  think  it.  Prove  them  in  the  wrong.  It  is 
tme  one  sometimes  hears  the  philanthropic  Deist  making 
light  of  any  such  miliar  modes  of  manifesting  spiritual  ac- 
tivity, "  That  activity  is  not  to  be  measured,"  it  is  sublimely 
fl^d,  "  by  any  such  base  estimate.  Let  the  vulgar  lay  stress 
on  Bible  and  Missionary  societies,  and  the  otiier  coarse 
machinery  of  an  ordinary  Christian  f^ilanthropby,  if  they 
will,  and  parade  in  Reports,  and  Platform  ihodomontade, 
the  money  which  they  have  wheedled  ont  of  tlie  pockets 
of  the  people;  but  a  pure  lover  of 'spiritoal  troth'  will 
apprsose  at  tho  true  value  such  odious  modes  of  promoting 
its  diShsion."  This  is  all  very  fine,  but  it  will  not  avail  you ; 
odious  as  may  be  the  machinery  of  Christian  zeal  —  vile  as 
may  be  the  talk  about  "  money,*' and  tlic  appeals  for  it, — 
still,  as  long  as  it  is  tmc  that  the  things  in  question  cannot 
be  done  tcitAotit  money,  (as  nothing  indeed  can  be  done 
withont  cost,  and  the  said  money  is  but  a  ]>art  of  it, )  — 
money  most  be  had,  and  you  must  be  content  to  remain  in- 
signiScant  if  you  cnnnot  obtain  it. 
In  the  next  place,"  vulgar"  as  money  may  l>e,  it  is,  and  Is  gen- 
erally taken  to  be,  atolerably  just  index  of  the  sincerity  and 
strong  convictions  of  those  who  give  it :  of  the  sacrifices  they 
are  willing  to  make  for  any  object,  if  they  cannot  make  them 
in  the  form  of  personal  effort.  Men  are  generally  sii]>poscd, 
(I  imagine  not  erroneously,)  to  love  their  money  as  well  as 
most  things;  their  hankering  for  that  which  represents 
the  value  of  all  things  bc^des,  is  at  least  as  strong  as  that 
for  any  of  the  things  it  represents.  And  so,  when  it  is  freely 
given,  men  will  continue  to  think  that  the  love  of  that  for 
which  it  is  given  is  very  ancere,  and  the  sense  of  its  value 
very  strong  ;  and  when  it  is  not  given,  or  given  grudgingly, 
men  will  take  it  as  a  proof —  a  very  vulgar  one,  it  may  be, 
bat  still  a  proof —  that  those  who  tlius  grudge  it  do  not 
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oare  abont  the  things  tiiej  profoas  to  adimre  and  love,  and 
are  not  solicitous  that  they  should  bo  victorious  in  the 
world. 

Now,  if  Christiana  can  under  the  prompting  of  their  low 
system  —  low  as  compared  with  t/ours  —  voluntaiily  expend 
year  by  year,  bo  much  of  their  gains  on  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  it  can  be  no 
difficult  thing  for  you,  and  those  who  think  with  you,  to 
Bubscribc  a  few  thousands  at  least  for  the  commencement  of 
a  umitar  hopeful  experimenU  Surely  the  system  in  which 
are  so  deeply  involved  the  fortunes  of  humanity  is  worth 
thus  much !  If  not,  it  must  be  accounted  one  of  those 
niachines  which  are  admirable  in  model,  but  which  will  not 
work. 

And  here  I  would  humbly  suggest,  that  a  method  might 
perhaps  be  devised  of  bringing  into  the  enterprise  a  numl)Gr 
of  those  who  do  not  quite  agree,  or  arc  even  very  far  fi-om 
agreeing,  with  you.  You  know  Christians  arc  often  praised 
for  uniting  in  a  common  cause  by  merging  their  mhior  dii- 
ferchccs  (would  to  God  they  did  it  more  frequently !) ;  now 
how  eauly  could  many  of  yonr  friends  do  the  like ;  some  of 
whom  deem  all  the  differences  of  all  the  religions  of  the 
world  minor  differences,  and  hold  that  the  "  absolute  relig- 
iou "  ia  latent  in  them  all !  What  differences  might  tliey 
not  consider  nunor  who  think  Ilindooism  and  Mahometanism 
tolerable  1    And  what  a  delightful  CKbibition  of  charity 

would  it  be  to  find  Mr.  D declaring  that,  as  Christians 

all  ^rced  in  subscribing  to  the  Bible  Society,  though  they 
were  not  quite  unanimous  in  the  interpretation  of  tlic  Bible, 
so  he  was  witling  to  rapport  the  great  "Parent  Dcisni-Pro- 
pagation  Soinety,"  and  cheerfully  waive  his  opinions  on  the 
trivial  poinU  of  a  future  life,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  in  which  he  did  not  coincide  with  his  "  brethren "  I 
Mr.  T ,  humbly  hoping  that  he  should  never  allow  his 
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Iicnrt  to  be  divided  from  his  co-reli^onistsby  sach  ftdnbions 
thing  as  the  doctrine  of  man's  respoDsibilit}',  of  vhich  he 

had  strong  doubts !     Mr.  W ,  nobly  giving  to  the  winds 

his  peculiar  sentiments  on  the  subjoiit  of  a  special  Provi- 
dence ;  and  Mr.  P ,  in  a  siniilar  strain,  saying  that,  though 

he  thinks  all  men  wll  be  saved  at  last,  yet,  conscious  of  the 
noble  projects  of  his  benevolent  friends  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  human  race,  he  will  cheerfully  contribute  his  annual 
giunea  as  a  homage  to  the  spirit  of  Deistical  philanthropy  1 
"Behold,  bow  good  and  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity !  " 

Nay, — I  am  by  no  means  sure,  if  yon  cordially  set  to 
work  on  such  a  m^nanimous  project,  —  careililly  and  hon- 
estly excluding  the  Bible,  —  that  you  might  not  easily  get 
a  portion  of  your  funds  from  CArisliang  themselves.  Tliey 
are  bo  provokingly  convinced  of  their  power  and  of  your 
impotence,  that  I  verily  believe  they  would  absolutely 
rejoice  in  what  they  would  regard  as  a  valuable  negative 
experiment,  and  would  be  quite  willing  to  give  you  the 
money,  if  you  will  but  find  the  system  and  the  men !  I  am 
myself  so  far  a  sharer  in  their  contidence,  or  impudence, 
whichever  you  may  please  to  consider  it,  that  if  you  will 
but  make  the  experiment,  (promising  to  steer  clear  of  all 
that  is  characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  confining  your- 
selves to  such  a  system  as  that  of  Lord  Herbert,)  I  will,  if 
you  can  but  get  the  men,  promise  you  my  annual  guinea  for 
at  least  ten  years  to  come. 

Now  if,  while  thus  partly  waging  the  war  at  your  enemies' 
eost,  you  cannot  find  men  to  undertake  a  nice,  snug,  little 
experiment  of  this  kind,  —  when  —  when,  my  dear  friend, 
may  we  expect  you  to  regenerate  the  world? 

Let  me  remind  you  that  there  are  still  many  islands  in 
the  Pacific  quite  at  the  service  of  the  "Deism-Propagation 
Society."    Or  what  say  you  to  the  Airicau  tribes  f    Plenty 
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of  them  still  living  in  a  complete  state  of  TroglodytUh  eitn- 
pticity ;  as  St.  Clair  says,  "  not  many  notions  to  firadicatc ;" 
all  in  a  fair  condition  to  receive  the  new  doctrines !  Only 
think  of  tlie  triumph  of  having  to  say  that  tlio  group  of  tho 
"  Taboo  "  islands,  recently  inhabited  by  a  set  of  idolatrous 
cannib^s,  or  that  tho  tribe  of  "  Quashee  Caffrcs,"  in  a  sim- 
ilar osndition,  had  been  converted  to  a  pure  Deism,  their 
language  analyzed  and  reduced  to  alphabetical  notation,  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  constructed,  and  tho  great  Herbert's 
writings  translated,  by  the  indefatigable  and  self-denying 
labors  of  the  agents  of  tho  "Herbert  Society!"  Who 
knows  what  further  efforts  this  might  lead  to,  if  you  did 
not  become  weary  in  wcH-dotng  ?  At  all  events,  you  are 
quite  welcome  to  my  subscription. 

Finally,  if  the  Deism  you  have  embraced  is  ever  to  be 
worth  anything,  it  must  cease  to  talk  so  much ;  it  nnist 
cease  to  be  contented  with  merely  writing  books ;  it  must 
ait.  Vou  will  tell  mc  perhaps  that  Christians,  too,  talk 
more  than  they  act ;  God  knows  tho  taunt  is  well  deserved. 
Still  Christianity,  —  tho  inferior  system, — docs  something 
at  all  events ;  surely  tho  higher  and  the  better  ought  to  do 
more.  If  you  tell  me,  that  you  cannot  agree  sufficiently  — 
or  that  those  who  do  agree  are  too  few,  and  will  ever  be 
too  few  to  undertake  the  work — or  that  yon  are  unwilling 
to  do  anything,  — or  that  men  will  not  listen  to  you  —  iri/t 
not  be  converted, — it  is  tantamount  to  a  conicsaion  cither 
that  your  system  is  not,  practically,  the  system  for  this 
world — or  that  it  ia  not  the  truth,  —  or  that  it  is  not  truth 
worth  a  sacrifice  -,  or  all  these  together.  In  any  c-vte,  it 
condemns  yon  to  the  continued  insignificance  in  which  you 
have  as  yet  Ungered  on  in  the  world.  Confute  these  sur- 
mises, my  dear  friend ;  and  that  you  may  do  so,  once  more 
I  say  —  "Devise  liberal  things." 

Sueh  are  a  few  of  the  hints  which  I  would  venture  to 
37" 
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givo  you  —  not  for  the  resuscitation  c^  Deism,  (for  it  h.is 
iievvr  been  fairly  awaku  yet,)  but  just  to  give  it  a  clihni-u 
of  becoming  so.  To  these  hints  I  realty  think  you  would 
do  well  to  take  heed,  as  to  a  "  light  shining  iu  a  dark  "  — 
n  very  dark  —  "  place." 

You  sec  I  have  kept  my  word  as  to  not  "  boring "  you 
with  the  old  tale  of  the  "  Evidences  of  Christianity  "  So 
far  from  that,  I  have  shown  you  how  to  demolish  Chris- 
tianity altogether.  All,  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  have  to 
do,  is  to  publish  a  book  which  shall  plainly  transceud  the 
Bible;  organize  a  system  of  worship  which  shall  command 
the  Bj-mpathies  and  secure  the  co-ojwration  of  men,  and 
successfully  compete  with  Christianity  in  its  attacks  on 
Faganism.  .... 

Yours  truly. 


LETTER   XCIX. 

TO  C.   )I.\SON,   ESQ. 

IS-13. 

Mr  DBAE  Fkiesd, 

You  have  heard,  as  every  one  else,  of  Dr.  HassaH's  dis- 
coveries with  his  great  microscope.  Who  will  not  wisli 
that  he  may  go  on  and  prosper,  in  thus  unearthing  human 
iniquity  firom  its  subtle  retreats  in  infinitesimal  at^ms,  where 
it  thought  to  lie  perdu  as  securely  as  in  its  own  invisible 
thought?  He  has  certainly  shown  that  the  sol.ir  micro- 
scope takes  no  heed  to  tho  maxim,  "2)6  uon  apparent ihnu 
el  non  exisleiitibut  eaiem  est  ratio."  "There  is  nothing 
hidden,"  by  adroit  manipulation  and  cunning  intermixture, 
that  "shall  not  be  made  known,"  nud  the  lynig  hihels  ;nid 
quackish  advertisemenU  sliall  "be  put  to  silence  "by  this 
incorruptible  witness. 
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lam  told  that  several  "Honsea"  have  threatcnetl  this 
"  )>cc[iiiig  Tom  "  with  &  proBccution  for  disintegrating  tlieif 
sbominations,  and  revealing  in  precise  proportions  the  ]>er- 
centage  of  vilify  in  their  adulteration.  The  only  answer, 
it  Is  said,  which  he  condescends  to  make  is,  an  invitation 
to  c'<)nic  and  liave  a  look,  /gratis,  at  their  own  handiwork 
llmiii^h  his  mieroscope !  It  is  also  said  that  none  of  them 
will  iiccppt  his  challenge !  Wisely,  no  doubt,  for  they  haio 
the  advantage  even  of  Dr.  Hassnil;  they  know  hcforchan<l; 
they  have  anticipated  all  that  he  can  tell  them  1  Mrs.  Ma- 
cleuchar(in  dialogue  with  the  wrathful  "Antiquary,")  put 
on  her  spectacles  to  discover  what  she  well  knew  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  exclaimed  in  well-feigned  nstonislimeiit,  — 
"  Saw  onic  body  the  like  o'  that  ?  "  These  ingenious  artists 
need  no  solar  microscope  to  tell  them  what  w  to  be  found, 
though  we  may  well  indulge  in  the  old  lady's  exclamation 
when  we  have  found  it,  "  Saw  onic  body  the  like  o'  that  ?  " 

This  microscope  shows  the  intimate  structure  and  organ- 
ization of  the  most  carefully  mani]>ulatcd  composites. 
Though  the  component  particles  may  have  beensubilivided 
into  the  most  attenuated  forms,  or  equally  strewed  through 
the  most  deceptive  medium,  the  structure  of  the  fon'ign 
intruder,  whether  laminated,  fibrous,  or  what  not,  stands 
unmasked  among  the  heterogeneous  particles  with  which 
it  claims  relationship,  and  confesses  its  roguery  under  the 
glare  of  this  stupendous  eye.  The  minutest  ]jarticl«  of 
sand,  by  tlie  side  of  the  minutest  particle  of  sug:ir,  is  ns 
plainly  distinguished  as  if  each  were  as  big  as  a  mountain; 
the  atom  ])roelaims  itself  Btlvx,  and  is  seen  to  be  as  unlike 
the  s|teck  of  saccharine  crystal  it  would  fain  be  thought,  as 
a  s<piare  is  unlike  a  circle.  Success  to  the  microBcogw,  say 
T,  anil  to  the  exorcist  who  wields  it ;  I  know  not  when  I 
have  heard  of  a  ecicntilic  application  wluch  has  so  much 
amuM<I  uic. 
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It  )ias  come  in  good  time  too ;  fi^r  to  Biich  an  extent  had 
fmud  goni.'  that  there  seemed  some  chance  of  our  bo(hi 
finding  the  last  trace  of  pepper,  coOec,  and  sugar  dieappeais 
ing  fVoni  the  simtUated  compounds  coiled  bjr  these  lying 
names ;  at  least,  these  articles  would  soon  have  heea  ad- 
mmislered  only  in  homceopathic  doses. 

At  one  of  Dr.  Hassall's  discoveries,  by  the  way,  (of 
which  I  am  reminded  by  those  last  words,)  yon  must  have 
been  mnch  amused.  lie  declares  that  he  does  not  find  the 
genuine  " Homoeopathic  Cocoa"  differing  at  all  from  the 
other  adnlterated  specimens  of  the  same  article,  except  by 
its  having  lets  cocoa  in  it !  But  surely  the  defence  is  easy ; 
its  vendors  would  say  that  they  were  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  maxim?  of  Hahnemann,  and  giving  their  patient 
customers  homtpcpatliic  doses! 

Even  drugs,  it  secm.s  ore  not  safe  from  these  odious 
.idultorators,  and  the  jAysician  hardly  knows  whether  he 
may  not  be  giving  poison,  otherwise  than  sfcuitdntH  iirletn. 
Must  wc  not  allow  then  that  here,  at  least,  the  liomteo- 
])nthist  has  the  best  of  it?  for  who  would  think  to  adul- 
terate the  millionth  of  a  grain  of  Belladonna?  Yet  I 
know  not:  let  not  the  hom<eopatkist  be  too  sure;  for  hu- 
man cupidity,  1  fear,  would  adulterate  even  the  dccillionth 
of  a  grain,  if  the  decilHonth  of  a  £iri,hing  per  cent,  is  to  be 
got  by  it.  "Well,"  it  may  be  said,  "any  how  in  such  a 
case  it  cannot  much  matter;"  but  that  is  mere  allopathic 
ignorance.  The  honiipopathist  would  doubtless  be  in  agony 
to  think  that  the  treclllionth  of  his  grain  of  aconite  might 
possibly  be  defi-auded  of  a  decillionth  of  that  fraction.  At 
all  events,  none  will  deny  that  the  patient  had  a  right  to 
his  fair  and  fnll  "  trecUlionth ," — if  he  could  but  be  ever 
sure  that  he  had  got  it! 

TItcre  is  one  improvement  still  required  on  l>r.  Hassnll's 
instrument.    One  would  like  to  see  a  "  moral  solar  micn> 
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scope"  that  would  lay  bare,  in  similar  manner,  all  the  "  foi^ 
eigningrcilienta"  —  the  adalterato  mixturt'S —  wliii-h  cuter 
into  tlie  composition  of  s|iurious  virtue,  llow  imiusingtlio 
Rciwrt  of  "  Analyses  "  into  tlicsc  would  read !  How  Eliould 
we  find,  on  examination,  a  hundred   pound  donation  to 

Hospital,  by  Alderman ,  prompted  by  only  two 

jier  cent,  of  charity  combined  with  TiinGty-«;ight  per  cent, 
of  vaoKy  acd  ostentation  :  a  fine  spt-ciinen,  ap)>3rcntly,  of 
devotion,  turning  out,  on  being  clottely  iuit)iec-tcd,  little  else 
than  chi)>B  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  sawduet  of  for- 
mality, wiib  fecarcsly  one  per  cent,  of  genuine  <levotion  in 
it:  a  jmrcci  of  zeal  —  of  iIiq  truo  venuilion  dye  to  all  ap- 
pearance—  plainly  consisting,  when  subjected  to  a  high 
power,  of  the  vulgar  blood-red  counterfeit  of  hatred  and 
tntolcmnee :  a  huge  mass  of  nnctuous  religious  talk  utterly 
dcHlitutc  of  a  single  particle  of  sincerity,  the  article  being 
entirely  composed  of  ranoid  "  cant,"  SLcntcd  wilii  cswuee 
of  hypocrisy:  an  eloquent  discourse  of  the  Itev.  Mr.  Blar- 
ney, discerned  to  have  but  five  j>cr  cent,  of  genuine  emo- 
tion in  it, — the  tears  and  |>athoe,  warranted  rciU,  being 
notliing  but  old  "  theatrical  jnopcrties ; "  the  decorous  sor- 
rows of  nn  undertaker  seen  at  a  glance,  and  with  scarcely 
a  higher  power  than  that  ofeonimons|>cctacles,  tobe  noth- 
ing but  downright  hilarity  [kainteil  black ;  the  deep  dtjec- 
tjon  of  an  heir  to  a  large  cxtute,  discerned  to  bo  »imilii'ly 
constituted :  the  tears  of  a  whole  party  in  a  mourning  eoacJi 
found  to  exhibit  the  merest  tincture  of  genuine  grief  for 
the  deceased ;  wbat«thcr  emotion  theiti  was  being  the  lo- 
suit  of  disappointed  cxpeetatlons. 

Such  are  some  of  the  analyses  one  might  csjiect  to  seo 
if  wo  had  but  this  wonder-working  instrument  —  amoral 
solnr  microHcopu ;  but  pcrha|is  it  is  as  well  for  us  all  that 
there  is  none. 

Tonrs, 

R.  K.   II.    (). 
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LETTER  C. 


TO  ALFBED  WEST,  SSQ. 

Mr  DBAE  Feikito,' 

You  have  often  heard  me  mention  my  friend  John  Ful- 
ler, —  who  supposed  himself  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  iif 
old  Thomas  Fuller,  and  felt  a  little  innocent  pride  in  % 
thinking;  the  only  pride  I  ever  saw  in  him.  He  is  dead 
—  and  has  carried  with  him  out  of  the  world  as  much  tme 
worth,  1  believe,  as  ever  existed  in  any  one  heart  in  it. 

He  was  a  geniune  Christian  jf  ever  there  was  one.  Aa 
to  the  jyxc/es,  indeed,  I  rather  think  he  would  have  been  him- 
self puzzled  tosay,  "Was he  Episcopalian  —  Presbj-terian 
■ —  Calviuist  —  Arminian  ?  "  I  hear  lialf  a  thousand  zwilots 
say.  I  hardly  know ;  but  I  am  sure  he  was  a  Christian, 
for  he  exhibited  in  great  perfection  alt  the  principal  "  para- 
doxes" of  sentiment  and  conduct  which  Bacon  represents 
as  characteristic  of  one.  He  exercised  an  absolute  Ciith 
"in  the  merits  of  Christ  for  his  salvation,"  and  yet  was  as 
much  impelled  to  do  "good  works"  as  if  he  thought  he 
could  be  saved  only  by  liis  own.  "  lie  believed  Christ 
could  have  no  need  of  anytliing  he  could  do,  and  yet  made 
account  that  he  relieved  Christ  in  all  Lis  acts  of  charily  ;" 
"  he  knew  he  could  do  nothing  of  himself,  and  yet  labored 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation."  "  He  pnii/etland  Utbortd 
for  that  which  he  was  confident  God  meant  to  ffit-e."  He 
was  full  of  gentleness,  patience,  charity ;  and  felt  an  csjio- 
cial  pleasure  in  doing  a  kindness  to  those  who  had  ^vrongcd 
him,  and  in  giving  a  benefaction  to  a  Christian  who  did 
not  wear  the  outward  costume  he  altogetlier  approvetl. 
Now,  if  all  that  does  not  make  a  Christian,  I  know  not 
what  docs.  He  had  his  "  SibbolcUi,"  or  his  "  Shibboleth," 
I  dare  say, — for  who  is  without  it  to  some  extent? — but 
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bo  never  could  prevail  on  himself  to  regard  a  peculiarity 
of  articulation  as  a  different  language ;  or  to  see  why,  if 
men  may  speak  widely  different  dialects  and  yet  may  all 
be  Englishmen,  Christians  may  not  talk  in  very  different 
dialects,  too,  without  ceasing  to  be  Christians ;  yea,  though 
sometimes  the  pronunciation  be  so  uncouth,  that  one  may 
almost  doubt  whether  they  be  not  "barbarians." 

He  is  stark  nanght,  Bays  the  Papist,  in  spite  of  alt  this 
fidth  and  charity,  if  he  did  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  and  the  seven  sacraments  I  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Ro- 
manist, you  know  about  as  much  about  the  matter  as  the 
Brahmin  in  JUarmontel's  talc,  who,  when  the  young  Eng- 
lish officer  has  saved  hia  daughter's  life  at  the  hazard  nf  his 
own.  exclaims— "la  H  possible  that  so  excellent  a  ]ierson 
should  ool  believe  in  Vishnoo  and  his  Seven  Transmigra- 
tions?" 

John  Fuller  did  not  deny  that  minor  differences  of  doc- 
trine, or  even  diversities  of  ritual,  were  things  of  some 
moment;  he  thought  that  every  Christian  was  bound  to 
satisfy  hia  consdenco  respecting  such  things,  and  adhere  to 
those  opinions  which  be  thought  really  nearest  the  tnith  ; 
hot  while  he  acted  on  his  own  conscientious  convictions  and 
preferences,  ho  could  not  allow  the  essence  of  Christianity 
to  consist  in  tnfles,  and  never  hesitated,  where  he  did  see 
that  essence  embodied  in  character,  to  embrace  it  with  the 
full  sympathies  of  a  Christian.  "Many  errors,"  he  would 
say,  "will  quietly  drop  away  with  the  progress  of  tnith 
itself  and  many  more  with  the  progress  of  charity.  Others 
of  little  moment  (strango  as  it  seems  to  say  so)  I  hardly 
wish  ever  shoold  drop ;  for  If  men  were  brought  to  a  perfect 
unanimity,  where  would  bo  the  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
mutual  charity  P  There  is  as  much  — nay,  a  greater  diffi- 
culty in  vanqiuabiiig  antipatbiea  of  religioaa«n(im«nf,  even 
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when  differences  arc  of  little  moment.,  than  almost  any 
other," 

I  have  Raid  that  John  had  his  prcforenccs  and  his  opinions 
on  minor  matters ;  but  never  so  as  to  interfere  with  his 
love  of  intereommuuion  among  Christians,  of  whatever 
type.  But  he  did  not  think  it  competent  to  him  to  break 
down  altogether  the  sacred  enclosure,  or  diminish  by  a 
hair's  hrcadth  the  wide  interval  which  still  subsists  between 
the  most  imperfect  Christiau,  if  really  one,  and  him  who  is 
no  Christian  at  all;  and  thus,  though  be  was  the  most 
catholic,  he  was  also  the  most  rigid  of  men.  Unhappy 
result  of  his  consistency!  He  was  thought  lax  by  his 
brethren  and  bigoted  by  the  world !  But  it  never  troubled 
John.  He  could  hear  with  edilication  a  sermon  from  one 
of  those  he  called  "his  great  preachers,"  wliethcr  preached 
in  the  Cathedral  or  in  a  Conventicle,  and  throw  in  his 
modest  mlto  into  almost  any  treasury  consecrated  to  Chris- 
tian enterprise  and  philanthropy;  sometimes — how  am  I 
sshanied  to  say  it !  —  with  a  peculiar  gusto,  if  his  modest 
tribute  was  in  aid  of  associations  which  a  little  differed  from 
those  he  most  preferred ! 

In  short,  he  was  much  in  the  condition  of  a  certain  Cana- 
dian convert  of  whom  I  once  heard  the  following  droit 
story.  He  had  a  dream,  he  said,  one  night,  that  he  was 
translated  to  heaven,  which  to  his  imagination  seemed  very 
much  like  a  "  large  church  or  meeting-house ; "  (I  devoutly 
trust  he  was  mistaken  in  that.)  He  said  he  thought  Jesus 
Christ  questioned  each  one  before  him  as  to  his  ecclesias- 
tical position.  One  said  ho  was  an  Episcopalian.  "Then," 
said  Christ,  "  you  can  go  and  sit  down  in  that  i>ew  —  t/iere 
all  the  EjViscopalians  are  gathered  together,"  Another 
said^hc  was  a  Baptist ;  he  was  in  like  manner  told  to  i-epair 
to  another  pew,    A  third  said  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  and 
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n  third  jxtw  was  assigned  to  him ;  and  bo  of  the  rest.  At 
last  it  cami;  to  the  turn  of  the  poor  savage  to  be  catechized ; 
and  Dot  being  sufficiently  up  to  the  nice  divisions  ofccclcd- 
aitical  and  doctrinal  tboology,  lie  was  afraid  that  there  would 
be  no  "  pew  "  found  for  him.  Trembling,  he  replied  when 
aakcd  what  fie  was  —  "I  am  a  —  Christian,  and  love  the 
Lord  Jeans  Christ  with  all  my  heart,"  "  Oh,  then,"  said 
the  benignsDt  quenst,  "  yon  may  walk  all  about  heaven, 
and  go  hither  and  thither  just  as  it  pleases  you."  I  am 
afraid  that  Canadian  was  a  very  sly  (cllow  1 
Yours  truly, 


LETTER   CI. 

TO  C.   UASOX,  ESQ. 

GLEHSBIBRAa,  Xng.  1851. 

Hy  dbab  Fbiend, 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  safely  reaehcd  my 
old  haunt,  and  have  located  myself  in  the  family  of  my 
worthy  fanner,  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  three 
daughters,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  dogs,  —  are  extremely 
aozions  to  show  mo  every  civility.  The  weather  is  splendid 
—  if  it  does  but  last;  Tliis  is  one  of  those  bright  dazzling 
August  mornings  of  which  wo  have,  perhaps,  three  or  four 
in  the  coarse  of  our  English  summer; — just  enough  to 
enable  as  to  comprehend  the  sarcasm  of  the  Persian  amlias- 
sador,  who,  when  asked  whether  it  was  really  true  that  llio 
Persians  worshipped  the  sun,  said,  *'  Yes,  and  so  would  the 
English  if  they  ever  saw  him !  *' 

I  was  in  some  doubt  the  first  morning  whether  I  should 

be  ablo  to  get  my  moming  cold  bath,  —  to  me  an  essential 

of  life.     But  I  am  accommodating — being  indifiGscvoik 

38 
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whether  I  baptize  hy  "  sprinkling,"  "  affasion  "  or  "  immer- 
eion,"  though  I  prefer  the  last.  On  the  present  occasion, 
I  was  acconimodated  with  &  washing-tub,  and  a  huge  watci^ 
pot  (without  the  "rose"),  full  of  water.  Jly  host  was 
about  to  pour  its  contents  into  the  tub.  But  seeing  the 
thing  so  handy,  and  as  it  was  a  growing  morning,  I  asked 
for  the  "  rose ; "  and  becoming  at  once  plant  and  gardener, 
stood  in  the  tub,  and  liiling  the  water-pot  over  my  head, 
thoieer-bat/ied  it  to  my  great  satis&ction,  and  I  hope  wilb 
some  benefit  to  my  stature.  I  infer  it  may  be  so  from  the 
difficulty  I  aflcm-ards  felt  in  shaving,  which  could  surely 
only  have  been  from  my  beard  having  grown  rapidly.  I 
state  the  fact  with  the  impartiality  of  a  philosopher,  without 
deciding  whether  it  was  due  to  the  watering-pot- or  a  bad 
razor ;  pray  choose  your  hypothesis. 

By  the  way,  talking  of  shaving,  what  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  fant.istical  beardlcts  I  have  seen  in  my  recent  jouraey ! 
Tfie  other  day,  on  stepping  into  a  railway  carriage,  I  found 
the  op|>osite  seats  occupied  by  three  hirsute  gentlemen, 
who,  if  they  had  not  been  so  young,  would  have  looked  quite 
venerable,  and  filled  me  with  the  like  awe  which  seized 
the  Gaul!)  when  they  spied  the  long-bearded  senators  in  the 
Roman  Capitol,  I  really  bc^n  to  fear  that  the  abominable 
apjtendago  is  about  to  be  restored  among  us.  I  met  a 
youngster  the  other  day  whose  beard  was  just  in  the  worst 
possible  "  stage  of  development : "  that  is,  he  had  got  a 
minikin  tuft>  on  his  chin  and  a  thin  crop  on  his  upper  tip 
which  simply  had  the  effect  of  making  him  look  execrably 
rf*rty.  He  held  M-ilh  me  a  learned  argument  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  excrementitious  capillaries.  Though  not  old 
enough  to  have  a  beard,  he  was  old  enough  to  be  an 
Atheist,  which  he  owned  with  that  sweet  complacency  with 
which  so  many  sucking  philosophers  of  our  day,  after  read- 
ing Comte  or  the  "  Vestiges,"  do  the  like.    He  professed 
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to  have  a  reverence  for  hia  board  as  a  gift,  of  Kature,  and 
to  think  it  a  sort  of  proEinity  to  throw  it  aside.  By  tlio 
way,  I  daro  sny,  if  the  beard  controvei-ay  goes  on  niucli 
longer,  wo  shall  have  an  orthodox  and  heterodox  beard- 
party,  as  mnch  attached,  and  with  as  much  reason,  to  their 
respective  doctrines,  as  the  Big-cndiaus  and  Little-endians 
of  Lillipnt.  —  But  to  return  to  my  yolingsler.  He  inno- 
cently asked,  toAy  we  should  shave  away  what  "■Nature  had 
given  us."  "^VTiy,"  said  I,  "suppose  Nature  has  made  a 
mistake  in  giving  ns  such  a  thing  ?  Is  it  not  wise  to  rectify 
it  ?  "  "  Made  a  mistake  !  "  said  he.  "  Yes,"  said  I ; 
"  nothing  more  easy  according  to  your  hypothesis,  for  you 
confess  to  Atheism ;  why  may  not  the  beard  be  an  error  of 
Nature?  If  unintelligent  'laws  of  development,'  or  uncon- 
sdo4is  necessity  or  blind  chanco  has  made  the  world  and 
beards,  I  SCO  no  reason  why  yon  should  suppose  everytliiiig 
for  tho  best:  and  as  yow  have  intelligence,  at  least  t/tink 
BO,"  I  continued,  smiling,  "and  the  universe  lias  none,  you 
and  all  of  us  ought  to  be  allowed  to  reform,  alter,  and 
amend  at  pleasure."  It  was  not  easy  to  see  how  to  defend 
the  orthodoxy  of  wearing  beards  aa  a  gift  of  Nature  on  such 
a  theory. 

On  another  occasion,  a  yonth  contended  that  ns  God  had 
given  us  beards.  He  must  have  intended  they  should  be 
worn ;  and  that  it  was  a  sort  of  impiety  to  get  rid  of  them. 
But  tills  proved  too  much;  for  I  asked  whether  he  let  his 
nails  and  beard  grow  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  as  f:ir  as 
nature  chose  to  let  thcmf  "No,"ho8aid,  "cliplhe  beard 
you  may,  — -but  Uiat  is  diSbrentfrom  shaving!"  "A  subtle 
distmclion,"  said  I;  "it  is  a  question  of  limits,  I  fear, 
which  none  can  detcnninc.  Are  we  at  liberty  to  clip  within 
two  inches? — one  inch? — the  tenth  of  an  inch?  —  the 
millionth  of  an  inch  ?  For  if  so,  is  not  shaving  close  iliji- 
ping,  aa  clif^g  indeed  is  nothing  but  a  sort  of  sIovcuIy 
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eh&^-ing?  Or  is  there  some  orthodox  limit  to  which  the 
beard  may  grow,  sacred  at  ODce  from  both  scissors  or 
razor?" 

What  can  be  ihejinal  cause  of  the  beard  ?  Some  plij^d- 
ologists  say  that  it  is  to  help  carry  off  any  spare  particles 
of  the  system — any  " superfluities  of  naughtiness"  —  and 
so  serves,  with  other  excretions,  to  keep  iip  the  equilibrinm 
between  nutrition  and  consumption.  But,  according  to 
this,  a  glutton's  beard  ought  to  grow  faster  than  that  of 
other  folks.  Be  pleased  to  ask  the  aldermen  of  London 
whether  they  shave  twice  a  day :  also  whether  this  is  the 
reason  why  artisans  need  not  shave  more  than  once  a  week  ? 
But,  above  all,  inquire  diligently  of  those  who  wear  a  beard, 
what  special  gratification  they  have  in  so  doing,  that  we 
may  have  a  proper  induction  as  to  the  _final  cause  of  this 
angular  appendage,  which  has  ever  been  to  me  as  great  a 
mystery  as  a  monkey's  tiul. 

Tours  ever  faithfully, 

R.  G.   u.  G. 

P.  S.  I  fell  in  the  other  day  with  one  of  these  patient 
Jb^Yikc  anglers,  {up  to  his  knees,  by  the  way,  in  the 
stream,)  who  had  been  at  his  sport  for  some  hours  and 
canght  nothing.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  must  be  miserably 
dull  work.  He  contended,  (I  suppose  he  was  bound  to 
make  the  best  of  present  circumstances,)  that  the  fewer  tbo 
lish  the  greater  the  sport,  as  more  skill  was  required,  and 
so  on.  I  almost  angered  him  by  asking  whether,  as  it  was 
thus  a  problem  of  limits,  it  would  not  be  the  greatest  sjKirt 
of  nil  to  angle  for  a  single  gudgeon  turned  loose  in  the 
Atlantic? 
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LETTER  Ca 

TO  A.  GENTLEUAX  WHO  WOULD  BE  A  CHKISTIAS YET  HE- 

JECT£[>    ALL    THE    PECULIAR    FACTS    AMD    DOCTBIHES    OF 
"  IIISTOKICAL  "  CEBtSTLANlTT. 

My  dear  Sir, 

You  talk  of  the  cumbrons  character  of  the  "  Christian 
eviifbncea," — and  especially  of  the  "pithlcsa"  philoloftii-al, 
critical,  and  chroDological  discasaions  o^" historic"  difficul- 
ties. 

To  this,  I  think,  I  miffhl  retort  by  saying  that  I  find  few 
people  so  prone  as  some  who  have  adopted  a  Intituditiartan 
theology,  —  except  those  indeed,  who  have  rejected  Chris- 
tiauity  even  in  name,  —  to  dwell  on  these  same  difficulties  ; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  satisfaction  about  them,  but 
to  puzzle  and  perplex  those  who  are  convinced  of  tlie  su^ 
ttantice  tnith  of  Christianity,  and  are  content  to  leave  all 
such  minor  problems  unsolved  till  they  can  obtain  further 
evidence.  I  am  seldom  long  in  company  with  certMn  men 
without  finding  them  busy  with  the  "  discrepancies  "  in  our 
Saviour's  "  genealogy,"  or  the  geological  difficulties  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  or  anxious  to  know  whether  it  was 
going  out  of  Jericho  or  into  it  that  our  Lord  healed  the 
blind  man,  or  whether  two  were  healed  or  only  one.  In 
short,  I  find  no  persons  so  ready  to  reduce  the  evidences  of 
Chritianity  to  "pithless"  discussions,  as  those  who  receive 
a  minimum  of  Christianity ;  nor  any  who  so  often  ask  satis- 
£M.-tion  of  their  difficulties  as  those  who  hope  it  may  never 
be  found ! 

But  with  you,  I  shall  not  think  it  worth  while  thus  to 
retort.  I  shall  carry  the  war  into  your  own  quarters.  I 
shall,  without  hesitation,  affirm  that  it  is  theologians  of  your 
38* 
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Rt.imp  who,  of  all  men,  are  most  open  to  tlie  cbarge  of 
binding  "  critical"  mill-stones  about  people's  necks,  and  that 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  joor  theology  as  a  product,  and 
to  (he  desperate  processes  by  which  your  alchomists  of 
criticism  distil  it  from  the  Scriptures.  Ton  tell  me  that 
you  receive,  in  some  acnsc,  Christianity  as  a  divinely  orig- 
inated system ;  and  yet  you  reject  all  that  is  miraculous  and 
su])crnalaral  in  itsprofessedyac/s,  as  also  all  that  has  seemed 
to  the  ffetterality  of  the  readers  of  tlie  New  Testament  for 
eighteen  centuries,  to  be  undeniably  characteristic  of  its 
doctrines.  All  this  yon  regard  cither  as  the  product  of  the 
prejudice  and  "stand-point"  (a  convenient  thing  is  that 
"  stand-point ")  of  those  who  historically  transmitted  Chris- 
tianity to  us ;  or  else,  as  setnungly  on  the  page  of  Scripture, 
indeed,  but,  in  truth,  not  there.  By  the  resources  of  a 
clever  exegesis,  and  a  free  use  of  tlie  critical  sponge,  it  may 
be  expelled  altogether.  Iq  short,  it  is  all  the  error  of  inter- 
pretation I 

Whichever  of  these  t%to  theories  be  adopted,  I  assure  yon, 
I  find  your  argument  against  a  '■'■critical  theology"  irresis- 
tible, and  the  New  Testament  transformed  into  the  most 
burdensome  book  in  the  world.  And  if  I  could  be  got  to 
the  "point  of  view"  necessary  to  adopt  either,  I  should 
infallibly  go  further,  out  of  sheer  inability  to  deal  with  so 
intractable  a  phenomenon  as  your  Christianity !  If  I  adopt 
the^rsi  theory,  and  suppose  that  the  "facts  and  doctrines" 
which  seem  so  plainly  written  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  there,  are  yet  all  mis- 
take, gross  ignorance,  prejudice,  delusion,  on  the  part  of 
the  writers,  —  I  know  no  one  reason  in  the  world  why  I 
should  regard,  with  any  remaining  veneration,  men  who,  at 
every  turn,  were  so  full  of  egregious  blunders  on  the  most 
vital  points.  I^  for  example,  they  meant  to  maintain  tho 
literal  reality  of  their  miraculoiu  narratives,  and  snpemat- 
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iirally  derived  doctrines  ;  if  they  meant  to  assort  the  Pi'e- 
existenco,  much  more  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  —  the  dogma 
of  atonement  by  his  death,  —  the  divine  inspiration  and 
authority  of  tlieir  communications,  and  other  kindred  doc- 
trines, —  and  yet  tliese  were  fanatical  delusions,  and  are  to 
he  wholly  rejected,  I  sec  no  sufficient  reason  why  I  should 
regard  with  even  common  respect  such  comprehensive  blun- 
derers ;  or  what  U  tlio  residuum,  after  all,  which  such  large 
excisions  have  left,  for  my  reception  ;  or  wAy  that  residuum, 
which  itself  diUbrs  indctinitely  with  different  interpreters 
among  you — should  be  regarded  with  any  more  revei- 
ence  than  the  rest.  If  you  say,  "  because  jt  can  be  ot/ter- 
wise  proved  true,"  —  by  all  means  hold  it  for  true  then ; 
but  it  surely  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  the  more  true  for 
being  inculcated  by  those  who  do  not  give  it  its  authority, 
and  who  in  other  things  have  so  egregiously  blundered  and 
gone  astray!  You  ought  to  hold  it  for  true,  not  at  all 
because  Aj>ostles  have  written,  hut  in  spite  of  their  having 
written  !  that  is,  in  spite  of  the  ]>rcsumptions  which  their 
countless  and  absurd  errors  would  naturally  create  against 
it ;  arul  on  account  of  other  evidence  so  strong,  that  even 
tAeir  cxtravagnntes  cannot  prejudice  it!  On  this  theory,  I 
say,  your  theology  is-simply  a  "critical  burden,"  whirh 
"  neitiicr  wo  nor  our  fathers  have  been  able  to  bear ;"  and  I 
will  add,  nor  will  our  children ;  and  the  only  consequence 
of  its  fair  application  on  myown)>art,  woiddbethatlshould 
summarily  rid  myself  of  such  troublesome  incumbrances  as 
the  Apostles  altogether  1 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  bo  s^d  that  the  doctrines  which 
to  nincty-4iino  out  of  every  hundred  readers  of  the  Kcw 
Testament  teem  to  be  there,  are  not  there,  and  that  a  sktU 
ful  and  bold  criticism  can  expel  them  from  the  page,  then  I 
can  only  say  timtl  find  your  "critical  burdens"  at  least 
equally  intolerable.    I  luive  somctimcB  tried  to  interpret  the 
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New  Testament  in  yonr  fashion ; — but  I  find  in  cveiy  chap- 
ter, in  almost  every  verse,  the  natural  sense  so  rebelling 
agwist  the  critical  rack  and  thumbscrew,  Gucli  a  constant 
outcry  from  the  tortured  language  agnin.st  the  violence  done 
to  it,  that,  on  my  honor,  compassion  itself  cannot  stand  it. 
Not  only  is  a  non-natural  sense,  not  only  is  forced  construc- 
tion perpetually  necessary,  but  I  am  obliged  to  use  the 
sponge  itself  so  often  and  so  nithlossly,  —  nay,  to  sliovcl 
away  so  many  entire  chapters  iMKlily,  —  that  I  feel  that  if' 
the  writers  meant  only  what  your  system  involves,  by  all 
that  language  I  have  twisted,  and  tortured,  and  pared,  and 
out  away,  and  thrown  aside,  they  were  so  astoundingly  ig- 
norant of  the  ordinary  iise  of  human  language,  tliat  what- 
ever else  they  might  be,  "  Jlecealers"  they  were  not;  tliat 
so  far  from  having  the  gill  of  tongues,  tliey  could  not  Ri>eak 
with  one  ;  and  that  they  must  certainly  lia\e  believed  one 
di^tma  of  the  Romish  CUureli,  —  that  the  mysteries  of 
religion  are  most  wortliily  expressed  in  a  language  which 
the  worslii])i>ers  cannot  understand !  If  i/oitr  system  bo 
indeed  Cnristianity,  the  very  constrnction  of  the  books 
which  contain  it  is  an  ignominious  iiiilurc. 

To  arrive  at  such  a  Christianity,  by  thus  dealing  with  the 
only  documents  which  do  or  can  tell  us  a  syllable  about  it, 
iniphes,  as  I  say,  an  immeasurably  heavier  burden  of  criti- 
cism than  any  of  those  dry  controversies  on  the  "  Evidences  " 
with  which  you  twit  me. 

To  me  it  seems  clear  as  the  day,  that  if  sucli  a  system  as 
yours  be  that  of  tlie  Xew  Testament,  —  its  writers  never 
can,  in  any  sense,  have  come  from  God,  to  tell  it  to  us.  If 
God,  in  the  Scripture,  has  made  known  religions  truth  by 
human  agency,  the  least  we  can  suppose  is  that  He  employ- 
ed men  who  could  use  Inmian  language  so  as  to  convey,  to 
the  majority  at  least  of  candid  readers,  what  they  really 
meant'  and  if  what  yon    call  the  current,  but  mistaken, 
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Christianity,  be  that  meaning,  there  can  be  no  doubt  lie 
has  done  so ;  for  the  style  of  Scripture,  as  it  is  in  goiieral 
wonderfully  clear  and  eimple,  bo  it  lias  conveyed  this  mean- 
ing to  the  imraenBO  majority  of  readers  in  every  age.  Tlie 
miraculous  and  supernatural  "  fiicts,"  and  the  "  doctrines  "  ■ 
of  the  "  current  theology  "  have  been  generally  snpposcd, 
by  learning  and  ignorance  alike,  to  be  naturaUy  conveyed 
by  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Plentifully,  I 
admit,  have  interpreters  differed,  as  regards  mo<lcs  of  Church 
government,  and  as  regards  many  minor  doctrines;  as  re- 
gards also  the  philos<^y  of  doctrines,  which  are  not  minor ; 
but  I  repeat,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  thclactsand 
doctrines  you  especially  dislike  have  been  supposed  to  be 
vbat  the  Apostles  designed  to  convey  to  us.  If  they  did 
not,  the  Scripture  has  fiuled  of  its  object ;  they  who  wrote 
it  have  hopelessly  misled,  not  enlightened,  the  world ;  and  I 
should  hold  this  as  a  conclusive  indication  that  they  did  not 
come  from  God. 

To  reedve  therefore  any  such  sj-stem  as  that  you  de- 
fend, necessitates  a  much  more  "intolerable"  criticism 
than  any  I  find  employed  by  "current  Christianity." 
AVhen  I  have  applied  it,  and  compare  the  results  with 
the  documents  from  which  I  have  so  laboriously  extracted 
it,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  tliat  those  who  penned 
the  documents  can  havo  been  half  as  capable  of  expressing 
their  meaning  as  nine-tentlia  of  mankind  in  general ;  while 
it  Is  little  Ices  than  blasphemy  to  imagine  that  men  who 
have  so  stupidly  misled  the  world  can  have  been  eini)loyed 
to  eoinmunleate  a  system  of  divine  "Revelation," — which, 
after  all,  was  to  reveal  to  the  world  the  contrar}-  of  its 
true  import  1 

No;  —  the  "burden"  of  such  an  hypothesis  Is  Indeed 
"  intolerable."  I  could  be  more  easily  reconciled  to  Deism, 
however  nnsatisfitctoiy  and  disputable  its  meagre   doc- 
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tiincR,  than  while  holding  little  more,  bind  abont  my  nect 
suth  a  yoke  as  that  of  a  "  Revelation  "  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  Bupposing  ita  authors  did  not  understand 
the  modes  of  eomroon  speech,  by  their  misuse  of  which 
they  have  actually  cajoled  the  great  bulk  of  ihcir  honest 
and  faithful  readers,  in  every  age  and  conntn-,  to  infer  the 
contrary  of  what  they  meant  in  all  their  most  momentous 
utterances ! 

Yon  frankly  confessed,  in  our  recent  inteniew,  that 
those  who  adopt  your  critical  principles  have  ever  been 
few;  and  that,  few  as  yon  are,  you  occupied  everj- con- 
ceivable point  between  bare  Deism  and  tlio  "  currcnt 
orthodoxy,"  —  a  result  which  must  natnrallybe  esiwctoil 
from  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  limit  within  which 
different  minds  will  apply  your  "  cumbrous  "  apparatus  of 
criticism. 

Foi^ve  me,  for  saying  that,  for  similar  reasons,  "few" 
you  will  always  be.  The  generality  of  people  M^ll  never 
endure  your  intolerable  processes  of  criticism,  whether 
you  call  its  products  rationalistic, — on  the  supposition 
that  the  Apostles  sincerely  delivered  a  system,  nine-tenths 
of  which  is  to  be  rejected  as  fanaticil  nonsense ;  or 
exegetical, —  on  the  supposition  that  they  did  not  say 
what  nearly  everybody  is  irresistibly  led  to  believe  they 
meant  to  say !  The  generality  of  readers  will  recoil  from 
the  horrible  ordeal  of  logical  and  critical  torture  to  which 
you  would  subject  them;  tlicy  will  go  on  further  than 
yon,  or  take  the  "current  Christianity," — This  last,  not 
ffereoti/ped,  indeed,  will  still  embrace,  imder  some  or  other 
modifications,  the  "supernatural  narratives"  of  the  Xew 
Testament,  and  these  doctrines  at  least, —  the  Pre-exist- 
ence  of  Clirist,  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Ifim,  and  tie 
atonement  for  sin  by  His  death.  These  tilings  are  so 
entwined  with  the  very  texture  of  the  New  Testament, 
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that,  like  tho  Bapemntural  in  its  history,  they  cannot  be 
rubbed  out  witlioiit  making  huge  holes  in  it.  I  do  not  say, 
for  I  do  not  think,  that  men  will  all  agree  in  the  reception 
of  any  one  theory  of  the  pfiHosop/ii/  of  thcBO  doctrines; 
for,  im  to  this.  Scripture  itself  is  silent.  But  the  doctrines 
thenisctvcB,  I  feel  convinced,  cannot  be  evaded  by  any  one 
who  honestly  asks  "What  is  Christianity?"  and  when 
they  cease  to  ho  received,  it  will  only  be  by  a  cost  of 
criticism  which  will  render  readers  of  the  New  Testament 
bankrupts  in  faith  altogether. 

Tonra  truly, 

B.  E.  H.  Q. 


LETTER    cm. 
TO  A  TOrira  fbiettd  disfosed  to  m.vks   the  "discrep- 

ANCIBS"    IM     SCniPTVBB    A    REABOIf     FOB     KE^'OITNCIXG 
C-QBISTIAJIITT, 

18S3. 

My  DEAB  TOCNO  Friend, 

You  tcU  mo  you  cannot  reconcile  all  the  discropancics 
which  maybe  detected  in  minute  portions  of  the  Scripture 
history,  and  that  you  therefore  feel  compelled  to  give  up 
the  truth  of  Christianity! 

What  a  "  therefore  "  is  that !  I  pity  your  logic.  Pardon 
me,  hot  lietwocn  the  premises  and  tlic  conclusion  there  is 
no  connection  in  the  world.  It  is  much  ns  if  you  said, 
you  cannot  demonstrate  tho  compatibility  of  all  the  ]jhe- 
nomcna  of  tho  universe  with  the  divine  benevolence, — 
and  thereforf,  yon  must  become  an  Atheist;  nay,  it  is 
really  as  absurd  ns  if  yoa  were  to  say  that  you  cannot 
reconcile  all  tho  discrepancies  of  English  historians,  and 
therefore  ^re  op  the  History  of  England:  for  discro\k- 
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ancica  in  a  history  may  bo  nnmcrons  and  real,  and  yet 
every  important  fact  of  it  be  true. 

"You  cannot  reconcile,"  you  say,  "all  the  discrep- 
anciea;"  and  I  may  retort,  "Who  asked  you?"  Cer- 
tainly, /  fihould  not;  for  I  rnnnot  rvcondle  alt  those 
discrepancies  either.  But  as  to  giving  up  Christianity  aa 
divine  —  or  the  New  Testament,  as  the  Word  of  God  on 
that  account,  —  I  should  as  soon  tliink,  as  some  one  said, 
ID  a  somewhat  similar  case,  "of  bumiag  down  LtHidoo  to 
get  rid  of  the  bugs." 

"  What  are  you  to  do  ?  "  yon  ask ;  "  what  can  you  do?  " 
Wliy,  so  iiir  from  your  being  com{ieUed  to  do  what  you 
meditate,  —  there  are,  as  tho  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  nsed  to 
say,  no  less  than  "  three  courses  "  open  to  you,  any  one  of 
which  would  be  infinitely  more  logical  than  the  renun- 
ciation of  Christianity. 

I.  Even  if  you  were  to  affirm,  —  what  i>crhaps  you  will 
affirm,  —  not  only  that  yow  ennnot  reconcile  all  these 
discrepancies,  but  that  thoy  arc,  and  will  for  ever  be, 
irreconcilable;  that  they  arc  luistiikes  of  the  writers,  just 
because  "inspiration"  did  not  ])lenarily  protect  them 
against  infirmities  of  intellect,  any  more  than  it  did  against 
all  errors  of  conduct ;  still  you  would  not  be  justified  io 
such  a  conclusion,  as  you  seem  to  think  inevitable.  And 
I  say  that  this  is  proved  even  by  tho  conduct  of  the  bulk 
of  those  who  chiefly  insist  on  this  view  of  the  discrep- 
ancies,—  who  make  the  most  of  them,  who  often  per- 
versely pet  them ;  for  even  these  do  not  therefore  aflirm 
that  the  entire  evidence  on  behalf  of  Christianity  as  a 
thing  of  Divine  origin,  is  naught;  they  still  affirm  that  tho 
substantial  truth  of  its  facts  is  incontrovertible ;  and  that 
the  office  of  "criticism"  is,  at  best,  only  to  eliminate  the 
minute  portions  in  which  "irreconcilable  discre]Kuicy "  ia 
to  be  traced.    I  know,  indeed,  that  some  of  these  "elim- 
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inatore"  proceed  in  this  task  at  a  raro  rate,  and  "elim- 
inate" nearly  the  whole  book;  "turn  the  house,"  as  the 
saying  is,  "out  of  the  windows;"  but  many,  notwith- 
standing, do  apply  the  theory  within  perfectly  insignificant 
and  innocnona  limits.  Now  I  a.iy  not  that  this  is  the  best 
method  of  dealing  n-ith  such  matters;  —  I  think  either  the 
second  or  the  third  (which  I  shall  presently  touch)  ia 
better.  Still  if,  as  is  very  possible,  those  who  hold  this 
theory  apply  the  pTincii)le  honestly,  and  only  to  the 
minnte  an<l  trivial  portions  of  the  New  Testament  History 
in  which  alone  .in3tliing  approaching  "  irrcconcllablo  con- 
tradiction "  c?n,  with  a  shadow  of  reason,  bo  pretended,  — 
the  re*ult  is  much  the  same  as  if  the  whole  book  were 
accepted  ae  divine.  So  little  ia  rejected,  that  it  docs  not 
appreciably  affect  the  sum  of  what  It  retained.  To  ask 
the  difference  ia  of  as  little  significance  as  to  ask  wlietlier 
somebody  is  richer  than  you,  who  has  a  thousand  pounds, 
when  you  have  the  same  sum  all  but  a  thousandth  part  of 
n  farthing ! 

I  know,  indeed,  there  aro^  those  who  parade  and  eiag- 
geratc  these  difficulties  for  the  verj-  p«q>ose  of  finding 
excuses  for  the  conclusion  yon  eoera  in  danger  of  arriving 
at.  They  have  ncconlingly  always  magnilicil  and  mul- 
tiplied them ;  but  the  bulk  of  those  who  insist  on  them  in 
our  day  do  not  insist  on  thvm  an  at  all  affecting  the  claim 
of  Christianity  to  be  divinely  originated,  ami  they  there- 
fore/>ro(%  that  it  is  at  least  jioisiiibtc  to  hohl  thift  theory 
and  yet  not  give  up  Christianit)'.  Nor  can  you  in  jujitiro 
do  so,  unless  you  have  first  confute<l  the  immensely  varied 
and  convcigent  proofs  of  itH  tnith,  .and  the  substantial 
credittility  of  its  documents;  —  any  morts  than,  in  the 
parallel  case,  you  can  set  asi<lc  the  history  •>(  England  or 
Greece  because  you  lune  fouiul  variations  and  contnw 
dicdons  in  the  recital  of  particular  lacts  I 
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Bnt  yon  will,  perhnps,  Bny,  "Roes  not  this  impose  npon 
me  the  task  oteiiminatijiff  vhat  is  false?  And  does  itnot 
compel  mc  to  reject  the  idea  of  plenary  inspiration  ?  " 

Recollect  what  I  have  said; — I  do  not  affirm  that  this 
first  way  is  the  best  possible  way  of  eonfronting  the  difficnU 
ties  which  yon  say  perplex  yon;  I  am  only  contending  that 
it  is  consistent  and  intelligible,  though  /prefer  another; — 
of  which  presently.  But  as  to  the  above  qnestions,  I  most 
answer,  on  this  first  theor}',  in  the  affirmative.  Yoa  most, 
no  doiibt,  diligently  and  carefully  eliminate  the  fragments 
of  error  which  yow  deem  ench ;  yon  mnst  winnow  the 
wheat.  "Am  I  capable  of  such  an  exercise  of  intellect?" 
you  will  say.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  but  this  I 
will  My,  1.  That  it  makes  not  the  snbstantive  truth  of  the 
Ifew  Testament  less  true,  nor  justifies  you  in  rejecting  the 
whole,  becaneo  yo»  think  a  ten  thousandth  part  doubtful; 
and  2.  Thatif  you  reject  (Hi/y  what  you  call  "demonstrably 
contradictor!/"  I  am  coniinced  your  task  will  l>o  light 
enough,  and  that  the  balance  which  will  weigh  the  differ- 
ence between  your  Kew  Testament  and  mine  will  be  a 
very  dcUcatc  one  I  Further,  your  task,  even  on  this  theorj-, 
will  in  fact  involve  no  other  difficulty  than  you  submit  to 
in  dealing  with  any  book  of  authcntio  history,  —  minnte 
portions  of  which  you  reject  as  erroneous;  no  other  diffi* 
culty  than  a  judge  or  juryman  is  compelled  to  confront, 
who,  in  taking  the  sura  of  eWdcncc,  rejects  in  a  similar 
manner  what  !s  contradictory  or  irreconcilable  with  the 
main  facts  substantiated,  while  he  yet  cleaves  to  liis  con- 
clusion notwithstanding.  Xow  I  say  this  is  more  consistent 
and  intelligible  than  the  course  yon  propose,  which  really  ia 
niuch  as  if  a  judge  were  to  say,  "Gentlemen,  there  are 
some  minute  facts  which  seem  irreconcilable,  and  therefore 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you ;"  or  as  if  the  jury  were  to  saj-, 
"  Till  these  &ct8  are  fhlly  rccoa<ule<l  we  can  give  no  verdict." 
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Nor  can  it  be  proved  that,  on  Buoh  a  llioory  of  inNplrn- 
tion  as  that  now  implied,  God  would  Luvw  doiKt  niiytliiii;^, 
(however  improbable  a  priori,)  out  of  nnuloffy  with  Hi* 
procedaro  in  other  cases;  as  Owl  han  pliunid  iih  in  nil  nriul- 
ogons  difficulty  in  other  cases,  so,  for  nufflit  yoii  know,  ll» 
may  in  this.  To  discriminatc^toJiidK*)  with  cninJ'ir-  In 
hold  &st  what  is  proven  in  spite  of  ilifllcultitMi  -  -nmy  l>ii 
reqoired  of  us  as  part  of  tliat  excreisi;  of  n  dni'il'-  fiiilli,  of 
an  unprejudiced  reason,  whi<-h  lhroii{(hoiit  our  wliolii  jiro* 
bation  He  has  provided  for  us  Iien^  Iiiditud,  on  r/»//  (liciry 
of  inspiration,  He  has  practitfally  involved  iim  in  mhu'Ii  IIih 
same  difficulty:  for  even  on  thn  llii'ory  nf  tlin  |il"iiuiy 
tospiratioQ  of  Scripture,  Ho  itan  HiiiiM'lf  left  oit  fli'-  nutiut 
page  the  traces  of  rif^ntrent  il'wn-yuui'u-H  tlint  |H-i|'li'f  mi'l 
baffle  us.  Now  on  the  theory  that  He  ni-i-iiKinuuliy  iilloivd 
human  infirmity  to  intrixliiM;  error  niid  iiii>ljiltc,  lln  tfoiiM 
only  have  suhjccted  us  Uj  miieh  thit  miiiiii  diwipliiK'. 

As  to  your  second  'mfi^n-wt;  —  tliul  you  loital,  Hi  nil 
events,  give  up  the  plenary  iiiiipirutioti  —  -ilii-  iiliMrliii'  \hM 
lible  truth  of  every  nyllaMe  of  Hcriplur'-,  I  i*i'ki»<iwhi|](ii 
that  what  you  prove  to  In;  crmr  cuiiiinl  \h'  loipiM"!  (  only 
be  sure  that  it  is  ho  provt-d.  TliatW//  iii-r4'MHitli>  yi,\,t 
giving  up  those  minute  jiorttoiiN  Ui  wlil<-h  yoit  run  mijr  d» 
monstratcd  error  or  pnli>nhlii  i;oiitrit>li''iiori  ttH"' li'*, 

Now  can  yon  iMlievf, |H'H)a(M  you  will  *ny,iliiit  <lod  Imm 
oommissioneil  men  to  d(;<:lnrt;  ri-li;(iiiu<t  Irndi  l'>ll»'  w.il'l 
has  inspired  thnm  with  tlur  know  led  ([■'  of  )i,  l»i<  y<fi>niU 
nuracles  and  Dttcrcl  pro]ihi'ify  to  milln'tili'ui"  H,  nod  >>.| 
has  left  tho  very  mrawnKcra  to  In*  •otiiotiro"*  i»l<il>  d  hy 
ignorance?  to  miastalti  fbc-tV  \i>  hliiiidir  In  Ihu  luty  d»ll» 
ory  of  tlieir  mcwuigo? 

Now,  (mind  oniw  ngnin)  T  do  not  dmy  HiU  diltlxfdiy, 
and, in  eoiiM-r]iifni-«,pn>fi'r  iiiioilH-riiii-ili"d  ol'dnnliiiij  »iilt 
tho  inatler,  aa  J  ■hall  prvuviitly  hIiow  yoii  [  hul  aUll,  I  My, 
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that  even  such  n  snpposition  is  perfectly  intellipble  and 
cousigt«nt,  compared  with  the  alternative  yoa  propose  to 
yourself — the  Bummarj-  rejection  of  Christianity  I 

For,  after  all,  if  ive  admit  this  theor}',  does  it  leave  yoa 
in  greater  difficulty  than  Theism  leaves  yon?  Does  not 
the  constitution  of  the  world  present  yon  with  analogous 
fiicts?  While  milUoDS  of  phenomena  attest  the  divine 
goo<lness,  do  you  not  every  now  and  then  stnmble  on  some 
which  look  the  other  way?  Is  the  plague  or  the  rattle- 
snake quite  intellipltle?  Do  yon  not,  when  you  meet 
with  such  unaccountable  phenomena,  say,  "  They  are  dif- 
ficulties indeed  —  things  quite  inexphcable,  but  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  override  the  deductions  which  the  im- 
mense majority  out  of  every  million  of  facts  will  justify  ?" 
Do  you  not  say,  "  I  believe  there  must  be  good  reasons  for 
tliesc  ugly  things,  though  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  ?  " 

You  may  jKirhaiis  rejoin,  "Yes,  but  after  all,  a  cobra  or 
rattlesnake  is  God's  direct  work,  and  therefore  I  believe 
there  must  be  good  reasons  for  it,  though  I  am  ignorant  of 
them."  I  answer,  "Very  well;  and  may  you  not  say  the 
same  of  what  is  inexplicable  in  what  God  permits?  Would 
it  be  any  more  wondcrfiil  if  God  should  permit  human  ig- 
norance and  infirmity  to  introduce  some  trivial  errors  into 
His  word  (mind,  I  say  not  it  is  so)  than  that  His  power 
and  wisdom  should  do  what  you  can  in  no  way  comprehend 
in  His  works?" 

But  if  you  will  have  a  precisely  analogous  case,  I  can 
give  it  you  in  the  moral  government  of  God.  There  God, 
every  day  and  cver)'wherc,  permits  the  remaining  follies 
of  the  wise  and  the  remaining  infirmities  of  the  virtuous 
to  chequer  the  results  of  Uieir  beneficent  action  on  the 
world ;  to  mingle  much  error  with  their  truth,  some  e\  il 
with  their  good.  And  can  you  prove  that  it  mat/  not  have 
been  to  some  extent  thus,  even  in  the  construction  of  ^ 
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divine  revelation  ?  Would  not  anch  s  coarse  be  at  least 
in  analogy  "  with  the  eonstitution  and  courae  of  nature  ?  " 
If  lie  permitted,  though  we  know  not  why,  Hb  fair  crea- 
tion to  be  invaded  with  evil,  and  "  the  enemy  by  night  to 
BOW  tares  among  the  wheat;"  would  it  bo  inconceivable, 
i^  in  like  manner.  He  ebould  have  Buffered  minute  errors 
to  enter  into  the  texture  of  the  Bible  ? 

Recollect,  however,  what  I  have  said ;  I  do  not  think 
this  method  bo  cUgiblo  aa  the  second  of  the  three  conrscB, 
or  as  the  third;  —  but  this  I  say — it  is  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble and  consistent  compared  with  the  coarse  application  of 
your  Gordian  shears. 

"What  then,  is  your  second  theory?"  you  will  say. 
But  you  must  wait  till  to-morrow.  I  have  well  filled  my 
sheet,  and  I  hate  crossing.  I  conclude  by  begging  you  to 
believe  me. 

Your  loving  friend. 


LETTER    CIV. 

TO  TIIK   SAMB. 

Mr  DEAB  YotJTn, 

As  to  my  second  theory  of  dealing  with  the  "discro- 
pancies,"  it  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  not  Ichs  admtmblo, — 
n.nmcly,to  lot  them  alone/ — to  postpone  them  till  furthiT 
light  is  thrown  upon  them;  not  to  aiitia'jxHe  the  true- 
theory  of  them ;  to  refrain  from  pronouncing  ihcm  either 
absolutely  insoluble  or  otherwise. 

And  the  genernl  eWdcnco  for  the  Bible  is  such  as  to  jus- 
tify this  abstinence  fh3m  dogmatism.  Wo  can  afford  to 
wait.  A  Christian  may  say  with  justice  —  "When  I  can 
solve  these  difRcuItieA,  I  am  glad ;  when  I  caimof,  J  .||„ 
willing  to  HiwiKnd  my  Jadgnwnt;  th  "*•  they  m.yer 
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can  (whatever  be  the  solution),  shako  the  BubstanUre  crc^- 
bility  of  the  great  facta  and  main  statements  of  the  scriptural 
documents;  adequate  evidence  ag^nst  these  mast  be  an 
earthquake  which  shall  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  the 
faith,  and  leave  the  whole  fabric  &  wreck,  not  a  flash  of  criti- 
cal lightning,  which  grazes,  or  splinters,  or  even  dislodges  a 
stone  or  two  in  some  remote  turret  or  omameutal  pinnacle. 
I  can  wait — I  can  afford  to  wait — no  one  hurries  me; — 
why  should  I  be  so  Incontincut  of  my  opinion  as  to  pro- 
nounce before  I  am  sure  that  I  have  all  the  possible  data? 
^VTiether  the  discrepancies  are  ultimately  to  be  dbposed 
of  by  6up[>osing  something  less  than  indefectible  inspira- 
tion for  every  particle  of  canonical  Scripture,  or  by  finding 
that  they  j-ield,  as  so  many  others  have  already  done,  to 
mere  accurate  recensions  of  the  text,  or  more  severe  colla- 
tion of  the  Scripture  with  itself  or  with  profane  writers,  or 
unexpected  recoveries  of  fragmerits  of  ancient  history,  I 
leave  for  awhile ;  for,  either  way,  the  things  which  must 
thus  be  left  arc  but  "dust  in  the  balance  ;"  subtracted  or 
added,  they  will  not  appreciably  aflect  the  result ;  and  so, 
whether  zealous  Stephen  really  confounded  the  sepulchre 
which  Jacob  bought  of  the  father  of  Shechem  with  that 
which  Abraham  bought  of  Ephron  the  llittite,  or  not,  I 
shall  magnanimously  leave  to  future  inquiries,  and  sleep 
none  the  worse  for  it! 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  infidel  deems  it  infinitely  im- 
portant that  such  weighty  points  should  be  instantly  set- 
tled ;  and  indeed,  from  the  eagerness  with  which  he  intro- 
duces, and  the  pertinacity  ynth  which  he  discusses  them, 
one  can  hardly  help  fancying  that  he,  and  not  Christianity, 
is  the  party  principally  interested  in  the  issue  ;  and  in  very 
truth,  it  is  so;  for  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  him  that 
Christianity  should  seem  fiilse;  of  little  importance  to 
Christianity  that  such  discrepancies  should  be  reconciled. 
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But  there  ia  BtUl  a  third  conrec,  in  my  jndgmcnt  still 
better  than  the  second,  and  the  one  to  which  I  myself  most 
incline ;  it  is  that  of  combining,  irith  that  abstiTience  from 
all  dogmatic  decision  which  the  second  course  requires,  a 
reverential  remembrance  of  the  many  instances  in  wliich 
discrepancies,  once  vehemently  inBisted  on,  have  yielded 
to  further  investigation.  Hence,  a  suspicion,  at  all  events 
foun<led  on  induction,  that  if  we  will  but  wiut  with  a  little 
patience,  that  patience  will  be  rewarded  with  a  satisfactory 
solution.  Just  so  we  act  when  we  meet  with  phenomena 
which  Beem  to  shock  our  notions  of  the  divino  benevolence, 
in  the  department  of  physical  inquiry ;  wc  do  not  foolishly 
imagine  that  every  difficulty  we  meet  with  that  wc  cannot 
solve  is  absolutely  insoluble,  but  we  w:ut  with  confidcnco 
for  further  light. 

"  But  is  not  this  an  act  of  unreasoning  fiiith  ?  "  yon  will 
perhaps  say. — No,  an  act  of  reason;  for  it  is  founded  on 
experience  of  the  past.  I  see  that  many  difficulties  which 
half  a  century  ago  were  as  clamorously  proclaimed  to  be 
"palpable  contradictions"  to  all  history  and  all  probability 
na  those  which  still  perplex  us,  have  been  removed.  What 
right  then,  have  I  to  assume  that  the  same  will  net  happen, 
if  I  have  but  patience,  with  the  remainder?  What  right 
have  I  to  suppose  that  the  dogmatism  which  has  been  proved 
so  liasty  iu  past  times,  and  in  other  cases,  is  never  to  bo 
pro^'ed  so  any  more  ?  Ought  I  not,  on  a  Clir  induction, 
(not  merely  on  an  a  ^I'ori  conclusion  that  indefectible  truth 
miist  belong  to  all  Scripture,)  to  wait  not  only  witn  patience, 
but  with  hope?  And  I  can  wait,  not  merely  because  so 
many  difficulties  have  yielded,  but  because  I  see  bo  pliunly 
that  man  has  more  than  a  trifle  yet  to  learn;  that  antiquities, 
history,  etimology,  philosopiiy,  chronolo<ry,  geology,  .iiid 
half  a  dozen  other  sciences,  are  by  no  means  o\haiif:tfd; 
and  that  their  progress  will,  together  with  tho  study  of  the 
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Bacrc<l  books  tliomsclves,  tend  more  and  more  to  throw  li^t 
on  these  subjects. 

All  this  of  coarse  is  jast  umply  aajing  that  I  am  not  en- 
titled  to  assume  a  discrepancy  to  be  absolutely  itieolubie,  bo 
lorig  as  I  Bee  that  others  which  were  thought  so,  proclaimed 
BO,  and  rejoiced  in  as  such  by  infidels  half  a  century  ago, 
are  now  allowed  to  be  so  no  longer. 

We  may  well  believe  the  truth  of  what  Butler  says  of 
the  word  of  God,  in  his  celebrated  work :  "  It  is  not  at  all  ' 
incredible  that  a  book  which  has  been  ho  long  in  the  poe- 
session  of  mankind  should  conttuu  many  truths  as  yet  undis- 
covered, for  all  the  Bome  phenomena  and  the  same  fecultiea 
of  investigation  from  which  such  great  discoveries  in  natural 
knowledge  have  been  made  in  the  present  and  past  age, 
were  equally  in  the  jwssession  of  mankind  several  thouKind 
years  before ;"  and  for  a  similar  reason  we  may  equ-illy  well 
believe  that  increasing  light  will  be  thrown  ou  the  drffi<-ulties 
which  meet  us,  and  meet  us  no  less  in  the  investigation  of 
the  Works  than  in  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Both  the  works  and  the  Word  of  God  are  indeed  inex- 
haustible both  in  beauties  and  in  mysteries ;  fraught  with 
every  element  designed  to  educate  the  whole  man  —  and 
amongst  the  rest,  with  a  few  "  hard  sayings  "  for  a  diligent 
reason  to  investigate,  and  a  few,  harder  still,  for  a  do<ule 
£utb  to  receive  without  fully  comprehending  at  all. 

However,  my  dear  youth,  ponder,  I  beg  yon,  my  words, 
and  see  whether  owy  one  of  the  three  alternatives  I  have 
laid  before  you  is  not  more  rational  (as  I  believe  it  is)  than 
the  rash  alternative  yon  talk  so  lightly  about. 

Ton  will  observe  that  those  remarks  apply  only  to — what 
I  understand  yon  to  be  troubled  with  —  the  apparent  "  dis- 
crepancies" which  you  find  in  Scripture.  If  you  mean 
much  more  than  this;  —  ]£,  when  you  pretend  to  see  mo 
discrepancy,  you  choose  to  reiuse  credence  to  a  &ct  becausv 
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it  is  "  mystcrioua,"  or  transcends  yonr  comprehension,  why, 
there  is,  of  course,  no  end  to  t/tat  sort  of  objection ;  nnd 
you  might  as  well  doubt  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  union  of  bo<ly  and  soul; — for  that  is  as  much  above 
your  comprehension  as  anything  in  Scripture ;  in  short,  your 
creed  will  bo  speedily  reduced  to  —  zero. 

If  you  urge  that  the/rs(  theory  of  the  "discrepancies" 
requires  to  be  cautiously  applied,  —  that  it  will  be  apt  to 
yield  different  results  in  different  hands,  —  that  it  seems  a 
somewhat  slippery  place  for  a  foothold,  I  grant  it ;  but  you 
will  observe  that  I  do  not  tluuk  it  is  the  most  philosophical 
or  modest  of  the  three.  Still  I  am  sure  that  it  (and  still 
more  the  others)  is  modesty,  sense,  philosophy  itself,  com- 
pared with  that  Cnrtius-like  leap  into  tho  gulf  of  infidelity 
which  yon  propose  to  take ! 

Sure  I  am  that  if  a  man  apply  even  tho  Jtrat  theory,  with 
honest  and  rigorous  candor,  restricting  it  to  the  jKtty 
dctoDs  in  which  the  paraded  "discrepancies"  are  found,  he 
will  reject  only  infinitesimal  quantities;  while  millions  have 
acquiesced  In  the  second  and  third  with  perfect  tranquillity 
to  their  fiuth.  Nay  —  Clirislions  in  general  must  have  done 
Bc;  sioco  no  one  pretends  to  be  able  to  reconcile  oU  these 
discrepancies. 

And  thus  if  yon  think  that  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  of 
any  weight  as  against  Christianity,  let  /tKts  confute  you. 
Not  only,  as  I  Jiave  said,  do  the  majority  even  of  those  who 
most  vehemently  contend  for  the  prtsenc*  of  minute  error 
in  the  Scriiitures,  tell  yon  that  they  do  not  therefore  dream 
of  its  being  necessary  to  abandon  Christianity  itself^  and 
that  you  arc  consequently  wrong  in  your  concluMon ;  but 
the  incessant  repetition  from  ago  to  age  of  the  very  B.aino 
class  of  difficulties  does  not  make  the  smallest  appreciahle 
imprcMsion  on  the  Christian  worlii  at  large  !  Ifi  therefore, 
the  hope  of  lufidelity  be  founded  ou  such  "  diocrepaucics," 
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DG%'er,  botcIt,  was  hope  more  delusive.  As  I  vas  recently 
obliged  to  rcmiDd  a  young  contemporary  of  yours,  (wbo 
pleads  for  undUguUed  Deism,)  tjeperience  has  fully  proved 
that  nothiag  can  be  expected  from  the  perpetual  parade  of 
these  "  discrcpandcs."  Somehow  each  generation  of  Infi- 
dels imagines  it  is  saying  something  new  and  to  the  purpose 
when  it  urges  them.  They  hare  been  tried,  over  and  over 
again ;  and  against  the  vast  fabric  of  Christian  endence, 
and  the  general  conviction  of  its  tmth,  they  produce  no 
more  effect  than  firing  pop^ns  against  granite.  In  &ct, 
we  find  the  mats  of  the  people  will  not  heed  them.  Take, 
for  example,  that  "  discrepancy  "  on  which  you  lay  bo  moc^ 
stress  in  your  last.  Why,  it  has  been  reproduced  in  every 
age.  It  was  insisted  on  by  Celsus ;  by  Porphyry,  by  Col- 
lins; by  liolingbroko ;  it  was  again  iterated  by  Voltaire; 
it  duly  reajipears  in  Strauss ;  in  short,  in  almost  every  infidel 
writer:  but  it  is  of  no  avail  whateicr  ag^nst  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  general  evidence.  The  case  is  much 
as  in  every  difficult  trial  in  a  court  of  justice ;  there  is  sure 
to  bo  some  point — often  several  —  which  no  man  con  make 
anything  of,  which  nobody  can  clear  up ;  everybody  wants 
satistaclion  thereon,  and  no  one  can  give  it ;  meantime  every- 
body is  convinced  by  the  general  stream  and  convergency 
of  the  evidence;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  crotchety 
*'  Infidel "  here  and  there,  the  prisoner  is  acquitted  or  hanged 
with  the  all  but  unanimous  verdict  of  the  community. 
Yours  very  truly, 

B.  B.  H.  Q. 


" TRANSMUTATION"  AND  "DEVELOPMENT." 


LETTER  CV. 

TO  Ai.gpgii  -WEST,  ESQ. 

1853. 

Ht  dxab  West, 

I  have  had  a  talk  with  yonr  young  relative,  and  you  may 
set  your  mind  at  rest  on  one  point.  He  is  no  Atheist  nor 
Pantheist.  Ho  is  a  great  admirer,  indeed,  of  the  theory  of 
the  "Vestiges;"  hut  then,  much  as  you  and  I  recoil  fi-om 
the  theory  there  propounded,  (aa  everybody  else  will  in  a 
dozen  years,)  that  theory  does  not  necessarily  involve  Ath- 
eism—  which  its  author,  in  fact,  expressly  disavows.  lie 
has  been  often  charged,  it  is  true,  with  holding  views ^"por- 
aile  to  Atheism ;  and  it  must  bo  confessed,  that  tlie  fii-st 
editions  of  his  work  were  greatly  calculated  to  justify  the 
notion ;  yet  we  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  doubt,  unless  ho 
bo  a  very  hypocrite  of  hyiwcrites,  that  he  means  what  he 
flSys  in  the  succesuve  ielaircisitentents  which  ho  has  given 
to  the  world  of  hia  doctrines ,  when  he  tells  us,  therefore, 
that  ho  believes  in  an  intelligent  and  conscious  Personality 
who  has  "developed"  the  universe  out  of  the  fire-niiNt. 
For  my  own  part,  after  this,  I  must  believe  him  a  Tlicisl ; 
thongh  as  to  the  "  fire  mist,"  I  rather  tliink  it  is  all  "  moon- 
shine "  of  the  anthor's  &ncy. 

Nor  indeed,  as  has  been  well  rcmarke<l  by  several  writers, 
can  any  such  theory  really  affect  the  qnostion  of  Hieistn 
at  all  ;  if,  indce<),  such  rare  "  transformations  "  and  "  trans- 
raulions,"  and  "  develoi)menta "  of  organized  boingn,  as  it 
BiipjMscs,  (were  there  but  any  proof  of  them,)  ought  not 
nUlior  to  enharux  the  proofi  of  divino  power  and  intelli- 
gence. Surely  such  transmutations  not  less  re<jnire  poM-er 
and  intelligence  than  the  received  hji-othews  of  successive 
creations ;  for  even  if  the  elements  of  the  material  universe, 
if  matter  iUel^ — be  suppoeud  eternal,  it  can  never  bo 
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proved  that  the  proportios  and  laws  in  vJrtneof  vUchitbas 
been  "  developed  "  into  snch  wondrous  resnlts  inherentlj 
belong  to  it ;  or  that  if  some  properties  did  delong  to  it,  a 
chance-medley  combination  or  blindly  necessary  ap{dicftti<m 
of  them  would  mako  such  a  symmetrical  and  harmonions 
universe. 

All  the  nsnal  arguments  for  Theism,  therefore,  remain 
unaffected  by  any  such  hypothesis ;  the  indications  of  order, 
of  dcsigu, —  the  inferences  from  effect  to  cause,  which, 
iet  hyper-metaphysical  brains  do  what  they  will  to  invali- 
date, men  iu  general,  a  million  out  of  every  million  and  one, 
teill  cling  to  and  repose  in, —  are  just  what  they  were; 
they  are  no  more  affected  by  any  such  In-pothesis  as 
tliat  of  the  "  Yestiges,"  however  irrational  and  £iDtastical 
it  may  be  on  other  grounds,  than  is  the  argument  for  tha 
intelligent  fabrication  of  our  bodies  by  the  fact  that  we  all 
had  fathers,  or  for  that  of  a  butterfly  by  the  fiwt  that  it 
came  out  of  a  chrysalis  1  The  mere  number,  subtlety,  and 
duration  of  the  phenomena  of  "  transnuiiation  "  make  no 
difference  in  this  argument,  so  long  as  the  several  parts  of 
the  series,  one  ami  all,  are  marked  by  the  same  character- 
istics of  "  design  ; "  rather,  the  inference  is  (as  already  said) 
but  strengthened  and  multiplied  at  each  remove.  If  A,  B, 
and  C  be  all  stamjjcd  by  their  respective  signatures  of  de- 
sign, it  were  strange  to  suppose  that  that  inference  Ls  invali- 
dated because  C  came  from  B  and  B  from  A.  Let  the 
pedigree  of  these  phenomena  be  long  or  short,  the  argu- 
ments from  Theism  remain  just  where  they  were. 

Not,  of  course,  that  I  think  the  theory  on  that  account 
bamiless ;  a  muddle-headed  youth,  no  doubt,  may  easily 
abuse  it  to  Atheism ;  for  if  he  can  but  relegate  the  phe- 
nomena in  question  to  a  sufficiently  remote  antiquity  — 
reduce  the  universe  to  a  very  fine  "  firo-mist,"  and  interpose 
s  sufficient    number  of  changes  and   "  transfofmatioiis  *> 
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between  the  present  complexity  of  the  uniicrse  and  the 
first  touch,  next-to-iMthing  (!),  which  set  all  agoing,  and 
he  is  apt  to  think,  not,  as  he  ought,  that  tlie  wisdom  and 
power  which  evolved  all  things  from  such  an  inSniteumnl 
germ  and  pre-arranged  the  evolution  and  march  of  all  these 
Htupendoua  "developments"  are  the  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration ;  bat  that  he  has  got  rid  of  the  necessity  of  a 
Deity  altogetlier,  for  that  truly  a  Deity  must  have  had  next 
to  notliing  to  do. 

I  have  DO  fear,  however,  that  this  theory  ever  will  or  can 
make  Atheists ;  for  if  it  be  but  uuderstood,  that  is  impos- 
dble. 

In  point  of  philosophy,  it  is  worthless  ;  because  it  is  a 
perfectly  gratuitoua,  fitntastical  departure,  under  the  mask 
of  philosophiring,  from  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Baconian 
induction. 

It  is  a  species  of  very  bad  poetry ;  the  imagination  is 
allowed  absolute  license,  and  we  are  taught  to  believe 
things,  rot  because  it  is  proved  they  are,  but  because  wo 
don't  know  but  vhaX,- po»»ibly  they  may  have  been !  Tlius 
we  are  told,  for  example,  that  though  instances  of  the 
"  transmutation  "  of  species  cannot  be  produced, —  though 
all  the  fiicts  throughout  the  catiro  range  of  authentic  history 
are  agtunst  it, —  though  wo  never  see  any  indications  of 
monkeys  turning  into  men,  or  iisbes  into  birds,  (though  I 
will  not  say  that  we  have  not  sometimes  the  initial  process 
by  which  young  philosophs  promise  to  "develop"  into 
puppies,) —  yet  that  such  things  may  have  been  fifty  millions 
of  years  ago ;  that  the  whole  term  and  sphere  of  our  obwr- 
vation  are  too  limited  to  allow  of  such  spectacles,  but  that 
we  do  not  know  what  twenty  or  a  hundred  millions  of  years 
might  do  I  What  sort  of  philosophy  is  it  which  tells  ua 
that  we  may  inier  something,  bccaoso  wo  do  not  know  that, 
in  fifty  millions  of  years  or  so,  something  of  which  wo  have 
40 
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not  the  Blightest  proof  that  it  ever  dia  occur,  might  not 
occur !  IIow  would  Bacon  havo  felt  abashed  and  insaltcd, 
if  ho  liad  been  told  that  these  hia  professed  disciples,  who 
are  ever  pleading  and  profaning  his  name,  would  argue  that 
we  are  to  consider  snch  and  such  conclusions  probable,  not 
because  we  know  what  w  or  haa  been,  but  precisely  becaose 
wc  do  not  know  that  it  may  not  have  been  1  It  is  to  dream, 
not  to  philosopliizG, —  to  talk  in  this  way.  It  is  jost  as  if  a 
man  challenged  us  to  believe  that  not  only  is  Jupiterinhab- 
ited,  hut  that  it  is  inhabited  by  animals  with  three  heads  and 
jifleen  hands,  inasmuch  as  none  can  say  that  it  may  not 
be;  nay,  because  wo  do  not  know  that  it  is  not/  Surely 
any  rational  creature  would  reply,  "  Vntil  you  know  tlmt  it 
is,  do  not  venture  on  any  hyjiothesis  on  the  subject.  Do 
not  make  your  very  ignorance  —  this  '  you  do  not  know  '— 
the  basis  of  i>retcnded  knowledge."  I  believe  that,  in  spite 
of  the  boasted  advance  of  science  in  our  day,  there  never 
has  been  a  jwriod  in  which  more  rash  hj-potheses  have  been 
broached;  or  more  at  which  Bacon  would  have  stood 
aghast,  to  hear  his  name  pleaded  fpr  them !  But  your 
young  friend  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  lij-pothe«s  of  "  de- 
velopment;" and  I  must  tell  you  in  another  letter,  if  I  can 
get  time  to  scribble  it  to-morrow,  the  beads  of  our  couvor- 
eatiou. 

Tours  ever, 

B.  E.  H.  a 


LETTER   CVI. 

TO  THB  SASTR. 

ISO. 

Sir  i>E.ui  West, 

I  promised  to  let  yon  know  of  my  conversation  with  your 
yomig  friend,  who,  after  reading  the  "  Vestiges,"  has  so 
violent  apenchant  for  a  Bimioua  ancestry. 
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I  fonnd  it  difficnlt,  I  promise  you,  to  treat  the  Biibjoct 
with  sufficient  gravity,  "  Why,"  said  he,  witli  a  half-dclinnt 
air,  in  reply  to  a  little  banter,  "  why  should  I  not  believe 
that  at  a  remote  period  I  might  have  had  a  monkey  for  my 
ancestor  f  " 

1  told  him  gravely,  "  That  perhaps  it  might  be  difli(:ult  to 
say  why  he  should  not  think  bo." 

"But  now,  seriously,"  said  he,  *'why  maynotaman  have 
had  ench  an  ori^n  ?  " 

"Nay,"  aud  I,  "I  think  the  qnestion  is,  not  why  a  man 
may  not  have  had  such  on  origin,  but  why  we  arc  to  be- 
lieve he  had  P  If  any  man  has  a  particular  pre<lilection  for 
a  monkey-ancestry, —  as  you  seem  to  have  at  present, —  why, 
as  a  matter  of  ta^te  merely,  I  have  no  objection  in  the  world. 
I  never  quarrel  aboat  pedigrees —  they  are  always  ticklish 
subjects  for  discussion.  K  I  went  to  see  the  good  Welsh- 
man whose  genealogical  roll  bad,  half  way  np  it,  the  mod- 
est notice,  'About  this  time  Adam  was  bom,'  and  then  went 
on,  nobody  knows  how  Gir  beyond  such  a  poor  modem  date, 
I  should  hardly  havo  contested  the  jwint  with  him,  but 
should  have  let  him  revel  in  his  pre-adamito  aps,  an  I  do 
you  in  your  pre-adamito  ape»,  to  the  utmost  bent  of  his 
pride  of  lineage.  You  merely  go  a  few  millions  of  genera- 
tions further  back  —  to  your  great  vainm,  the  tnontei/,  and 
your  more  venerable  irpAmiT*os,  the  tatljxile.  Pray  plcaiw 
yourself^  if  it  is  to  bo  a  matter  of  taste ;  but  if  you  itiNiNt 
upon  it,  that  it  is  rtatonaftle  for  you  to  nfPirm  sncli  an  t)ri;;in 
and  that /,  too,  am  amember  of  your  Cunily,  I  beg  to  ask  Wiy 
you  say  so  ?  You  must  not  toll  mo  ttiat  you  know  no  rca* 
son  why  man  may  not  have  been  thus  gloriously  dcwx>ndvd ; 
you  must  tell  mo  why  you  think  he  was.  You  acknowl- 
edge, do  you  not,  that  we  note  sec  nothing,  —  that  aiiih<'ntio 
history  records  nothing, —  of  those  transmntations  of  Hi>vcii<i 
of  which  you  talk  so  glibly  t    Oo  tbo  contrary,  tUo  liuM 
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of  demarcntion,  so  Ihr  as  we  can  jndge,  aro  Etrictly  kq>t 
between  species  and  epcaes;  and  ihe  one  has  no  mora 
tendency  to  pass  into  the  other,  than  '  grapes  to  grow  on 
thorns' or 'figs  on  thistles.'  "What  right  have  you  to  as- 
Slime, —  nay,  even  to  conjecture, —  tiiat  the  peculiar  fruit 
called '  man '  has  grown  on  your  tadpole-tree. 

"Nay,"  s^d  he,  half  laughing  at  this  way  of  representing 
the  matter,  and  yet  half  angry  too,  —  "though  I  grant  that 
we  see  no  such  transformations  now,  how  do  we  know  what 
time,  —  thirty,  or  forty,  or  a  hnndreil  millions  of  years " 

"  Pray  take  your  time,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  ad  libitum  ;  — 
it  is  all  at  your  disposal ;  you  ean  suppose  as  long  periods 
as  you  please ;  I  am  quite  willing  to  say  I  cannot  contra- 
dict you." 

"Well,  then,  say  in  a  million  million  billion  of  ages,"  ho 
went  on,  rather  warmly.  "  How  do  we  know,  in  that  time, 
what  might  not  have  taken  place?" 

I  could  not  forbear  laughing  outright.  "  My  dear  fel- 
low," said  I,  "it  is,  I  fancy,  of  no  use  to  ask  what  may  not 
have  happened  in  a  period  of  time  which  you  do  not  know, 
under  the  operation  of  causes  of  which  you  know  nothing. 
Only,  if  you  ask  mo  to  receive,  as  in  the  remotest  degree  a 
probable  conclusion,  your  notion  of  the  transmutation  of 
species,  be  pleased  to  give  me  your  rtaaons.  If  you  dream 
—  dream;  if  you  philosophize  —  philosophiEe.  But  pray 
don't  call  this  style  of  inference  Baconian '  induction.'  Yoa 
will  certainly  make  the  great  philosopher  cry  out  against 
you  from  his  *  Novum  Oi^num '  there,  on  the  shelves  be- 
hind you.  Yoa  have  evidently  never  read  a  line  of  him, 
or  to  no  purpose.  *  Is  it  from  me,  young  gentleman,'  he 
will  say,  'that  you  pretend  to  have  learned  to  talk  in  this 
Cishion  ?  Did  /ever  teach  you  to  as^gn  as  a  reason  for 
belienng  in  a  fact,  or  in  the  faintest  probability  of  a  fjict, 
tAat/oa  do  not  know  Bomething;  —  that  you  do  not  know 
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what  might  not  have  been  done  in  a  timo  you  do  not  know, 
by  causes  which,  equally,  you  do  not  know?'  Come,  tell 
me  your  true  reasons  for  saying,  or  guessing,  or  believing 
anything  in  the  matter ;  for  this  sort  of  '  reasoning'  really 
will  not  do  even  among  pldn  people  like  myseli;  —  much 
less  among  philosophers," 

"  Well,"  said  he, "  the  theory  of '  development,'  fully  car- 
ried out,  requires  it." 

"Aye,"  said  I;  "but  what  requires  yonr  indefinite  gra- 
tuitOOB  application  of  the  theory  of  development?  "Why 
are  we  to  extend  it  to  phenomena  of  which  we  can  only 
say,  —  \Vho  can  tell  what  unA*n»im  processes,  certain  »ii- 
knoten  causes  may  have  operated  through  ttnknoten  periods 
of  time  ?  " 

"Why,"  he  replied,  " you  surely  do  not  deny  that  the 
theory  of  "  development '  of  the  material  world  out  of  jirior 
states,  and  those  out  of  still  prior  ones,  is  mode  out  predy 
well ;  at  least,  as  regards  the  successive  geological  stnila 
which  compose  the  earth's  crust?" 

"Aye,"  said  I;  "now  you  are  coming  to  something. 
Yes;  I  believe  as  much  as  you  do  in  guch  phenomena  of 
'development.'    But  sec  how  much  more  logically  and 
equitably  Tact  in  the  argument  than  you." 
"How  BO?" 

"  Ask  me,"  said  I,  **  why  I  believe  in  the  gradual  dcvelo|»- 
ment  of  the  geological  formations." 
"I  ask  you,"  said  he. 

"  It  is  not  then,"  said  I,  "  that  I  do  not  know  what  un- 
known agencies,  operating  during  unknown  millions  of 
years,  may  have  done ;  my  conclusion  is  not  Momcthiiig  for 
which  I  can  bring  forward  no  fnrtu;  but  IwrniiMt!  the  fwtt 
on  which  I  found  the  opinion   are  patent  and  obviouN. 

Physical  canscs,  well  known,  anil  in   opi-nitinn   now, 

thougli  I  pretend  not  t^i  know  the  varying  iiitviisiUfn  with 
4U' 
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v]iich  tliey  may,  perchance,  have  operated  at  remote  pe- 
riods,—  are  slowly  producing  Bimilar  results  before  our 
eyes;  the  stages  of  the  phenomena  in  the  past  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced :  the  geologist  tells  me  of  his  conclusions,  and 
also  of  the  t/rountla  of  them,  so  far  as  his  science  is  a  science 
of  induction;  and,  vhat  is  more,  my  eyes,  and  not  my 
fancy,  corroborate  his  observations.  These  obsenations 
show  that  there  have  been  successivo  conditions  of  the 
earth's  crust;  that  in  the  latter  strata  there  are  foesil  re- 
mains of  organic  life;  that  the  still  visible  phenomena — 
the  still  legible  hicroglj-phics  of  their  life  and  its  condi- 
tions —  attest  a  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  earth  at  varions 
periods  to  its  tenants,  and  a  gradual  preparation  for  the 
appearance  of  man.  Thus  much  obscnation  tells  me ;  but 
what  has  all  that  to  do  with  the  proofs  of  'fire-mist' trans- 
formed into  'solid  matter,'  or  tadpoles  transmuted  by 
various  stages  into  rational  bipeds?" 

I  had  a  little  further  conversation  with  him  on  a  fantas- 
tical notion  he  has  formed,  that  there  have  been  no  "cat- 
astrophal  changes,"  as  he  calls  them,  in  the  development 
o^  at  least,  the  "  inoi^nic "  world.  That  development, 
founding  on  inferences  from  some  modem  writers,  he  has 
decreed  must  have  proceeded  according  to  a  law  of"  con- 
tinuous change."  I  wrote  him  a  short  letter  on  tiie  sub- 
ject, a  copy  of  which  I  will  send  you  to-morrow. 
Yours, 

s.  B.  B.  6. 
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LETTER    evil. 

TO  TUB  BAUK. 

ISO. 

Mt  deak  Friknp, 

I  know  not  that  your  young  ncqnointanco  could  point 
to  any  one  paas:^c  of  lib  favorito  writers  to  justify,  tutitkm 
ver&ifi,  his  theory  of  "no  catastrophes;"  but  he  can  oi'P- 
tainly  point  to  many  which  justify  hia  iufercuco  that  they 
ought  to  hold  it. 

He  affirmed  that  whatever  became  of  the  theory  of  con- 
tinuous development,"  as  applied  to  the  organio  world,  he 
must  believe  it  as  applied  to  the  inoi^nnic.  The  letter  in 
reply  ran  thus :  — 

"Even  as  ap]>licd  to  the  inorganic  world, — boo  in  what 
gratuitous  conclusions  and  flagrant  contradictions  your 
theory  icvolvosyou.  Gratuitous  and  contradictory  I  have 
already  shown  the  theory  cf  development  of '  ajteciM '  to  be, 
if  tfe  arc  at  all  to  trust  that  on  winch  alone  wo  can  iVnme 
any  philosophy,  —  I  mean  'induction.'  All  jnretenl  fiicts 
—  and  all  past,  so  f;ir  as  history  tells  us  anything — are 
gainst  it;  and  all  you  can  say  for  it,  is —  that  you  do  not 
know  what  may  take  place  in  fifty  million  of  years  or  so. 

*'  But  I  nm  anxious  to  show  you  that  your  crude  notion 
of '  contiiwoiu  development,'  whether  applied  to  the  tnins- 
mutation  of  species, — to  the  evolution  of  organisms,  —  or 
restricted  to  the  processes  of  inorganic  and  inanimate  na- 
ture, is  also 'gratuitous'  in  philosophy,  and  contradictory 
to  faet.  Yon  say  you  cannot  bring  youreclf  to  believe  that 
the  '  e^itaatn^Aal^  a»  yon  call  it,  has  ever  characteriicd  the 
evolutions  by  which  the  world  has  become  what  it  is;  that 
there  has  ever  been  anything  abrupt,  sudden,  discontinuoua, 
in  these  metamorphoses ;  hut  that  all  has  been  achieved  by 
infinitesimal  changes,  and  by  a  \sw  operating  with  inoon- 
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coivablc  slo^mess,  insach  away  as  toclade  all obeerTstion, 
except  change  be  measured  by  ccntarics, — or,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  by  tboosands  of  years,  —  as  our  uniu  of  compa- 
tatlon;  that  as  you  now  find  the  Eca  on  some  shores 
encronching  on  the  land,  and  on  others  the  land  giuning 
from  the  sea,  nt  the  rate  of  inches  in  on  age,  so  you  tbink  it 
has  always  been  so ;  —  and  that  all '  geological  formations  * 
have  been  eficctcd  in  the  same  manner  by  a  law  of  con- 
tinuous Aan^. —  A  priori,  Has  may  or  may  not  be.  If 
you  give  it  merely  as  conjecture,  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say  to  it.  'A  dream  for  a  dream,'  another  man  may  say. 
If  you  ^ve  it  aa  philosopfiy,  —  I  beg  to  say  tliat  it  is  per^ 
fectly  gratuitous ;  for,  as  before,  what  can  you  know  about 
sucli  matters  ?  What  can  you  kiioio  ns  to  whether  or  not 
the  present  rate  or  lair  cf  change  lias  continued  in  the  nni- 
versc  from  epochs  which  date  millions  of  millions  of  years 
back?  If  you  rejoin  tliat  In  the  case  of  inoi^nic  forma- 
tions, at  ail  events,  you  can  sny  wliat  cannot  be  said  in  that 
of  the  '  transmutation  of  siiecies,' — that  such  Cicts  as  cOme 
under  your  inspection  do  not  contradict  such  a  notion,  but 
rather  confirm  it,  —  that  all  the  changes  you  now  see  are 
of  this  slow  and  'continuous' character,  —  I  remind  you, 
first,  (and  shall  presently  show,)  that,  slow  as  may  be  ter- 
restrial changes  in  general,  Jacts  do  not  accortl  with  your 
presumed  law  of '  absolute  continuity.'  But,  secondly,  sup- 
[>osing  they  did — what  right  have  you  to  infer  from  your 
observations,  infinitesimal  in  extent  and  ephemeral  in  dura- 
tion, that  you  can  know  tlie  law  of  change  to  have  been 
the  same  through  an  extent  of  millions  of  ages,  and  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  history  of  unnumbered  worlds?  Is  it  not 
to  fall  into  that  very  error  which,  in  spite  of  all  Bacon's 
■warnings,  has  so  often  beset  the  philosopher, — that  of 
making  the  measure  of  his  experience  the  measure  of  all 
things ;  of  £mc)'tng  that  things  have  always  been  as  he  has 
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seen  them,  —  and  that  an  order  of  thingn  he  liaH  never  neon, 
can  never  have  existed?  —  a  notion  excuHiildu  only  in  n 
child,  though  as  often  entertained  by  the  nugo.  In  ii  i\wn- 
tion  like  this,  tho  '  uniformiticB  of  nntcccilt'nlH  ami  conxd* 
quenU*  which  we  can  observe,  go  fur  lut  little  iih  tliiiNii 
Btill  more  limited  '  nnifomiities '  whidi  ollen  miNlctnl  ihu 
child.  Observe,!  am  not  snyingthut  your  notion  tiuii/  not 
be  true;  —  I  am  too  cautious,  apart  from  Hii|ierhnniiin  illu- 
mination, (to  which  I  make  no  preloiiHionn,)  to  ])hiliit)o- 
phize  on  such  a  subject  at  all.    The  matter  in  beyond  ni«. 

"If  you  say  that  tbejacls  from  which  nlono  you  di'iluiiii 
your  inference  show  that,  if  you  generalize  at  nil,  you  niUNl 
suppose  that  the  organic  changcit  have,  on  rc>giir<U  r'lio, 
always  proceeded  on  the  same  law  of  continuity,— I  luiNwi-r, 
that  even  if  present  facts  were  an  you  falu-ly  ri>|trtwnL 
them,  altogether  as  you  state  thern,  Htill  who  ui<k«  you  to 
generalize  for  a  past  eternity,  or  tnillionii  of  yearn  njci)' 
Deduce  your  present  law,  if  you  like,  and,  if  dedii<!edJ'M//y 
frotn  tho  tiuts,  you  have  a  right  to  hold  thai  it  i»  now  the 
great  law,  and  will  be  till  you  seu  it  dinngeit ;  I  nny,  till 
you  see  it  changed ;  for,  as  wo  know  nothing  of  the  nnilter 
except  for  the  present,  you  really  have  no  more  right  ti> 
indulge  in  absolute  assertions  with  re((ard  to  tlm  iinlniilti'il 
future  than  with  regard  to  tho  unlimitud  pnot.  Act  In  Ihls 
case  as  you  do  in  relation  to  other  laws.  You  nee,  liir  ex- 
ample, that  men  now  exist,  ainl  arc  Ixtm,  and  die,  a4HM)rdiiii{ 
to  an  established  '  law ; '  you  say,  that  this  is  a  pn-M'nt  tnw, 
and  you  say  true;  but  you  do  not  tAcrrJ'i/m  iiil'er  that  it 
was  always  bo,  —  that  man  is  an  'eternal  serieft,*  or  evi<n 
that  he  is  of  very  remote  introduction  into  tito  universo. 
Do  tho  same  in  relation  to  tho  fiicti  from  tho  obwrvntion 
of  which  you  profess  to  deduce  tho  snpjH^U'd  im|KW)iibiIily 
of  '  catastrophal  change*  *  in  tlio  evolutions  of  thu  uni vvnM.-. 
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It  ia  not  to  philosophize,  but  to  let  inmgiDation  ran  riot,  to 
argue  as  yon  argue, 

"  But  I  insist  that  your  theory  ifl  also  contradiotory  to 
fact.  Yon  say,  you  deduce  the  supposed  law  from  the  law 
of  contcmporaDeous  changes  observed  around  yon.  I  have 
shown  the  £tllacious  character  of  the  concluuon,  ereti  if 
you  had  truly  represented  present  fitcts.  But  yon  have 
not ;  the  facts  we  still  observe  are  qnite  enough  to  demolish 
your  law  of  rigorous  '  continuous '  change.  Do  yon  ask 
bow  ?  Why,  do  you  not  see  that  there  are  even  in  our 
ei>hemcral  history,  even  in  the  jog-trot  of  our  present  regu- 
lar long-established  system,  changes  of  sadi  varying  magni- 
tude as  to  be  utterly  incon^stent  with  your  law  of  contio- 
uoos  change,  and  quite  '  catastrophal '  enough  to  show  that, 
at  remote  periods  of  our  earth's  lilstory,  'catastrophes* 
much  more  stupendous  may  have  occurred  ?  Has  not  tho 
earth's  crust  been  often  broken  ?  Have  not  cities  and 
towns  been  swallowed  up  by  earthquakes  in  a  day,  in  an 
hour?  'Catastrophal'  enough,  I  am  sure,  they  must  havo 
been  to  those  who  were  involved  in  them.  'Ah ! '  you  will 
say,  'fhese  "catastrophes"  are  too  trivial  to  be  con^dered 
as  infractions  of  the  general  law — they  are  infinUeaimal 
in  relation  to  the  entire  changes  going  on  on  the  snr&co 
of  our  planet,'  Very  well;  and  would  not  concnsdons 
which  shook  to  pieces  whole  continents  be  infinitesimal  in 
reference  to  the  changes  going  on  in  the  solar  system? 
And  would  not  tho  very  extinction  of  our  planet  and  of  a 
doEcn  more  be  an  infinitesimal  change  in  relation  to  the 
whole  universe  P  You  forget  that  a  law  of  rigorous  '  con- 
tinuity' knot's  nothing  of  any  abrupt  breaks  relatively 
large  or  small, — nothing  of  proceeding  persaUmn,  You 
confound  a  'law  of  continuity'  with  somctbing  totally  differ- 
ent.    You  merely  mean  that  no  *  catastrophe  >  which  you 
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acconnt  'great*  baa  occntrcd — tlio  monwiro  lioirifi  tnVcn 
from  your  own  experience ;  bo  that  hero  ngoiii,  liku  hii  iimtiy 
Other  philosophers  in  Other  directions,  you  make  'iiiiui  thu 
■  measure  of  all  things,'  If  your  law  of  continuity  is  not  vi">- 
latcd,  provided  the  ratio  of  any  change  to  the  Hiiin  total  of 
the  phenomena  unchanged  bo  very  small,  then  it  in  |KMMilile 
that  tho  moat  '  catastrophal '  change  slioll  never  Jnviilvu 
what  is  discontinuous ;  for  anything,  however  largo,  iimy 
he  regarded  as  infinitesimal  in  relation  to  another  thing,  If 
that  other  be  allowed  to  be  infinitely  larger,  Tliiu  a  '  catmt. 
tropho  *  wliicb  might  demolish  tho  wbolo  boIot  flyntcni  would 
be  justifiably  regarded  as  infiniteumal  in  relation  to  tlio 
sphere  whose  radium  is  tho  distaoco  of  tho  fixed  Hlars.  If 
yon  apply  your  '  law  of  continuity '  rigorously,  you  iniiHt 
admit  that  the  '  catastrophes  *  which  even  tho  ]>rcMcnt  Mtatu 
of  things  exhibits  arc  incompatible  with  it.  Not  only  ho, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  moro  plansiblo  to  argne,  that  lu 
such  things  as  vast  earthquakes  and  extensive  volciuiio 
eruptions  hare  occurred  even  in  the  comparatively  hIiiIiIo 
and  quiet  condition  of  our  world,  similar  evcntx,  in  all 
probability,  have  occurred  to  a  much  vaster  extent  in  ro> 
moto  periods  of  the  jiast,  and  may  again  occur  in  rumoto 
periods  of  the  future. 

"  Tlicro  is  this  additional  absardily  about  llio  thing,  — 
that  your  supposed  '  law  of  continuity,'  if  it  is  not  ti)  l>n 
considered  as  broken  by  an  earthquake,  may  Iki  suHeei)tilile 
of  any  conceivable  discrete  variation,  not  according  only  to 
tho  ratio  of  the  ehanffing  phenomena  as  eom]Mkrcd  with  llio 
unchanged,  but  according  to  tho  capacities  of  tho  observer  I 
A  gentleman  who  knew  only  Sieily,  would  think  tho  '  lav 
ofcontinuity  and  the  perfect  freedom  from  'catastrophes' 
oddly  enough  illostratcd,  as  ho  saw  Cotania  sinking  into 
the  flood,  and  Ilcrctdancum  and  Pompeii  baried  under 
lava;  while  a  travelled  cosmopolite,  who  bad  Men  in  twenty 
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places  the  truces  of  similar  dcsolnting  changes,  bnt  had  also 
perceived  that  tlic  general  law  of  geolo^c  change  was  vwy 
slow,  could  serenely  expatiate  on  the  law  of  *  continnoua 
cliange ; '  and  if  he  and  his  whole  planet  were  shot  into  the 
air,  a  worthy  inhabitant  of  the  sun,  who  saw  the  fiunt  spark 
go  out,  would  have  the  same  pleasant  reason  to  insist  on 
the  freedom  from  'catastrophes;'  while  an  inhabitant  of 
Sinus  would  hear  of  the  explosion  of  the  sun  and  all  its 
planets  with  the  like  imperturbable  composure,  as  in  no 
wise  more  than  an  infinitesimal  infraction  of  the  order  of 
the  universe  and  the  'continuity'  of  its  changes. 

"  In  truth,  as  I  have  siud,  any  changes  per  taihim  are 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  fantastical  a  priori  theorj-,  that, 
in  the  organic  evolution  of  the  universe,  (change  has  always 
been  »o  gradual  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  suppo^tion 
of  events  you  vaguely  denominate  '  catastropliaL'  '  Catas- 
trophe' is  a  relative  term.  Tlic  foil  of  a  cottage  is  catas- 
trophe enough  to  those  who  dwell  in  it ;  the  destrucdon 
of  a  world  is  not,  if  compared  with  the  universe. 

"Do  I  then  contend  for  vast  pre-adamite  catastrophes? 
By  the  light  of  philosophy  —  not  at  all ;  nor  against  them ; 
I  simply  know  nothing  about  them.  Nor  do  yon;  and  to 
pretend  that  we  t/o  know  anj-thiug,  and  may  pronounce  on 
some  airy,  childish  predilection  for  an  imaginary  law  of 
'continuous  development,'  is  as  really  to  disregard  the 
dictates  of  all  Baconian  induction  as  Aristotle  did,  when  he 
contended  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  must  be  circnlar, 
because  a  circle  is  the  most  perfect  of  figures.  When  ivill 
men  cease  thus  to  ratdt  to  conclusions  f  Certainly  philoso- 
phers often  proceed  per  aaltum,  whether  physical  changes 
ever  do  or  not ;  —  not  per  scalat  et  gradatim  —  according 
to  Bacon's  method.  To  contend  that  things  which  took 
place,  perhaps,  millions  of  ages  ago  must  have  taken  place 
in  tbia  or  that  way  only,  because  our  philosopher  has  taken 
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it  Into  hU  foolish  pate  to  patronize  some  abstract  principle, 
ia  as  audacious  a  violation  of  all  Bacon's  rules  as  can  well 
be  conceived. 

"As  to  what  you  say,  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  you  that 
the  Creator  should  ever  have  proceeded  per  salttcm,  excuse 
me  for  saying  it  is  absolutely  childish  nonsense.  It  is  to 
avow  that  mere  prejudice  and  prcconceptton  shall  stand  fur 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  God  must  have  dealt  with  the 
tremendons  problems  involved  in  the  evolution  of  the  uni- 
verse. You  really  have  no  proof  whatever  that  God  may 
not  have  alternately  employed  both  'catastrophes'  and 
'coDtinnons  changes'  at  different  epochs  and  in  diAcrcnt 
parts  of  His  dominions.  The  philosopher  has  nothlnf;  In 
the  world  to  say  against  it,  but  that  'it  would  1«  quite 
dhocking  to  him '  to  think  so.  Serious  consequence  I  Surely 
if  the  Deity  had  anticipated  that  such  '  infractions '  would 
have  been  attended  with  such  a  '  catastrophe '  as  a  philoso- 
pher's having  his  prejudices  'shocked,'  Ho  would  liavo 
taken  care  to  act  only  on  the  principle  of  a  '  Btri(;t  law  of 
continuity,'  and  spared  that  thrice-sacred  thing — an  idolum 
tribue." 

Such  was  the  letter.    Writ*  to  him  soon  youmclf,  .... 
Yours  ever, 

B.  K.  II.  <i. 


LETTER  CVIII. 


TO  HIS  NEPniW   T a ,  HTUIUCNT   IK   TIIK   UXIVKH- 

BITY  or  ttuisuvutni. 

imi. 
Hr  DBAR  Ton, 

The   "Prim*  Philowiphia,  —  th«   lliilnsojihy  of   Kirst 
Principles!" — well,  it  all  noundii  very  f(rnnd,  and  I  Imvn 
no  donbt  it  vill  bo  well  for  yon  to  study  It,  m  jrou  pro* 
41 
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pose,  proTided  it  be  but  in  the  right  spirit  and  to  the  right 
end;  that  is,  just  to  show  you  what  are  the  limitattoru  of 
the  human  faculties,  and  then  the  necessity  of  acquiescing 
in  the  fundamental  beliefs  which  those  faculties  impose  on 
us,  wit)iout  further  querulous  complaints  that  you  cannot 
get  the  impossible  demonstrations  or  chimerical  certitude 
of  some  so-called  transcendental  "  science."  But  if  yon 
e.Tpcct,  wliat  so  many  philosophers  who  revolve  these 
problems  perpetually  demand,  and  fancy,  in  spite  of  bo 
many  failures  of  the  wise,  that  they  will  at  last  attain, — 
a  scientific  rationale  of  truths  which  constitute  rcison,  but 
cannot  he  jiroved  by  it ;  or  again,  which  arc  taught  us  by 
quite  another  faculty  than  reason,  and  arc  as  inconunen- 
Burable  with  it  as  a  triangle  with  a  sound  or  an  odor,  you 
■will  be  disappointed.  "Wlicn  you  have  got  to  any  such 
ultimate  facts,  whether  communicated  by  some  different 
principle  of  our  nature  from  reason,  —  as  for  instance, 
sense  or  emotion,  —  or  coimite  with  reason,  as  being  the 
fundamental  condition  of  though  anterior  to 

reasoning,  you  must  re  n  n  w  h  them,  and  not  go 
on,  still  bemoaning  you        n  ndition,  because  you 

cannot  demonstrate  th      bso  tity  of  "Knowing" 

and  "Being"  —  or  brid      o  h  sm  between  the  me 

and  the  ?ioe  me,  to  use  the  affected  language  of  a  most 
pedantic  philosophy  —  or  understand  the  essence  of  either 
matter  or  mind,  or  the  mode  of  their  union  —  or  arc  com- 
pelled to  accept,  without  at  all  logically  unravelling,  the 
relations  of  our  consciousness  to  an  external  world;  in 
short,  because  you  cannot  sec  further  into  a  millstone  than 
other  people.  If  you  will  thus  accept  the  ultimate  facta 
of  our  nature,  whether  taught  you  by  sense  or  reason,  or 
any  other  ultimate  constituent  thereof,  the  study  of  the 
"Prima  Philosophia"  will  do  you  good,  by  letting  you  see 
what  are  the  limits  of  your  possible  knowledge,  and  in- 
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docing  an  unquestioning  repose  in  them.  Ton  will  lonrii, 
as  Locke  saya,  "tlie  longtli  of  your  line,"  tlioiigh  tliorc  nro 
many  "  deptlis  of  the  ocean,"  you  cannot  fathom  liy  it.  Jf 
you  pursue  this  science  further,  if  yoii  will  try  to  give  the 
rationale  of  principles  which  transcend  reason,  or  nro 
incommensurable  with  it,  as  being  of  a  totally  different 
nature  from  it,  or  are  the  very  foundation  of  reason  itself; 

—  if  you  will  insist  on  reason's  being  its  own  finiiidation, 

—  constructing  the  point  <V<ii>/»ii  on  which  itself  rests,  or 
by  an  infinite  regression  demonstrating,  instead  of  accept- 
ing, the  principles  from  which  it  starts,  the  "  Prima  Phi- 
losophia"  will  but  leave  you  in  darkness, — as  it  has  done 
BO  many  thousands  more ;  niistify,  not  enlighten  you,  and 
completely  muddle  yoii  at  last  as  a  just  piiniHlin)ent  for 
seeking  to  be  wise  above  the  possibilities  of  your  nature. 
To  attempt  to  reason  out  principles,  which  are  either 
transcendental  to  reason  or  incommensurable  with  it,  is  as 
vain  as  tlie  attempt  to  weigh  the  imponderable  —  to  see 
the  invisible — to  square  the  circle  —  to  make  the  eye 
judge  of  mnsio  or  the  ear  discriminate  colors.  "  Xe 
sntor"  may  Ikj  justly  addressed  by  the  senses  and  the 
passions  ami  the  emotions  to  the  reason,  when  it  attempts, 
as  it  so  often  does,  tyrannonsly  to  bring  them  under  its 
own  jurisdiction  in  points  where  Xatnre  has  left  them  free. 
The  only  question  with  a  wise  man  will  be, "  Are  such  and 
such  tlie  vilimate  principles  of  my  nature,  and  of  human 
nature  in  general ;  if  so,  I  will  accept  them  and  trust 
them ;  for  whether  they  be  tnistworthy  or  not,  I  cannot 
liel[iit;  I  cannot  go  fUrther;  they  constitute  the  l.iws  of 
my  being,  and  I  mutt  philosophize  on  them,  if  I  |>hi]os- 
opIuKO  at  all,  for  I  have  nothing  else  whereon  to  found  a 
,.l,ilo„,pl,,» 

There   .ire   two   golden   maxims  of  the    old  St.igjTite, 
whleli  he  is  fond  of  repeating  in  more  or  less  distinct  furnu, 
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and  which  compriBC,  in  brie^  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
Bubject.  One  is,  that  the  Rea£on  mast  nltimatcly  repose 
on  principles  which  cannot  be  demonstrated;  the  other  is 
more  general,  and  includes  it ;  namely,  that  the  Intoitions 
and  faculties  of  our  nature,  whether  they  tell  us  right  or 
wrong,  arc  all  we  have  to  trust  to,  and  therefore  must  be 
accepted  as  the  groundwork  of  all  posMble  philosophy. 
Tj^wrong  tbey  cannot  possibly  be  set  right,  and  must  go 
for  what  they  arc  worth ;  since  to  found  a  philosophy  on 
faculties  we  have  jtot,  or  on  other  than  we  have,  is  plainly 
impos^ble.  The  main  difficulties  in  this  matter,  originate 
in  the  t)Tanny  of  Reason,  which  woald  iiiin,  because  it  is 
the  regent  faculty  of  our  nature,  moke  itself  despotic  over 
all ;  pry  into  things  as  completely  out  of  its  oh-u  sphere, 
as  logic  is  beyond  that  of  the  senses;  pronounce  on  the 
validity  of  eWdence  other  than  its  own,  and  judge  of  facts 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  he  referred  to  its 
tribunal. 

I  hare  often  thought  that  if  Reason  had  not  accustomed 
itself  to  talk  just  as  it  pleased,  and  monopolized  the 
tongue  as  its  peculiar  organ;  if  the  other  constituents  of 
our  nature  could  have  iheir  unrestricted  use  of  it,  we 
should  often  hear  a  loud  outcry  against  the  usurping 
faculty.  Sense  and  passion,  emotion  and  appetite,  would 
exclaim  against  the  tendency  of  Reason  to  obtrude  un- 
lawfully into  their  domain,  under  pretence  of  seeking 
superior  evidence  of  any  facts  to  which  they  deiiosed. 
No  doubt  these  worthy  folks  —  the  mob  of  the  body  cor- 
porate —  would  often  use  the  tongue  unwisely,  as  Reason 
itself  bften  does ;  and  sometimes  speak  just  as  if  they  had 
no  connection  with  reason  in  the  world.  Like  frank, 
lilundering,  Irishmen,  they  would,  I  conceive,  utter  a  good 
deal  of  crude  sense,  mixed  with  much  nonsense,  and  with 
the  most  sovereign  contempt  doubtless  for  those  logical 
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forms  for  the  want  of  which  it  h  cvi'lont  my  l(ir<l  lU-nmtn 
chiefly  contemns  them. 

"What  is  it?  "  says  Reanon,  camMilIy  Kni^iiiK  nl  it  yUvn 
ofch:i1k.  "Is  it  anything  out  of  me,  or  in  it /f(  mi' 7  In  It 
part  of  the  me  or  the  not  me?  Ohjectivu  or  iiKTcly  milc 
jectivc  ?  " 

Xow  mcthinks  HernK  woul'1  nay,  if  it  btul  ttin  (Uimriinrirl 
of  the  tongue, —  "What  a  j»uk/I«  (K<-)i'I  It^-inuiii  hoi-iiin  to 
be  in!  Ifallo!  there;  hav'n't  I  toM  you  n  lUoummii  iUium 
that  it  is  out  of  you  — that  it  in  |iurt  of  y'liic  /<»/  rm;  un 
you  call  it  in  your  inc<mtiin;\iiitm\hU!  Jnrtjoii;  --il'it  i/mlh, 
man,  c/uilk,  nn<I  nutliiiig  cIm," 

"Sense,"  IieafH'>n  wouM  n-]>ly,  "how  <ff1<-ti  h'iv«  1  l'il>J 
yon  tliat  you  are  not  c'imiMrt<;iit  ui  ih-i-'ulu  ■        .*' 

*'An(I  iiou- often    am  I  to  ti'll    yoii    that   /  i<l<.ii'>  nm 

competent  to  ileciile  tliin  niathrr,  un>l  thai  il  !■   hi« i 

you  will  thruHt  your  revertrmi  h<'ui|  iiitii  wlint  >{«•■»  not 
concern  it,  iiiHteiul  of  nuu-ivintf  my  Uutimony,  tUiil  nil 
your  j)eq>If)iity  arintrn'i" 

Sense  may  n[n-dU  too  alwolulely,  hut  id  wliiit  lii<  any*  t 
think  there  is  a  ^ood  ileal  of  "  MnMi "  itml  "  M'iimih  "  ron. 
But  Huasoii  wonM  eye  him  with  un  "auHti-ri'  Niriile  of  ti-- 
gard."  "IIow  nhall  I  Ifclieve  you,"  he  woul'1  nay,  "  hIhii 
you  have  so  often  <leceive<l  me'/  How  niu  I  Iriixl  your 
Ko  —  none  of  you  xtiull  ileceivu  ?«*•."  I'lTliajM  l'ai»-i<iii 
wouKI  reply  in  a  passion,  "Why,  what  a  wiotiU'lKii'liil, 
BnH|>iciouji,  uiireawmalile,  prn^nntieal  olil  fool  )oii  nn!  - 
Why  shuulil  you  think  we  lU-ceive  you,  at  leiwl  in  a  Mint- 
ter  wherein  we  have  no  interest  to  ilo  wi '(  V"U  ih-ri-ivit 
us  at  least  aa  often  as  we  ilo  you,  nnil  ffct  ux  into  no  einl 
of  awkwanl  scrapes  hy  your  faUe  lopr.  Faith  !  it  wfru 
well  for  you,  if  you  were  oijually  cautious  when  we  •■•in 
and  ./'(  deceive  yon.  Not  deceive  you,  <|uothu  !  We  lind 
it  easy  enough,  I  reckon,  when  you  waut  to  bu  dew-ived ; 
41" 
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aye —  we  hare  deceived  yoa  a  thonsand  times,  in  ^te  of 
all  your  fine  pliilosophy  and  love  of  the  pure  tmtfa.  I 
know  nobody  more  easily  deceived  than  yon."  And  then 
pcrhape  impudeotly  winking  at  Appetite,  be  might  ask, 
where  Reason  was  at  twelve  o'clock  last  night?  Whether 
he  was  not  completely  cxtiDgiusbed,  and  under  the  table, 
babbling  no  end  of  incoherent  noosense. 

Reason,  so  scnipnlons  sbont  the  "  pure  tmth "  Then  he 
has  got  his  tpeculattce  cap  on,  wonld  hardly  think  it  worth 
while  to  pursue  t)ii8  practical  topic  fiirther,  or  vaunt  his 
determination  never  to  be  deceived  with  the  remembrance 
of  such  an  ignominlouB  escapade  before  his  eyes.  But  he 
assumes  a  lolly  air,  and  aaya  — 

"Peace,  neighbor  Pasaon,  You  are  too  loud  and  boist- 
erous; you  disturb  my  meditations.  This  question  of  a 
'phenomenal'  or  'real'  world  b  entirely  an  aflhir  of  mine." 

"There,"  Sense  cries,  "there  you  are  again.  It  is  noth- 
ing of  the  kind ;  it  is  an  afinir  of  mine ;  but  you  will  have 
everjthing  brought  to  jour  standard  and  measured  by 
your  bushel.  If  not,  you  are  cheated,  forsooth,  and  we 
are  a  set  of  knaves.  It  is  impossible  to  live  in  peace  and 
quietness  with  yon! " 

"Aye,  aye,"  Appetite  chimes  in,  "you  arc  continually 
spoiling  all  wholesome  digestion  with  your  f:uit.-\stic.il  fidg- 
ets and  sleepless  speculation.  It  is  inqiossiblc  to  hiccup 
without  your  asking  whether  it  is  a  'real'  or  an  'ideal* 
hiccup ;  I  can't  eat  a  roincepie  or  swallow  an  oyster  with- 
out your  asking  whether  it  is  the  'njc'  or  the  ^not  me* 
that  is  going  down  my  own  throat." 

But  it  is  all  iu  vain  —  for  spite  of  all,  Reason  will  again 
fall  into  his  brown  study,  over  hb  lump  of  chalk.  "I  can't 
bridge  the  gulf  over — I  can't  grasp  it,"  he  mutters;  "is 
it  the  ' /tie '  or  the  '■not me?'" 

In  vain  Sense  expostulates  with  him ;  tells  him  that  it  is 
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not  hU  province.  In  van  Sense  says,  "I  don't  meddle 
with  your  *  Byllogisms '  and  '  intuitions ; '  do  n't  yon  mcdillo 
vith'the  intuitions  of  Sense," — But  ten  to  one  Senn(-,  nnil 
Appetite,  and  Passion,  join  in  a  malicious  conitpirnvy  to 
revenge  themselves  on  the  overcautious  governor.  Only 
w.iit  till  supper  time,  and  they  will  probably  enlighten  Inn 
High  Mightiness  as  to  which  is  the  "mo"  and  the  "not 
me,"  and  as  to  whether  or  not  lie  is  so  very  anxioiiN  never 
to  be  deceived !  Nay,  it  may  even  happen  that,  in  nn  iionr 
or  so,  friend  Ileason,  after  trolling  out  a  song  to  the  eon- 
fusion  of  all  philosophy,  and  wanhing  with  a  butn|>er  liiM 
metaphysical  cobwebs  out  of  his  bralnN,  will  he  found  fairly 
on  hifl  back,  wondering  for  his  life,  whether  it  in  ihe  "  he  " 
or  the  "  not  ho  "  that  lies  sprawling  there  —  or  whether  It 
is'not  a  "  philosopher  beside  himself  I" 

Not  a  sold  in  all  "Mansoul"  would  bo  more  renpeiled 
than  Reason,  if  he  would  but  confine  himself  to  his  proper 
province;  if  he  would  not  resolve  to  pry  into  everything; 
if  he  would  but  content  htmnelf  with  regulating  inn  Her- 
vants  iDBtcad  of  attempting  to  do  their  woik  ;  to  si'i-  that 
they  do  not  run  riot  or  waste  his  substance,  or  idle  nwiiy 
their  time:  if  he  would  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  jiorfonn 
Iheir  duty  better  than  they  can.  Instead  of  that,  he  letH 
them  do  pretty  much  as  they  like  where  he  can  and  tuiglil 
to  control  them,  and  meantime  runs  about,  suHj>eelinK 
everybody  and  jiretcnding  that  no  one  but  hiiuM'lf  Ih  to  bo 
trusted,  even  on  |>oint«  on  which  ho  cannot  jud({e,  and  on 
which  he  must  trunt  to  tcHtiinoiiy.  All  hiH  (mule  Ih,  Iw- 
cauMC  he  will  try,  as  the  saying  in,  to  get  a  t^uart  jKit  into  it 
pint  pot  —  to  see  if  "Iteason"  cannot  be  "Sense;"  an<l  he 
might  as  well  try  to  smell  a  ruse  with  his  cars,  as  decide 
whether  the  "  not  nie,"  as  bu  calls  it,  is  anything  else  than 
Sense  tells  him  it  is. 

"  A  fine  thing,  truly  "  Sense  m«y  well  cry,  *<  that  a  man 
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should  assume  such  airs,  who  does  not  know  cbalk  vben 
he  sees  it  —  does  not  know  whether  it  is  out  of  him  or  m 
him  —  wJicthor  it  is  part  of  the  '  /thn '  or  the  '  not  him.' " 

I  fancy  lieason  being  so  lauglied  at,  would  be  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  Passion. 

I  confess  it  makes  me  angry  to  hear  Heason  so  often  in- 
sisting on  the  deceptions  and  iUusions  practised  by  those 
poor,  faithful  drudgcR,  the  senses,  —  when  I  consider  that, 
his  worship  is  deceived,  and  deceives  himself  just  aa  often, 
or  much  oflencr;  and  above  all,  when  I  consider  that  for 
half  their  time,  they  are  all  "  in  the  same  eondemnation," 
and  deceived  alike;  that  is,  every  night!  I  seldom  wake 
without  feeling  inclined  to  say  to  this  suspicious,  tmth- 
loving  gentleman,  "Pray,  your  wonilnp,  would  you  have 
me  think  all  tliat  nonsense  which  you  nightly  amuse  or 
terrify  me  with,  and  which  at  the  time  you  take  to  be  all 
l)erleetly  sensible,  for  gos|)el?  Tales  of  dead  men  talking, 
and  fishes  flying,  and  men  changed  into  cats, —  and  syllo- 
gisms constructed  Jn  defiance  of  all  your  boasted  lo^c  ? — 
If  nil  this  is  a  part  of  jour  me,  I  thiuk  the  not  me  of  honest 
old  Seuse  is  just  .ts  trustworthy."  To  this  taunt  Keason 
never  niade  me  any  ration.il  answer. 

By  the  way,  I  have  been  amused  when  I  have  sometimes 
seen  the  averments  of  most  logical  Skepticism  that  »o  evi- 
dence couIJ  ever  induce  its  well-poised  judgment  to  believe 
in  a  "miracle,"  when  it  has  but  to  lay  its  head  on  its  pil- 
low, and  in  half  an  hour  it  will  believe  in  a  thousand 
without  any  evidence  at  all ;  thinks  it  is  t.ilking  quite  ra- 
tionally with  a  dog,  or  behcvcs  that  it  is  itself  transformed 
into  a  winged  monkey. 

Such  is  a  brief  lucubration,  my  dear  lad,  on  the  "  Prima 
Pliilosophia,"  and  like  most  on  the  same  subject  is  nonsensi- 
cal enough  ;  but  if  it  at  all  more  vividly  impresses  on  yon 
the  great  lesson  of  giving  to  Reason  only  the  things  of 
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Reason,  and  to  Sense  the  things  of  Sense, — Imt  rilmvi-  tilt, 
to  Faith  the  thtngM  of  Faitli;  ami,  in  u  word,  In  t-vcry  loii- 
stituciit  of  our  nature,  the  ultinintu  fiictH  of  wlilrh  ll  In 
destined  to  certify  us;  if  it  tenchco  tlio  duty  of  n-MtiiiK  In 
these  as  ultimate  facts,  wliich "iiinxt  he  nccc]it(-d  wlit<(lii>r 
nc  like  it  or  not ;  —  the  tcnn  and  limit  of  all  our  iiliiliiHi>- 
phy,  because  right  or  wrong,  the  only  jMianilile  |>lilli>iio|iliy 
must  be  restricted  by  them  and  conittrui'ted  out  of  llii'iii : 
if  it  shall  prevent  you  from  trying  to  ninkn  thiiigN  iiicniii- 
mensurable  coincide,  —  twjuariiig  the  (-ircle, — iiii'iiHiirliig  a 
cur\-ed  surface  by  a  straight  rule, —  trying  the  tcMtiiuoriy  of 
Sense  by  Reason,  or  the  intuitiomi  of  RcaHoii  by  Henw,— 
it  may,  I  think,  be  as  serviu-able  to  you  im  iiiaiiy  ii  moiii 
profound,  and  much  darker,  treutlHu  on  "AliHolittK  Hi'i- 
ence,"  and  the  relations  of  the  me  and  the  not  m/:  Wilhiii 
its  proper  province,  no  more  suffer  UciiHrm  to  iiui-Mlinri 
the  information  of  Sense,  than  Sunsu  to  ijucNilun  llio  au- 
thority of  Reason ;  and  if  Reason  tells  you  thiit  thu 
senses  often  deceive,  tell  Rc.-Mon  that  ((  dcitivi-N  Jimt  nn 
often,  and  deeelvea  not  only  others  but  itsuU'iuto  the  bar- 
gain. 

Your  loving  undo, 

B.  K.  n.  a. 


LETTER     CIX. 

TO   TUB  SAMX, 

lasi. 
Mr  DEAR  Tow, 

Courage  !     If  you  choose  to  read  a  paper  in  your  littlo 

"  Debating  Sodety,"  of  the  kind  you  describe,  for  the  lien- 

ellt  of  the  three  or  four  sucking  Atheists  you  tell  me  it 

contains,  I  am  sure  you  may  find  plenty  to  say.     If  Krasinus 

could  write  in  "  PrMse  of  Folly,"  it  may  not  be  impa  wblo 
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to  pancgjTize  Atheism  —  indeed  it  is  ft  branch  of  the  very 
same  Riibjet-t.  Tlicre  are  plenty  of  topics  for  your  irony, 
and  1  do  not  care  if  I  give  you  two  or  three  brief  hints. 

For  example: — Atheists,  I  think,  are  unjustly  accused 
of  having  no  ^'^ faith;  "  surely  there  is  no  class  of  men  who 
have  so  much.  In  the  fimt  place:  yahM.  transcendent  £uth 
ia  required  to  receive  any  one  of  their  hypotheses,  all  of 
which  seem  so  grotesque  and  ridiculous  to  the  rest  of  the 
worl<i  that  not  one  out  of  a  milhon  can  be  got  to  believe 
them,  or  even  to  believe  that  t?iey  believe  them !  What 
fiiith  is  required  to  believe  that  exquisite  order  is  the  pro- 
duct of  Chance ;  or  the  exactly  opposite  hypothecs,  that 
unintelligent  Necessity  has  imposed  all-H-ise  law  !  What 
faith  to  believe  that  men  sprang  from  nothing — or  have 
been  an  eternal  series;  or,  if  yon  dislike  that, —  that  they 
were  "  developed  "  out  of  monkeys,  and  all  too  withont  in- 
telligence anywhere  at  all.  It  is  easy  for  us  unbelievers  to 
ridicule  these  things ;  but  who  can  estimate  the  faith  neces- 
sary to  believe  them  ? 

I  consider  that  a  still  more  transcendent  exercise  of  fiiith 
is  implied  in  the  very  prosecution  of  the  Atheist's  enter- 
prise. Ilis  efforts  to  convince  men  of  his  paradoxes  —  his 
truly  child-like  expectation  of  success,  of  a  universal  Athe- 
istical millennium  at  last, —  what  a  gigantic  exercise  of  faith 
is  here !  AH  "  induction  "  would  go  to  prove  the  hopeless- 
ness of  hia  project,  if  any  one  fact  was  ever  estabhshed  by 
iuduction.  Atheists  appear, —  one  or  two  in  an  age  or  so, — 
and  when  they  rfo  appear,  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  doubt 
whether  they  ever  have  appeared  !  The  world  is  so  little 
disposed  to  listen  to  them  —  that  it  pretends  to  doubt 
whether  the  Atheists  are  really  what  they  affect  to  be; 
nay,  many  doubt  whether  there  can  be,  or  ever  was,  such  a 
thing  as  an  Atheist ;  yon  mnst  take  your  lantern  and  search 
S9  diligently  to  find  him  as  Diogenes  his  honest  man.     Ko 
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one  afiecta  to  doubt  whether  there  be  anch  a  thing  as  a 
Theist  —  everybody  knows  there  are  millions  of  them  ;  but 
as  to  the  unlucky  Atheist,  his  very  existence,  hke  tiiat  of 
the  Kraken,  is  a  perpetual  problem :  and  yet,  faithful  soul ! 
he  does  not  doubt  that  all  will  at  Inst  become  orthodox 
Atheists.  Seeing  that  it  is  so,  what  but  a  "  Faith  "  beyond 
that  of  the  Syrophcnician  woman  can  inspire  his  hopes  of 
success  ?  Apart  from  that,  and  if  he  listened  to  Reason 
only,  ho  would  argue  that  whether  there  be  a  God  or  not, 
mankind  have  manifested  such  an  all  but  uniform  and 
obstinate  tendency  to  believe  there  is,  that_we  may  be  as 
sure  OS  of  any  fact  ever  established  by  "  induction  "  that  ho 
will  always  exhibit  it;  that  ho  will  be  always  apt  toexteMd 
bis  inferences  of  design^  from  the  analogies  of  his  own  ac- 
tions, to  whatever  is  stamped  with  the  same  c^ararUrUticn 
in  the  universe  around  him,  rather  than  believe  in  the 
Atheist's  nnintclligible  "  chance  "  or  "  necessity,"  or  unin- 
telligent and  unintelligible  anything  else  !  Any  one,  there- 
fore, but  an  Atheist,  "  full  of  feith,"  would  give  the  thing 
up  as  a  bad  job ;  he  would  say,  "  It  is  hoiieless  to  contend 
against  what  I  see  is  an  incurable  defect  of  my  '  fortuitous' 
or  'necessitated'  human  idiot;  his  'cerebral  development' 
docs  not  admit  of  the  Taurn  being  established ;  I  shan't 
waste  my  breath  on  the  reprobate,  nor  '  cast  ray  pearls  be- 
fore swine.'  —  Though  there  I*  noGod,(that /am  privileged 
to  know  very  well,)  yet  I  sco  that  Chance  or  Necessity  has 
BO  bungled  the  matter,  (as  I  might  justly  cx[)ect  would  bo 
the  caae,)  that  men  will  perversely  believe  in  one  ;  right  or 
wrong  in  their  conclusion,  (/  know  them  wrong,)  yet  such 
is  the  coR!<titutioii  of  their  Acuities  that  long  experience 
shows  they  must  and  will  abide  by  it ;  why  should  I  make 
the  hopeless  attempt  to  convert  them  f"  And  surely  for 
the  reason  just  assigned,  if  an  Atheist  were  but  as  full  of 
"  reoaoa  "  as  he  u  fiiQ  of  **^th,"  he  oaght  cheerfully  to 
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acquiesce  in  tliia  viev,  imd  say,  "Coold  I  expect  it  to  bs 
otlierwke  ?  or  why  not  at  least  as  well  expect  it  so,  as  any  * 
war  ?  1/  there  be  no  intelligeot  Cause  of  all  things,  ought  I 
not  rather  to  expect  that  men  would  think  wrong  on  this  sab- 
ject  than  right  ?  — ^Wliy  shoold  I  ima^e  that  the  Uind 
cause  which  has  fashioned  men,  has  constituted  them  nther 
to  sec  the  great  truth  that  there  is  no  God  than  to  be  blind 
to  it  ?  Could  I  expect  that  Chance  wonld  not  err,  or  that 
blind  Xeccsdty  should  in&IUbty  see  its  way  ?  league  oa 
the  universe!  It  has  so  framed  itsdf,  and  man  in  it,  that 
man  will  rather  beUcTc  that  there  is  a  Deity  than  tha 

Xow  matters  being  ihns  hopeless,  I  say  we  might  nat- 
urally expect  that  an  Atheist  would  quietly  "put  his  candle 
under  his  bushel,"  and  twt  "  let  lib  light  shine  before  men" 
—  regarding  his  "  teaching  "  as  vain,  and  his  "  faith  "  also 
vain.  Yet  sec  the  i>ower  of  "  Faith."  Everj'  age  or  so,  yon 
get  one  solitary  voice  —  sometimes  perhaps  two,  "  crying 
in  the  wilderness," — a  wilderness,  truly, —  and  proclaiming 
the  advent  of  that  iK-tier  ngc  when  men  will  renounce  all 
their  puerile  ideas  of  Deity.  Even  under  such  desperate 
circumstances,  these  £uthful  souls  do  not  despair  of  the 
universal  conversion  of  the  human  race  I  I  profess  to  yoa  ' 
I  do  not  know  anywhere  such  an  instance  of  simple  nnrea- 
Boning  belief.  I  am  sure  it  may  be  said  of  such  men  —  "Lo, 
we  have  not  found  so  great  Siith —  no,  not  in  Israel,  nor 
even  among  the  HottCDtots !  " 

Another  topic  of  panegyric  is,  I  think,  the  great  fecund- 
ily  of  their  theories.  Atheists  are  too  often  represented  as 
just  propounding  difficulties  and  leaving  us  in  diScolties 
still  greater,  while  they  will  not  readily  commit  themselves  to 
any  positive  theory  of  the  universe.  On  the  contrarj-,  I  am 
disposed  rather  to  wonder  at  the  fertility  of  their  hypotheses; 
for  though,  unluckily,  very  discordant,  they  are   various 
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enongh  in  all  conscience.  I  am  astounded  at  the  ease  vith 
which  a  universe  can  be  constructed.  If  we  may  trust  some 
of  these  men,  to  originate  a  world  is  n  mere  bagatelle.  Difli- 
cnlt  I  Wliy,  the  Universe  may  have  originated  in  any  of  a 
dozen  ways,  exceplmff  only  from  Intelligent  Power,  or  it  may 
never  have  originated  at  all!  The  most  exquiute  and  elabor- 
ate appearances  of  design,  and  which  stupid  every-day  people 
think  are  most  naturally  accoimted  for  in  that  hnmdntm 
way,  may  be  accounted  for  by  anything  rather  than  that. 
What  originality  —  what  fertility  of  conception  is  here! 
Some  say  that  the  iiniverso  sprang  from  a  "  fortuitous  con- 
course of  eternal  atoms,"  which  having  exhausted,  in  infin- 
ite ages,  infinito  combinations,  at  last  most  opportunely 
fell  into  the  present  form ;  some,  that  it  is  the  necessary 
development  of  the  "essential  properties  of  eternal  mat- 
ter ; "  one  man  tells  us  that  all  "  organic  forms "  and  all 
"organic  life"  are  the  result  of  the  "plastic  powers  of 
nature,"  whatever  that  may  mean ;  another  says  that  man 
is  eternal;  —  antecedent  men  and  consequent  babies  —  or 
antecedent  babies  and  conscqnent  men  forever ;  though 
whether  babies  first  came  from  men,  or  men  from  babies, 
must  remain  an  '*  eternal "  puzzle ;  some  say  that  neither  is 
tme,  but  that  man  came  from  a  monlcey,  millions  of  ages 
ago,  and  a  monkey  from  a  tadpole  millions  of  ages  before 
that,  and  a  tadpole  from  —  a  particle  of  albumen  and  a 
spark  of  electricity,  —  millions  of  ages  before  that ;  and 
these  from  a  "  fire-mist "  —  heaven  knows,  or  rather  docs  not 
know,  how  many  milGons  of  ages  before  that,  and  that  all 
this  may  have  been  withont  any  intelligence  at  all  I  Some 
say,  with  M.  Comte,  that  all  the  appearances  of  "  design  " 
are  nothing  in  the  world  to  surprise  ns,  and  do  not  at  all 
infer  it ;  they  arc  nothing  but  the  "  conditions  of  being," 
without  which  things  could  not  exist,  and  consequently 
imply  only  that  things  ant  aa  thej/  an,  for  if  they  were  not 
43 
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BO,  they  would  not  T>e  —  all  which  is  sarely  as  pbun  as  the 
nose  on  your  face ;  some  say  that  birds  got  wings  (nothing 
easier)  by  the  "  appetency  "  to  fly,  and  dogs  stomachs  by 
the  "  appetency  "  to  eat ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  that  dogs 
got  "appetency"  to  eat  because  tbe  plastic  powers  had 
given  them  stomachs,  and  birds  the  "  appetency"  to  fly 
because  they  had  wings, —  and  which  is  first, "  appeteodes  •* 
or  "  organs,"  "  organs  "  or  "  appetencies,"  may  be  a  donbt, 
—  but  surely  either  will  account  for  the  phenomena ;  some 
say  that  the  various  orders  of  animated  beings  originated 
in  "prolific  matter"  running  in  "internal  moulds"  or 
"matrices"  (whatever  that  means);  and  if  you  ask  why  we 
do  not  daily  see  new  monsters,  I  snppose  it  must  be  said  that 
the  said  "  matrices  "  were  all  long  ago  exhausted  ;  or,  if 
you  ai^k  why  we  do  not  at  least  see  dcw  indj^idoats  of  ex- 
isting  s]iecies  originated  in  this  very  obvious  and  natural 
way  by  means  of  such  a  matrix,  I  suppose  It  must  be  said 
that  the  original  matrices  arc  all  broken  to  pieces  !  Some 
say  that  the  true  doctrine  is  very  different,  aad  that  one 
species  has  been  developed  out  of  another,  and  transmuted 
into  anotlier  by  a  nccessarj*  law ;  that  though  no  presMit 
facts  are  in  favor  of  such  a  thcorj-,  yet  that  is  no  reason  why 
yon  should  not  believe  {and  certainly  as  little  reason  why  you 
ahoiihl)  that  such  things  may  have  happened  fifty  million 
years  ago ;  and  that  you  may  even  see  a  trifle  or  two  of  the 
same  kind,  confirming  this  obviong  hypothesis,  if  you  only 
live  for  thirty  millions  of  years  to  come.  Others  there  are 
who  tell  Hs  that  the  whole  universe  is  an  ideal  thing;  and 
c-Hupressing  tlie  voluminous  phenomenon  into  the  one  mind 
that  alone  thinks  it  into  being,  reduces  everj'tbing  to  the 
Bolitarj-  "  ego," —  of  which  pleasing  theory  there  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  modifications.  In  these  and  manifold 
other  ways,  has  Atheism  evinced  its  fertility  of  invention  ; 
and,  instead  of  being  upbraided  for  its  barrenness  and  want 
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of  originality,  should  rather  be  admired  for  the  facility  with 
which  it  discovered  (when  poor  cominoii  sense  thought  it 
philosophy  to  assign  aa  obvious  and  adequate  cause  of  all 
in  Power  and  Intelligence)  a  dozen  untliought  of  methods 
of  doing  the  same  thing,  and  proved  by  example  aa  well  as 
precept  that  it  can  dispense  with  all  intelligence,  even  its 
own,  in  the  manufiicturc  of  worlds  ! 

But  I  consider  the  great  triumph  of  Atheistical  genius, 
and  the  crowning  glory  of  all  its  achievements,  consists  in 
tho  ingenious  logical  securities,  of  variona  kinds,  which  it 
has  taken  against  the  possibility  of  God's  making  Himself 
known;  so  that  if  there  be  a  God,  lie,  with  all  His  omnip- 
otence, cannot  manifest  Ilimself.  "  Xc  jilaisant  DUti  que 
voila!"  one  may  say  with  Pij^cal.  First,  it  is  shown  that 
Ho  does  not  exist  j  and  then,  if  He  docs  exist,  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  bim  to  prove  to  us  that  He  does,  What  so 
easy?  "I  see,"  says  the  elder  Atheist,  "so  much  confn- 
sion  and  irregularity  hi  the  universe,  that  I  cannot  belicvo 
that  infinite  intelligence  and  wisdom  presides  over  it."  "I 
see,"  says  a  modem  Atheist,  "nothing  in  the  universe  but 
the  presence  of  uniform  and  necessary  hsvi- ;  —  nothing  arbi- 
trary, and  ther^ore  no  will,  aa  M.  Comtc  sublimely  argues, 
for  will  ia  essentially  capricious  y"  —  so  that  whatever  comes 
of  it,  you  see  the  Atbebt  is  safe.  If  he  sees  apparent  coii- 
/iuion,  it  ia  a  proof  that  there  is  no  presidbig  Deity ;  if  ho 
sees  law,  then,  with  M.  Comtc,  it  ia  a  proof  that  there  )»  no 
originating  will !  Odo  says  there  U  bo  much  oliancc,  that  a 
God  ia  out  of  the  qneatioo  ;  —  another  says  that  strict  neces- 
sity  reigns  ovor  everything,  and  therefore  eKciudw  one.  "I 
see  nothing,"  says  another,  "  in  all  you  call  prooCt  of  con- 
trivance and  design  in  the  universe;  if  there  teere  design, 
it  would  leave  such  traces,  but  these  are  not  ita  traces ;" 
and  for  the  same  reasons  he  can  argue  in  the  same  way,  if 
the  apparent  traces  of  design  were  ft  thonsaod  fold  as  great 
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(if  that  be  possible)  as  they  nrc ;  heace  agiun  the  hapless 
Deity  ctiimot  create  such  a  world  as  can  convince  the  Athe- 
ist— cannot  make  Himself  knon-n.  Once  more;  —  "If  there 
fc  an  Infinite  Being,"  says  another,  "a  finite  mind  cannot 
comprehend  Him ;  and  if  there  be  an  infinite  Spirit,  a  mind 
that  receives  its  conceptions  only  through  material  symbols 
can  never  come  in  contact  with  Him !"  Thus  God  cannot 
come  out  of  Hia^moM  —  for  snch  it  is  —  His  jjtmoh  of  in- 
finite and  eternal  essence !  "Who  but  must  admire  the  ways 
in  which  Atheism  can  not  only  ]>rovc  that  there  is  no  God, 
but  that  if  there  be  one — it  comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing, 
for  he  can  iie\er  certify  us  of  His  existence? 

Yours  truly, 

B.B.  H.  G. 


LETTER    ex. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

KOT.  la,  1851 
My  deab  Tost, 

Your  last  letter  would  have  been  most  amusing,  bad  not 
the  subject  been  so  painful.  Yonr  description  of  your  young 
fellow-student's  paradoses  is  very  racy,  and  shows  that  you 
have  talents  far  too  good  to  bo  thrown  away  on  Atheism. 
Xever  did  I  see  a  more  grotesque  monster  in  logic  than  the 
flight  of  a  theory  you  have  portrayed.  As  StiUingfleet  said 
of  another  theory  —  "  It  is  like  the  bird  of  Athens,  all  &ce 
and  feathers!" 

However,  yon  may  thank  him  for  conceding  that  though 
the  argument  for  a  God  from  "  Dcagn  "  is,  in  his  sage  judg- 
ment, "  worthless,"  the  infinite  probability  from  indacfion^ 
—  from  the  focts  of  past  experience,  —  is,  that  the  generality 
of  mankind  will  never  see  it  to  be  snch  ;  so  that  the  Albe- 
ist'a  "occupation"  is  "gone,"  or  bis  work  must  be  ever 
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doing,  never  doncJ  Thus  Atheists,  though  doubtless  con- 
stituting, according  to  his  estimate,  the  intellectual  ilile,  the 
aristocracy  of  humanity,  must  continuo  to  be  what  they 
over  have  been,  a  very  minnte  fraction  of  the  species.  I 
shall  not  expatiate  on  the  modesty  of  the  supposition,  that 
ho,  at  the  i^  of  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  has  already  climbed 
up  to  that  peerage  of  wisdom ;  nor  at  the  compUment  which 
he  pays  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  nliom  he  thus  dooms 
to  be  plebeian  Thcists.  It  is  sufficient  to  havo  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  bis  cause  is  hopeless;  that  so  far  as 
we  yet  know,  or  liave  any  ground  to  surmise,  —  tlic  Tultii, 
if  he  have  it,  cannot  bo  established,  and  that  onr  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  being  necessarily  the  result  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  {whether  God  or  chance  originated  tliat  con- 
stitution,) will  still  contend  for  tho  dogma  be  denies;  so 
that  if  there  be  no  God,  God  will  still  be  acknowledged  and 
worshipped.  Impotent  indeed  nmst  be  and  the  Atheists  be, 
since  they  cannot  get  rid  of  a  —  Nonentity ! 

But  I  could  not  help  laughing  outright  at  the  magnani- 
mous declaration,  a  la  Hume,  that  though  it  be  proved  that 
his  "Truth"  can  never  bo  established  as  long  as  hnmau 
nature  remains  what  it  is,  —  nay,  though  it  were  prove<l 
that  his  "Truth  "  threatened  the  most  pernicious  and  ilcsi)- 
lating  effects,  —  yet  that  "  Truth  "  is  "  Truth,"  and  he  must 
prize  it  above  all  things !  —  that  tlieru  is  no  "  iK>ssessioii  liku 
it "  —  that  "  Truth  never  in  the  end  did  anybody  any  hanu" 
—  "that  instinct  tells  him  sol" 

In  /uncase,  it  must  indeed  be  "Instinct,"  —  for  asRH redly 
it  cannot  be  reason.  Wliy,  what  a  mere  lump  of  cotton- 
wool mast  this  yogth's  bnuns  be !  It  is  natural  enough  for 
you  or  for  me  to  indulge  this  presumption  of  the  infinite 
value  of  Truth ;  but  if  notions  of  Truth  and  Error  be  su{>- 
posod  the  result  of  the  vtnnttUigent  eongtruction  of  our 
nature,  —  that  nature,  moreover,  being  so  constructed  timl 
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the  majority,  it  seems,  will  continne  to  ding  to  Error,  and 
not  to  Truth,  —  what  posuble  reason  can  he  have  to  snppoae 
Truth  to  be  such  an  inTaloable  possession?  PracticoBy,  it 
cannot  be ;  for  it  is  monopolized,  it  appears,  by  half  a  dozen 
Atheists  in  a  comer!  According  to  his  theory,  nobody 
constituted  the  laws  of  the  nnderatanding  by  which  ho  says 
he  receives  "Truth;"  and  surely  therefore  it  is  an  even 
chance  whether  Truth  or  Error  be  the  more  valiiablc  pos- 
session of  man,  especially  as  only  a  few  score  csn  ever  hope 
to  attain  the  former ! 

But  every  other  absurdity  dwindles  beside  hia  &ntaetical 
argument  that  even  if  the  argument  from  "Deagn"  be 
established  to  the  full,  it  will  not  prove  that  God  is  —  Infi- 
nite ;  and,  therefore,  is  to  go  for  little  I  It  will  only  prove, 
he  says,  that  God  is  capable  of  having  "  constructed  sach  a 
universe  as  tliis  !"  That  is,  it  will  only  liove  proved  that 
He  could  foresee  all  the  relations  —  devise  all  the  expedients 
— construct  all  the  laws — necessary  for  the  stable  existence 
of  some  few  millions  of  millions  of  worlds!  That  He  had 
"power  and  wisdom"  sufficient  for  this  little  bu^ness  is 
shown, — but  the  argiunent  proves  no  more!  Looking  to 
this  petty  world  alone,  He  has  been  able  to  organise  the 
imspeakably  diversified  Ibrms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
— an  exhaustlcss  variety  of  exquisite  structures;  He  has 
exactly  calculated  the  relations  of  these  to  one  another,  and 
to  the  tremendous  physical  laws  with  which  they  stand  con- 
nected; so  exactly  that  though  a  very  slight  error  might 
have  involved  all  in  ruin,  such  error  is  excluded; — still — 
still — the  argument  from  design  would  only  prove,  so  our 
aspiiing  young  genius  assures  us,  that  tlie  Deity  is  equal  to 
such  trivial  things  as  these;  and  that  nnless  we  can  prove 
bis  power  and  wisdom  "absolutely  infinite,"  it  must  all  go 
for  nothing! 

He  must  pardon  me.    I  think  that,  practically,  nothing 
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in  the  world  tloponda  on  such  proof,  in  the  estimate  of 
anybody  who  does  not  dcseire  to  bo  strait-waistcoatcd 
and  ehut  up  in  Bedlam.     For  — 

1st.  Supjyosing  tbe  argument  (as  this  theory  does) 
from  "  Design  "  jnst  and  well  founded  "  as  f;ir  as  it  goes ; " 
that  tlierc  is  a  God  who  is  possessed  of  "Power  and 
WLsdom"  to  the  extent  in  wlilch  lie  has  displayed  thfin 
in  His  works,  —  which  is  indefinittly  (to  avoid  our 
Atheist's  forbidden  tenu,  "infinitely")  beyond  our  ade- 
quate conception ;  then,  I  maintain,  that  even  if  it  were 
pro Bcrii  that  these  attributes,  —  as  really  beyond  our  ade- 
quate conception  as  if  they  were  infinite,  —  nevertheless 
arc  not  infinite;  nothing,  in  tho  estimate  of  a  rational 
creature,  would  depend  on  it.  Supfwse,  for  exanqtle,  the 
Divine  power  and  wisdom,  capable,  if  you  will,  of  being 
expressed  mathematically,  by  taking  as  a  unit  of  power 
and  wisdom,  Hercules  and  Newton  combined;  and  that 
the  Divine  power  and  wisdom  are  to  this  unit  in  the  ratio 
of  1000,  raised  to  a  power  expressed  by  a  decimal  ninulMr 
with  as  many  eipliers  as  would  reach  from  here  to  Saturn, 
to  1, —  would  our  relations  to  this  tremendous  Being  bo 
in  any  conceivable  way  other  than  they  arc?  Would  He 
not  still  be  that  Being  "  in  whose  hand  our  brcalli  is  and 
whose  are  all  our  ways?"  Sliould  we  not,  long  before  wo 
hail  reached  a  millionth  part  of  the  way  towards  a  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  that  tremendous  "decimal,"  find 
all  our  faculties  completely  overwhelmed,  and  all  traces  of 
distinction,  except  in  mere  wonls,  between  "indefinite" 
and  "infinite,"  lost?  Should  we  not  bo  compelled  to  say, 
"This  is  not  infinite,  because  I  am  told  it  has  boiind*^- 
but  all  idea  of  the  how  trnich  has  already  vanished  be- 
fore I  have  integrated  the  trecillionth  of  those  limits?" 
Would  not  tm-h  a  Goil  be  entitled  to  our  absolute  rev- 
erence, homage,  worship,  obedienoe,  simply  because,  infin- 
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ite  or  not,  He  would  bo  worthy  of  the  uttennost  aU  tiuA 
the  fealty  of  such  creatures  as  we  are  could  expraas,  even 
though  lie  were  a  uiilliou  times  less  tlian  I  hare  supposed 
Iliiii  ?  Xay,  if  He  were  a  million  times  less,  should  we 
have  faculties  even  to  discern  the  difference  P  Would  He 
not  relatively  to  us  be  as  absolutely  iucomprehensible  as  if 
He  tfwe  infinite?    But — 

2dly.  I  remark,  that  since,  for  aught  we  know,  a  com- 
prehension of  alt  the  relations  of  the  constituents  of  an 
actual  universe  like  the  present,  may  demand  an  exact 
knowledge  of  all  possible  relations  of  every  particle,  how- 
ever minute,  to  everj-  other,  and  that  through  eternal 
duration,  tliis  may  involve  the  verj-  infinitude  which  the 
sophist  disputes;  and,  if  so,  the  argument  from  "Design" 
jiroves  more  than  lie  imagines.  It  proves  that  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  knowledge  at  least  may  be,  even  in  the 
present  manifestation  of  these  attributes,  not  unlimited 
mcitly,  but  infinite.  But  ahis!  as  before,  long  before  we 
had  completed  a  millionth  jiart  of  the  computation,  God 
would  have  become  prai'tically  infinite  to  ns  by  our  utter 
incapacity  of  saying  whether  He  was  "infinitely"  or  "in- 
definitely" endowed  with  knowledge  and  wisdoni. 

3dly.  I  must  obser\e  that  even  if  God  can  create,  or 
ever  has  created,  (if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  though  I 
confess  it  seems  othei-wisc,)  an  infinite  universe,  so  that  if 
we  could  but  grasp  it,  there  would  he  before  us  an  infinite 
proof  of  an  infinite  God,  our  young  logician,  who  thus 
plays  bo-peep  with  his  "infinities,"  would  be  in  just  the 
same  condition  as  at  ])resent ;  for  long  before  his  concep- 
tions had  got  half  as  far  as  the  limits  even  of  this  visible 
universe,  they  would  be  utterly  confounded,  and  he  would 
be  obliged  to  take  the  demanded  proof  for  gratitedl 
Whether  the  universe,  thus  looked  at  with  his  micro- 
Bcoptc  eye,  were  iufiuite  or  not,  would  be  still  impossible 
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for  him  to  ascertain.  If  so,  then,  thongh  the  argument 
from  "Design  "  (in  tliiB  case  a  just  induction)  would  prove 
God  to  be  infiuite,  yet  as  the  finite  cannot  comprehend 
that  infinite  induction,  the  very  proof  would  be  incom- 
prehensible to  our  Atheistical  logician ;  nay,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  say  that  ho  did  not  know  he  had  got  his 
required  proof  even  when  he  had  it,  and  would  be  obliged 
to  stop  short,  as  now,  at  what  was  "indefinite,"  That  is, 
our  sophist  would  still  have  it  to  say  that  he  could  not 
tell  whether  God  was  infinite  or  not ! 

4thly.  Relatively  to  God,  all  our  possible  conceptions 
will  be  the  same,  whether  God  be  "unlimited"  or  truly 
"infinite;"  and  that  because,  whether  He  be  infinite  or 
not,  the  ratio  of  the  Creator  to  uawill  be  in  cSect  the  samo 
as  if  He  were  infinite ;  it  will  be  so,  if  not  from  Ilis  abso- 
lute greatness,  yet  firom  our  relative  littleness,  and  will  be 
expressed,  if  justly  expressed  at  alt,  by  the  sj-mbols  by 
which  we  denote  our  only  pos^blo  conceptions  of  the 
Infinite.  The  metaphysics  of  the  Calculus  may  sen-e  to 
illustrate  this  matter.  It  teaches  us  that  it  is  the  ratio 
between  two  quantities,  not  their  absolute  magnitude, 
which  determines  their  value,  when  we  compare  them; 
and  in  this  light,  man  becomes  nothinff,  —  that  is,  may  bo 
thrown  aside  as  an  "infinitesimal,"  long  before  we  get  to 
the  oonception  of  such  a  Being  as  the  Fabricator  of  the 
Universe,  —  to  say  nothing  of  Ilis  being  tndy  "infinite." 
Jielalioeli/  to  such  n  Being,  ire  are  notlting,  even  if  Ho  be 
not  infinite ;  and  zero  to  unity  must  still  express  poor 
litUe  man's  vanishing  symbol. 

"  Une  pnrcclle  de  matiere  mngn^tiquo,"  says  LeibnltE, 
when  ex)>onnding  his  theory  of  infinitesimals,  "qui  passe 
k  travore  du  vcrre,  n'est  pas  comparable  aveo  un  grain  du 
sable,  ni  ce  grain  avec  Ic  globe  de  la  terrv,  ni  le  globe  aveo 
le  firmament." 
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Now  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  "pnrcelle  niagnfttiqne*to 
the  entire  uuivcrse?  Such  is  man  to  Him  who  created 
both ;  and  thus,  as  I  have  already  said,  our  "  rtlalivim  "  to 
Him  are  tlic  same,  whctlier  He  be  Himself  only  unlimil>3d 
beyond  our  coneeptioDS,  or  truly  in£nit«,  as  you  jmA  I 
believe  Him  to  be.  To  us,  the  Being  who  created  all 
tilings, — conserves  them, — can  destroy  them, — rules  ua, 

—  can  annihilate  us,  —  will  judge  us, — is  God  to  in, 
whether  He  be  infinite  or  not. 

Sthly.  If  it  be  true  that  the  argtunent  from  "Deagn" 
must  be  "  barren "  unless  it  proves  an  infinite  God,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  God,  though  infinite,  cannot  create  on  infinite 
universe,  which  to  most  intellects  will  not  seem  inipos* 
sible,  (rather,  tiie  contrary  will  seem  a  contradiction,)  then, 
acconling  to  the  ingenious  reasoning  of  our  Atheist,  littlu 
man  would  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  say  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  that  even  Omnipotence,  (let  it  struggle 
as  it  will,)  can  ever  evince  itself  by  its  works.  The  same 
illustrious  sophism  would  still  frustrate  the  i>oor  efforts  of 
the  Almighty;  "all  His  works,  liowever  His  Omnij>otence 
may  tax  itHclf^ — must  be  Bimilarly  "barren."  If  a  imi- 
vt.'i'sc  were  created  a  million  times  as  big,  as  beantitul,  or 
various  as  that  we  behold ;  or  a  third  of  a  million  times  more 
stupendous  than  that,  what  then?  "It  is  but  limited 
still,"  the  poor  fiintc  human  particle  exclaims. — Truly,  I 
think  man  i^  ingenious  in  making  capital  out  of  his 
I>overty  —  his  obscure  notion  of  the  "Infinite,"  It  ser^i* 
him  in  ciccclk'nt  stead;  he  cannot  comprehend  the  Infinite 

—  but,  nevertheless,  he  can,  by  conjuring  "with  the  bare 
word,  overmaster  and  im]>rison  the  Infinite  itself!  Tlio 
Infinite,  so  far  from  infinite,  shrinks  to  nothing,  and 
cannot  manifest  itself!  All  that  it  does,  however  vast  and 
glorious  must  still  hv_fiiiitc —  and  finite  m.in  can  judge  of 
t/ial,  and  pronounce  it  altogether  an  insiifliciciit  manifcs- 
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tation  of  an  Infinite  Deity.  So  that  here  again, — as  I 
iaid  in  my  last  letter  in  reference  to  other  Atheistical 
arguments,  —  God  is  much  to  be  pitied  in  conflict  with  the 
Bupcrior  astuteness  of  man !  I  remarked,  that  if  the  indi- 
cations of  design  in  the  nniverse  do  not  prove  a  divine 
artificer  of  it,  the  same  may  just  as  veil  be  said  of  any 
other  marks  of  apparent  wisdom  in  any  other  (and  imag- 
inably) greater  vorks  of  God ;  so  that,  as  Paley  justly 
saj's,  the  Atheist  must  in  effect  affirm  that  God  cannot  in 
this  way  make  His  existence  known  at  all.  And  now  it 
seems,  by  a  similar  refinement,  even  if  it  be  granted  that 
the  at^^ument  from  design  \)GJust  as  far  as  it  goes,  nothing 
efibctual  is  done  unless  it  prove  an  Infinite  God;  and  as 
there  cannot  be  on  infinite  universe.  His  Omnipotence 
cannot  manliest  Him  at  alL  Truly,  I  think  the  Deity  is 
in  evil  case.  Exist  He  may,  bat  He  cannot  make  His 
existence  known.  Infinite  He  may  be,  but  He  cannot 
manifest  His  infinitude.  Omnipotent  He  may  be,  but 
practically  He  is  impotent. 

T)ie  finite  may  form  on  obscure  notion  of  the  Infinite, 
but  can  never  comprehend  it.  Man  knows,  in  the  course 
of  the  necessary  cvolntion  of  thought,  that  the  Infinite  muat 
be,  but  the  Infinite  itself  he  cannot  know ;  for  that  would 
■  be  a  contradiction.  Let  but  the  Atheist^  therefore,  make 
his  admission  of  a  Deity  depend  on  the  apprehension  of  it, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  happy  than  his  position.  If  he 
were  Infinite,  he  may  urge,  then  be  could  grasp  tlic  Infinite, 
and  would  see  that  Qod  was  anch  ;  if  ho  had  no  inkling  ol 
the  infinite,  then  lie  could  not  bo  troubled  with  any  diffi- 
culty as  to  whether  God  was  infinite  or  not,  and  would  say, 
perhaps,  that  ho  was  satisfied  to  worship  a  Maker  of  *'  all 
things."  But  now,  being  finite,  and  yet  having  an  "ob- 
scure notion  "  of  the  Infinite,  ho  cannot  tell  whether  any- 
thing corresponds  to  it  or  not:  and  therefore  he  moat  ever 
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be  in  a  happy  dubiety  whether  there  be  an  Infinite  God  or 
Dot,  and  less  than  proof  of  this  nill  not  satisfy  bis  coDveoient 
scrapoloHty !  What  a  treasure,  my  dear  boy,  eq)ecially 
in  these  days,  is  an  obscure  idea  I  For  by  it,  the  ingemous 
Atheist,  let  the  argument  from  "  Dc^gn  "  be  ever  so 
strong,  can  alwa}-B  gramblc,  unco  it  can  never  prove  an 
Infinite  God;  —  and  as  for  an  "unlimited"  God. — why 
that  is  &r  too  paltry  a  conclosion  to  satisfy  hint. 

The  proper  answer  to  all  this  metaphyseal  foUy  is  that  f 
have  already  given,  that  if  there  be  a  Creator  of  all  things, 
oar  relations  to  IUrn  are  not  altered  by  these  refinements. 

I  wish  I  could  aild  that  there  had  never  been  aoy  Theista 
who  make  a  needless  parade  of  these  same  refinements; 
and  who,  in  truth,  arc  little  better  tlian  the  Atheists*  meta- 
physical decoy-ducks  ; —  who  arc  so  wedded  to  some  pedan- 
tic a  priori  method  of  proof  that  they  would  sooner  bo 
Atheists,  than  Thcists  by  any  other  roaJ  than  their  own  ; 
sooner  let  the  greatest  of  all  truths  pciish  than  establish  it 
by  any  arguments  but  such  as  arc,  in  their  esteem,  metar 
phyMcally  orthodox.  If  they,  as  they  contend,  have  an 
immediate  "intuition"  of  the  "Infinite,"  and  an  immediate 
consciousness  of  an  lafinitc  Being  who  corresponds  to  it, 
—  let  them,  as  Locke  says,  "  enjoy  the  benefit "  of  their 
own  perspicacity,  I  am  sure  that  the  verj'  obscurest  in- 
timations, the  merest  inklint/s  of  the  Infinite  which  oar 
consciousness,  may  give  us,  are  well  worth  attending  to ; 
but  seeing  that  so  many  doubt  whether  there  are  any 
articulate  utterances  conveyed  by  such  whispers  of  our 
conscioosncss ;  many  more,  who  believe  they  are  bat  vague 
presumptions,  —  auxiliary  to  other  proofe,  but  pro\'ing  little 
apart  from  them  ;  and  many  more  to  wliom  any  aii^ments 
derived  from  such  sources  arc  mcomprehensible ;  —  seeing, 
on  the  other  band,  that  the  argument  from  "  Desipi "  is 
that  which  most  strikes  and  has  ever  most  struck  mankind; 
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and  Instl^,  that  if  it  be  admitted  up  to  tbe  fiUI  extent  of 
the  iitforcnt'cs  wliich  such  a  universe  as  tiiis  nffords,  our 
relations  to  the  Creator  are  the  same,  whether  He  or  His 
work  (an  be  proved  by  u3  to  be  infinite,  or  not,  I  confess  I 
have  not  patience  to  bear  the  iantastical  depreciations  of 
this  class  of  proofe,  in  which  some  Theists  indulge ;  merely 
because  they  think  they  con  get  to  the  same  truth  by  a 
darker  and  more  intricate  passage  t  Sure  I  am  that  their 
declamation,  equally  pompous  and  obscure,  on  this  point, 
tends  to  nothing  but  to  confirm  Atheists  in  their  absurdity. 
In  conclusion,  my  dear  youth,  I  would  recommend  yott 
to  warn  W.  F.  that  if  he  ever  meet  with  any  Being  who 
has  the  millionth  of  a  billionth  of  the  power  and  wisdom 
which  (supposing  the  argument  from  design,  valid)  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  this  universe  must  bo  endowed 
with,  he  will  do  well  not  to  stand  disputing  with  him  as  to 
the  extent  and  limits  of  his  prerogatives.  That  Being  may 
not  have  the  patience  to  listen  to  his  metaphysical  imperti- 
nence, which,  happily  for  htm,  hts  Gracious  Maker  hasl 
The  |ihilo3ophcr  was  wise  who  wonid  not  dispute  with  the 
master  of  thirty  legions ;  your  friend  will  be  still  wiser  not 
to  dispute  with  Him,  who,  however  "limited,"  is  the 
Master  of  so  many  worlds. 

Believe  me, 

Ever  yours  fiuthfiilly, 

B.  B.  H.  a. 


LETTER    CXCXI. 

TO  TBC   BAHE. 

1B3I. 

My  dear  Tom, 

I  have  but  little  time  to^ay,  to  reply  to  yoor  three 
4|nerici« ;  but  a  few  words  will  suffice. 
43 
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Yonr  remarks  on  the  defects  of  Paley'fl  Ethical  "Rieory, 
(which,  I  was  glad  to  see,  never  imposecl  upon  yon,)  are 
perfectly  just.  The  greatest  objection  of  all,  however,  you 
do  not  touch ;  I  moan,  that  the  utilitarian  hypotheais  can 
by  no  moans  account  for  the  peculiar  conceptions  and  terma, 
universal  as  thought  and  language,  which  imply  the  ideas 
of  rfw/y — the  "ought"  and  the  "ought  not."  Let  an 
action  bo  ever  so  generally,  ever  so  universally  ustful,  it 
could  never  carry  iis  beyond  tlic  notion  oC  the  prudent,  and 
the  conception  of  iJiifi/  would  still  have  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  is  ixrfectly  and  uniformly  prudent  for  us  not  to 
receive  ba.ve  coin,  just  as  it  is  ]>crfoctly  and  uniformly  pru- 
dent not  to  i>ay  our  debts  in  it ;  but  we  should  think  that 
a  man  deserved  to  be  hanged,  who  applied  only  the  term 
*'  prudent "  to  both.  It  is  prudcut,  indeed,  to  guard  against 
being  cheated,  and  not  to  cheat;  but  no  sophistry  can 
make  us  feel  that  prudence  is  ail  that  is  involved  in  both 
eases :  yet  if  the  utilitarian  tlieory  be  true,  ought  we  not 
so  to  reason  ?  It  is  always  prudent  to  eat  when  we  are 
hnngry,  and  al^o  always  prudent  not  to  put  our  hands  into 
our  neighbor's  pockets ;  but  the  moral  distinction  between 
these  two  perfectly  jirudcnt  things  is  paljKkble  enough,  and 
.no  ingenuity  can  obliterate  it ;  yet  if  Paley's  theory  be 
true,  I  see  not  how  we  can  get  beyond  the  idea  of  prudence 
in  either  ease,  or  how  tlie  peculiar  and  superinduced  idea 
of  <?w/y  could  ever  originate. 

Nothing  in  my  judgment  will  account  for  it,  except  the 
f^upposition  that  we  are  endowed  with  a  "  moral  sense,"  or 
with  what  is  equivalent  to  it ;  that  is,  cither  with  a  single 
facultj',  the  province  and  prerogative  of  which,  is  to  gene* 
rate  the  peculiar  class  of  ideas  »i;jnified  by  obligation  and 
duty ;  or  else  a  combination  of  powers,  the  action  and  inter- 
action of  which,  in  the  courseof  our  development,  as  infalli- 
bly leads  to  thew  notions,  as  it'  we  had  a  separate  faculty. 
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Id  the  one  case,  conscicticc  wonld  be  a  distinct  cndowmont 
—  in  the  other,  a  resultant  of  many  forces ;  but  in  cither 
case  leading  to  the  formation  of  those  peculiar  moral  con- 
ceptions for  the  existence  of  which  n-e  wish  to  account,  and 
for  which  Paley'8  theory  docs  not  account. 

And  here  I  would  remark,  that  the  theory  of  "con- 
science," whether  it  be  simple  or  complex,  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  those  varieties  of  moral  judgment  in  men  which, 
yon  observe,  form  so  plausible  an  objection  to  this  theory ; 
for  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  esjxrienre  that  the  most 
undoubted  ficultics  of  our  nature  may  exhibit  wide  devia- 
tions from  their  nonnol  condition, — great  irregularities 
and  varieties  of  action  in  different  individuals  of  the  race ; 
and  these,  within  tlie  limits  obscr\'ed,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  custom,  association,  mal-inst ruction.  But  ffenfric 
conceptions  cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  the  distinct 
Ciculties  adapted  to  form  them,  whether  the  conceiitions 
themselves  be  right  or  wrong.  Thus  the  eye  may  see  wcU 
or  ill,  clearly  or  dimly ;  but  to  see  at  alt,  —  to  have  tlio 
coneqilions  of  light  and  color,  —  implies  the  distinct  faciJty 
of  vision.  Similarly, while,  on  the  theory  of  a  moral  senM, 
or  something  equivalent  to  it,  we  can  acconnt  for  its  divari- 
cations  from  a  normal  state,  we  cannot,  by  I'aley's  theory, 
account  for  the  very  origination  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong.  It  can  never  carry  us  beycnd 
tlic  idea  of  prudent  or  imprndcnt.  Hence,  phenomena  of 
human  nature,  art  indisputable  and  nnivemal  as  any  other, 
seem  to  me,  on  tlint  thi-ory,  still  to  reipiir<-  a  nolution. 

As  to  your  teeoml  querj-,  liow  far  our  mwlem  Atheists 
are  juMtifie.1  in  pleading  Hacon's  oceanional  invectivwi 
ngiiinst  inferences  from  "final  causes,"  as  forlifting  tbeir 
doubts  of  the  validity  of  the  **  Argument  from  Design,"  I 
answer,  that  if  tliey  wouM  only  n-ml  Itneun  with  candor, 
tliey  would  feci  tlmt  they  wen  not  jiistilied  at  all.     Notli- 
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ing  can  be  plainer  than  that  he  did  not  mean  to  affirm,  nni- 
versfilly,  that  "  argnmetits  from  final  causes"  must  be 
sophistical ;  bi:t  merely  that  aa  they  often  were  so,  and 
philosophers  ha<l  been,  in  every  age,  but  too  apt  to  pre- 
judge the  resiilta  of  an  enlat^d  induetion  by  their  narrow 
«  priori  conceptions  of  the  pttrpose  of  tliis  or  that,  it  well 
l>ecame  men  of  science  to  be  peq>etually  on  their  guard 
against  such  a  source  of  fUllncy.  But  ho  who  said  that "  he 
would  sooner  believe  all  the  fables  of  the  Talmud  than  that 
this  universal  frame  was  without  a  mind"  could  not  be  the 
idiot  which  some  of  our  modem  Atheism  would  make  him  ; 
nor  intend  to  imply  that  inferences  from  "final  causes"  are 
nniversally  precarious.  They  arc  so  very  often,  no  doubt ; 
and  this,  in  laying  down  the  very  canons  of  all  pbiloso]>hiz' 
ing,  was  quite  sufficient  reason  for  Bacon's  jealousy  and 
caution.  If  a  lioness  were  to  say  to  a  lion,  "  My  dear,  what 
can  be  the  reason  that  those  curious  bipeds  without  hair  or 
feathers,  which  we  find  such  pecuUarly  delicate  eating, 
whenever  we  can  get  hold  of  them,  come  into  the  world 
without  the  rougher  integuments  which  our  prey  in  gen- 
eral exhibit  ?  "  —  the  lion  might  perhaps  reply,  "  It  is  noth- 
ing, love,  but  a  kindly  provision  of  Providence  ;  man  is  a 
delicacy  specially  provided  for  us  nobler  creatures;  our 
mouths  are  not  filled  with  bristles  or  feathers  in  eating 
him.  This  was  the  'final  cause'  why  these  two  le^^ed 
creautures  have  such  smooth  skins."  This,  it  is  true,  would 
only  prove  that  the  lion  was  a  bad  philosopher ;  though  it 
is  much  after  the  same  wise  manner  that  many  philosophers 
have  argued  from  "  final  causes."  But  nevertheless,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  would  be  an  equally  foolish  philosopher 
who  argued  that  if  the  "final  cause"  of  the  telescope  is  to 
perform  a  certain  purpose,  the  eye,  with  its  infinitely  more 
subtle  and  accurate  adaptations  to  the  same  purpose,  had 
a  similar  "  final  caose."    In  other  words,  the  argument  from 
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"final  ciinses"  may,  like  most  things  in  the  ivorlcl,  be  uboiI 
n-cll  or  ill ;  and  it  is  ag^unst  its  frequent  ill  use  that  Bocou 
would  guard  us. 

Ab  to  your  third  query.  Ton  ask  how  it  is  that  while  it 
must  be  admitted  as  a  /act  that  men  almost  univereiiliy 
concur  in  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  that,  if  Induction  can  be 
trusted  at  all,  tliey  always  will,  there  should,  yet  be  such 
dilTerencoM  as  to  the  most  cc^nt  modes  of  proving  this 
most  cardinal  of  all  tniths  ?  and  whether  there  ought  to  bo 
such  various  estimates  formed  of  the  validity  of  the  differ- 
ent lines  of  Theistic  argument,  since  those  who  squabble 
with  each  other  as  to  the  logic  ofthisorthat  argument,  yet 
agree  in  tiic  conclusion  P  —  I  answer,  that  it  is  in  exact 
nnalo;^'  wit))  the  condition  of  human  nature  in  general,  and 
tlierc  is  no  more  matter  of  sur^irise  hero  than  anywhere 
else.  All  the^i(('/j«  which  determine  humanbelief  and  con- 
iluct,  ai-e  less  disputable  than  the  thfories  of  them.  Nearly 
everybody  lielicves  in  a  material  world ;  but  what  endlesa 
dis|mtes  arise  the  moment  we  take  the  question  into  tho 
field  of  metaiiliysics !  Almost  cvcrj'boily  IWieves  in  the 
great  fiicts  of  ethics;  yet  perhaps  you  will  hardly  find  five 
hundred  who  |icrfcctly  t^rce  in  any  one  of  the  many 
theories  of  them.  Man  is  called,  and  justly,  by  Arintutle, 
"a  political  animal"  (uof  ToAtVucor,  but  you  would  be  tron- 
blcd,  I  fancy,  to  prove  by  any  one  lino  of  argument,  or  any 
one  class  of  phenomena,  the  truth  of  tho  as.ieTtion ;  cer- 
tainly you  would  be  troubteil  to  prove  that  lie  had  some 
"one  political  faculty"  which  led  him  to  construct  siwiiil 
and  political  organizations.  You  wouM  rather  dwell  upon 
n  variety  of  phenomena  in  his  nature,  (some  of  which  might 
ap]H-ar  more  iniportant  to  this  man,  and  others  to  that,)  as 
justifying  the  concluBJon ;  you  would  say  that  bis  uniform 
"jiolitica!"  tendency  was  the  resultant  of  a  great  number 
of  forces,  the  se|>arate  directions  anil  magnitudes  of  which 
43' 
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it  migfat  be  difficult  to  calculate.  Meantime,  thia  fkct  of 
man'a  constitution  remains  the  same,  and  nobody  disputes 
or  doubts  it.  It  is,  I  fancy,  much  the  same  with  tbe 
TheiBtic  argument ;  the  fkct  of  mao's  general  concnrrenee 
in  the  belief  of  Deity  is  unshaken  ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  in- 
duction at  all,  ever  will  be  so.  God  has  so  constituted 
human  nature,  that  the  general  result  of  the  development 
and  interaction  of  all  his  powers  and  fitculties  is  to  bear 
witue88  to  him ;  though  the  elements  which  constitute  that 
result  may  be  too  varions  to  be  comprised  in  one  connected 
chain  of  argument,  or  sometimes  too  subtle  to  be  stated  in 
the  forma  of  syllogism ;  sometimes  such  as  rather  to  be  felt 
than  seen ;  Bometimes  in  a  measure  dependent  for  their 
c<^ncy  on  the  modifications  of  the  indit'idual  mind,  go 
as  to  be  diflbrently  appreciated  by  different  persons.  Thus, 
we  find  tbe  argument  at  one  time,  fix)m  "design,"  at  an- 
other, &om  "  intuition,"  chiefly  insisted  on ;  this  man  thinks 
the  "phenomena  of  conscience"  form  the  most  conclusive 
proof;  this  man  rests  on  irresistible  "seutiment,"  without 
troubling  the  intellect  at  uU.  Nay,  these  elements  may 
severally  appear  at  different  times,  of  various  degrees  of 
cogency  to  the  very  same  mind.  Hence  the  folly,  by  the 
way,  of  one  class  of  Theists  depreciating  the  lines  of  argu- 
ment which  are  preferred  by  others.  Meanwhile,  the  great 
iact,  as  you  say,  remains  the  same,  however  men  m.iy 
quarrel  as  to  its  theory,  and  so  human  nature  in  every  ago 
will  have  it,  —  "That  tberb  is  a  God." 

I  am  glad  you  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  as  well  as 
instruction  fi^m  "WTiately'a  "Logic; "but  let  me  tell  you 
that  his  "  Rhetoric,"  especially  the  chapters  on  Composition, 
are  equally  worth  your  study.  In  these  days  in  which  the 
obscure,  nay,  the  imtntelligible,  both  in  philosophy  aud 
poetry,  seems  to  many  yonug  minds  so  ridiculously,  so  fan- 
taatically  seductive,  resolve  on  keeping  thought  and  ex- 
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prcssioR  clear,  and  etudy  all  such  writers  as  may  set  yon 
an  example  of  superiority,  to  all  the  uonHcnsu  talked  about 
"perfect  perspicuity"  being  Inconsistent  with  "depth." 
The  greatest  thinkers  and  writers  the  world  has  yet  seen 
liavc  not  been  obscure ;  they  may  ^ve  some  trouble  soiiie- 
times,  but  their  meaning  for  the  moat  part  is  phiin  enough, 
anil  with  a  little  extrji  diligence  even  their  difficult  pniisa- 
gi's  become  so.  But  the  present  rago  for  obs<'nrity  it)  a 
tnmsicnt  absurdity,  which  the  next  age  will  utterly  despifc. 
If  anybo^ly  then  wants  the  current  Gorman  philosophy,  inut 
much  of  our  own,  he  will,  for  the  most  part,  have  to  yr'*A 
for  it. 

Tours  truly, 


ISr  O  TES. 


Fa^e  IC  Post  prnniliiim.    After  luncheon. 

"     I H.  Piece  lie  rtxinlance,     A  round  of  beef. 

"     ij.  Effpqjia.     I  hsvc  round  it 

"      "  Cuisine.     A  kitchen. 

"     26.  Anliqua  ceiligia  Jtamma.     BemAini  of  the  (vncicnt  flame 

"      "  Arcanum.     A  secret. 

*■      "  nn  tyv.     Not  too  much. 

"      "  iVe  iiiiiM.     Not  too  much. 

"      "  Jutle  miiieu.     The  true  mean. 

"     21.  Ne  tutor  [&).'].     Lvt  not  the  ghocmaker  [go  bcroDd  hii 

Uit]. 

"      "  Emprciaemrnl.     Dipiity. 

**     "  Chtf  il'aiirrt.     A  iiiiuitiTpie<-e. 

"     28.  EzpfrimeHtaiH  i/iiMiL:     Trial  of  Uuiting. 

"      "  Oiwme.     (See  25.) 

"     29.  Entrtet.     First  connw  of  dudies. 

"      "  Entrtmelt.     Side  itialicn. 

**     S3,  lid  dolomm.     Dolorous  way. 

"     42.  A'l  alhera  latum.     Borue  to  the  sky. 

'>     50.  IWd.     Ik-hold! 

"      "  Z*i  philamfJiie  Th  t  In/itl, —  Cria,  Am*  ««  pttil*  molt 

lout  tompri*.     Tho  |>hil<»n|iliy  iiflho  Infinite,  —  it  is  all 

rompriscd  in  Ihetc  few  wonU. 

"     54.  Dr  Smrrlute.     Cotin'minjt  (M  flpj. 

**     A.'i.  l)e  AmieilH.     Coiiocminu  friendihip. 

(M3} 


5U  NOTES. 

P.  SO.  Cnfif.    Relish. 

"  61.  Ejtjifrlo  creile.     B^iere  one  who  hai  h«d  experieoce. 

"  71.  En/anl  ptnlu.     A  losl  child. 

"  72.  Voila.    {See  50.) 

'■  74.  lioulertrsemeaL     Coatuaaa.     An  overtnrD. 

"  78.  Ad  otmin/um.    To  an  afasurdi^. 

"  91.  jViifee.     Ingenwna. 

"  9  7.  Caprif^cio.     A  freak. 

"  ua.  /(AVu  friUis.     Idols  of  the  tribe. 

"  "  Nocum  Organum.     A  neio  method  of  tekntifie  iatxttiga- 

"  100.     Secundum  artem,     Skilfollj. 

**   102.     EJ  Tni  lu&vniiuroa  txiimit  lu'^pai 

'AAyfZr  rwriBaat  tV  nfoA^  wfb  tov  vwv. 

If  it  were  the  vaae  that  the  head  of  him  who  gets  drunk 
every  day  ached  before  drinking,  no  one  would  drink 
the  Etrong  intoxicating  wine.  But  obtaining  the  pleas- 
ure, as  wc  now  do,  before  tbe  pain,  we  derive  no  bene- 
fit from  our  experience. 

"  106,     Tolo  col:     Hearen-wide. 

"  112.     Obufiu.    A  Greek  coin  of  about  the  value  of  3j  centa. 

"  115.     DenoaemenL     Tbe  unravelling  or  discoTery  of  a  plot. 

"  117.     In  profiindis.     In  deep  trouble. 

*'  119.     Les  vieillardt  sonl  danffereux.     Old  men  are  troublesome. 

'•  136.     Coup  de  main.    A  bold  Gtioke. 

"  146,  Ultima  Tbide.  The  utmost  strelch  or  boundaiy.  Thule 
waa  the  name  given,  in  early  history,  to  the  northern- 
most part  of  the  halntable  world. 

"  152.     A  fortiori     Much  more, 

"  164.     Profto  metiora.     I  approve  the  better. 

"  15G,     lloni  ioit  {kc\.     Evil  to  him  [who  evil  thinks], 

"  168.     DrnouemfnI.     (See  115.) 

"  1 70.     POee  de  remtance.     (See  18,) 

'■  178.     Aura.     Breath  of  air. 
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P.  185.  Par  txeeUence.     Eminentiy,  or  by  way  of  cminenoe. 

"  190.  Exptrimentum  fial  in  corpere  vili.     Let  tbe  criminal  tuT- 

fer  Iho  consequence  of  hu  crime. 

"  300.  Faux  pas.     A  false  step. 

"  SOI.  Sang /raid.     ladiRerence- 

"  202.  Badinagt.     Sport.     Pleasantry. 

"  203,  Totocalo.     (See  lOG.) 

"  208.  A  priori.     From  cause  to  effect. 

"  209.  ■wfHtn  iI^uSm.    The  fundamental  error. 

"  211.  Tgnit  faluui.     Awiilo'wisp. 

"  2U.  Memo.     Mine. 

"     "  Tuuta.     Thine. 

"  323.  Mackiaa.     An  inatrumenL 

"  223-  Sm^imnt.     Pretended. 

"  225.  Pro  m  nald.     For  the  particular  cue. 

"      "  CaUida  juncliim.     Skilful  jcHningB. 

"  330.  So^disant.     (See  223.) 

"  241.  Perte.     By  itself. 

"     "  Quill  pro  quo.     Value  for  -raluo. 

"  242.  lirockurf.     A  pamphlet. 

"  247.  Momenla.     Elements. 

"  252.  A  la  moile.    Id  the  manner  of. 

"  253.  Ej:  poft  facto.     After  the  fact, 

"  255.  Quml  mit  mlione  jiuliz   iifrrtfilatis   aal   inleitliime  pirt 

vlililalia  rarel.     Which  is  not  absolutely  neceuary  or 

has  a  rclipoiis  use. 

"     "  Quoil  fine  ulUitale  el  loqutnlii  drritur  et  aatlirnlis.     ^^'hil-b 

profits  ncillier  s]>cakcr  nor  hearer. 

"     "  K«mr  ^q>ia.   'Pwm  ifr/on.    An  empty  woni    An  idle  word. 

"  2C1.  ^n  maiM.     In  a  man. 

"  269,  IiuUar  omnium.    An  example  for  alL 

"     "  Minimum.     SmalleiL 

"  27«.  Je  ne  wi«  pan.    1  do  n't  know. 

"  2W.  Leu  gtntibXomma  In  piiu  /ioIIm  iliiru  loat  le  mondt.     The 

HKHt  polite  pi'ntlemen  in  all  the  world.' 

"  2Bt.  Yirtttoio.     One  skilled  in  tbe  fine  ailB. 

'■  387.  In  petlo.     In  KcreL 
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P.  !88.     ITortKO  refirens.     I  shudder  at  the  recollectiOTi. 

"    "       Absii  oinen.    May  tite  sign  fUL 

"  289.     IkleelaiU  ilonti,  ttoa  inipeiliunt  forix,  pemoclant  nabiscunt, 

peregriiiantur,  rusticanlur.     Tbey  ddight  us  at  homo, 

they  do  not  hinder  us  abroad,  they  spend  the  night 

with  us,  they  travel  with  us,  they  dwell  with  xa  in 

ntirement. 
"  289.     Imptdimenta.     B^g^e. 
"  301.     Yoah.     (See  50.) 
"    "       Quasi.     As  if,  (uaed  beftire  English  words  to  expren 

resemblance.) 
"     "        Similia  nmilihuji  cvrtinhir.     Like  cures  like- 
"  302.     Non  causa  pro  caiud.     The  false  for  the  real  reaaoD 
"  303.      llalietim.     Proviraons  for  a  jonrney. 
"  30G.     De  non  appartnlibus  el  non  ezi'lenlibu*  tailem  est  ratio. 

What  does  not  appear  is  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 
**  807.     ITr^runi  forlea  ante  Agamemnoaa.      Brave  men  Ijred 

before  Agamemnon. 
"  311.     Hon  causa  prociusa.     (Sec  302.) 
"  312,     I'it  meiliralrvc.     The  healing  power. 
"  313.     Xalum  minitler.     Minister  of  nature. 
**  314.     Similia  gimilibiu  curanlur.     (See  301.) 
"  316.     Kon  tali  aaiilio.     Not  with  such  aid. 
"  320.     Furor  metmericas.     Mesmeric  enthnsiasm. 
"  323,     Tua  pace.     By  yonr  favor. 
"  325.     En  rapport.     In  communication.  , 

"     "        Poptilua  rait  ileeipi  el  dedpielvr.     The  people  wish  to  be 

deceived  and  ate  deceived. 
"  338.     Quit/ nunc.     A  newsmonger. 
"     "        Prah  pwlor !     O  shame ! 
"  330.     Post  mortem.     After  death. 
"     "        Ante  mortem.     Before  death. 
"  331.     Contretemps,     An  unlucky ofcnrrence, 
"  331.     llcec  alim  meminune  JuihAU.     These  things  it  will  please 

us  to  remember  hereafter. 
"  337.     Htee  olim  meminitfe  jueabiL     (See  334.) 
"  SS9.     De  trap.     Too  much. 
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P.  330.     Jlroflure.     (Sec  242.) 

"     "        Mcliiiige.     A  miscellany. 

"  311.    Phwtbo.    Conciliatory  message — literally,  I  shall  please. 

»    "       Bwllnage.     (See  202.) 

"  3H.     Sumf-fnid.     (Sec  201.) 

"  3-17.     Quit  ciulodiel  iptoa  caatodesf     Who  will  keep  the  keepers 

themselves  ? 
"  318.     Ciuua  Mti.    Cause  of  war. 
"     "         Ceilanl  anna  lot/ct.     I 

military  to  the  civil 
"  349,    Esprit  tie  cor/is.     The 


Ik 


.  yield  to  the  (07.1,  or  the 

spirit  or  disposition  fonneil 
and  defi-ated,  con<|ni'n.il. 


Ofjjucru/u™.     Twilight, 

Al  Si  0i\Ttrrai  "^vx^d  fiOKTIvorrai  ravra  offrui  fx*" 

noblest  minds  presage  lliat  these  tilings  aru  so ;  i. 

a  presentiment  of  immortality. 
In  furo  cimm-ieulia.     At  the  bar  of  tonsfiencc. 
Qwal     (Sec  301.) 
Alfmco.    In  ccmlne*i, 
JacuaiAala  ycniis  nustrrt.     The  cradle  or  origii 


Tlie 


..  m/y«r( 


Former. 
{Seu  .125.) 


r  piCKts  at  a  French 


IVrfJf  <f  hale. 
hotel. 

On  pitta,  an  k  gorgen  tk  Imlin ;  lout  Ir  tnnnili-  n-  mil 
h  urau  jiu-pi'  a  re  ifiie  le  jmir  ngiml  jKjrii.  I"  <!•«', 
vUltn  nmniinHt  l,ur  ni'priw:  Tli.'v  jiillnin-d.  ihi-y 
gorj.'itl  tlu-mw-Ivi-s  with  )>liiiul<'r ;  evenlnly  wan hay\>\ 
nntil,  when  <laylii;ht  ap|ivared,  the  two  cities  found  iHit 
tlii-ir  niiiitaki-. 

liinu'.     A  diliam-hee. 

Kry.     Therefore. 

<  'ul  lit  MK.    nn  alley  with  no  exit,  i.  e.  a  trap. 

JMiiiniji:     {.S*  2<i2.) 

IhAi'iU.     I>weltin|i  plnre. 
44 


p.  413.  Optnt  omnia.     Complete  woib. 

"  4  28.  Hortits  siccus.     A  botanical  coUecdoD  of  dried  gpecimeni. 

"  431.  ElByWAiM'.     The  gospeL 

"  438.  J'tnlu.     Hidden, 

"     "  JM  non  appareniibus  el  non  ezislenl3nu  eadem  est  ratio. 

(Sec  30«.) 

"  440.  SccuniluM  artem.     (See  100.) 

"  4GT.  Edairciiiements.     ExpUnatioiu. 

"  4(3.  Alt  libitum.    At  pleasure. 

"  475.  Toliihm  crrbis.     Is  »o  msnj  woids. 

"  478.  Per  aaltum.     Bj  a  leap. 

"  480.  Penaltum.     (Sec  4  78.) 

"     "  J'er  fcalas  el  gradatim.  .  By  steps  and  graduallj. 

'■'  481.  Per  Milium.     (See  478.) 

"     "  Lloliim  lrib&*.     An  idol  of  the  tribe. 

"  482.  lialionalt.     Philosopbical  Etatcment. 

"  483.  Point  <f  appni.    Point  of  support     (A  military  phrase.) 

"  434.  Ego.     1     Mj-self. 

"  495.  Le  jJaisant  Dieu  que  roilti.     An  agrecaUe  God   'a  suL'h 

"  497.     Ala-     According  to. 

"     "        Etite.     Xobility. 

"  501.  L'lie  parctlle  de  maliire  magnetique,  qut  pause  h  traeert 
du  rerre,  n'fxl  juts  ciimjinraUe  oi'ec  iin  grain  du  jnMc, 
ni  ce  grain  arte  le  ^obe  de  la  lent,  iii  le  glD/r  arrv  le 
Jiriuamenl.  A  partide  of  magnetic  matter  nrbich  pasaL'3 
through  glass  ctuinot  be  compared  vriih  sand,  nor  this 
grain  irith  the  globe  of  the  earth,  nor  the  globe  with 
the  fiimancnk 
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■tnre  mid  iDlfrpntBllDn.  in  tlu  Xeirloii  Tbeologicil  IiuUtaUOD.  CT'A  new, 
Twiscd,  ppd  i^nliirgrd  edition.    OctftTO,  tlotlL    In  -f^qv. 


I  M  P  O  R  T- A  N  T     W  O  11 K . 


KITTO'S   POPULAR    CYCLOl'.EOIA   OF   BIBLICAL    LITERA. 

byjASEn  Tavlok,  U.  U.,orulufui>.    WiMnHrJcila 
ana  uuiro,  813  p|i.,cJiHli,  3,00. 


Utnux '>ii*MT  Old  Ftcilnillin  of  Ihi 


nil  Ukurai-hiHlSkchliiiiifiiiuti 


ninuiiif,  ZuuluO',  lUBinki0,  Bslur, 


Kphnlm  IVat«d:>.  U   II 


IMPORTAIST    NEW    WORKS. 

run  (:niilSTIA>!  UF3:    Social  uid  IndlTtdiud.    B7  rrru  Einn.  A  M 

lUiLO.     ClDtli.     |1.2I>. 

(^■'.■K.  — I'AitT  1.  fiTATEHurr.  I.  TlM  IndUMtid  Lift.  II.  Tb*  fiooU  IJM 
i'AUT  II.  KzAwiTiaH  AHU  ILLUDTSATION.  BmA  I.  atriUHmiit  U<  Bmiii  tf 
finruif  Li/I.  1.  FinI  l'[jDcl|ila.  11.  lluwardi  ud  the  rlH  ol  I'liUuitliropr.  MIL 
IVllbcrfurce;  autl  the  devcJopnucl  of  riillintliroiiT.  IV.  Budgvtt;  )lie  ClirtatUB 
FrHiusD.  V.  yiie>DCliI|irub)caiofthe>Kc,*ndoiiBortwa]iliiliIow>RliilUK>liiI]on. 
i^^.D*  II.  OtrufiHiijr  lAt  Baiii  of  Imim&mnt  Ouuatm.  I.  lulroducIorT :  ■  few 
Wunli  on  Hnlern  Doubt.  II.  Jobn  Foster.  HI.  Tliomu  Arnold.  IV.  TfaonM 
Clialnu-n.  Vt.m  III.  Odtlodk.  I.  Tlie  I'oeiUra  niUow|>tir.  II.  l-uitbcWk 
fipirilunlbm.    III.  UsBeral  Coneluilon. 

rAUTIUULAKnItentluDlilDvilaltoUiliwoilI.  IiiB«otluid,lli<pDt>l)«allaa,()DrlBf 
iru'  lut  Hlulcr,  pruduoHl  ■  grnt  HnHtlon.  Hut[ti  Uiller  mule  H  tlje  lultjcet  of  ac 
•tabdrjitc  nrlow  In  talspflpcrTthB  £^lbbnrffh  Ifi'MU,  nd  gmrablinaden  tonnd^ 
■iKuillliIttt  wuin  ulnurdinarj  vurk.  Tfar  "JVivJ  s/iAi  (Aiirulii,"  Ihomouthlj 
uriiBii  of  llH  Bcotllib  Fm  Chureli,  wu  eqialLy  enpliitle  In  ita  pnlw,  proRimiiciDt 
It  "  iJia  rallfloua  bwk  of  IL>  «i«hi."  SlrlUu^lf  oriKloal  In  plan  ud  brilliant  la 
OiKullon,  itfiirHrpUHallieBapMUIkiHinkisd  b}- tboonKwIiat  Onlliu'llllr.  It 
Ik,  111  Irulli.i  bold  ou>-laHi;lil  (ud  thcHnt  of  Ilieklnd)  upon  Iba  I-iuiUKlam  ofC'irlyla, 
Ficlila.  aid.,  bf  an  ardeDt  admirer  of  Carlylc;  and  it  tbeuue  UnwaDHliibLliuu  ul 
tlie  ChriMliD  LUh,  In  U>  Inner  prise^l^  ud  aa  UliutniHl  Id  tbc  lire*  of  liuward 
\>  i.iA'iiu.ix;,  iiiiu,:.  iL,  I  u>u:c.(;iuuu»tri.tfA.    Tb*  btUlluiO]' and  rigor  olUMaulbm 

PATRIARCHY;  or,  the  Famnr,  .iU  Constilulion  and  Prolia  B^  Jara 

Hakiiis,  D.  D.,  ("reaiilent  of  "  Kew  CoHege,"  London,  nnil  anthor  o(  •'  Th« 

Oreiit  Teacher  "  "  Miiniroon,"  "  Pre-Aciainite  Earth,"  "  Man  I'rimeT*!,"  ata 

13mo.     Clolh.     Sl.2').     CT"  A  new  work  of  (creat  Intoreat. 

Tlib  lathe  third  and  laM  of  a  Hrfa.  by  Ibe  »mi^  author,  cuiillnl  "  CunlribBtloik* 

to  TlipolojdCBl  Bcifiicc."    Tllc  plan  of  tbi.  »ri.i  lg  liitjbljr  orleiiial.  and  baa  bn» 

most  eiiuMwIhlly  umtcd.   Of  thr  two  flirt  In  Ibc  HTk-»,  "  rrr-Ad»inile  Earlb"  and 

"  Hbu  IMinvval,"  we  hare  alnidy  InDod  loar  and  Hvc  rdilioiu,  and  the  dnnand 

atiri  eonlinuL-a.    The  ImlnenK  iwlc  of  all  Dr.  llarri^'ii  worki'  atlort  (hrir  inlrin'M 

worth.    Thia  volume  coulaiua  mwt  finportaut  liif»rmallon  aud  inrinictiua  tuueblaf 

tbL-flimily  — itnnntuniaDdDrdrr,  lATViita]  iniitnictioD,  iiaHnlal  autborltj  aud  cor- 

cniin.'iit.  iiareiital  n'KiHiuilbllity,  Ice.    )l  niitalna.  in  fact,  auch  a  fund  of  lalBaU* 

iufuiuuitiuuaano|i»i>tur,  or  head  ofalaiaUy,  can  alfuiA  to  dlap«ue  with. 

\i<)l>  KEVEALEDIXKATUItE  AHD  IN  CHRIST:  Including  a  RefutattoM 
of  the  DaTelopmeut  TLeory  contaitied  in  the  "  Vesligei  of  the  Nulunl  Hioturj 
of  Creation."  By  the  Autlior  of  "  Tub  Philooophi  of  tub  Plab  or  &Air 
VATiua."     13mo.     Cloth.     SI.OO. 

TlIxtBtliarorthalmnarkabletwuk,  "Tbefhllwopbj  ofth*  Plan  ofSaltatlcB,' 
lin  drvotedHvcral  yrtnuriBciirantiabortutbeimpatxtlonoflhlavrurlE.  Whl-wt 
MaK  apiTillrally  coulniverFiul,  ilnalm  iHluo>enhruiraevcT>l  of  tlw  In-iiular  vri-.'!* 
<|1  lb« day, by ntahlbihiiiii tlie a]itH|t<iuli>l  truth  upnu  an  liD|ireKHabl( bv.i;-i<l  t^t.-n 
■iHt  l»t:ie.    Ill  n|>|K»ltion  lo  iIk  duLirliie  of  a  mere  aub)e«llve  rcvelathw,  ■»,■  « 

hi  liie"  WtlKniiftli»SatMnitlIi»t<«y  wfCrealloB."  Aa  tbln  autliDr  dot*  ii'rt  |iBb~ 
llah  vx«|it  Kbru  Ih>  ba>  Himrlhliiri  to  pay,  tlirrr  l>  r;oad»aNiuloaullcipale11i*l  the 
•oik  mil  Iv  iiiir  i>r  unuKuil  liilen-t  and  lalue.     Ku  fonwr  boiA  liaa  mrt  with  III* 
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THS  LIFB  ASD  FOSTHUMOna  VTOBKB   OT 

rHE     KEV.    JOHN     HAKBIS,    D.  D. 


'It  Tkroki^ed  TuUr  of  Chuhusl  CollifC 


Om  flcriHini  hcR  Fiwatnl  "w  p™*^h*^  (""<(' ^">^ '^  i™"^-    But  lRiF***d¥f  uUtvrnmA  hiTt 
bmi  whan  antmi  bj  th*  Uvlng  wAn.  Okj  An  tcunlj  kH  k  whoa  nad  IhxB  tte  frtnlcd  |nffB< 

THE  POOR  BOY  AND  MERCHANT  PRINCE;  «r,  Elbmiww  or 
BiTccm  DKAwn  mov  tbi  Life  avd  Ciuiucteb  or  tub  lati  A]i<«  Law- 
Bsacc  A  Book  for  Yoalh.  llrWiLLiox  U.  Tiiatib,  »itborar"'n>«ll«nilDff 
Star,"  "  Lite  mtlhcFireiiilr.-'eU.Mc.    lOno,  cloth.    TSmdU. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAVL  TO  TIIE  ROMANS.  AVith  Xorni.  ohkfly 
EiplBuMorr.  Dniinin]  tiit  Tvaclicn  In  .■'■lilatli  ^c1ii«il>  nv\  ItHik  ffiiMpa.  tnd 
■  u  Aid  to  Famil]'  tiutrnclloo.  By  tiKMtv  J.  BirucT,  I'ml  In  XiwIub  TIwo- 
tofleallut.     llmitttkilhfacu.jaMpiiUtlUd.  (11) 


.GOLLD   AND   LINCOLN. 
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n'ouU  fall  ["anlciilar  iinrniion  lo  Ihf  followiiiK  viilnalilt  woris  dcsciibcd 
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